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I.   On  the  Absorption  of  dark  Heat-rays  by  Gases  and  Vapours. 

By  Ebnst  Lecher  and  Joseph  Pernteb*. 

[Plate  L] 

MAGNUS  and  Tyndall,  who,  as  is  well  known,  have  in- 
vestigated (the  latter  throngh  a  long  series  of  years) 
the  absorption  of  radiant  heat  by  gases  and  vapours,  arrived, 
on  some  points,  at  very  diflFerent  results.  Other  investigators 
also  have  devoted  time  and  trouble  to  this  investigation,  and 
in  particular  to  the  absorption  of  heat-rays  by  aqueous  vapour, 
witnout  being  able  to  arrive  at  any  final  decision. 

The  difficulty  of  the  observations  in  question,  perhaps  on  few 
other  questions  of  experimental  physics  so  great  as  on  this, 
hardly  permits  the  employment  of  a  method  entirely  free  from 
objection;  hence  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  hardly  ever 
do  we  meet  with  such  differences,  and  even  contradictions,  as 
here.  Thus,  for  example,  Tyndall  t  finds  that  a  layer  of  pure 
dry  air  of  1*22  metre  thickness  transmits  all  the  rays  of  neat 
given  off  by  a  source  of  heat  at  100^  C.$     Magnus  §,  on 

*  Tranalated  from  a  separate  impression,  communicated  bj  the  Author, 
from  the  iSIt^.  der  k.  Akad,  der  Wi$am9ch,  in  Wien,  July  1880. 

t  INpdall,  'Contributions  to  Molecular  Physics  in  the  Domain  of 
Badiant  Heat'  (London.  Longman,  Green  and  Co.,  1872.)  We  dte 
this  work  whenever  possible  for  the  investigations  of  Tyndul,  since  he 
hftB  himself  carefully  collected  all  his  different  researches  on  the  subject 
in  this  work. 

X  Loe.  cU,  p.  19.  $  I'ogSr*  -^^i^'  czii* 
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the  contrary,  finds  that  a  layer  of  air  275  millims.  in  thick- 
ness is  sufficient  to  absorb  11  per  cent.;  and,  lastly,  BaflF* 
believes  he  has  observed  an  absorption  of  40  per  cent,  by  a  layer 
only  45  millims.  in  thickness.  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
results  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  absorb- 
ing layer,  and  so  illustrate  only  the  more  strikingly  the  inex- 
plicable difference  in  the  results  of  such  exceUent  experi- 
menters. 

The  uncertainty  which  these  results  left  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  indubitable  absorption  of  heat-rays  in 
the  atmosphere,  especially  as  shown  by  me  pyrheliometric  in- 
vestigations of  Viollefand  CrovaJ,  induced  us  to  undertake 
the  present  investigation.  If  it  should  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  question  can  hardly  be  decided  by  absolute  measure- 
ments in  the  laboratory,  yet  the  results  obtained  may  at  least 
furnish  definite  startmg-points  for  its  decision.  Further, 
the  numbers  given  by  Tyndall  for  the  vapours  have  been  sub- 
jected to  accurate  investigation;  so  that  some  new  points  of 
view  present  themselves  in  respect  to  physics. 

When,  in  what  follows,  we  give  numbers  which  for  the 
most  part  deviate  from  those  previously  found,  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  difference,  and  wish  at  the  outset  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  values  in  question,  in  spite  of  their  deceptive 
coincidence  with  each  other,  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  some- 
what rough  approximations.  But  we  shall  show  immediately 
that  all  numbers  hitherto  given,  including  those  of  Tyndall 
which  relate  to  vapours,  are  vitiated  by  important  errors 
resulting  from  the  mode  of  observation  employed. 

Remarks  on  Methods  previously  employed* 

There  are  two  essentially  different  methods  which  may  be 
employed:  the  thermopile  and  the  source  of  heat  may  be 
placed,  in  the  same  chamber  in  which  the  gas  or  vapour  under 
examination  is  placed ;  or  one,  or  both,  may  be  outside  of  the 
space  filled  with  gas.  The  first  method  has  been  employed 
especially  by  Magnus  §,  and  then  by  Garibaldi (|  and  by 
BuffT. 

♦  Phil.  Mag.  [5]  iv. ;  Poffg.  Aim,  dvii. 

t  Comp,  Mend,  t.  Ixxxii.  1868, 1. 

{  Mesures  de  Pi<nUnsiU  des  raaiationB  solaireSf  par  M,  A.  Orova.  Paris, 
1876  (Gauthier-ViUars). 

§  Pogg.  Ann.  cxii. 

II  11  nnom  dmenlo,  ser.  2,  t.  iii.  This  work  was  accessible  to  us  only 
by  means  of  the  reports  in  the  Naturforscher,  Jahrg.  iv.  1871,  Nr.  33,  and 
in  Fwischritte  der  rhyst%  1871. 

f  Phil.  Mt^.  [5]  iv. 
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Without  entering  into  details,  we  may  remark  that  Tyndall 
has  shown  that,  with  the  source  of  heat  in  the  experimental 
space,  currents  of  air  and  conduction  of  heat  are  unavoidable; 
and  this  source  of  error  is  obvious.  Moreover,  so  far  as  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  known  to  us,  Magnus  does  not 
return  to  this  question;  so  that  apparently  he  has  himself 
recognized  this  source  of  error. 

Buff  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  error  bv  rapid  heating  of 
the  surface  which  serves  as  source  of  heat ;  but  the  duration  of 
the  experiment  is  always  much  too  great,  and,  especially,  cur- 
rents of  air  and  conduction  are  not  avoided.  The  most  striking 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  Buff's  tables,  since  the  greater  deflec- 
tion always  takes  place  after  the  heating  has  been  interrupted 
for  some  time,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  neat 
radiated  by  the  heated  surface  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the 
deflection,  as  is  required  by  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

Garibaldi  moreover  employed  a  concave  mirror  to  concen- 
trate the  heat^rays  ;  and  we  suspect  that  in  this  is  to  be  found 
the  reason  of  the  incredible  result  which  he  obtained  of  an 
absorption  of  92  per  cent,  by  aqueous  vapour. 

Tyndall*,  as  is  well  known,  first  employed  the  second 
metbod.  Since  the  space  containing  tbe  gas  is  closed  and 
yet  must  be  open  to  heat-rays,  the  tube  employed  must  be 
closed  on  both  sides  by  diathermanous  substances.  Tyndall 
employed  plates  of  rock-salt.  Dr.  Franz  t  had  previously 
employed  glass  plates,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
absorption  which  glass  exerts  upon  dark  heat-rays,  must 
clearly  lead  to  very  fallacious  results.  Tyndall's  method  was 
also  employed  by  Wild  J  in  determining  the  absorption  of 
aqueous  vapour ;  but  since  the  arrangement  was  precisely  the 
same  as  Tyndall's,  the  results  must  be  open  to  the  same 
objection. 

Since  the  perfect  diathermancy  of  the  plates  which  close  the 
tube  can  never  be  attained,  there  must  always  remain  a  source 
of  error  in  this  arrangement.  And  even  if  the  original  objec- 
tion of  Buff's,  that  rock-salt  and  air  are  of  similar  colour  for 
heat.-rays,  is  not  confirmed,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  from  Tyndall's 
own  researches  §  that  rock-salt  absorbs  16  per  cent,  of  the  ra- 
diation from  a  lampblack  surface,  and  indeed,  as  he  expressly 
maintains,  in  opposition  to  Melloni  and  Knoblauch,  that  rock- 
salt  does  not  transmit  all  rays  in  equal  proportion. 

Buffhas  maintained  that  Tyndall  found  no  absorption  pro- 
duced by  air,  simply  because  air  and  rock-salt  absorb  the 

♦  Loc,  dt.  Memoir  L  t  Pogg.  Ann.  xciv. 

X  Ibid,  cxxix.  §  Loc,  cit,  p.  822. 
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same  rays  in  almost  exaoily  equal  proportions.  The  diather- 
mancy of  rock-salt  has  always  been  examined  in  air^  and  then 
the  diathermancy  of  air  between  rock-salt  plates.  This 
objection  is  completely  justified  in  the  employment  of  Tyn- 
dall's  method ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  diathermancy  of 
rock-salt  should  be  examined  in  vacuo.  But  our  experiments 
made  without  rock-salt  plates  have  shown  that  Tyndall's 
numbers,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  air,  are  perfectly  correct  *• 

The  employment  of  rock-salt  plates  may  therefore  be  allowed 
in  experiments  with  dry  gases,  since  the  percentage  of  ravs 
absoroed  does  not  appear  to  be  materially  influenced  by  the 
imperfect  diathermancy  of  the  rocknsalt. 

The  case,  however,  is  altogether  difierent  with  vapours. 
Tyndall's  numerous  replies  tome  objection  made  by  Magnus, 
that  on  the  walls  of  the  polished  tube  and  on  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  rock-salt  plates  vapour-adhesion  must  take  place, 
are  by  no  means  convincing. 

We  wish  from  Magnus's  deductions  from  particular  expe- 
riments, according  to  Tyndall's  own  data,  to  collect  a  convin- 
cing proof  of  the  magnitude  of  vapour-adhesion.  Tyndall 
has  remarked  that  it  mav  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  interior  of  the  tube  be  polished  or  not.  He 
recognized  that  exact  investigation  alone  can  set  at  rest  the 
doubt  whether  the  results  will  remain  in  the  same  proportion 
amongst  themselves  if  the  tube  be  blackened  instead  of  being 
polished.  It  would  have  been  the  safest  to  make  similar 
experiments  with  similar  tubes,  in  the  one  case  polished  and 
in  the  other  blackened,  and  to  take  special  care  that  all  other 
conditions  remained  unaltered.  But  Tyndall  blackened  only 
the  half  of  the  tube,  and,  in  the  experiment  with  this  last, 
employed  only  a  vapour-pressure  of  0*3  inch,  whilst  in  the 
experiments  with  the  polished  tube  4  feet  long  the  vapour- 
pressure  was  0*5  inch. 

With  such  an  inequality  in  the  conditions,  it  can  be  only  a 
chance  that  the  numbers  given  in  Tyndall's  table  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  vapours  examined  are  in  the  same  proportion 
for  the  blackened  and  for  the  polished  tube.  Tyndall  finds 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  numbers  found  for 
the  blackened  tube  by  4*5  in  order  to  obtain  the  numbers  for 
the  polished  tube. 

Moreover  the  numbers  given  do  not  agree  so  very  well 
together.  Table  XVIII.t  contains  nine  substances,  for  which 
the  numbers  are  as  follows: — 

♦  Moreover  Tyndall  has  recently  directly  refuted  Buif  *b  objection  (l^roc. 
Koy.  8oc.  vol.  XXX.  p.  19).  Thia  paper  is  known  to  us  only  by  the  report 
in  ifatwfwacher,  Janiy.  xiii.  No.  16. 

t  Loc,  cit,  p.  35.    This  and  all  following  translations  are  as  literal  as 
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Absorption  per  lOO*. 

r " s  Absorption  in 

Blackened  tube.      Poliahed  tube.  blackened  tube 

Vapour.        Pressure  03  inch.  Pressure 06 inch,  proportional  to 

Sulphide  of  carbon...    5                     27 1  23 

Iodide  of  methyl 15-8                 60  71 

Benzol 17-5       '         78  79 

Chloroform 17-5                 89  79 

Iodide  of  ethyl    21-5                 94  97 

Wood^pirit 26-5               123  120 

Methyl  alcohol    29-0               133  131 

Chloride  of  amyl 30-0               137  135 

Amylene 31-8               157  143 

The  last  column  gives  the  valaes  of  the  first  colamn  multi- 
plied by  4*5.  Of  these  nine  substances,  we  find  three  for 
which  the  results  deviate  considerably  from  proportionality. 
Thus,  the  number  for  iodide  of  methyl  in  the  fast  column  dif- 
fers by  16  per  cent,  from  that  in  the  middle  column,  the  num- 
bers for  chloroform  by  11  per  cent.,  and  for  amylene  by  9  per 
cent.  If  three  out  of  nine  substances  (that  is,  one  third)  do 
not  show  this  proportionality,  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  substances  experimented  upon,  other 
deviations  would  be  brought  to  light — deviations  which  might 
make  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  theory  of  proportionality. 
Tyndall  himself  singles  out  the  following  cases: — 
"  With  the  blackened  tube  the  order  of  the  following  sub- 
stances, beginning  with  the  lowest,  was 

Alcohol,  Sulphuric  ether.  Formic  ether.  Ethyl  propionate, 

whereas  with  the  polished  tube  the  order  was 

Formic  ether.  Alcohol,  Ethyl  propionate.  Sulphuric  ether  " 

— thus  altogether  diflferent  1  But  we  find  in  other  tables  values 
for  the  absorption  of  these  substances  in  a  polished  tube  at 
0*5  inch  pressure  as  follows: — 

Formic  ether  (Table  XIV.  p.  32)    .     .     .  133 

Alcohol  (Table  VII.  p.  33) 1571: 

Ethyl  propionate  (Table  XV.  p.  32)     .     •  168 

Sulphuric  ether  (interpolated)     ....  180 

possible  [The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that,  although  in 
^  '*  the  words  used  are  not  precisely  those  employed  by  Dr.  TyndaU,  but 
a  literal  translation  of  the  German  version. — Eds.  PhiL  Mag.] 

♦  The  numbers  under  "  absorption  per  100  '*  are  obtained  from  the  de-  • 
flection  of  the  galvanometer,  a  deflection  of  1°  beiug  taken  as  unit.    Else- 
where '^  absorption  per  100  "  denotes  the  percentage  of  the  total  radiation. 

t  According  to  Table  VI.  p.  27,  we  should  have  expected  14*8  instead  of 
this  number. 

X  At  the  place  cited  the  number  is  g^ven  as  175,  which  must  certainly 
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This  last  number  (180)  is  interpolated  from  Tyndall's  expe- 
riments, and  intentionally  taken  as  unfavonrably  for  our  case 
as  possible — that  is  to  say,  as  small  as  possible.  In  order  that 
sulphuric  ether  should  stand  before  formic  ether,  the  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  must  have  fallen  from  180  below  133.  If 
we  take  the  total  radiation  as  (unfavourably)  small  as  possible 
(say  at  300),  then  we  find  that  even  with  an  absorption  of  50 
per  cent,  the  result  may  vary  about  30  per  cent,  of  its  value, 
accordingly  as  we  employ  blackened  or  polished  tubes. 

The  numbers  given  above  are  values  actually  measured,  and 
moreover  with  the  full  accuracy  of  which  the  method  is  capable. 

Tyndall  believes  that  the  reversal  of  the  order  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  the  impurity  of  the  substances  employed  with 
the  blackened  tube;  but  it  is  clear  that  we  have  nothmgtodo 
with  impure  substances  and  their  absorption.  But  that  this 
explanation  is  not  correct  is  seen  from  later  experiments,  where 
Tyndall  employs  glass  tubes  instead  of  tubes  of  brass.  Now, 
since  glass  is  "  much  weaker  in  reflecting-power  than  brass"  *, 
the  less-powerfully  reflecting  glass  tube  ought  to  behave  nearly 
as  a  partly  blackened  metallic  tube.  And,  in  fact,  Table  III. 
of  the  second  memoir  gives  exactly  the  same  order  for  the 

auantities  of  heat  absorbed  as  we  have  previously  quoted  for 
le  half-blackened  metallic  tube. 
Exact  calculations  in  this  direction  are  not  possible,  since 
unfortunately  Tyndall  only  very  seldom  gives  the  total  radia- 
tion. We  believe,  then,  that  tee  have  shown,  from  TyndalVs  oxen 
numbers^,  that  the  absorption  of  radiant  heat  found  when  a 
polished  metallic  tube  is  employed  is  different  from  thai  obtained 
when  partly-blackened  tubes,  or  tubes  of  glass  are  employed.  It 
follows,  then,  at  once  that  neither  of  the  above  cases  yields 
correct  results,  since  in  both  reflection  takes  place. 

How  important  a  source  of  error  vapour-adhesion  was,  can 
be  seen  from  a  closer  examination  of  TyndalFs  method  of 
measuring  the  vapour  admitted  into  the  tube.  The  arrange- 
ment to  nil  the  large  experimental  tube  with  vapour  was 
shortly  as  follows : — A  glass  tube  was  cemented  onto  the  ex- 
perimental tube,  which  carried  a  small  chamber  (which  we  will 
call  M)  closed  by  two  taps.  One  tap  allowed  communication 
to  be  made  with  the  large  tube,  the  other  with  a  space  in  which 
the  fluid  to  be  experimented  upon  was  contained  without  air. 
Evidently,  when  this  tap  is  open  and  the  upper  one  closed,  M 

■ 

.be  a  mispriiit  (see  Phil.  Mag.  (4)  xxii.  p.  192,  where  the  right  number  is 
found).  It  should  be  157;  for  this  value  correspondB  to  a  deflection  of  CO^ 
(see  Tyndall,  p.  29).  Also  p.  107:  **For  the  usual  pressure  of  0*5  inch, 
alcohol  absorbs  exactly  twice  as  much  heat  as  benzol.'*  Benzol  s  78 
(Table  XU.  p.  31),  and  2x78=156. 
♦  Loc.  cii,  p.  71.  t  J^.  cit.  p.  78. 
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will  become  filled  with  vaponr.  If  the  tap  leading  to  the  fluid 
be  closed  and  the  other  opened^  communieatioii  is  made  between 
M  and  the  large  tnbe^  and  the  vapour  contained  in  M  expands 
thronghont  the  whole  tube.  This  process  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  desired ;  and  so  the  tube  may  be  gradually  filled  with 
continually  increasing  quantities  of  vapour,  ^e  ratio  in 
which  the  vapour  contained  in  M  expands  when  it  comes  into 
the  large  tube  may  be  obtained  from  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
latter,  which  Tyndall  gives  incidentally  as  220  cubic  inches. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  will  take  an  example  (that  of 
ether-vapour)  in  Tyndall's  own  words.  Let  us  assume  that 
M  contamed  Yo^  cubic  inch: — "The  vapours,  on  entering 
the  tube,  have  only  the  tension  corresponding  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  tbe  laboratory,  viz.  12  inches.  This  must  be  multiplied 
by  2*5  in  order  to  give  the  atmospheric  pressure.  If,  then, 
the  xj^^i^  cubic  inch,  whose  absorption,  as  shown,  can  be  mea- 
sured, expands  into  a  space  of  220  cubic  inches,  it  would  have 
a  tension  of 


220      2-5      1000      500000 
of  an  atmosphere  I  " 

To  examine  the  accuracy  of  this  method,  we  will  choose  as 
examples  sulphide  of  carbon  and  benzol,  because  the  tables 
admit  of  a  control  for  these  substances. 

From  the  table  for  sulphide  of  carbon  we  take: — 

(Table  VI.)  Sulphide  of  Carbon.  Unit  volume  =  ^  cubic  inch. 
Volumes    .  1-0  2-0  ..  .     7-0     8-0     9-0  13-0  14-0  150 
Absorptions  2-2  4-9  ..  .  13-8  14-5  15-0  17-5  18*2  19-0 

Moreover,  Tyndall  gives  for  the  absorption  at  a  mercury- 
pressure  of  i  and  1  inch  the  numbers  14*8  and  18*8. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  conclusion  that,  whenever 
equal  absoq)tions  take  place,  there  must  be  present  equal 
numbers  of  molecules  of  vapour,  and  hence  at  tne  same  tem- 
perature there  must  be  equal  vapour-pressures.  At  ^  inch 
pressure  the  absorption  was  14'8;  and  the  same  absorption 
takes  place,  according  to  the  table,  when  M  has  been  emptied 
into  the  large  tube  about  8*6  times;  and  there  must  then  have 
been  in  the  tube  a  pressure  of  \  inch.  From  this  we  can 
easily  calculate  what  the  pressure  in  M  must  have  been  each 
time  for  this  result  to  have  been  obtained. 

If  X  denote  the  pressure  in  M,  then  when  M  is  put  into 
communication  with  the  large  tube  there  will  be  a  pressure  of 

5^  in  the  tube,  since  the  vapour  expands  into  a  space  220 

times   its  own  volume,  supposing  M  to  have  a  volume  of 
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1  cubic  inch ;  but  as  in  our  case  the  volume  of  M  is  only 
^  cubic  inch,  the  volume  of  the  tube  is  440  times  that  of  M, 
and  the  vapour  must  have  expanded  into  440  times  its  volume; 

SO  that  the  pressure  becomes  j^a-     But  after  a  repetition  of 

the  process  8*6  times  (that  is,  after  the  pressure  in  the  tube 

has  become  j^n  ^  ^'^)'  ^^  total  pressure  in  the  tube,  accord- 

ing  to  the  tables,  had  become  half  an  inch  of  mercury.  We 
have  therefore  the  equation 

——  X  8*6=^  inch,  or  a?=25'6  inches  mercury. 

If  we  make  the  same  calculation  with  the  numbers  which  cor- 
respond to  a  pressure  of  1  inch  in  the  table,  we  find  a  from 
the  equation 

4* 

Tjjr  X  14'8=sl,  or  4?=  29*9  inches  mercury. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  must  have  been  a  vapour-tension  of 
sulphide  of  carbon  amounting  te  an  entire  atmosphere.  But 
as  mis  is  only  possible  at  46°,  we  have  discovered  some  error, 
the  cause  of  which  must  be  sought  for. 

For  benzol  the  calculations  are  still  more  surprising.  The 
table  gives  us  the  following  data  : — 

(Table  XII,*)  Benzol,     Unit  volume  =  ^  cubic  inch. 
Volumes     .     1     .     .     .     18*0        19-0        20*0 
Absorptions    4-5  .,     .     67*0         69-0         72*0 
Further,  the  absorption  was  78  at  a  mercury-pressure  of  i  inch. 
If  we  extrapolate  a  little,  we  find  that  if  M  were  emptied 
22*5  times  into  the  tube,  an  absorption  of  78  would  be  ob- 
tained, which  corresponds  to  the  absorption  at  ^  inch  mercury, 
A  similar  calculation  to  the  former  one  gives 

K^^  X  22*5 =0*5,  or  ^=99*3  inches  mercury ; 

that  is  to  say,  the  temperature  must  have  been  about  100°  C. 

The  explanation  of  these  impossibilities  may  perhaps  be  as 
follows,  Hegnaultf  has  observed  that  the  tension  of  vapours  is 
less  in  vacuo  than  in  a  space  filled  with  air,  and  he  explains 
this  as  the  result  of  condensation  on  the  walls ;  this  causes  a 
diminution  of  the  tension  of  the  vapour ;  so  that,  whilst  in  a 
vacuum  compensation  is  instantly  made  by  the  liquid,  in  a 
space  filled  with  air  this  requires  time,  and  the  full  vapour- 
tension  is  never  reached.  In  the  same  way  the  results  of  the 
above  calculations  may  be  explained. 

*  Loc  dt,  p.  31.  t  I'og?*  ^f*^  xciii.;  MSmoireM  de  FAcad,  t.  xxyL 
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When  yapour  fonns  in  the  empty  chamber  M  from  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  space  below  it,  a  portion  condenses  on 
the  walls  and  mns  down  unseen.  When  the  chamber  is  shut 
off  from  the  liquid,  therefore,  it  does  not  contain  only  vapour^ 
but  also  the  liquid  which  has  condensed  on  the  walls.  Hence 
when  communication  is  made  with  the  lar^e  tube,  not  only 
does  the  vapour  difiuse  itself  through  the  tube,  but  the  liquid 
condensed  in  M  also  evaporates.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
condensation  takes  place  in  the  large  tube  also  ;  but  since  the 
evaporation  is  limited,  equilibrium  is  attained.  Hence  it 
seems  to  us  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  results  of  the  above 
calculations;  and  at  the  same  time  we  see  that  vapour-adhesion 
is  so  important  a  source  of  error  in  Tyndall's  experiments  that 
all  his  results  must  be  considered  doubtful.  Still  further,  in 
his  later  experiments  Tyndall  changed  the  method  of  introdu- 
cing the  vapour  into  the  tube,  allowmg  it  to  enter  directly  from 
a  small  flask  in  which  the  liquid  was  contained  free  from  air, 
the  tension  being  measured  by  a  mercurial  manometer.  The 
enormous  condensation  which  we  have  previously  found  on 
the  walls  of  the  small  chamber  M,  now  takes  place  in  the  large 
tube. 

Another  inaccuracy  must  be  pointed  out  in  Tyndall's  method 
of  dealing  with  percentages.  It  is  the  result  of  the  method 
of  compensation  which  he  employs.  The  sensitiveness  which 
is  attsuned  by  giving  the  absorption  in  units  of  the  galvano- 
meter, the  first  degree  =1,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
inaccuracy  in  determining  the  deflection  produced  by  the  total 
beat  in  these  units,  since  these  deflections  amount  to  70^  or 
80^,  and  one  degree  in  this  position  is  equal  to  about  20  units. 

Possibly  this  is  the  reason  why  Tyndall  scarcely  ever  gives 
the  deflection  produced  by  the  total  heat.  His  tables  hardly 
ever  permit  of  our  obtaining  in  any  case  of  interest  any  thing 
else  tnan  the  ratio  of  absorptions  in  such  a  case ;  so  tliat  it  is 
impossible  to  express  the  absorptions  in  percentages. 

We  are  acquainted  with  only  one  other  researdi  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  radiant  heat  by  vapour,  besides  the  numerous 
researches  of  Tyndall  in  this  direction,  that,  namely,  of  Hoor- 
weg*.  This  experimentalist  endeavoured  to  avoid  vapour- 
adhesion  by  allowing  a  stream  of  vapour  to  rise  freely  in  the 
room  between  the  source  of  heat  and  the  thermopile.  It  is 
obvious  that  as  a  quantitative  determination  this  method  must 
yield  less  accurate  results  than  that  which  we  shall  immediately 
describe.  Moreover,  Hoorweg's  chief  object  was  to  observe  the 
behaviour  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  his  results  are  much  less  in 
contradiction  with  ours  than  are  those  of  TyndaU.  We  shall 
♦  Pogg.  Ann,  civ. 
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retnrn  to  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the  absorption  of  aqueous 
vapour. 

Description  of  the  Apparaius  employed  ai\d  of  the  Methods 
of  Research. 

Guided  by  the  considerations  already  given,  and  taught  by 
many  failures,  we  finally  arranged  method  and  apparatus  as 
follows  : — It  was  necessary  to  do  away  with  rock-salt  plates 
and  all  reflection,  and  yet  to  have  the  thermopile  as  well  as  the 
radiating-surface  which  served  as  source  of  neat  in  the  same 
experimental  space,  so  that  there  should  be  no  conduction  and 
no  currents  of  air.  We  believe,  then,  we  have  solved  this 
problem  by  means  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  is  represented 
in  the  accompanying  plate  on  a  scale  about  one  tenth  of  the 
actual  size. 

A  is  the  special  experimental  vessel,  an  inverted  glass  bell-jar 
with  the  open  end  upwards.  The  thermopile  S  is  placed  on 
the  bottom  of  this  glass  vessel  on  a  wooden  support  bj  and  is 
without  conical  reflector  or  any  similar  arrangement  for  col- 
lecting the  rays.  Its  upper  face,  carefully  covered  with  lamp- 
black, is  directed  upwards  towards  the  source  of  heat.  Tne 
lower  face  is  protected  by  a  packing  of  cotton-wool  against 
any  possible  sudden  change  of  temperature.  The  aperture  of 
the  vessel  A  is  closed  air-tight  by  a  special  vessel  B,  which 
carries  an  arrangement  for  radiating  heat  to  the  thermopile. 
This  consists  of  a  bottom  plate  of  metal  c,  in  the  centre  of 
which  there  is  a  round  hole  in  which  a  metallic  tube  /,  3*5 
centimetres  in  diameter,  is  soldered.  In  this  tube,  at  about  one 
fifth  of  its  height,  there  is  a  thin  metal  plate  a,  which,  as  well 
as  l,\s  carefully  covered  with  lamp-black.  The  distance  from 
a  to  S  was  310  millimetres.  Into  the  bottom  plate  c  a  second 
tube,  i,  is  soldered,  into  which  the  india-rubber  stopper  (which 
carries  the  manometer-tube  e^  the  conducting-wires,  and  the 
tube  r  leading  to  the  air-pump)  is  cemented  air-tight.  Besides 
these,  the  plate  c  carries  a  glass  ring  A,  cemented  round  its 
outer  edge,  which  is  open  at  Doth  sides  and  enables  a  current 
of  water  to  circulate  constantly  about  the  tube  /.  The  whole 
vessel  A  was  placed  in  an  ice-calorimeter  G,  as  used  by 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace.  The  water  from  the  water-tap  q  flows 
into  the  inner  space  round  the  vessel  A,  then  flows  over  into 
the  outer  space  and  runs  off*  by  the  tube  s.  This  arrangement 
ensures  that  the  whole  of  the  vessel  A  shall  be  surrounded  by 
water  always  of  the  same  temperature;  so  that  the  thermopile 
is  ttlways  exposed  to  equal  radiation  from  the  glass  walls 
of  A.  The  tap  p  for  the  upper  cooling  vessel-terminates  in  a 
leaden  tube  which  surrounds  the  tube  /,  and  is  pierced  with 
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holes  like  a  sieve;  so  that  /  is  continually  exposed  to  a  current 
of  water,  which  flows  over  the  edge  of  A  and  runs  off*  by  the 
tube  s.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  temperature  of 
the  water  was  observed  from  time  to  time.  In  the  course  of 
months  a  slight  change  occurred  ;  but  during  the  time 
occupied  by  an  experiment  the  temperature  was  absolutely 
constant. 

After  the  temperature  of  the  whole  has  become  uniform, 
the  little  plate  a  is  suddenly  to  be  increased  in  temperature  by 
a  certain  amount.     We  sought  to  accomplish  this  by  suddenly 
directing  a  current  of  steam  against  a.     In  the  arrangement 
of  the  heating-apparatus  it  was  necessary  above  every  thing 
to  consider  that  the  thin  copper  plate  a  in  a  series  of  experi- 
ments mustalways  be  equall  v  heated.  But  since,  in  consequence 
of  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  large  quantity  of  cooling- 
water,  the  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  was  considerable,  it  was 
only  possible  to  secure  equality  in  the  radiation  towards  the 
thermopile  (which  was  to  be  suddenly  set  in  action)  by  always 
directing  upon  a  equal  quantities  of  vapour  with  equal  velocities, 
and  also  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  distance  from 
a.     Hence  it  was  necessary  that  equal  quantities  of  vapour 
should  be  generated  in  equal  times.     Hence,  when  ebulhtion 
commences,  there  must  always  be  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  water   in   the  apparatus  M  employed  for  the  generation 
of  steam,  and  the  flame  should  always  be  of  the  same  size. 
The  first  object  was  attained  by  employing  the  arrangements 
for  keeping  M  filled  with  water  to  the  same  level  represented 
in  the  plate.     The  flask  K,  about  five  sixths  full  of  water  and 
inverted  over  the  funnel  T,  has  two  tubes,  passing  air-tight 
through  an  india-rubber  stopper,  which  dip  below  into  uie 
water  in  the  funnel,  and  which  terminate  at  different  levels 
inside  the  flask,  one  just  inside  the  stopper,  the  other  reaching 
into  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask.     This  arrangement, 
as  is  well  known,  secures  a  constant  level  in  the  water  in  T. 

Each  time,  on  beginning  to  heat  the  vessel  M,  the  tube  was 
closed  at  o  by  means  of  a  clamp,  which  was  opened  again  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment     In  order  to  have  a  constant  source 
of  heat  under  M,  a  manometer,  w,  containing  petroleum,  was 
used  to  measure  the  pressure  of  the  gas  supplying  the  burner 
Zy  the  current  of  gas  being  regulated  by  means  of  the  screw- 
damp  y.     Another  manometer,  d,  indicated  accidental  oxcosa 
of  pressure  m  M.     The  production  of  vapour  was  allowed  to 
become  so  rapid  that   the   steam    issued  bnskly   from  the 
end  of  the  tube  r.     This  tube  began  and  ended  m  class  tubes 
which  were  connected  by  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubmg;  and 
the  whole  was  wrapped  round  with  linen  to  prevent  premature 
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condensation  of  the  vapour.  The  whole  flexible  tube  ended 
in  the  stopper  to,  by  means  of  which  it  could  bo  adjusted  in 
the  brass  tube  /,  as  shown  in  the  plate  at  ti/.  The  stopper 
has  incisions  in  it  at  the  sides,  tnrough  which  the  steam 
escaped  after  impinging  upon  the  little  plate  a.  The  whole 
of  the  apparatus  for  the  production  of  vapour  was  separated 
from  the  apparatus  A  B  C  by  means  of  screws  not  shown  in 
theplate. 

The  pressure  in  A  could  be  read  off  on  the  mercurial  mano- 
meter K.  The  air-pump  D,  a  good  Ekling's  pump,  served  for 
the  exhaustion  of  A.  In  the  experiment  with  vapours  the 
tube  N,  arranged  after  the  fashion  of  a  wash-bottle,  was 
employed,  which  contained  the  liquid  the  vapour  of  which  was 
to  be  examined,  and  which  was  placed  in  a  bath  connected 
with  the  water-tap,  so  that  its  temperature  might  be  kept  con- 
stantly the  same  as  in  the  vessel  A.  In  this  way  the  precipitation 
of  the  vapour  in  the  vessel  A  was  avoided.  Dry  and  pure  air 
was  allowed  to  pass  slowly  through  the  fluid  in  small  bubbles, 
so  as  to  ensure  its  saturation  with  vapour  at  the  temperature 
of  the  experiment. 

Whilst  A  could  have  been  filled  with  air  in  about  a  minute 
and  a  half,  we  opened  the  tap  h  so  little  (^  was  closed)  that 
it  required  two  hours  to  fill  A  completely.  The  apparatus  A 
will  then  be  full  of  vapour  at  the  maximum  tension  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperature.  A  small  quantity  may  have 
condensed  on  the  walls^  and  so  reduced  the  tension  slightly. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  only  source  of  error  in  our  method 
which  has  not  been  completely  removed  ;  it  can,  however, 
hardly  have  much  influence  on  the  results.  That  a  littlo 
vapour  may  have  condensed  on  the  thermopile  and  on  the 
radiating  surface  a  is  of  no  consequence,  since  though  possibly 
a  small  part  of  the  radiation  may  be  absorbed  by  it,  yet  the 
very  fine,  thin  layer  of  fluid  will  act  like  a  slight  increase  in 
the  layer  of  lamp-black. 

The  air  destined  to  serve  as  the  carrier  of  the  vapour  came 
fix)m  the  gas-holder  G,  into  which  it  was  brought  direct  from 
the  court  of  the  Institute.  From  G  it  goes  tiarough  several 
chloride-of-calcium  tubes,  and  then  through  the  three  special 
pieces  of  apparatus,  0,  P,  Q.  In  P  and  Q  are  pieces  of  glass 
the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  which  have  been  allowed  to  soak  for  a 
day  in  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and  have  then  been  placed  in 
the  vessels  P  and  Q.  After  repeated  washing  with  distilled 
water,  the  corks  were  adjusted  and  made  air-tight,  and  then 
dry  pure  air  was  drawn  through  them  for  three  weeks  by 
means  of  a  Bunsen's  filter-pump.  Next,  the  whole  apparatus 
was  filled  with  chemically  pure  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of 
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the  siphoiiHshaped  glass  tnbes.  After  standing  24  hours,  the 
solpharic  acid  was  blown  out  the  same  way,  and  the  end  of 
the  glass  tube  carefully  cleaned. 

In  0,  on  the  other  hand,  pieces  of  marble  were  placed  which 
had  been  cleaned  on  the  surface  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then 
washed  and  dried,  and  moistened  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  This  kind  of  purifying-apparatus  is  mainly  adopted 
irom  Tyndall  *,  and  should  be  employed  in  all  researches  in 
which  the  chemical  purity  of  gases  is  required,  instead  of  the 
usual  Bnnsen's  wash-bottles.  Lastly,  the  tube  x  must  be 
mentioned,  which  was  filled  with  pure  cotton-wool  and  the 
upper  portion  with  asbestos,  to  separate  the  organic  germs, 
wnich,  according  to  Tyndall  t?  can  only  be  separated  in  this 
way. 

The  galvanometer,  an  ordinary  thermo-multiplier,  the  copper 
wire  of  which  was  covered  with  white  silk  free  from  iron,  was 

! laced  several  rooms  away  from  the  rest  of  the  apparatus, 
t  was  observed,  in  fact,  that  the  galvanometer  altered  its  zero- 
point  considerably  with  change  of  temperature ;  so  that  the 
room  in  which  it  was  placed,  on  a  small  table  attached  to  the 
wall,  was  kept  with  the  windows  closed  in  order  to  avoid  change 
of  temperature  as  much  as  possible.  The  instrument  was 
provided  with  a  mirror,  and  a  scale  at  a  distance  of  about 
3  metres  from  the  mirror.  A  board  was  placed  horizontallv  in 
front  of  the  the  scale,  on  which  a  small  gas-flame  could  be 
moved  by  the  observer  at  the  telescope  by  means  of  cords,  so 
as  to  adjust  the  illumination  of  the  scale.  In  this  way  the 
scale  was  easily  illuminated,  even  when  the  deflection  was  very 
great,  without  any  elaborate  arrangement. 

The  coil  of  tLe  galvanometer  consisted  of  copper  wire 
3*5  millims.  thick,  rfo  binding-screws  were  employed.  At 
the  points  where  this  wire  was  to  be  connected  with  the  wires 
leading  from  the  thermopile,  the  wires,  after  being  carefully 
polish^,  were  twisted  together ;  then  the  joint  was  carefully 
varnished  and  plunged  in  water  coming  from  the  tap,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  production  of  any  thormo-current. 

One  of  the  two  conducting-wires  was  completely  insulated; 
for  we  had  occasion  to  confirm  an  observation  already  made 
by  Lament  t,  that  perfectly  dry  wood  is  no  insulator  for 
feeble  currents. 

♦  Loc,  ci^.  p.  74  t  Xo<?.  cit  Memoir,  10,  p.  841. 

I  Lamont,  Ikr  ErMrom,  Leipzig  (published  by  Voas),  p.  7.  When 
the  one  wixe  of  our  galvanometer  was  connected  with  the  water-pipee, 
and  the  end  of  the  other  f  insulated  according  to  ordinary  views)  was  held 
in  the  hand,  a  considerable  current  was  prmluced  io  the  apparently  open 
circuit,  producing  a  deflection  of  nearly  100  divisions  of  the  scale. 
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The  method  of  conducting  the  experiments  was  as  follows: — 
After  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  heating^apparatus  and  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  had  been  adjusted  and  the  water  made  to 
boil  nipidly,  one  of  us  observed  the  calvanometer,  whilst  the 
other  held  himself  ready  to  adjust  tne  tube  through  which 
the  steam  was  issuing  in  the  tube  I,  At  a  signal  from  the 
observer  at  the  galvanometer  the  steam-tube  was  put  into  its 
place.  The  position  of  rest  of  the  galvanometer  was  observed 
at  the  moment  of  giving  the  signal ;  the  current  produced 
drove  the  needle  away;  and  the  first  defloction^and  three  re- 
versal-points besides  were  noted.  The  whole  observation 
occupied  about  1^  minute.  We  believe  that  in  this  way  we 
have  completely  avoided  all  errors  resulting  from  air-currents 
produced.  In  fact,  it  could  be  seen  from  intentionally  pro- 
tracted observations,  of  which  we  made  many  for  the  purpose, 
that  when  the  maximum  was  reached  at  the  time  of  tne  third 
reversal-point  it  remained  constant  at  the  time  of  the  fourth, 
but  that  generally  a  slight  increase  could  be  observed  in  the 
time  from  the  third  to  the  fourth.  Not  until  the  sixth,  and 
sometimes  not  until  the  eighth  reversal,  did  the  air-current» 
become  perceptible.  The  logarithmic  decrement  for  the 
vibrations  of  the  pair  of  needles  was  determined  as  often  as 
possible ;  and  the  true  deflection  calculated  from  the  three 
reversal-points,  after  the  first  deflection  had  taken  place,  by 
means  ot^the  formula 

deaection=<^±^tM£3±£i)_R, 

where  k  is  the  ratio  of  the  amplitudes  of  two  consecutive 
vibrations,  R  the  original  position  of  rest,  and  p^,  joj,  p^  the 
reversal-points.  The  first  deflection  is  not  emploved,  since 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  steam-tube  was  placed  in  I  and 
similar  accidents  might  afiect  it. 

Calculation  showed  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  reduce  parts 
of  the  scale  to  corresponding  arcs.  After  each  experiment 
was  concluded  in  the  manner  described,  the  tube  v  was 
brought  again  into  its  original  position,  and  by  opening  the 
clamp  0  for  a  time  the  onginal  level  of  the  water  was  re- 
stored ;  the  small  space  above  a  was  also  carefully  dried. 

A  whole  series  of  experiments  was  so  arranged  that  the  first 
three  experiments  were  made  in  vacuo  at  intervals  of  30 
minutes.  Then  the  galvanometer  was  put  out  of  the  circuit 
by  connecting  the  conducting-wires  with  each  other  by  a 
copper  bridge  so  that  A  could  be  exhausted.     If  the  galva- 
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nometer  had  remained  in  the  circuit,  the  cooling  of  the  thermo- 
pile by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  A  wonid  have  produced  a 
powenol  ihermo-cnrrent  injurious  to  so  delicate  a  galvano- 
meter. After  A  had  been  filled  with  the  gas  or  vapour  to  be 
investigated  an  interval  of  two  hours  was  allowed,  so  that  its 
temperature,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  gas  rushing  into  it, 
mignt  have  sunk  again  to  that  of  the  surrounding  water. 
Then  the  separate  experiments  were  made  again,  in  me  same 
manner  as  already  described. 

As  some  of  the  more  extended  series  of  experiments  re- 
quired 12  to  14  hours,  and  so  long  a  time  was  seldom  at  our 
disposal  during  the  day,  we  almost  always  made  our  experi- 
ments at  night — a  plan  which  had  other  advantages  also,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  unfavourable  position  of  the  In- 
stitute. The  vibration  uom.  the  crowded  street  visibly  affected 
the  galvanometer  in  the  daytime ;  and  its  position  of  equili- 
brium was  much  more  constant  at  night. 

Results  of  Experiments. 
I.  Pure  dry  Air. 

The  absorption  of  heat  by  this  mixture  of  gases  is  of  the 
highest  physical  interest,  especially  in  questions  of  radiant 
heat,  lie  results  we  obtained  at  first  differed  very  much 
among  themselves ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  learned  to 
take  dl  the  precautions  which  have  been  described  that  we  ob- 
tained agreeing  results.  Of  the  large  number  of  our  experi- 
ments, in  part  of  which  snow  was  employed  as  cooling-agent, 
we  give  two  series. 

In  all  the  following  Tables,  Bo  denotes  the  position  of  rest 
of  the  galvanometer  before  the  heating  toot  place,  Hi  the 
.calculated  position  of  rest  after  steam  had  been  allowed  to 
stream  agamst  the  little  plate  a  ;  J  gives  the  radiation  which 
has  passed  through  the  medium,  the  intensity  of  the  original 
radiation  being  put  equal  to  100  ;  k  denotes  the  ratio  of  two 
consecutive  amplitudes,  and  t  the  temperature  of  the  water- 
bath  in  centigrade  degrees. 

It  must  be  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  arrangements 
of  this  and  following  Tables,  that,  in  order  to  save  space,  two 
quite  different  series  of  experiments  are  often  separated  only 
by  a  line. 
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Messrs. 

Lecher  and  Pemter 

on  tJie  Absorption 

Name  and 

Pressure 

of  gas. 

Bo 

BoTersal-points. 

^ 

Deflec- 
tion in 
diri- 
sions 
of  the 
scale. 

Mean. 

J. 

Pv 

Pr 

Pr 

Pv 

8s 

Pure  air  at 

atmospheric 

pressure. 

66 
66 
66 

663 
675 
682 

543 
538 
534 

660 
666 
664 

608 
608 
603 

622-8 
6249 
621-6 

566-8 
568-9 
566-6 

657-1 

100-08 

II 

Vacuum. 

66 
67 
67 

660 
652 
657 

540 
541 
538 

658 
662 
662 

611 
610 
610 

622-3 
6241 
623-6 

566-3 
557-1 
556-6 

[656-7 

100-00 

<* 

II 

Pure  air  at 

atmospheric 

pressure. 

66 
66 

68 

682 
684 
677 

531 
531 
534 

655 
664 
663 

606 
616 
611 

617-2 
619-5 
623-7 

662-2 

56356 

5667 

653-8 

99-49 

•^e 

Vacuum. 

66 
66 
64 

648 
647 
647 

537 
538 
685 

666 
665 
663 

609 
609 
608 

6201 
619-6 
617-9 

654-1 
563-6 
563-9 

563-9 

99-50 

o^ 

Pure  air  at 

atmospheric 

pressure. 

65 
65 
66 

674 
682 
690 

542 
543 
530 

648 
664 
655 

612 
603 
602 

616-6 
618-6 
616-1 

651-1 
6631 
560-1 

1551-3 

10014 

II 

••* 

Vacuum. 

66 
65 
64 

661 
659 
668 

644 
539 
537 

660 
660 
648 

606 
603 
602 

617-0 
616-5 
613-9 

651-0 
560-5 
5499 

660-5 

100-00 

II 

Pure  air  at 

atmospheric 

pressure. 

63 
64 
66 

670 
670 
688 

538 
638 
532 

645 
648 
650 

696 
600 
601 

610-5 
613-3 
613-6 

547-5 
5493 
547-6 

548-1 

99-66 

Vacuum. 

65 
66 
64 

660 
661 
658 

640 
539 
536 

650 
651 
651 

603 
604 
600 

615-6 
616-3 
613-3 

5606 
561-3 
6493 

550-4 

99-90 

We  found  that  in  course  of  time  the  deflections  on  our 
galvanometer  became  continually  smaller,  partly  because  the 
needles  becjime  less  nearly  astatic,  but  chiefly  because  the 
points  of  contact  at  the  ends  of  the  conducting-wires  became 
oxidized  in  spite  of  the  careful  varnishing  which  they  had 
received,  and  thus  the  resistance  was  increased. 

These  changes  were  of  course  imperceptible  during  any 
one  series  of  experiments ;  but  they  explain  the  differences 
observable  in  the  deflections  of  two  series  of  experiments, 
which  may  be  printed  the  one  under  the  other,  though  pos- 
sibly there  may  have  been  actually  an  interval  of  some  months 
between  them. 

As  far  as  the  Table  riven  above  is  concerned,  it  clearly  appears 
that  the  absorption  of  neat-rays  from  a  source  at  100°  C.by  a  layer 
of  31  centimetres  thickness,  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  mea- 
sured ;  for  if  we  take  the  mean  of  the  first  three  experiments  and 
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of  the  third  three,  and  compare  with  the  middle  three,  and  so 
also  of  the  second  and  foarth  with  the  middle  three,  we  obtain 
£br  J: — 

In  vacno...  100-00     99-95    I    100-00        99-75 

In  air 99-85     99-56    |      99-78        99*49 

or,  as  mean  result,  that  of  100  incident  rays  99-78  pass 
through.  The  difference  between  these  numbers  is  unques- 
tionably not  more  than  the  unavoidable  errors  of  observation. 

II.  Mdst  Air, 


Name  aud 

pressure 

of  vapour. 

Bo. 

Beversal-points. 

Bi. 

Deflec- 
tion  in 
divi- 
sions 
of  the 
scale. 

Mean. 

J. 

Pr 

Pr 

Pr 

Pv 

%> 

II 

II 

Pure  dry  air 
at  atmosphe- 
ric pressure. 

Aqueous 

vapour 

7*4  millims. 

Pure  dry  air 
at  atmosphe- 
ric pressure. 

Aqueous 

vapour 

7*4  millims. 

66 
65 
63 

64 
65 
66 

64 
67 
65 

66 
65 
66 

673 
662 
661 

688 
695 
698 

693 
693 
694 

696 
684 
683 

524 
525 
523 

523 
523 
526 

520 
52.1 
524 

524 
525 
527 

655 
654 
650 

658 
660 
663 

661 
663 
661 

664 
661 
660 

590 
589 
594 

592 
590 
596 

594 
596 
599 

694 
593 
596 

6111 
610-5 
6097 

613-4 
613-4 
617-4 

6147 
617-3 
617-1 

616-9 
615-3 
6161 

5451 
5455 
5467 

549-4 
548-4 
551-4 

6507 
6603 
5521 

5509 
5503 
5501 

.545-8 
5497 
551-0 
550-4 

10000 
10071 
100-95 
100-84 

11 

2 

IT 

1-^ 

Aqueous 

vapour 

7-4  millims. 

Pure  dry  air 
at  atmosphe- 

Aqueous 

vapour 

7*4  millims. 

66 
64 
69 

63 
62 
62 

66 
69 
66 

693 
692 
701 

693 
680 
686 

697 
707 
697 

520 
521 
528 

522 
525 
518 

526 
531 
525 

660 

658 
663 

658 
655 
654 

660 
672 

660 

583 
582 

587 

683 
583 
577 

679 

587 
579 

610-5 
6096 
614-6 

61O0 
609-0 
605-3 

610-3 
619-8 
6102 

544-5 
545-6 
545-5 

5470 
547  0 
543-3 

544-3 
550-8 
544-2 

1 545-2 
546-8 
5464 

99-87 
lOOOO 
lOOU 

Arranged  in  the  same  way  as  before,  we  have  for  J: — 

Air 100-00     100-00    I    100-00 

Aqueous  vapour...  100-24  100-17  |  99-99 
or,  as  mean  result,  that  of  100  incident  rays  100-20  emerge. 
Hence  the  result  of  these  experiments  is  tnat  moist  air  does 
not  perceptibly  absorb  the  heat-rays  from  a  source  at  100°  C. 
Ko  imaginable  source  of  error  has  here  been  left  out  of  ac- 
count. The  arrangement  for  filling  with  moist  air  was  varied, 
&e  air  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time  over  the  water  in  the 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  65.  Jan.  1881.  C 
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gas-holder,  and  this  moist  air  then  passed  through  several 
wash-bottles  into  the  experimental  space,  but  with  the  same 
negative  result.  This  result  was  so  much  the  more  surprising, 
since  all  experiments  show  absorption  of  the  heat-rays  of  the 
sun  by  the  atmosphere,  which,  smce  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  pure  air,  has  universally  been  put  down  to  the  account  of 
the  aqueous  vapour. 

In  opposition  to  this  result  is  that  obtained  by  Tyndall, 
who  found  an  absorption  of  4-6  per  cent.  *  with  a  source  of 
heat  at  100^  C,  as  also  at  higher  temperatures. 

It  was  shown  above  that  vapour-adhesion  must  take  place 
on  the  rock-salt  and  on  the  polished  inner  walls  of  the  tube. 
To  this  we  have  nothing  more  of  importance  to  add  ;  only  the 
remark  may  be  allowed  that  Tyndall  himself  does  not  con- 
sider his  experiments  in  air,  without  a  tube,  decisive,  and 
that  the  reflectors  of  the  thermopile  were  allowed  to  remain, 
thus  partially  replacing  the  tube— an  objection  which  applies 
also  to  Hoorweg  s  t  work. 

We  would  express  in  the  form  of  a  question  a  thought 
which  has  frequently  occurred  to  us  during  the  study  of  this 
subject.  Why  did  not  Tyndall  take  the  simplest  way  of 
setting  aside  the  objections  of  Magnus,  and  simply  use  a 
blackened  tube  provided  with  diaphragms  instead  of  the 
polished  one  ?  Why  did  he  content  himself  with  making  one 
experiment  (in  a  case  so  readily  open  to  objection)  with  a  naif- 
blackened  tube,  and  then  take  his  stand  upon  the  proportion- 
aliiy  of  the  action  ?  The  matter  seems  so  simple  that  we  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  Tyndall  did  not  experiment 
with  blackened  tubes. 

A  statement  which  will  possibly  be  quite  convincing  we 
leave  till  further  on. 

In  what  follows  we  give  the  results  of  our  experiments  on 
gases  and  vapours. 

As  far  as  tne  fii-st  are  concerned,  our  numbers  differs  very 
little  from  those  of  Tyndall ;  whilst  with  vapours  we  have 
almost  always  obtained  different  values.     Many  of  them  were 

•  Zoc  cit.  pp.  133, 134. 

t  ioc.a^.p.131.  The  experiments  repeated  by  Frankland,  at  Tyndairs 
request,  lead  to  the  same  result  {loc.  eU,  p.  183^.  For  air  saturated  with 
aqueous  vapour  at  a  temperature  of  about  12^  C.  he  gives  5^  per  cent 
Hoorweg  (roffg.  Ann,  civ.)  foimd  also  an  absorption  for  aqueous  vapour, 
though  only  about  half  as  much  as  Tyndall  ^ves.  The  method  of  allow- 
ing air  saturated  with  a<}ueous  vapour  to  nse  fireelv  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  free  from  objection.  Would  not  invisible  globules  of  water  form 
there  very  easily  P  and  would  the  walls  of  the  reflectors  and  of  the  ther- 
mopile actually  remain  unaffected  ? 
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measured  with  the  same  minate  accuracy  and  carq  as  the  two 
abneadj  given^  since  we  hoped  to  draw  conclusions  on  the  rela- 
tion between  pressure  and  absorption.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
experiments  with  ether  vapour,  carbon  dioxide,  &c.  this  much 
may  be  concluded  with  certainty,  that  the  well-known  law  of 
absorption  J = lOOc"^ 

does  not  anply  here,  since  the  coefficient  a  alwavs  becomes 
smaller  as  the  thickness  d  of  the  layer  becomes  smaller.  Hence 
the  absorption  is  selective  even  with  a  source  of  heat  at  100°  C. 
The  results  will  be  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

I. 


1.  Methyl  Alcohol. 

Name  and 

pressure  of 

▼apour. 

B,. 

BeTCrBal-pointa. 

B,. 

Deflec- 
tion, in 
divi- 
sions 
of  the 
scale. 

Mean. 

J. 

Pv 

P. 

P*' 

Pv 

o 

00 
II 

op 

II 

Pure  dry  air. 

CH.O. 
44  miUima. 

377 
376 
388 

366 
370 
370 

746 
739 
761 

730 
738 
734 

631 
636 
661 

623 
630 
624 

685 
682 
697 

674 
681 
677 

654 
655 
664 

641 
647 
645 

665-4 
664-6 
678-2 

654-4 
660-9 
657-3 

288-4 
289-6 
290-2 

288-4 
290-9 
287-3 

289-4 
288-9 

lOOiX) 
99-82 

So 

II 

^«» 

op 

II 

•4i 

Pure  dry  air. 

OHO. 
44  millims. 

221 
220 
219 

217 
218 
217 

440 
438 
433 

431 
433 
433 

368 
368 
368 

364 
366 
363 

343 
340 
339 

338 
338 
337 

384 
380 
381 

377 
379 
376 

360-6 
357-8 
357-6 

366-2 
3561 
864-2 

139-6 
137-8 
138-6 

138-2 
188-1 
137-2 

138-7 
137-8 

lOOOO 
99-42 

2.  Formic  Acid. 

00 

So 

1 
Ti 

•5e 

Pure  dry  air. 
145  milhms. 

326 
326 
324 

327 
326 
326 

565 
671 
669 

664 
667 
665 

486 
493 
489 

483 

486 
484 

619 
620 
614 

620 
618 
620 

498 
497 
496 

496 
496 
495 

606-6 
607-7 
506-7 

505-4 
506-2 
606-5 

181-5 
181-7 
181-7 

178-4 
1792 
179-6 

181-6 
1 1790 

lOOHK) 
98-65 

3.  Chloroform. 

o 

00 

11 
11 

•3* 

Pure  dry  air. 

OHCl,, 
70  millim».(?) 

320 
322 
319 

316 
320 
320 

669 
660 
661 

660 
660 
661 

476 
479 
474 

470 

477 
476 

614 
616 
513 

608 
613 
611 

489 
492 
490 

483 
491 

489 

499-2 
601-2 
498-6 

493-2 
499-5 
497-6 

179-2 
1792 
179-6 

1782 
179-5 
177-6 

179-3 
178-4 

lOOOO 
99-50 

(J2 
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4.  Carbonic  Oxide. 

Name  and 

pressure  of 

Tapour. 

Bo- 

Beyersal-pointa. 

B,. 

Deflec- 
tion, in 
divi- 
sions 
of  the 
scale. 

Mean. 

J. 

Pv 

P2' 

Pr 

Pv 

o 

00 

11 
2 

Pure  dry  air. 

CO. 

745  millima. 

Pore  dry  air. 

354 
370 
358 

380 
359 
368 

345 
350 
360 

830 

881 
877 

852 
820 
838 

829 
831 
850 

706 
734 
716 

718 
693 
701 

707 
709 
719 

769 
787 
779 

769 
760 
763 

763 
770 

737 
751 
741 

737 
719 
732 

734 
739 
745 

747-5 
766-0 
7553 

749-6 
729-9 
742-0 

743-6 
7491 
764-9 

393-5 
3900 
397-3 

369-6 
370-9 
374-0 

398-6 
3991 
4049 

1 393-9 
371-5 
400-8 

100-00 

93-90 

101-31 

So 

II 
1l 

Pure  dry  air. 

CO. 

743  mjllinm. 

365 
373 
375 

382 
370 
373 

860 
855 
815 

771 
758 
754 

702 

707-5 

714 

701 
687 
693 

772 

776-6 

7725 

747 
787 
742 

727 
731 
739 

726 
713 
719 

745-3 
749-6 
751-3 

731-7 
7203 

725-8 

3803 
376-6 
376-3 

349-7 
350-3 
352-8 

377-7 
350-9 

100-00 
92-90 

5.  Carbonic  Acid. 

II 

<? 
II 

>4« 

Pure  dry  air. 

00,. 

748  miUims. 

CO,. 

8  miUims. 

385 
395 
379 

395 
367 
390 

380 
392 
390 

738 
743 
721 

710 
685 
718 

723 
740 
740 

621 
631 
613 

608 
587 
614 

614 
627 
625 

673 
681 
662 

656 
631 
662 

663 
677 
676 

637 
648 
631 

630 
602 
634 

630 
643 
642 

652-2 
661-6 
643-4 

639-2 
6139 
6445 

643-6 
657-1 
655-9 

267-2 
266-6 
2644 

244-2 
246-9 
244-5 

263-6 
265-1 
265-9 

266-8 

245-2 

264-9 
-1 

100-00 
91-90 
99-29 

II 
Ti 

CO.. 
750  miUimt. 

CO.. 
340  millims. 

CO,, 
190  milliiDs. 

Pure  dry  air. 

67 

68 
65 

68 
67 
66 

64 
67 
67 

67 
65 
66 

634 
634 
637 

637 
637 
639 

641 
644 
647 

688 
686 
676 

493 
500 
494 

605 
504 
498 

511 
515 
511 

570 
525 
521 

615 
616 
613 

625 
624 
624 

632 
638 
636 

661 
660 
655 

549 
549 
556 

673 
565 
563 

569 
573 
575 

595 

589 
596 

5723 
5741 
573-5 

587-3 
583-8 
5823 

590-5 
595-5 
594-5 

6151 
613-3 
614-0 

606-3 
506-1 
508-5 

519-3 
516-8 
516-3 

526-5 
5285 
527-6 

548-1 
5483 
548-0 

606-6 
517-5 
527-5 
5481 

92-40 

94-41 

96-24 

lOOOO 
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1.  Ethyl  Alcx)hol. 

Name  and 

prefwure  of 

Tapour. 

Bo. 

BeTereal-poinU. 

B|. 

Deflec- 
tion, in 
diTi- 
(tions 
of  the 
scale. 

Mean. 

J. 

Pv 

Pv 

P^' 

Pa 

675 
674 

687 

713 
709 
715 

739 
715 
719 

729 
725 
738 

11 
U 

0,H,0 

Tapour, 
20  millima. 

C,H,0. 
7  miUiiiu. 

2*4  miiliins. 
Piire  dry  air. 

3^ 
7-5 
70 

7-0 
lOO 
120 

70 
11-0 

13-0 

5-6 

14-0 

836 
84.5 
843 

848 
Mb 
851 

844 
860 
856 

885 
875 
381 

593 
592 
604 

624 
631 
630 

640 
643 
644 

661 
647 
658 

754 

7615 

749 

783 
7&1 
789 

777 
794 
798 

813 
798 
813 

7013 
705-0 
7(H-7 

733-6 
7346 
738-3 

742-0 
743-2 
746-4 

760O 
748-9 
762-6 

698-3 
697-5 
6977 

7266 
724-6 
726-3 

733-0 
736-2 
735-4 

747-0 
743-3 
7486 

1697-8 
725-8 
734-9 
746-3 

93-50 
97-25 
98-47 
100-00 

il 

22  milliiiiB. 

C,H,0, 
lOO  millims. 

3*5  miiiiius. 
Pure  air. 

13 
12 
13 

12 
13 
14 

12 

8 

11 

6 
13 
14 

979 
874 

877 

883 
885 
890 

885 
872 
882 

918 
898 
902 

625 
616 
622 

647 
649 
650 

664 
661 
660 

670 
685 
684 

787 
780 
780 

802 
805 
808 

820 
803 
815 

807 
822 
817 

698 
698 
709 

723 
735 
737 

743 
746 
738 

764 
762 
774 

730-7 
725-8 
730-5 

750-2 
756-6 
758-5 

768-8 
760-8 
763-9 

770-3 
779-5 
780-7 

7177 
713-8 
717-5 

738-2 
743-6 
744-5 

754-8 
752-8 
7529 

7653 
766-5 
766-7 

716-3 
742-1 
753-2 

[766-2 

93-49 

96-85 

98-30 

100-00 

2.  Acetic  Acid. 

1 
1 

Pure  air. 

C,H«0, 

Tapour, 
5  millima. 

370 
374 
380 

380 
361 
366 

813 
813 
819 

789 
767 
772 

686 
691 
695 

671 
651 
656 

734 
738 
744 

715 
690 
694 

692 
698 
699 

678 
664 
669 

711-9 
716-7 
720-4 

695-5 
6747 
679-7 

341^ 
342-2 
340-4 

315-5 
3137 
313-2 

3107 
3127 
311-1 

337-4 
336-8 
337-6 

341-5 
1314-1 

10000 
91-98 

1 

1 
1 

C,H.O, 

Tapour, 
5*1  millims. 

Pure  air. 

367 
370 
369 

370 
383 
383 

755 
773 
756 

804 
817 
818 

656 

656 
658 

682 
691 
692 

695 
703 
697 

727 
744 
745 

663 
665 
666 

691 
698 
698 

677-5 
682-7 
680-1 

707-9 
7198 
720-6 

[3115 
337-3 

92-36 
10000 

The  acetic  acid  used  was  probably 
alcohol.  The  true  absorption  will 
smaller. 


impure  with  water  and 
therefore   be  somewhat 
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3.  Ether. 

Name  and 
pressure 
of  yapour. 

Bo- 

BeToraal-points. 

Bi. 

Deflec- 
tion, in 
divi- 
sions 
of  the 
scale. 

Mean. 

J. 

Pv 

Pr 

Pb- 

Pi- 

4 

i- 
II 

i 

II 

Vacuum. 

(C,H,),0. 
12-8  miUime. 

41-2  millims. 

(CaHp^O, 
78-6  miUims. 

126-2  millims. 

233-3  maliiis. 

4340 
435-0 
437-0 

437-0 
436-0 
437-5 

433 
435 
436 

436 
435 
436 

436 
438 
437 

440 
435 
436 

1268 
1270 
1273 

1198 
1200 
1204 

1128 
1132 
1135 

1072 
1076 
1078 

1001 
1007 
1009 

915 
911 
908 

1061 
1065 
1063 

1022 
1024 
1022 

958 
962 
952 

919 
916 
920 

857 
856 
864 

789 
774 
774 

1183 
1183 
1185 

1140 
1145 
1144 

1066 
1077 
1069 

1015 
1010 
1015 

946 
958 
955 

884 
866 
866 

1109 
1115 
1113 

1094 
1091 
1089 

1020 
1025 
1025 

980 
975 
972 

910 
918 
917 

848 
855 
854 

1138-4 
1141-2 
1141-2 

11060 
1406-8 
1106-3 

10327 
1040-6 
1035-8 

987-3 
982-7 
984-8 

919-2 
9277 
927-2 

856-2 
847-0 
846-7 

704-0 
7062 
704-2 

668-0 
671-8 
668-3 

5997 
605-5 
600-8 

561-3 
5477 

548-8 

484-2 

489-7 
490-7 

416*2 
412-0 
410-7 

704-8 
669  3 
6017 
1549-3 
488-0 
412-9 

100-00 
94-96 
8737 
77  94 
69  24 
58-59 

6 

$ 

•%» 

CI 

1 

266-^  mi^ms. 

(C,H5),0, 
68*6  milb'ms. 

(C,H,),0. 
19*0  millims. 

Vacuum. 

61 
59 
59 

60 
62 
64 

66 
60 
56 

64 
63 
69 

695 
595 
580 

797 
796 

788 

886 
884 
870 

1048 
1013 
1018 

452 

448 
445 

625 
619 
630 

700 
701 
698 

804 
800 
789 

522 
518 
512 

716 
729 
722 

811 
811 
805 

927 
921 
911 

500 
494 
501 

679 
683 
684 

765 
763 
766 

851 
853 
849 

503-0 
498-3 
497-2 

688-5 
695-3 
6940 

777-6 
7767 
775-8 

881-2 
878-2 
870-0 

442-0 
439-3 
438-2 

628-5 
633-3 
630-0 

721-6 
716-7 
719-8 

817-2 
8157 
811-0 

4893 

630-3 

719-3 

1814-4 

.54-00 

77-43 

88-32 

100-00 

4.  Ethylene  (defiant  gas). 

1-4 

II 

II 

Pure  dry  air. 

761  millims. 
Pure  dry  air. 

212 
201 
208 

179 
206 
213 

213 
200 
201 

435 
425 
434 

295 
321 

338 

435 
4*26 
421» 

363 
354 
363 

266 
283 

289 

863 
354 
355 

399 
387 
398 

276 
302 
310 

399 
390 
391 

376 
366 
377 

267 
291 

306 

379 
369 
370 

3853 
3746 
384-9 

269-6 
295-2 
3033 

386^ 
376-9 
377-8 

173-3 
173-6 
176-9 

906 
90-2 
90-3 

1736 
176-9 
176-8 

1 174-6 

90-3 

1 176-4 

100-00 
51-74 
100-45 
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III.  Fermentation — Bntyl  Alcohol. 


Name  and 

preeeure 

or  vapour. 

Bo. 

Beyertal-points. 

B|. 

Deflec- 
tion, in 
divi- 
sions 
of  the 
scale. 

Mean. 

J. 

Pi- 

P^' 

Pz^ 

Pv 

id 

D 

^«» 

II 

>4« 

Pure  dry  air. 
3  miUims.  (?) 

447 
448 
449 

445 
454 

448 

746 
741 
741 

701 
716 
713 

656 
653 
651 

624 
632 
633 

692  665 

690  670 

691  671 

656  637 
670  651 
665  645 

676-9 
677-4 
6777 

644-2 
6571 
652-9 

229-9 
229-4 
2287 

1992 
2031 
204-9 

►  229-3 
1202-4 

100-00 

88-27 

Purification   by  fractional   distillation   was   not  possible, 
becaose  of  the  small  quantity  of  the  substance  at  our  disposal. 

IV.  Fermentation — ^Amyl  Alcohol. 


Pure  dry  air. 


tension  (?). 


214 

208 
206 

200 
204 
199 


142 
139 


140  171 


135 
140 
138 


175 
173 


168 
169 
166 


153  1621 

153  160-6 

154  160-3 


147 
149 
147 


155-4 
157-4 
154-9 


156-1 
154-6 
155 

149-4 
151-4 
152-9 


;-i] 

:-6 

•3  J 


155-3  100-00 


'  151-2 


97-36 


V. 

BenzoL 

4 

6 

00 

II 

Pure  dry  air. 

445 
445 

478 

796 
799 
830 

690 
697 
730 

746 
746 

774 

714 
710 
740 

725-8 
725-8 
7557 

280-8 
280-8 
277-2 

279-6 

lOOHX) 

II 

-4< 

42miilims. 

462 
440 

458 

797 
780 
802 

690 
670 
691 

747 
722 
739 

713 
687 
707 

725-9 
700-8 
720-1 

263-9 
260-8 
2621 

i  202-3 

93-81 

Conclusions. 

We  have  already  remarked  more  than  once  how  great  an 
importance  attaches  to  the  investigation  of  the  absorption  of 
raaiant  heat  by  gases  and  vapours  in  reference  to  meteoro- 
logical questions.  As  far  as  aqueous  vapour  is  concerned, 
since  the  first  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Tyndall  until  now, 
there  has  been  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  that  which  has  been 
measured  only  for  a  small  number  of  wave-lengths  to  other 
wave-lengths,  or  even  to  the  whole  spectrum.  Two  generali- 
zations have  been  made — one  to  the  absorption  of  the  radia- 
tion of  the  earth,  the  other  to  the  absorption  of  the  radiation 
of  the  sun  by  our  atmosphere. 

As  far  as  the  radiation  of  the  earth  is  concerned,  we  have 
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here  to  do  with  wave-lengths  which  are  almost  all  greater 
than  those  which  have  been  examined  in  the  laboratory. 

Hence  all  conclusions  and  remarks  in  this  direction  are 
only  admissible  on  the  assumption  that  the  absorption-ratios 
found  hold  good  for  the  neighbouring  less-refrangible  region 
of  the  spectrum  ;  and  this,  however  probable  it  may  appear, 
has  never  been  proved. 

The  opposite  generalization,  to  the  case  of  the  absorption  of 
the  sun's  radiation  is  just  as  little  justifiable  ;  only  here  there  is 
somewhat  more  reason  for  the  proceeding,  since  some  of  the 
wave-lengths  in  the  sun's  radiation  coincide  with  those  exa^ 
mined  by  Tj-ndall.  That  portion  of  the  total  solar  radiation 
must  of  course  first  be  found  which  is  caused  by  waves  of 
shorter  length  than  those  of  Tyndall's  source  of  heat  (270^). 
It  is  at  present  only  possible  to  make  a  very  rough  estimation 
of  this  ratio,  which  may  perhaps  be  reached  as  follows : — The 
incandescence  of  a  body  begins,  according  to  Draper*,  at  a 
temperature  of  525°  C.  In  order  to  find  the  ratio  between 
the  radiation  at  270°  C.  and  at  525°  0.  we  will  employ  a  law 
which  Stefan  f  has  stated  as  the  result  of  all  the  experiments 
made  in  this  direction. 

The  quotient  is  found  to  be 

(273 +  270)*- (273)*  :  (273 +  525)*- (273)*; 

that  is,  as  1 :  4.  The  radiation  of  the  body  increases,  there- 
fore, in  the  ratio  of  1  to  4  when  its  temperature  is  increased 
from  270°  to  525°;  but  the  greater  radiation  is  partly  due  to 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  old  wave-lengths.  We  have 
therefore  the  discrepancy  that  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  the 
radiation  of  a  blackened  surface  at  525°  C.  is  due  to  wave- 
lengths which  were  already  present  at  a  temperature  of 
270°  C.  Now  Wm.  W.  Jacques  J  has  shown  that  from  the 
temperature  of  low  redness  up  to  the  most  intense  white  heat 
the  relation  of  the  energy  of  radiation  is  nearly  the  same. 
Consequently,  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  the  dark  radiation 
must  be  produced  by  rays  such  as  Tyndall  investigated.  If 
now  we  assume,  in  accordance  with  the  experiments  of 
Muller§,  that  the  dark  portion  of  the  sun's  radiation  is  only 
twice  as  great  as  the  luminous  portion,  we  shall  have  at  least 
f  X  i  of  flie  intensity  of  the  total  solar  radiation  due  to  such 
wave-lengths  as  Tyndall  employed.  (If  the  emission-coefficient 
of  the   sun   were  not  equal   to   unity,   the   above  fraction 

♦  PhU.  Maf?.  (4)  XXX. 

t  Sitxungsberichte,  Ixxix.  Abth.  2. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy,  new  series,  vol.  vi.  1879. 

S  Pogg.  Arm.  cv. 
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would  only  have  to  be  slightly  altered,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  research  of  Jacques.)  The  discrepancy  will  be  still 
forUier  increased  by  the  improbable  assumption  that  absorp- 
tion takes  place  only  in  the  part  of  the  spectrum  investigated, 
and  that  merefore  the  percentages  of  absorption  found  are 
distributed  over  the  whole  higher  portion  of  the  spectrum 
without  undergoing  increase  there. 

When,  therefore^  Tyndall  finds  for  any  medium  an  absorp* 
tion  of  X  per  cent,  by  use  of  a  source  of  heat  at  270°  C,  the 

same  length  of  the  same  medium  must  absorb  at  leat  -w  per  cent, 
of  the  solar  radiation. 

With  the  Question  thus  simplified,  the  discussion  of  the 
meteorological  results  becomes  very  simple.  The  most  accu- 
rate measurements  are  those  of  Violle  *,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
made  experiments  on  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  and  at  its  foot,  on  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons.  He  obtained  an  absorption  of  16  per  cent,  in  the 
intervening  air. 

We  can  easily  calculate  from  this  what  absorption  one  metre 
of  air  such  as  that  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  would  exert,  if 
we  employ  the  law  of  absorption,  as  we  may  certainly  do  for 
such  an  approximation  a&r  this. 

The  height  of  the  barometer  on  the  summit  was  430  mil- 
lims.,  on  the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  661 ;  hence  the  intervening 
column  of  air,  reduced  to  atmospheric  pressure,  would  have 
a  thickness  of  2428  metres.     From  the  formula 

A=E€-'', 

where  A  denotes  the  emergent  heat,  E  the  incident  heat,  and 
d  the  thickness  of  the  layer,  in  metres,  .r  is  found  to  be  0*00007; 
and  hence  for  one  metre  A  =  99*9930,  or  there  is  an  absorp- 
tion of  0*0070  per  cent.  But  now,  according  to  Tyndall,  a 
column  of  air  of  one  metre  thickness  should  absorb  0*086  per 
eent.t,  and  then  Violle  should  have  found  for  this  length  at 
least  0*086  x  ^,  or  0*0147  per  cent.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
absorption  by  air  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays  in  our  atmosphere. 

After  what  has  been  said,  TyndalPs  result,  that  aque- 
oxka  vapour  in  a  length  of  one  metre   absorbs  4  to  6  per 

•  Con^.  Bend.  1876,  i.  pp.  662  &  729.  The  heat  received  from  the 
mm  amounted  to  2*882  oal.  per  minute  and  square  centimetre  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  2022  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

t  This  number  is  calculated  £rom  Table  I.  p.  80.  There,  exceptionally, 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  percentaffe,  since  ammonia  is  given  as  com- 
pletely opaque,  the  corresponoing  number  1195  representing  therefore  the 
total  radiation. 
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oent.^  will  appear  altogether  unintelligible  (Hoorweg  finds 
1'5  per  cent.^  and  Gari&di  even  92  per  cent ;  this  last,  it  is 
true,  at  a  lower  temperatare) ;  and  still  less  intelligible  the 
constant  reference  to  the  absorption  of  the  snn's  rajs  by  the 
action  of  aaueons  vapour — a  fact  which  Secchi*,  for  example, 
amongst  others,*  supports.  It  is  true  that  Tyndall  employed 
aqueous  vapour  of  much  higher  tension  than  could  be  present 
on  Mont  Blanc. 

The  weight  of  vapour  present  in  the  layer  of  air  between 
the  Glacier  des  Bossons  and  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  may 
be  calculated  by  means  of  a  formula  given  by  Hannf.  The 
data  required  are  the  difference  in  height  7ts36IO  metres, 
and  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour  po>  ^^  millimetres,  on 
the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  which,  according  to  Violle's  measure- 
ments, was  5*3  millims. ;  also  the  temperatures  of  the  upper 
and  lower  stations  ^i  and  t^^  which^  according  to  Violle's  data^ 
were  1°  C.  and  9°-5  C. 

Q=  ^^^^^y^pox  0-2832  {1-10"«^^^ 

Then  11  kgrm.  would  saturate  a  layer  of  air  of  1040  cubic 
metres  at  a  temperature  of  12°,  which  was  the  temperature  in 
Tyndall's  laboratory.  One  metre  of  this  layer  would  absorb 
0*017  per  cent,  if  tne  whole  of  the  absorption  were  due  to  the 
aqueous  vapour:  this  number  must  be  multiplied  by  6  to  make 
it  applicable  to  Tyndall's  experiments;  and  then,  from  the 
equations 

99*90=1006->-*, 
95      =100€-f-', 

we  find  that  J  taking  ViolWa  measurements  as  correct^  a  h-per^ 
cent,  absorption  of  heat-radiation  from  a  body  heated  to  270° 
would  require  a  length  of  at  least  50  metres  of  saturated  aqueous 
vapour  at  12°  C,  whitat  Tyndall  {andy  in  a  smaller  degree y 
Hoorweg) finds  the  same  absorptionfor  a  length  of  1*22  m£tre. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  a  definitive  solution 
of  the  question  of  the  actual  absorption  in  our  atmosphere  can- 
not be  given  at  present — the  more  so,  since  the  carbonic  acid 
and  the  vegetable  and  animal  organisms  in  the  air  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  deciding  this  question. 

A  decisive  solution  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  absorp- 
tion is  known  for  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

For  the  absorptions,  so  far  as  they  have  been  measured,  are 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxvi 

t  Zettschrifi  der  ikterr,  Oe9,fur  Meteor,  Bd.  ix. 
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certainlv  made  up  of  many  portions,  possibly  compensating 
each  otner.  On  tills  account  the  results  obtsoned  in  physic^ 
experiments  are  not  applicable  to  tiie  explanation  of  any  mo- 
lecular condition  of  matter  whatever,  and  in  future  tiie  inves- 
tigation of  absorption-spectra  must  be  extended  to  tiie  domain 
of  heat-radiation. 

These  considerations  induce  us  to  attach  but  little  value  to 
the  connexion  between  chemical  composition  and  absorption 
which  we  have  pointed  out  in  tiiis  investigation. 

Hence  it  follows  that  a  comparison  of  uie  absorption-coeffi- 
dents  of  different  substances  is  only  possible  at  equal  pressures. 
Since,  as  already  said,  in  no  one  of  the  cases  examined  was 
tiiere  any  regular  connexion  between  pressure  and  absorption, 
we  chose  a  graphical  method,  in  which  we  represented  the 
pressures  as  abscissae  and  the  absorptions  as  ordinates.  The 
absorption -coefficients  of  the  substances  examined,  which  be- 
longed to  the  fatty  series  (containing  nearly  equal  numbers  of 
molecules)  were,  for  the  radiation  of  a  source  of  heat  at  100% 
approximately  in  the  following  order: — 

I.  Methyl  alcohol,  formic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid, 
chloroform. 

II.  Ethyl  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  ethyl  ether,  ethylene. 

III.  Butyl  alcohol. 

IV.  Amyl  alcohol. 

Whilst  the  absorption  of  the  substances  placed  in  any  one 
line  appeared  to  us  nearly  the  same  (with  exception  of  the 
probably  not  quite  pure  acetic  acid),  the  absorption  appears  to 
increase  rapidly  with  increasing  percentage  of  carbon ;  and, 
further,  the  absorption  appears  to  be  essentially  dependent  on 
the  number  of  carbon  atoms  directiy  combined  with  each  other 
by  simple  linking.  Thus,  for  example,  benzol,  in  spite  of  its 
six  carbon  atoms,  exerts  only  a  very  small  absorption,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  the  carbon  atoms 
are  combined. 

Tet  all  these  relationships  may  be  purely  accidental ;  not 
nntil  we  have  a  spectroscopic  investigation  of  the  ratios  of 
absorption  shall  we  be  in  a  position  to  draw  conclusions  op  the 
modes  of  vibration  of  the  atoms.  The  extraordinary  difficulty 
of  investigations  of  this  sort  would  be  richly  repaid  by  the 
attainment  of  quantitative  results;  whilst  the  corresponding 
optical  investigations  (immeasurably  easier)  will  always  remain 
more  of  a  qusJitative  nature. 

Physical  loBtitute  of  Vienna. 
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II.  A  Relation  between  the  Melting-points  o/*  the  Elements 
and  their  Solid  Binary  Compounds  and  the  Heats  of  Format 
tion  of  the  latter.  By  Thomas  Carnellby,  -D./Sc,  and 
L.  T.  O'Shea,  Firth  College^  SheffieW. 

THE  numerous  determinations  which  have  been  made  by 
Berthelot  and  Thomsen  of  the  heat  evolved  in  various 
chemical  reactions  have  led  us  to  compare  the  numbers  so 
obtained  for  the  solid  halogen  compounds  of  the  elements  with 
their  melting-points  and  those  of  their  constituent  elements, 
as  it  appeared  not  improbable  that  some  interesting  relations 
might  be  detected  between  these  physical  constants. 

In  the  present  paper  are  detailed  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained  by  such  a  comparison. 

(1)  In  any  chemical  reaction  such  as 

-Agj  +  Cl,=2AgC!l+  heat  evolved, 

the  sum  of  the  energies  on  one  side  of  the  equation  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  energies  on  the  other  side.  The  chemical 
energy  of  a  body  is  measured  by  the  inverse  of  the  heat  ne- 
cessary to  separate  the  atoms  constituting  the  molecule — or, 
in  the  case  where  the  molecule  consists  of  but  one  atom,  of 
unlocking  in  that  atom  the  affinities  which  mutually  saturate 
one  another.  Therefore  the  inverse  of  the  heat  necessary  to 
separate  the  two  atoms  of  silver  +  the  inverse  of  that  required 
to  separate  the  two  atoms  of  chlorine  =  twice  the  inverse  of 
the  heat  required  to  separate  one  atom  of  silver  from  one  atom 
of  chlorine  +  the  heat  evolved. 

(2)  After  many  attempts  to  obtain  a  numerical  measure  of 
the  chemical  energy  of  a  molecule  of  any  substance,  we  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  approximately  repre- 
sented by  the  melting-point  of  the  body  in  such  a  way  that 
the  chemical  energy  of  a  molecule  of  anv  solid  substance  is 
inversely  as  its  melting-point  measured  from  the  absolute 
zero  (-273^0.).^ 

Before  proceeding  farther,  we  wish  expressly  to  state  that 
the  inverse  of  the  melting-point  of  a  substance  is  taken  merely 
as  an  empirical  measure  of  its  chemical  energy,  because  as  yet 
a  true  measure  of  it  has  not  been  discovered ;  and  by  using  it 
in  this  way  we  have  been  led  to  the  relations  given  below. 

Assuming,  then,  tentatively  that  the  inverse  of  the  melting- 

*  Communicated  by  the  Authors. 
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point  is  such  a  measure^  it  will  follow  that  in  the  equation 
Agi  +  Cl,=2AgCl  +  heat  evolved, 

ihe  inverse  of  the  melting-point  of  silver  +  the  inverse  of  the 
melting-point  of  chlorine  —  twice  the  inverse  of  the  melting- 

Eoint  of  silver  chloride  will  give  a  number  proportional  to  the 
eat  evolved.     Let  x  be  this  number;  then 

Ag,  +  CI,  =2AgCl  +  heat  evolved,') 
1      .     1    »    2    ^  >..(!) 


1273      198      724 
Therefore 


_  J_  .  J 2^ 

*""  1273  ■*"  198      724 

By  carrying  out  calculations  in  this  way  for  all  the  solid 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  those  solid  elements  (inclu- 
ding K,  Na,  Li,  Ag,  Cu',  Mg,  Zn,  Cd,  Ba,  Pb,  Sn'^  Sn^,  Cu'', 
Al,  Tl,  and  Sb)  of  which  me  necessary  melting-points  and 
heats  of  formation  have  been  determined,  we  obtain  numbers 
for  the  heats  of  formation  which  follow  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  order  of  size  as  the  experimental  heats  of  formation. 
The  numbers,  however,  though  following  the  same  order  of 
magnitude,  are  not  proportional  to  those  foand  by  experiment. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  relation  strictly  applies  only 
when  all  the  reacting  and  resulting  bodies  are  solid  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  to  which  the  experimental  heat-determina- 
tions are  generally  referred.  For  the  iodides  among  them- 
selves the  relation  is  a  quantitative  one ;  but  for  the  cnlorides 
and  bromides  this  is  not  the  case,  since  chlorine  is  a  gas  and 
bromine  a  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  so  that  their 
chemical  energy  in  these  physical  conditions  will  not  be  repre- 
sented by  the  inverse  of  their  melting-points.  They  have, 
however,  been  calculated  as  follows  from  the  experimental 
beats  of  formation  of  KI,  AgBr,  and  AgCl,  and  the  melting- 
points  of  K,  Ag,  I,  KI,  AgBr,  and  AgCl,  thus  : — 

Let  as  the  value  required  for  Cl^, 
6=  „  „  Br,. 

Then  from  equation  (1)  we  have 

2K+I,--2KI     _   heat  of  formation  of  KI 
Ag,  +  01,-2AgUl      heat  of  formation  of  AgCr    '    ^^^ 
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or 

335  ^  383      907      85 


2     "35* 


from  which 
Again^ 


1273"^"     724 
a=0-00460. 


2K-hIa-2KI     ^    heat  of  formation  of  KI 
Ag2  +  Br, — 2  AgBr      heat  of  formation  of  AgBr' 
or 

2         J 2_ 

335  "*"  383      907         85 


.     .  2      ""26-1* 


from  which 


1273  ^   "        700 
6=0-00404 


Therefore  the  ralne  for  CI,    =0-00460, 
and  for  Br,     =000404; 

the  inverse  of  their  melting-points  being 
Cl,=  jig  =0-00505, 

Br,=  ^=0-00398. 
251 

Bpr  the  use  of  the  two  former  numbers  for  CI,  and  Br,,  and 
the  mverse  of  its  meltinff-point  for  I,,  the  following  table  has 
been  drawn  up.  In  the  fourth  column  of  this  table,  containing 
the  experimental  heats  of  formation,  (B)  after  a  number  sig- 
nifies Berthelot,  (T)  Thomson,  (A)  Andrews,  (F  &  S)  Favre 
and  Silbermann.  In  all  cases  the  heats  of  formation,  both 
calculated  and  experimental,  are  for  the  combination  of  one 
atom  of  halogen. 
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Equation. 

M= 

jrXlOOOO 

Heat  of  formation. 

N 
Constant. 

no.  of  atoms* 
of  halogen 

Calculated 
=Mx2-5. 

N=found. 

^ 

105O  (B) 
105-6  (T) 

[2K-f    CI,    =2Ka+heat1 

430 

107    - 

l(M-6  (A) 
101O(F&S) 

'2-4(105) 

102-7 

J 

f2Na+    CI,    =2NaCH-heat1 

101     ' 

97-3  (B) 

2-4  (97-3) 

40-6 

97-7  (T) 
94-8  (F  k  S) 

100-4  (B) 

2K  +  Br,    =2KBr+heat] 

99-0  (B) 

39-8 

99    . 

95-3  (T) 
90-2  (FAS) 

►  2-6(99) 

^ 

89-2 

^ 

r2Na+    Br,   =2NaBr+heat  | 

93     « 

90^  (B) 

2-4  (90-6) 

371 

90-4  (B) 
85-7  (T) 

r2Li+    CI,    =2Lia+heatl 

336 

84 

93-8  (T) 

2-7(93-8) 

' 

85-2  (B) 

' 

f2K+    I,     =2KI+heBtl 
2         1       _    2                  

.335+383         9OT  + 

86-4  (B) 

31-9 

80    . 

801  (T) 
77-3  (FAS) 

2-6(80-1) 

, 

76-3 

/ 

f2Na+    I,    =2NaI  +  l>eatl 

2           1      -2                   

389+383        802+  '    . 

73 

74-2  (B) 

1 2-6  (74) 

291 

74-1  (B) 
691  (T) 

11,+   Ol,  =21101+ heat  j 

17-6 

44 

486 

2-7(48-6) 

'Tl,4-  Br,    =2TlBr+heat] 

15-6 

39 

46-4 

2-9  (46-4) 

Tl,+    I,    =TLI,+heat| 

li      1     1     o-*     1  

563*^  383        712  "^         J 

14-9 

37 

35-6 

2-4(35-6) 

-^a+    CI,    =2i|01+heat| 
|J,3+KK)460-   4  +   ,    j    ••• 

131 

33 

29-4  (B) 
29-2  (B) 
34-8  (FAS) 

2-6(34-8) 

Cu,-|-     01,  =2Chi01+heat1 

331  (B) 

onus  /T>\ 

12^ 

32    . 

35-6  (B) 
32-9  (B) 
32-8  (T) 

2-6(33) 

Cii,+     Br,  =2CuBr+heBt] 
l,i,+  O0404=   4   +   ,    j 

28 

J  2-6  (29) 

IM 

30-0  (B) 
290  (B) 
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BquatioQ. 

M= 

xxlOOOO 
no.  of  atoms 
of  halogen 

Heat  of  fonnation. 

N 
Constant 

Calculated 
=Mx2-5. 

N=found. 

[H^^^    Br,   =2AgBr+heat| 

|0u,+     I,     =Ou,I,  +  hert] 

l3Bi+883         m   ^        i 
CA^+    I.    =A^I,  +  he»t1 

,  1273"*"  883   ^  800  ■•■  '    J 

9-8 
110 

107 

25 
27 

277(B) 
267(B) 
25^  (PAS) 

21-9  (B) 
217  (B) 

19-2  (B) 
197  (B) 
18-6  (FAS) 
159 

2^(261) 
20  (21-9) 

1-9  (19-7) 

f2Mg+      201,      =Mg^01,+ heati 
(^+(2x00460)=    i^+'    ] 
(2iSg+     2Br,      =Mg,Br«+he»t| 
(^+(2X00404)=  glj      +x    1 
f2Bft+      2Br,      =Ba.Br,+  h««t 
j^+(2x«M04)-^^   +   x     j 
f  Od,+      2C1,       =20dCl,  +  heat  1 
(4+(2x<»460)=   g^    +   .     I 
fOd,+      2Br,      =2C(iBr,4-h«rt  1 
l_^+(2x<K)404)=^     +'     1 
r  Zn,+      2C1,       =2Zna,  +  heat  1 
^+(2X00460)-    4    +   x 

Za,+      2Br,       =2ZnBr,+  heat  | 
1^+(2X<XM04)=^     +x 
rZn,+        21,       =2ZnI,    +  heat  T 

.633"*"      883             719     ^  '      . 
rOd,+       21,       =20dl,    +heat1 
1  4.        2          „    2         .     .      • 
.m"*"      383             677 

275 
247 
24-8 
211 
18-5 
17-6 
167 
101 
9^ 

62 
62 

« { 
«{ 

44 
42 
25 
25 

75-5  (B) 
75-5  (T) 

70-0  (B) 

847  (T) 

46-6  (B) 
46  6  {T) 

421  (B) 
417(B) 

48-6  (B) 
50  6  (A) 
50-3  (FAS) 

43  6  (B) 
431  (B) 
40-6  (A) 

29-6  (B) 
300(B) 
26-6  (A) 

27-9  (B) 
27-5  (B) 

}  27  (75-5) 
2-8(700) 
34(847) 

1 2-2  (46-6) 

1 2-3  (41-9) 
J 

1 2-8  (48-6) 
2-6(431) 

2-8(287) 
12-8(277 

r Pb,+      2a,       =2PbCl,  +  heat  ' 
|gjg+(2x«)460)=   ^    +   .    j 

CSii,+      2C1,       =2SnCl,  H- heat  j 
|^+(2X00460)=   ,4    +   *     j 

206 
18-4 

51 
46 

41-4  (B) 
42-6  (B) 
41-4  (T) 
447  (FAS) 

40-4  (B) 
40-4  (T) 
40-2 

2-2(447) 
2-2  (40-4) 
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Table  {continued). 


Eqaation. 

jrxlOOOO 
no.  of  atoms 
of  halogen 

Heat  of  formation. 

N 
Conitant 

Calculated 
=Mx2-5. 

N=found. 

i  Ph,+      2Br,      =2PbBra+  heat  | 
(gJ.+(2x-004(H)=   4   +   X      1 

r  8n,+      2Br,       =2SnBr,+  heat  1 
|^-K2XH)0404)=^^    +x      \ 

(  Cu^+      201,       =2Cu01,  +  heat  1 

fSn,+        21,        =2SnI,    +heat  1 

ao3+      ^           6g9     +  '    J 
fPb,+       21,        =2PbT,    +heatl 

1605           383            656      ^         J 

17-8 
15-8 

18-4 

9-6 
9^ 

44 
39 

46    . 

24 
24 

36-3  (B) 
36-2  (B) 
38-5  (B) 
32-8  (FA 8) 

36-7  (B) 
34-4  (B) 

32-9  (B) 
31-0  (B) 
25-8  (T) 
30  5  (A) 
29-5  (PA 8) 

27-0  (B) 

25-2  (B) 
26-4  (B) 
23-2  (FA 8) 
269 

2^(3S-5) 
2-8(857) 

« 1-8  (32-9) 

2-8  (27-0) 
2^(25-2) 

8n,+       4Br,      =2SiiBr^-|-heat  T 

4+(4X«>«)*)=    g|    +   X       • 

f  8n,+       41,       =2SnI^     +  heat  1 

503"^      ^       ""419      "^   '    J 

14-4 
9-5 

36 
24 

28-8  (B) 
20-0  (B) 

20  (28-8) 

21  (20O) 

rAl,-|-      3C1,       =Al-Cl.+heat  1 
|_^4.(3X<KH60)=  :i3    +   *     1 
JA1,+       3Br,      =Al,Br,4-heat| 
{g^+(8xO0404)=    3^    +   X     ) 

J8b^+       6C1,       =4Sb01,  +  heat  1 
|^+(6X«)«K))=  4     +   X    j 
fAl,+        81,       =ALIe     +heat] 

g^^        383       ""398      ^   '    J 
rP^+        61,       r=4PI,     4heat| 

an"*"     ^     -  ^    "^  '  . 

21-2 
17-6 
14-5 
10-8 
6-6 

63 
44 
86 
27 
14 

63-6  (B) 
63-6  (T) 

44-2  (B) 

30-4  (B) 
30  6  (A) 
28-8 

23-4  (B) 
3-5  (B) 

2-6  (63-6) 

2-5  (44-2) 

21  (30-5) 
/ 

2-2(234) 
0^(3-5) 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  65.  Jan.  1881. 
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From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that^  by  dividing  the  expe- 
rimental heat  of  formation  (N)  by  the  namber  in  the  second 
column  (M),  a  nearly  constant  number  is  obtained^  which  is 

given  in  the  last  column.     The  mean  of  the  numbers  for  ^ 

SB  2*46  or  about  2*5,  which  latter  has  been  assumed  as  correct. 
On  multiplying  M  by  this  number  2*5,  we  obtain  the  calculated 
heats  of  formation  as  shown  in  the  third  column;  and  these 
agree  fairly  well  with  the  experimental  heats  of  formation  in 
the  fourth  column.  The  bracketed  numbers  in  the  last  column 
represent  those  values  of  N  which  have  been  used  in  finding 

the  constant  ^^' 
M 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  percentage  differences 

between  the  calculated  and  experimental  heats  of  formation: — 

first  (column  I.),  as  referred  to  the  experimental  numbers  given 

in  brackets  in  the  last  column  of  the  preceding  table ;  and 

second  (column  II.),  to  the   nearest  extreme  experimental 

number,  when  the  calculated  number  is  either  greater  or  less 

than  all  the  experimental  numbers.     For  comparison,  ihere  is 

given  in  column  III.  the  percentage  difference  between  the 

greatest  and  least  of  the  experimental  values  reckoned  on  the 

bracketed  numbers  in  the  last  colunm  of  the  preceding  table* 


I. 

IL 

in. 

L 

II. 

m. 

KCl    

1-9 
30 
20 
2-2 

100 
60 
1-8 
9-0 

16-0 
40 
6-0 
3-0 
33 
40 

26-0 

370 
80 

no 

270 

13 

30 

0 

2-2 
lOO 

0 

0 

90 
160 

40 

0 

2^4 

33 

2-3 
250 
370 

80 
110 
270 

4-4 

SO 

120 

5-4 

no 

70 

160 
8-6 
83 
80 

190 
0 

CdCl, 

CdBr, 

ZnCL 

140 

90 

90 

2-5 

130 

90 

140 

140 

140 

90 

390 

no 

40 
240 
20O 

M 

0 

180 

150 

300O 

140 
90 
90 
0 

6-5 
90 
140 
HO 
140 
90 
390 

no 

0 

240 
20O 

11 

0 

180 
160 

0 

40 
70 

no 

7-3 
0^6 

150 

220 
150 

0 
6-7 

NaCl  

KBr    

NaBr 

ZnBr. 

LiOl   

Znl,   

KI  

Cdl!   

Nal    

PbO% 

TIC)    

SnClj 

TlBr  

PbBr, 

Til 

SnBrj 

AgOl  

CuCL 

Oua  

SnL    . 

OuBr 

pbf, ::::::;:: 

AgBr 

gnBp 

Oul 

Snl. 

Agl 

Al,bl.    

Mga,    

biSbpj! 

Te 

«■.„, 

*  *i  ..••.•...•.. 

Mean  of  all  except  PI,  - 

no 

lOO 

80 

The  average  difference  between  the  heats  of  formation  as 
found  by  experiment  and  by  calculation  from  the  melting- 
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points  is  11  per  cent.^  whilst  the  average  diflTerence  between 
the  heats  of  formation  as  found  experimentally  for  the  same 
compound  by  diflferent  observers  is  8  per  cent.;  which  shows 
that  the  metnod  of  calculating  the  heats  of  formation  from  the 
melting-points  gives  lesulia  as  near  as  could  be  expected^  and 
especiallv  when  we  take  into  consideration : — 

(1)  That  no  less  than  three  separate  melting-points  are 
employed  in  each  calculation^  thus  rendering  the  latter  liable 
to  three  sources  or  error. 

(2)  That  the  size  of  the  molecules  in  the  solid  state,  both  of 
the  elements  entering  into  the  reaction  and  of  the  compounds 
produced,  are  in  most  cases  quite  unknown. 

(3)  That  many  of  the  melting-points  employed  are  subject 
to  considerable  uncertainty;  thus  those  for  Ba  vary  between 
450^  C.  and  the  melting-point  of  cast  iron,  those  for  Cu  be-* 
tween  950°  and  1330°,  Siose  for  Ag  between  916°  and  1040°, 
for  Mg  between  433°  and  750°,  those  for  Al  between  600°  and 
above  890°,  for  Cd  between  228°  and  325°,  for  Zn  between 
360°  and  450°,  for  Pb  between  320°  and  335°,  for  Sn  between 
220°  and  246°,  and  for  Sb  between  425°  to  621° 

(4)  That  the  high  average  difference  between  the  calculated 
and  experimental  heats  of  formation  is  chiefly  due  to  large 
errors  in  a  comparatively  few  cases  ;  for  only  about  one  third 
(14  out  of  38)  of  the  whole  number  of  instances  give  differ- 
ences above  the  average,  and  in  6  out  of  the  14  only  one  expe- 
rimental determination  of  the  heat  of  formation  has  been  made, 
whilst  in  four  of  the  remaining  8  the  difference  between  the 
experimental  numbers  themselves  is  very  great.  Further,  in 
8  of  the  14  instances  in  which  differences  above  the  average 
occur,  the  determinations  of  the  melting-points  of  the  metals 
differ  by  as  much  as  100°  to  400°  C,  and  in  the  case  of  Ba 
even  about  1200°. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  it  is  only  by  adopting 
molecules  of  a  size  different  from  that  usually  ackowledg^ 
that  numbers  agreeing  with  our  theory  are  obtained.    Also  in 

calculating  the  ratio  ^^  we  have  in  a  few  instances  used  that 

l^at  of  formation  most  favourable  to  the  theory. 

In  the  tables  we  have  given  all  the  examples  to  which  our 
method  of  calculation  can  be  applied ;  but  whether  the  above 
relation  does  exist  or  not  requires  confirmation  in  other 
cases,  for  which,  however,  the  necessary  data  are  at  present 
wanting. 


D2 
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III.  On  Action  at  a  Distance. 
By  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  D.ScJ* 

THE  idea  of  immediate  action  at  a  distance  has  been  so 
thoroughly  condemned  by  Newton,  Clerk  Maxwell,  and 
other  leaders  of  science  in  this  country,  that  one  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  Mr.  Walter  Browne  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
undertake  its  defence  and  to  plead  whatever  can  be  pleaded  on 
its  behalf,  because  there  is  a  danger  that  in  discarding  too 
completely  any  point  of  view  some  valuable  truth  may  be 
temporarily  lost  sight  of  at  the  same  time. 

In  his  carefullv  constructed  argument,  communicated  by 
the  Physical  Sociehr  of  London  to  the  December  number  of 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  Mr.  Browne  has  mainly  occupied 
himself  with  certain  views  concerning  the  aether,  more  especi- 
ally with  the  one  whose  propoundment  at  the  present  time  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  striking  success  of  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  the  one,  namely,  which  regards  every  pheno- 
menon in  the  universe  as  due  to  the  bombardment  of  freely 
flying  atoms  of  various  sizes  and  length  of  path. 

I  am  not  anxious  to  defend  this  interesting  hypothesis,  which, 
whether  it  ultimately  maintain  its  ground  or  not,  is  sure  to 
find  supporters;  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  very  materially  affects 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  such  a  uiing  as 
direct  action  of  one  bodv  or  another  across  a  distance — ^because, 
as  Mr.  Browne  and  others  have  observed,  the  magnitude  of 
the  distance  across  which  the  action  takes  place  is  of  no  mo- 
ment whatever.  The  real  point  in  Mr.  Browne^s  argument  in 
favour  of  action  at  a  distance  consists,  I  think,  in  the  meta- 
physical difficulties  which  he  finds  in  assuming  the  exi^^^tence 
of  immediate  contact  between  two  bodies  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

But  I  venture  to  think  that,  putting  metaphysics  entirely 
on  one  side,  we  may  prove  in  a  perfecUy  simple  and  physical 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  for  two  bodies  not  in  contact  to 
act  directly  on  each  other ;  in  other  words^  we  can  show  that 
action  at  a  distance  is  incompatible  either  with  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  or  with  Newton's  "  third  law,"  or  with 
both. 

Let  us  state  these  two  axioms,  with  the  necessary  definitions, 
thus: — 

1st.  If  a  body  A  act  directly  and  solely  on  a  body  B,  the 
force  with  which  A  acts  on  B  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force 
with  which  B  acts  on  A. 

2nd.  If  B  yield  to  the  force  exerted  by  A,  A  is  said  to  do 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author* 
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"  work,"  and  B  to  have  work  done  upon  it — the  work  done  in 
each  case  being  measured  by  the  proauct  of  the  force  exerted 
into  the  distance  moved  throagh  in  the  direction  of  the  force ; 
and  A  is  said  to  have  lost  an  amount  of  "  energy  "  numerically 
equal  to  the  work  done  by  it,  and  B  is  said  to  have  gained  an 
amount  of  energy  equal  to  the  work  done  upon  it.  JBut  there 
is  no  loss  or  gain  of  energy  on  the  whole  ;  so  the  energy  is 
simply  transferred  from  A  to  B  by  the  act  of  work;  or  the  work 
done  by  B  upon  A  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  work  done  by 
A  upon  B. 

Now,  if  these  premises  are  granted,  it  follows  at  once,  since 
the  forces  (F)  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  the  works  (Fs)  are 
also  equal  and  opposite,  that  the  distances  («)  must  be  equal 
but  not  opposite;  that  is,  that  the  two  bodies  must  move  over 
precisely  the  same  distance  and  in  the  same  sense ;  which 
practically  asserts  that  they  move  together  and  are  in  contact^ 
so  long  as  the  action  is  going  on. 

All  this  is  utterly  at  variance  with  what  happens  when  the 
earth  pulls  a  stone,  or  when  a  magnet  attracts  a  piece  of  iron, 
or  when  a  gun  fires  a  bullet.  The  distances  moved  through 
by  the  two  bodies  are  by  no  means  the  same,  and  are  even  m 
opposite  senses ;  so  that,  so  far  from  energy  being  transferred 
from  one  bodv  to  the  other,  some  energy  is  gained  by  both 
bodies,  though  very  little  by  the  larger  one. 

Hence,  admitting  the  premises,  we  are  bound  (and  of  course 
perfectly  willing)  to  conclude  that  the  gun  does  not  fire  the 
bullet,  but  that  the  powder  fires  both  the  bullet  and  the  gun : 
the  gun,  in  fact,  has  no  direct  action  on  the  bullet  at  all,  it 
does  not  touch  it ;  it  is  the  powder  which  is  in  contact  with 
each,  does  work  on  each,  and  communicates  some  of  its  energy 
to  each. 

But  we  are  equally  bound  to  conclude  that  the  earth  has  no 
direct  action  on  the  stone,  nor  the  magnet  on  the  iron,  but 
that  the  medium  surrounding  both  presses  them  together :  it 
is  in  contact  with  each,  does  work  on  each,  and  communicates 
some  of  its  energy  to  each.  The  nature  of  this  medium  and 
of  its  contact  happen  to  be  both  utterly  unknown  ;  but  other- 
wise the  three  cases  are  analogous. 

I  could  illustrate  my  meaning  more  fully  by  examining 
these  examples  in  greater  detail  or  by  taking  others ;  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  unnecessary.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted 
to  refer  Mr.  Browne  to  a  short  paper  on  Energy  which  appeared 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  October  1879. 

UiiiTeitttj  College,  London. 
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IV.  On  Action  at  a  Distance.    By  S.  ToLVER  Preston*. 

IN  the  last  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Walter  R.  Browne,  "  On  Action  at  a  Distance  ti 
in  which  some  condasions  of  mine  relating  to  the  explanation 
of  gravitation,  or  the  general  phenomena  of  approach,  under 
the  kinetic  theory  of  tne  aether,  are  noticed. 

Although  some  of  the  objections  cited  by  Mr.  Browne  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  much  weight,  and  some  will,  I  think, 
be  found  to  be  answered  in  my  previous  papers^,  I  will  never- 
theless comment  upon  a  few  points  here. 

First,  on  page  440,  a  diflSculty  originally  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Crollj,  m  a  notice  of  my  papers,  is  alluded  to,  relating 
to  the  porosity  of  matter  required  by  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gravity.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  difficulty 
was  considered  by  me  (Philosophical  Magazine,  Feb.  1878), 
and  a  means  suggested  for  surmounting  it||. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Browne  concludes,  apparently  rather  gra^- 
tuitously ,  on  page  441  as  follows,  viz. : — "  Hence  our  concep- 
tion of  the  gravity-gas  must  practically  be  that  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  indefiuitelv  small  particles  moving  in  all  directions 
with  indefinitely  high  velocities — a  conception  from  which  it 
hardly  seems  safe  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion  whatever." 

It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  number  of  particles 
in  unit  of  volume,  their  dimensions,  and  meanlf  velocity,  are 
not  actually  assumed  by  me  to  be  indefinite  (but  strictly 
finite).  Any  finite  values,  however  great,  are  still  an  unli- 
mited distance  from  indefinite  values. . 

Thirdly,  on  page  442,  the  fact  is  deemingly  overlooked  that, 
according  to  the  vortex-atom  theory  (alluded  to  in  the  context), 
it  appears  that  molecules  would  be  elastic**;  so  that  it  would 
not  seem  necessary  to  assume  that  the  molecules  of  a  solid  bar 
are  normally  at  a  distance  from  each  other  in  order  to  explain 

*  Commuiiicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Bead  before  the  Physical  Society,  November  13, 1880. 

i  Philosophical  Magazine,  Sept.  and  Nov.  1877,  Feb.  1878. 

$  Ibid.  Jan.  1878. 

II  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  molecules  of  matter  themtdves  have  an  open 
structure,  then  matter  may  possess  anv  degree  of  porosity  (or  permeability 
to  the  particles  of  the  gravific  eether)  that  observed  facts  may  require. 
The  onen  structure  of  molecules  is  only  d  priori  natural,  since  a  solid 
(block)  structure  of  molecules  would  involve  useless  waste  of  material. 

%  The  high  velocity  of  the  particles  is  the  perfectly  natural  consequence 
of  their  minute  mass. 

♦♦  It  is  sufficiently  dear  that  if  **  elasticity  "were  not  yet  explained^  the 
first  step  towards  this  end  would  have  to  be  the  rejection  of  <^  action  at  a 
distance,"  since  the  retention  of  an  occult  quality  would  render  any  explo' 
nation  hopeless. 
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the  contraction  of  the  bar  (within  certain  limits)  under  an 
applied  pressure — the  bar  being  elastic  partly  through  the 
elasticity  of  the  open  structure  of  its  molecules*. 

Fourthly^  it  appears  to  be  assumed  by  Mr.  Browne  that 
the  postulate  of  "  action  at  a  distance  "  affords  an  alternative 
explanaiion  of  facts,  as  on  page  444  it  is  remarked  as  fol- 
lows, viz.: —  ....  ''it  must  be  held  to  be  demonstrated  that 
the  phenomena  of  cohesion  cannot  be  explained^  except  on 
the  nypothesis  of  action  at  a  distance." 

It  may,  surely,  well  be  asked  here  how  that  which  is  in  itself 
inexplicable  can  explain  any  thing,  or  how  the  assumption  of 
an  occult  quality  can  throw  light  upon  any  problem  whatever. 

In  conclusion,  it  ^nnot  fail,  I  think,  to  be  apparent  (as  an 
important  fact)  to  an  impartial  observer,  that  a  movement  in 
accordance  with  the  kinetic  theory  is  the  only  possible  (or  con- 
ceivable) motion  that  can  naturally  maintain  itself  among  par- 
ticles of  matter  left  to  themselves  in  free  space  (if  we  refrain 
from  attributing  to  matter  occult  and  mystical  qualities,  which 
only  involve  every  thing  in  obscurity). 

The  application  of  the  kinetic  theory  to  the  phenomena  of 
sound,  lights,  gravity,  and  (possibly)  to  the  motions  of  the 
larger-scale  stellar  masses  of  the  universe§  immersed  in  the 
kinetic  aether  (as  developed  by  me  in  former  essays  in  this 
Journal  and  elsewhere)  would  seem  to  afford  some  hope  of 
ultimately  correlating  a  wide  range  of  phenomena  under  one 
fundamental  cause  of  extreme  simplicity. 

*  To  afford  some  rough  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  molecules  of  open 
atmcture  may  be  conceived  to  be  held  together  (in  cohesion)  hj  the  pres- 
sure of  streams  of  particles,  I  would  refer  to  my  paper  entitled  "  A  Sug- 
gestion in  re^rd  to  Crystallization/'  Phil.  Mag.  April  1880. 

t  The  itahcs  are  mine. 

X  'Nature/  Jan.  Id,  1880,  ''On  a  Mode  of  Explaining  the  Transrerse 
VibratioDS  of  Light." 

S  Philosophical  Magazine,  August  1879  and  November  1880. 

The  difficulty  of  the  explanation  of  magnetism  (alluded  to  by  Mr.  Browne 
on  ^aee  444)  may  be  freely  admitted.  But  magnetism  is  a  somewhat 
speoaT  phenomenon,  dependent  possibly  on  apecial  (or  secondary)  condi- 
tions. It  would  surely  be  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  theory 
should  be  capable  of  giving  full  satisfaction  in  all  cases.  It  would  be  even 
strange  if  some  difficulties  did  not  present  themselves  at  the  outset.  We 
can  only  say  that  by  explaining  some  important  or  fuudamental  facts  (such 
as  gravitation,  some  effects  of  cohesion,  &c.),  the  hope  may  be  reasonably 
entert^ned  that  an  addition  to  knowledge  will  throw  light  upon  others — 
BO  long  as  we  hold  to  strict  mechanical  conceptions,  and  do  not  close  the 
door  to  discovery  by  postulating  the  mystery  of  "action  at  a  distance." 
(See  alM  paper  "On  Method  in  Causal  Research/'  Phil.  Mag.  May  1880, 
in  connexion  with  this.) 

Among  all  the  arguments  expended  on  "  action  at  a  distauce,**  it  cer- 
tainly appears  strange  that  the  one  firm  and  indisputable  fact  is  not  more 
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V.  TmvlicaHonal  and  Emiational  Logic. 
By  Hugh  McColl,  B.A,^  University  of  London*. 

PHOF.  JEVONS,  in  his  new  work, '  Studies  in  Deductive 
Logic/  of  which  he  has  kindly  sent  me  a  copy,  refers 
to  my  papers  in  ^  Mind '  and  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Society'  in  terms  which  might  give  rise  to 
some  misapprehension  as  to  the  real  nature  of  my  symbo- 
lical method.  He  says  that  '^  I  reject  equations  in  favour  of 
implications y^'*  and  in  so  doing  "  ignore  the  necessity  of  the 
equation  for  the  application  of  the  Principle  of  Substitution." 
Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  I  reject  equations  in  favour  of 
implications  in  those  classes  of  logical  problems  (and  they  are 
very  numerous)  in  which  implications  lead  to  the  simplest, 
shortest,  and  most  elegant  solutions;  but  there  are  other 
classes  of  problems,  especially  in  mathematics,  which  necessi- 
tate the  equational  form  of  statement ;  and  in  these  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  it.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  my  method 
admits  of  both  forms  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  employ  both, 
sometimes  even  in  the  same  problem.  In  my  first  paper  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Mathematical  Sociefy  (which 
treats  of  the  limits  of  multiple  integrals)  I  adopt  the  equational 
form  throughout ;  in  my  second  and  third  papers,  which  relate 
entirely  to  questions  of  pure  logic,  I  generally  adopt  the  im- 
plicational  form,  as  the  simplest  and  most  effective  ;  while  in 
my  fourth  paper,  which  treats  of  probability,  1  mainly  adopt 
the  equational  form. 

As  to  the  statement  that  '^  I  ignore  the  necessity  of  the 
equation  in  the  application  of  the  Principle  of  Substitution," 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  what  it  means.  I  cer- 
tainly recognize  the  principle  that  if  «=/8,  then  yt«)  =/r/8), 
or,  as  the  rule  may  be  expressed  symbolically  in  my  notation. 
(a=:/3)  :  ^y(«)=/(/8)|^ ;  but  1  cannot  in  the  least  understand 
what  bearing  this  has  upon  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  my  system  of  implications. 

The  question  whether  the  implication  «  :  /8,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, the  equation  a=a/9,  should  be  preferred  in  a  symbolical 
sj'stem  of  logic,  must  be  decided  on  the  broad  grounds  of  prac- 
tical convenience.     I  believe  it  may  be  taken  as  a  useful 

dearly  kept  in  view,  tIz.  that  this  assumption  or  theory,  by  opening  out 
an  absolutely  limitless  field  of  speculative  hypothesis,  completely  annihi- 
lates all  method  or  rational  system  in  physical  inquiry,  and  therefore  that 
all  progress  or  insight  into  the  physical  processes  underlying  phenomena 
is  aosolutely  brought  to  a  standfttiTl  so  long  as  this  theory  is  aohered  to. 
•  Communicate  by  the  Author. 
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principle  in  symbolical  reasoning  generally,  that  conventional 
symbols  of  abbreviation  should  De  adopted  for  all  expressions 
which  liave  to  be  employed  frequently.  On  this  principle  cf  was 
probably  used  as  a  convenient  abbreviation  for  acuiy  a^for  aaaay 
and  so  on,  before  the  discovery  of  the  important  law  expressed 
by  the  eqaation  a"  x  a^^a^-^^.  The  same  necessity  for  sym- 
bolical abbreviation  originated  the  useful  symbols  y^[^),  y][^,y), 
/'(«),  and  many  others.  On  this  principle,  since  I  find  that 
such  statements  as  "  If  «  is  true  /9  is  true,"  or  "  a  implies  /8," 
are  extremely  common  in  all  reasoning j  I  use  the  simple  symbol 
ft  :  /9  as  a  very  convenient  abbreviation*.  Granted  that  the 
equation  a=afi  will  also  accurately  express  the  statement  "a 
implies  /8,"  it  is  a  much  less  simple  and  suggestive  expression 
for  it.  Compare,  again,  the  implication,  ajS  +  y 8  :  oi  +  cd, 
with  its  equivalent,  the  equation  a/8  +  78=(«/8  +  7S)(a6  +  cc?), 
and  the  superior  simplicihr  of  the  implication  will  be  still  more 
striking.  But  the  abbreviating  power  of  my  symbol  of  impli- 
cation becomes  most  conspicuous  in  what  may  be  called  tm- 
plications  of  the  second  order ^  as  in  the  syllogism 

(«:/9)(/9:y):C«:r). 
May  I  ask  Prof.  Jevons  how  he  would  express  this  syllogism 
in  his  equational  notation,  in  pure  symbols  and  entirely  with- 
out words.  I  can  only  see  one  way  in  which  he  could  do  this 
consistently  with  his  views,  namely  by  the  very  clumsy  equa- 
tion 

(«=./3)(/8=/37)=(«=»/8)(/9=/3y)(«=«7). 

This  looks  so  exceedingly  like  a  reduclio  ad  absvrdvm^  that  I 
cannot  help  hoping  that  it  will  lead  Prof.  Jevons  to  reconsider 
his  opinion  that  the  equational  form  alone  should  be  employed 
in  symbolical  logic. 

So  far  I  have  argued  on  the  assumption  that  my  a :  /9  is 
equivalent  to  Prof.  Jevons's  assaQ;  and  both  Prof.  Jevons  and 
I  agree,  1  believe,  in  the  opinion  that  practically  this  is  the  case. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  this 
assumption  to  be  strictly  true,  the  letters  a  and  fi  must  have 
the  same  meanings  in  the  implication  a  :  /8  as  in  the  equation 
a=a/3;  and  therefore  either  each  letter  must  in  both  forms 

*  The  equivalence  of  a:  (i  and  a=zafi  may  be  proyed  formally  in  my 
notation  as  follows : — 
From  the  fonnula 

(«=/9)=(«:/3)03:-) 
we  cret 

(«=«^)  =  («  :  «/3)(«/3  :  «)=(«:«)(«  :  /3)(«3  :  «)=(«  :  /3); 

for  the  &ctors  «  :  a  and  «0  :  «  are  each  eaual  to  unity — that  is  to  say, 
ahoayB  truey  whatever  the  statements  m  and  fi  may  be.  (See  formula  3 
of  tUs  paper  further  on.) 
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denote  a  statement,  as  in  my  system^  or  else  each  letter  most 
in  both  forms  denote  a  quality  or  thing j  as  in  Prof.  Jevons's 
system.  On  the  supposition  that  each  letter  denotes  a  state^ 
ment,  my  notation  exhibits  clearly  the  very  remarkable  fact 
that  in  the  syllogism  {a  :  /8)(/8  :  7)  :  («t :  7),  the  very  same 
relation  which  connects  a  with  /3^  and  0  with  7,  connects  also 
the  combined  premises  («  :  /8)(/9  :  y)  with  the  conclusion  a  :  y. 
On  the  assumption  that  each  letter  denotes  a  statement,  Prof. 
Jevons's  notation  (as  I  have  shown)  could  only  show  this  co- 
incidence of  relation  in  a  very  clumsy  and  roundabout  manner; 
while,  on  the  assumption  that  each  letter  denotes  a  thing  or 
quality  (as  in  his  system),  his  notation  could  scarcely  be  used 
in  this  extended  way  at  all. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  many  other  useful  and  symme- 
trical formulsB,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  altogether  unin- 
terpretable  on  Prof-  Jevons's  hj-pothesis  that  each  letter 
should  denote  a  thing  or  quality ;  while  on  my  hypothesis, 
that  each  letter  should  denote  a  statement,  every  formula  con- 
yeys  a  clear  and  precise  meaning,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  misunderstand.     Take,  for  example,  the  formulae : — 

(1)  (A:a)(B:6)(C:<j)...:(ABC...:a6c...); 

(2)  (A:a)(B:6)(C:c)...:(A-hB-hC  +  ...:a  +  6  +  c  +  ...); 

(3)  {x  :  d){x  :  h){x  :  c) . .  .=(^  :  abc . . .); 

(4)  (a:  x)(h  :  x){c  :  ^r).. .  =  (a  +  6-f  c  +  ... :  x)\ 

(5)  (a:  ir)  +  (6:  4?)H-(<j:  a?)-f ...  :  (oic... :  0?), 

(6)  (x:a)  +  (a?:  6)  +  (a? :  <j)  +  . .. :  {xi  a  +  ft  +  cH-...). 

These  formulse  express  logical  laws  of  undoubted  truth,  which 
Prof.  Jevons  could  scarcely  express  in  his  notation  without  the 
help  of  words. 

Prof.  Jevons  approves  to  some  extent  of  my  accent  to  ex- 
press denial,  and  occasionally  adopts  this  notation  in  his  new 
work;  but  he  finds  it  difficult,  he  says,  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  advantage  in  my  innovations  in  other  respects,  and  he  is 
of  opinion  tlmt  "  my  proposals  tend  towards  throwing  Formal 
Logic  back  into  its  ante-boolian  confusion."  To  this  general 
condemnatory  opinion  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  definite  reply; 
I  can  only  express  my  regret  that  Prof.  Jevons  has  nownere 
throughout  his  book  given  a  single  example  of  this  tendency  in 
my  proposals  "  towards  throwing  Formal  Logic  back  into  its 
ante-Boolian  confusion.*'  Abundant  materials  were  at  his 
disposal  for  comparing  my  method  with  his  own  in  the  fairest 
ana  most  decisive  way  possible,  namely  in  the  actual  solution 
of  problems.  Out  of  the  various  problems  of  which  1  have 
published  solutions  he  might  surely  nave  found  one  with  which 
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to  point  and  illostrate  hi8  criticism.  Friendly  contests  are  at 
present  being  wa^ed  in  the  '  Educational  Times  *  among  the 
supporters  of  riyal  logical  methods  ;  I  hope  Prof.  Jevons  will 
not  take  it  amiss  if  I  venture  to  invite  him  to  enter  the  lists 
with  me^  and  there  make  good  the  charge  of  ^^  ante-Boolian 
confusion  "  which  he  brings  against  my  method. 
November  39, 1880. 

VI.  Note  on  Prof.  Exner's  Papers  on  Contact  Electricity. 
By  W.  E.  Ayrton  and  John  Perry*. 

L  TN  the  autumn  of  1879  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin  drew 
-L  our  attention  to  a  paper  by  Prof.  Exner,  read  before 
the  Vienna  Academy  of  Science,  and  appearing  in  the  July 
number  of  their  '  Transactions '  for  that  year.  This  paper  wiU 
also  be  found  reprinted  in  this  year's  April  number  of  Wiede- 
mann's Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie ;  and  quite  recently 
an  English  translation,  prepared  by  Mr.  Brown,  has  appeared, 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

As  then,  this  paper  has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  printed  at  least  three  times ;  and  as  the  reasoning 
employed  in  it  is  of  so  plausible  a  nature  as  to  mislead  a  casu^ 
reader,  and  to  give  him  erroneous  notions  on  the  subject  of 
contact  electricity,  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  draw 
attention  to  the  inaccuracies  it  contains. 

The  calculation  given  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  1851  by  Sir 
Wm.  Thomson  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's  cell. 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  is  oi 
course  well  known.  The  method  employed,  which  was  due 
to  Dr.  Joule,  is  as  follows : — The  work  done  by  a  quantity  of 
electricity  Q  passing  between  two  points  at  a  difference  of 

Sotential  E  is  EQ.  Now  if  this  electromotive  force  is  pro- 
uced  by  a  Daniell's  cell,  the  preceding  quantity  of  work  must 
be  equal  to  the  energy-equivalent  of  the  chemical  changes 
that  take  place  in  uus  cell  when  a  quantity  of  electriciy 
Q  passes  through  it.  And  since  this  latter  can  be  deter- 
nmied  from  the  heats  of  combustion  of  the  products  decom- 
posed and  formed,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  Joule's  mecha- 
nical equivalent  of  heat.  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  was  enabled  to 
calculate  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Daniell's  cell  from  the 
supposed  known  chemical  reactions  taking  place  in  it.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wright  f,  and  by  others,  that 
the  great  coincidence  between  the  electromotive  force  of  the 

*  Oommuiucated  bj  the  Physical  Society,  having  been  read  at  the 
Meeting  on  November  13, 1880. 

t  "  On  the  Determination  of  Chemical  Affinity  in  Terms  of  Electromo- 
tive Force,"  by  0.  R.  Alder  Wright,  D.Sc.,  Phil.  Mag.  AjffU  1880,  p.  247. 
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Daniell's  cell,  thus  calculated,  and  the  value  obtained  by  a 
direct  measurement  with  aD  absolute  electrometer  would  not 
have  been  arrived  at  by  Sir  William  had  he  had  at  his  disposal 
the  more  accurate  determinations  that  have  since  been  made 
of  the  heats  of  combustion.  This,  however,  as  we  think  may 
be  gathered  from  Dr.  Wright's  paper,  does  not  in  the  least 
disprove  the  accuracy  or  detract  from  the  utility  of  Sir  Wm. 
Thomson's,  or  rather  Joule's,  theory,  but  merely  shows  that 
the  products  of  combustion  in  the  Daniell's  cell  are  not  exactly 
what  have  usually  been  supposed ;  for  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that  if  energy  is  developed  or  absorbed  by  occlusion  of 
gases,  or  by  any  other  physical  action  that  has  not  hitherto 
been  incluaed  in  chemical  actions,  this  must  all  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  calculation  of  electromotive  force. 

II.  Now  Prof.  Exner  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  so- 
called  contact  electricity  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
metals  in  contact  with  the  oxvgen  of  the  air,  in  the  same  way 
as  electricity  is  evolved  by  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc  in  gal- 
vanic cells.  He  says  he  has  proved  that  this  is  true,  and 
states,  in  consequence,  that  the  electromotive  force  between 
two  metals  in  contact  with  the  air  must  be  measured  and 
expressed  by  the  heats  of  combustion.  The  exact  relation- 
ship which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  exist  between  the  contact 
electromotive  force  of,  say,  zinc  and  copper  and  the  difference 
of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  equivalent  quantities  of  these 
metals  is  the  fundamental  part  of  his  paper. 

He  says,  at  the  bottom  of  page  598,  Heft  4,  Band  ix.  Wiede- 
mann's Annalen,  1880,  as  we  have  translated  it : — "  We  know 
that  in  cells  each  chemical  process  produces  a  potential-dif- 
ference which  is  proportional  to  its  heat-value ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  oxidation  of  a  metal  in  air,  we  should  expect 
that  the  potential-difference  between  a  metal  and  the  oxide 
produced  would  be  proportional  to  the  heat  of  combustion. 
Therefore  any  metal  which,  when  insulated  in  the  air,  oxidizes, 
must  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  separated  positive  ana 
negative  electricity ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  these  charges  are 
inactive  towards  outside  bodies.  These  separated  electricities 
cannot  surpass  a  certain  tension-difference  ;  for  the  observed 
tension  is  always  a  constant,  no  matter  if  the  oxidation  con- 
tinues or  not.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  quantities  of 
electricity  produced  in  excess  througn  continual  oxidation  are 
neutralized  again  with  the  production  of  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  heat. 

'^  If  now,  for  example,  a  piece  of  zinc  through  oxidizing  in 
the  air  has  a  potential  +  E,  the  oxidized  layer,  or  rather  the 
layer  of  air  which  is  in  contact  with  it,  has,  on  the  contrary, 
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the  potential  —  E;  so  that  the  potential-diiFerence  is  equal  to 
2E^  which  most  be  measared  by  the  heat  of  combastion  of  the 
zinc.  If  we  now  nnite  the  zinc  with  any  indifferent  metal^ 
for  example  platinam^  then  a  part  of  the  electricity  will  flow 
over  to  the  platinum  nntil  both  the  metals  have  a  common 
potential  +^-  The  free  tension  on  the  zinc  becomes  now 
—E  +  P,  that  of  the  platinum  +P;  therefore  the  potential- 
difference  between  zinc  and  platinum  is  now  —  E^  which  is 
measured  by  half  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  zinc.  If^ 
therefore,  the  heat-value  of  the  Danieirs  cell  be  A  (the  heat- 
values,  as  is  well  knovm,  must  have  reference  to  the  chemical 
equivalents  of  the  substances),  and  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
the  zinc  be  6,  then  the  potential-difference  between  zinc  and 

platinum  would  be  equal  to  ^.     If  the  metal  connected  with 

the  zinc  is  oxidized  in  the  air,  the  manner  of  considering 
the  subject  still  remains  the  same,  or  the  potential-difference 
between  the  metals  is  measured  by  half  the  difference  of  the 
heats  of  combustion." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Prof.  Exner  speaks  of  the  differ- 
ence of  potentials  between  a  metal  and  its  oxide  as  deter- 
minable from  the  heat  of  combustion ;  we  presume,  then,  this 
difference  must  be  a  constant,  what  in  fact  he  calls  2E.  Now 
let  us  consider  the  second  part  of  his  statement  given  above ; 
and  we  find  that  by  joining  platinum  metallically  to  zinc  the 
platinum  and  zinc  have  a  common  potential  which  he  calls 
-hP;  yet  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  platinum 
and  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  now  only  +  E,  or  half  the  previous 
difference  between  zinc  and  its  oxide.  Although,  then,  he 
commences  by  saying  that  the  difference  of  potential  between 
zinc  and  its  oxiae  is  measured  by  the  heat  of  combustion, 
which  we  know,  per  chemical  equivalent,  is  a  constant,  he  ends 
by  concluding  that  the  difference  of  potential  is  not  a  constant. 

But  it  may  be  suggested  that  as  his  language  is  a  little 
vague,  and  not  in  accordance  with  that  employed  in  the 
modem  mathematical  theory  of  electricity,  pernaps  he  means 
that  there  is  a  certain  charge  of  electricity  in  the  oxide  which 
ifi  a  constant.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  his  mean- 
ing, since  a  very  simple  consideration  will  show  that  if  the 
charge  of  electncity  in  the  oxide  were  a  constant,  the  differ- 
ence of  potentials  between  zinc  and  platinum  in  metallic  con- 
tact, as  measured  by  the  Volta  experiments,  would  not  be,  as 
experiment  shows,  fairly  constant  for  dean  dry  zinc  and  plati- 
num (viz.  0*981  volt),  but  would  be  a  variable  depending  on 
the  condensing-arrangement  employed. 

{^Addition f  Dec.  21st. — This  latter  argument,  Mr.  Brown 
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says,  in  the  ^  Electrician  *  for  Dec.  4th,  he  does  not  follow. 
If,  however,  he  will  refer  to  Prof.  Exner's  own  description  of 
the  measuring-apparatus  employed,  he  will,  by  applying  the 
ordinary  mathematical  laws,  see  that  the  method  of  attaching 
a  Daniell's  cell  to  the  zinc  and  platinum  plates  in  Yolta^s 
condenser,  first  with  its  poles  one  way  and  then  reversed, 
measures,  in  terms  of  the  Daniell's  cell,  the  difference  oi 
potential  between  a  point  in  the  air  close  to  the  zinc  plate  and 
a  point  close  to  the  platinum;  but  cannot  possibly  give  any 
measurement  of  the  actual  electric  charge  in  the  zmc  oxide 
or  in  Mr.  Brown's  "condensed  compouna  gas-film,"  or  in  the 
platinum  plate  itself,  unless  we  know  the  actual  distance 
between  the  plates  forming  the  condenser.] 

III.  We  are  justified,  then,  in  concluding  that  he  means 
that  there  is  neither  a  constant  difference  of  potentials  between 
zinc  and  its  oxide,  nor  a  constant  quantity  of  separated  elec- 
tricity. What,  then,  is  his  assumption  ?  As  far  as  an  atten- 
tive study  of  his  paper  on  our  part  can  lead  us,  it  is  simply 
this : — l4e  potential-diflerence  between  two  metals  in  con- 
tact in  air  is  measured  by  half  the  difference  of  the  heats 
of  combustion — ^an  assumption  which,  in  spite  of  the  sem- 
blance of  reasoning  employed  in  the  previous  sentences,  our 
knowledge  of  electricity  gives  us  no  basis  for  making.  But 
Prof.  Exner's  sets  of  experiments  I.,  II.,  III.,  consisting  of 
direct  measurements  with  Kohlrausch's  apparatus  of  the  elec- 
tromotive forces  of  contact  of  zinc  and  platinum,  copper  and 
Slatinum,  and  iron  and  platinum,  combined  with  J.  Tnomsen's 
eterminations  of  the  heats  of  combustion,  appear  to  lend  a 
most  powerful  support  to  Prof.  Exner's  assumption.  Are  we 
not  justified,  then,,  in  accepting  it  as  a  conclusion  proved  by 
experiment,  although  it  could  not  have  been  previously  arrived 
at  from  our  existing  knowledge  of  electricity  ?  If ow  it  is 
unfortunate  for  this  conclusion  that  Prof.  Hoorweg,  in  the 
Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie^  No.  9,  Band  xi.  Heft  I. 
pp.  133-155, 1880,  has  taken  exception  to  Prof.  Exner's  expe- 
riments themselves ;  and,  to  make  this  plain,  he  gives  the  fol- 


lowing  table: — 

Ayrton  and  Peny 

Eohlrausch*. 

Bimkel. 

Exner.           (1880). 
0-881        0-981 

Zn 

Pt  . 

.     0-984 

0-984 

Cu 

Pt  . 

.     0-184 

0184 

0-367        0-238 

Fe 

Pt  . 

.     0-384 

0-312 

0-704        0-369 

•  Prof.  Exner  says  that  since  the  time  of  KohlrauBch  "  only  isolated 
and  untnistworthv  contact  experiments  have  been  made."  As,  howeyer, 
^ose  even  carriea  out  by  Kohlraiisch  himself  with  metals  appear  to  dis- 
agree with  those  of  Prof.  JSzner,  while  they  agree  with  the  results  obtained 
by  other  experimenters,  Prof.  Exner  might  consiBtently  have  included 
Kohlrausch's  name  in  his  sweeping  condemnation. 
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Oar  resnlta  as  given  above  bj  Prof.  Hoorwe^  are  in  terms 
of  a  volt^  and  not  in  terms  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
Daniell's  cell,  which  is  the  standard  employed  by  the  pre- 
vious observers.  To  reduce  our  numbers  to  the  same  stan- 
dard, they  must  be  diminished  by  about  10  per  cent.  They 
become  then : — 

Ajrton  and  Peny. 


Zn 
Cu 
Fe 


Pt    .     .    0-883' 


Pt    .     .    0-214  VofaDaniell'scell. 
Pt    .     .    0-332  J 

From  these  numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  while  Eohl- 
rausch,  Hankel,  and  ourselves,  although  making  the  experi- 
ments in  quite  different  ways,  and  with  necessarily  dif- 
ferent specimens  of  the  metals,  have  obtained  fairly  consistent 
results,  those  of  Prof.  Elxner,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  stand  by  themselves.  Nevertheless  all  his  results  agree 
with  surprising  accuracy  with  the  numbers  required  by  his 
theory. 

IV.  On  page  597  of  his  paper.  Prof.  Exner  refers  to  the 
early  experiments  of  Pfaff,  which  proved  that  the  measured 
electromotive  force  of  contact  of  two  metals  was  independent 
of  the  gaseous  medium  surrounding  them,  provided,  of  course, 
visible  chemical  action  did  not  take  place ;  and  Prof.  Exner 
states  that  the  subsequent  experiments  of  De  la  Rive,  which 
he  thinks  proved  that  chemical  action  was  necessary,  nega- 
tived those  of  Pfaff.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  thmg 
about  Pfaff  in  the  reference  given  by  Prof.  Exner,  which  is 
perhaps  due  to  a  misprint  in  the  Annalen ;  but  Pfaff's  letter 
to  Gkiy-Lussac,  which  we  have  come  across  in  the  Annales  de 
CMmie  et  de  Physique,  vol.  xli.  pp.  236-247,  1829,  gives  an 
account  of  experiments  made  with  as  great  accuracy  as  was 
possible  with  the  instruments  in  use  at  the  time,  and  which 
led  to  the  result  that  the  difference  of  potential,  measured  in 
Volta's  way,  between  zinc  and  copper  metallically  connected 
was  not  influenced  by  atmospheres  of  dry  or  damp  air,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  carbonic-acid  gas,  nydrogen,  and  defiant  ^as.  This 
is  stm  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers  in  the  history  of 
contact  electricity;  and,  with  all  due  respect  for  Prof.  Exner's 
opinion,  we  are  compelled  to  attach  much  more  faith  to  the 
careful  work  of  Pfaff  than  to  experiments  of  De  la  Rive,  who, 
we  find,  actually  coated  his  plates  thickly  with  varnish  to  pre- 
vent oxidation,  and,  because  with  such  plates  he  obtained  but 
little  difference  of  potentials,  concluded  that  the  well-known 
Volta  effect  was  produced  by  oxidation.  This  experiment, 
indeed,  is  only  equalled  in  vagueness  by  the  one  described  by 
Prof.  Exner  at  the  end  of  his  paper,  made  with  silver  in  chlorine 
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and  silver  in  air,  and  which,  as  has  been  recently  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Hoorweg,  proved  nothing  but  the  well-known  fact  that 
silver  chloride  is  an  electrolyte.  For  Prof.  Exner's  arrange- 
ment was  this : — "A  short  glass  cylinder  was  closed  air-tight 
at  its  upper  end  with  a  plate  of  silver,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, touch  the  glass,  as  there  was  a  collar  of  paraffin-wax. 
The  bottom  of  the  vertical  glass  tube  was  closed  air-tight 
with  a  cork,  through  which  passed  two  small  glass  tubes  to 
admit  the  gas  and  allow  it  to  escape,  and  also  a  platinum  wire 
well  insulated  by  paraffin-wax,  and  the  inner  end  of  which 
touched  the  silver  plate.  This  latter  was  only  for  making 
metallic  connexion  with  the  condenser. 

^'A  second  silver  plate,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
first,  could  be  placed  on  this  condenser  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  earlier  experiments. 

"  Now,  if  tne  condenser-plates  were  connected,  there  was 
naturally  not  the  least  charge.  But  as  soon  as  the  interior 
of  the  glass  tube  was  filled  with  dry  chlorine,  the  condenser 
showed  at  once  a  considerable  and  quite  constant  electromotive 
force." 

Of  course  it  did,  we  should  reply,  seeing  that  a  galvanic  cell 
had  been  formed  of  platinum,  chloride  of  silver,  and  silver. 
If,  however,  the  platinum  wire  had  been  soldered  to  the  silver 
plate,  instead  of  merely  loosely  touching  it,  no  such  effect 
would  have  been  observed. 

Prof.  Exner  refers  to  Mr.  Brown's  most  interesting  series  of 
experiments*;  but  we  feel  that,  although  carefully  made  and 
faithfully  described,  they  cannot  throw  much  light  on  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  so-called  contact  and  chemical  theories.  For 
Mr.  Brown's  zinc  and  copper  plates  were  coated  with  zinc  sul- 
phide, copper  sulphide,  or  zinc  chloride  and  copper  chloride ; 
and  every  supporter  of  the  contact  theory  is  prepared  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  potential  between  a  metal  and  its 
oxide,  chloride,  or  sulphide,  or  any  other  of  its  salts  in  a  dry  or 
wet  state.  In  fact,  in  Sir  Wm.  Thomson's  earliest  experiments 
on  contact,  he  refers  to  the  great  change  produced  in  the  mea- 
sured difference  of  potentials  of  a  point  in  the  air  close  to  the 
zinc,  and  of  a  point  close  to  the  copper,  if  the  copper  be  allowed 
to  oxidize  f.  Had  Mr.  Brown's  apparatus  enabled  him  to 
make  quantitative  experimentsinsteaidof  only  qualitative  ones, 
his  results  would  have  been  of  great  value  in  connexion  with 
the  electromotive  forces  of  galvanic  cells  such  as  we  have 

♦  «  Theory  uf  Voltaic  Action,"  by  J.  Brown,  Phil.  Mag.  Aug.  1878, 
pp.  142-146,  and  Feb.  1879,  pp.  109-111. 

t  **  New  Proof  of  Contact  Electrici^,''  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  Proc 
Lit.  and  PhU.  Soc.  of  Manchester,  Jan.  21,  1862. 
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used,  in  which  the  ordinary  water  between  the  zinc  and  copper 
platen  is  replaced  by  glass,  paraffin-wax,  mica,  shell-lac,  ac.*. 
or  by  dry  metallic  salts,  such  as  have  recently  been  employed 
by  Prof.  Hoorweg.  Mr.  Brown's  experiments,  however,  most 
not  be  regarded  as  confuting  PfaflTs  work  of  1829. 

V.  We  are  therefore  reluctantly  compelled  to  conclude  that 
Prof.  Exner's  experiments  descriDed  in  his  first  paper  are  in- 
accurate, and  that  their  striking  agreement  with  his  assump- 
tion is  due  to  a  fortuitous  combination  of  errors.  And  it  may 
be  observed  in  passing,  that  the  same  kind  of  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at  by  Prof.  Young,  of  Princeton,  regarding  the 
result  communicated  to  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  that 
thermoelectricity  is  also  due  to  oxidation,  since  he  has  recently 
shownf  experimentally  that  the  thermoelectric  power  of  metals 
is  the  same  in  air  at  a  millionth  of  an  atmospnere  as  at  ordi- 
nary pressures. 

We  may  mention  that,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  whether  a 
gas  has  any  important  effect  at  all  in  contact  action,  we  have 
for  some  time  been  arranging  apparatus  to  try  Volta's  original 
experiments  in  a  Crookes's  vacuum. 

VI.  The  succeeding  paper  of  Prof.  Exner's  was  given  in 
the  last  December  numoer  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Vienna 
Academyof  Sciences,  and  again  in  No.  6,  B.  x.  H.  2,  pp.  265- 
284,  of  Wiedemann's  AnnMen.  The  ideas  contained  m  it  are, 
we  think,  based  on  some  misconception  of  the  contact  theory 
of  electricity.  It  has  long  been  known  that  when  the  dilute 
acid  of  a  simple  cell  is  saturated  with  oxygen  there  is  a  pri- 
mary great  electromotive  force,  which  diminishes  as  the  evolved 
hydrogen  begins  to  collect  on  the  negative  plate,  not  finding 
any  more  free  oxygen  to  combine  with.  It  has  also  been 
known  that,  if  the  metal  from  either  plate  is  carried  over  and 
deposited  on  the  other,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  goes 
down.  Prof.  Exner,  however,  sets  himself  to  make  careful 
experiments  with  a  Smee's  cell,  in  which  deposition  of  zinc  on 
the  negative  plate  is  rendered  impossible  by  having  the  plates 
in  separate  vessels  connected  with  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a 
fine  point;  and  he  found  that  the  primary  electromotive  force 
was  1-15  that  of  a  Daniell's  cell^  and  that  it  diminished 
after  a  current  produced  by  short-circuiting  had  deposited 
hydrogen  on  the  platinum  plate — ^also  that,  whatever  was  the 
negative  plate,  there  was  the  same  working  electromotive 
force,     **  The  preceding  results,"  says  Prof.  Exner,  "  connect 

•  «  Contact  Theory  of  Voltaic  Action,"  Part  II.,  by  W.  E.  Ayrton  and 
Jolin  Perry,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  No.  106,  pp.  26-34, 1878. 

t  "  On  tne  Thermoelectric  Power  or  Iron  and  Platinum  in  vacuo^^^  by 
Prof.  E.  A.  Young,  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  x.  p.  450  (December  1880). 

Fhil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  65.  Jan.  1881.  E 
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themselves  intimately  with  the  consequences  of  the  chemical 
theory;  they  contradict  entirely  the  contact  theory."  For 
he  reasons : — "  The  contact  theory  requires  that  the  electro- 
motive force  of  a  Smee's  element  should  bej^  with  a  value 
0*73  of  that  of  a  Daniell's  cell "  [this  is  oerived  from  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  zinc  in  oxygen,  the  combination  of  the 
oxide  with  sulphuric  acid,  minus  uie  energy  required  for  the 
decomposition  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  water]  "  and  then 
sink  to  a  lower  value,  which  depends  on  the  amount  of  pola- 
rization— that  is,  on  the  amount  of  resistance, — ^and,  further, 
that  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  negative  plate.  The 
chemical  theory,  on  the  contrary,  requires  that  the  Smee^s 
element  should  first  have  an  electromotive  force  between  0*732 
and  2*15  of  that  of  a  Daniell "  [2*15  is  derived  from  only 
considering  the  heat  of  combustion  of  zinc  with  oxygen  and 
the  combination  of  the  oxide  with  sulphuric  acid],  ^^aud  that 
this  value  should  fall  to  0*732  of  a  iMniell  and  then  remain 
perfectly  constant,  no  matter  what  be  the  metal  forming  the 
negative  plate,  as  long  as  it  does  not  mve  rise  to  chemical 
changes.  Further,  i£e  value  0*732  of  a  Daniell  must  also 
depend  on  the  resistance  of  the  element." 

ilow  what  is  correct  in  this  was  all  given  by  Sir  Wm. 
Thomson  as  far  back  as  1851;  but  the  neater  part  is  incorrect. 
First,  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  say  mat  ^^  the  contact  theory 
requires  that  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Smee's  element 
should  begin  with  a  value  0*73  of  that  of  a  Daniell's  cell." 
What  the  "  aummation  law  "  *  of  the  contact  theory  says  is, 
that  the  electromotive  force  of  a  complete  cell  is  equal  to  the 
algebraical  sum  of  all  the  differences  of  potential,  each  mea- 
sured separately,  at  the  separate  contacta—of  metaJs  with  any 
layer  of  gas  on  them,  gas  with  liquid,  one  liquid  with  another, 
&c.;  and  what  these  latter  are  in  a  Smee's  water  element,  for 
example,  can  be  found  from  the  table  at  the  end  of  our  paperf. 
For,  taking  water,  we  have 

Pt      |H,0    .     .      0*285  to  0*345  volt  J, 
H,0  I  Zn        .     .  -0*156  „  0*105     „ 
Zn     I  Pt        .     .      0*981  „  0*981     „ 

1-110  to  1-431  volt, 
Mean    .     .    .     1*270  volt, 

•  "  Contact  Theory  of  Voltaic  Action,''  Part  I.,  bv  ProfeeaorB  W.  E. 
Ayrton  and  John  Perry,  Proc.  Roy.  Sec.  No.  186,  p.  28. 1878. 

t  "Contact  Theory  of  Voltaic  Action,"  Part  UI.,  by  Professors  W. 
E.  Ayrton  and  John  Perry,  PhiL  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  part  i.  pp.  15-34, 
1880. 

}  The  variations  observed  in  measuring  the  electromotive  force  of  con- 
tact of  a  metal  and  a  liquid  are  due  to  the  effect  of  gas  absorbed,  and  being 
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or  abont  what  Ezner  found  it  for  a  dilate  solphnric-aoid 
Smee's  cell*. 

Secondly^  as  regards  the  variations  of  the  electromotive 
force  of  a  Smee's  cell,  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  oalcnlatedf  from  Dr. 
Andrews's  experiments  that,  if  we  consider  the  oxidation  of  the 
zinc  and  the  combination  of  this  oxide  with  strong  snlphnrio 
acid,  minus  the  energy  necessary  to  decompose  the  equivalent 
quantify  of  water,  we  obtain  as  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
Smee's  cell  2,056,200  British  absolute  units,  which  corresponds 
with  0'82  Daniell  [with  more  modem  data  Exner  gives  0*73], 
since  the  electromotive  force  of  a  DanielFs  cell  as  determined 
experimentally  by  Joule  is  2,507,100  British  absolute  units. 
Sir  William  adds : — ^^  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  external 
electromotive  force  determined  for  a  single  cell  of  Smee  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  principles,  by  subtracting  the  chemical 
resistance  [this  latter  being  due  to  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
upon  the  platinized  silver]  ^'  from  the  value  J0e,  is  the  perma^ 
nent  working  external  electromotive  force.  The  electrosta- 
tical  tension  which  will  determine  the  initial  working  external 
electromotive  force  depends  on  the  primitive  state  of  the  plati- 
nized silver  plate.  It  could  never  be  greater  than  to  make 
the  initial  working  force  J  x  1670x6,  or  5,444,500"  [2-17 
Daniells  according  to  the  above  reduction],  *^  corresponding  to 
the  combination  of  zinc  with  gaseous  oxygen,  and  of  the  oxide 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  might  possibly  reach  this  limit  if  the 
platinized  surface  had  been  carefully  cleaned  and  kept  in  oxy- 
gen gas  until  the  moment  of  immersion,  or  if  it  had  been  used 
at  the  positive  electrode  of  an  apparatus  for  decomposing 

abflorbedi  by  the  liquid  &c^  and  will  always  be  noticed  if  the  measuring 
apparatus  l>e  only  sufficiently  delicate.  Such  differences  have  nothing  m 
common  with  the  great  diacrepancies  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of 
this  note,  on  the  results  obtained  by  Prof.  Exner  and  by  other  experimen- 
ters for  the  electromotiTe  force  at  the  contact  of  metals,  since  the  latter  is 
&irly  constant  at  a  constant  temperature,  so  that  any  great  discrepancies 
in  such  measurements  can  only  arise  from  errors  in  experimenting. 

*  We  are  unable,  from  our  results  at  present  published,  to  calculate 
exactly  the  electromotive  force  of  Smee's  dilute-acid  cell,  since,  as 
regard  liqiiids,  it  was  only  with  distilled  water  and  with  strong  acids 
that  the  electromotiye  force  of  contact  of  platinum  was  measured  in  our 
azperiments.  We  can,  however,  from  these  latter  approximate  to  limiting 
values  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Smee's  dilute-acid  cell ;  that  is, 
using  the  values  of  the  contact  electromotive  forces  of  platinum  with  water 
and  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  assuming  that  the  contact  of  platinum 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  somewhere  rotween  these  two,  it  follows 
that  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Smee's  dilute-acid  cell,  as  determined 
from,  the  sum  of  the  separate  contact  diflferences  of  potential,  must  at 
first  be  greater  than  l'do7  volt. 

t  ^  On  the  Application  of  Mechanical  Effect  to  the  Measurement  of 
Electromotive  Forces,"  by  Prof.  Thomson,  Phil.  Mag.  Dec.  1851. 

E  2 
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water  immediately  before  being  connected  with  the  zinc  plate; 
and  then  it  could  only  reach  it  if  the  whole  chemical  action 
were  electrically  efficient,  and  if  there  were  no  chemical  resist- 
ance due  to  the  affinity  of  the  platinized  surface  for  oxygen. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  permanent  working 
electromotive  force  of  a  galvanic  element  consisting  of  zinc 
and  a  less  oxidizable  metal  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid  can 
never  exceed  the  number  2,056,200,  derived  from  the  full 
thermal  equivalent  for  a  single  cell  of  Smee's,  since  the  che- 
mical action  is  identical  in  all  such  cases,  and  the  mechanical 
value  of  the  external  effects  can  never  exceed  that  of  the  che- 
mical action.  In  a  pair  consisting  of  zinc  and  tin,  the  electro- 
motive force  has  been  found  by  Poggendorff  to  be  only  about 
half  that  of  a  pair  consisting  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  conse- 
quently less  tnan  half  that  of  a  single  cell  of  bmee*s." 

The  alteration  in  the  electromotive  force  of  galvanic  cells 

I>rodnced  by  cas  dissolved  in  the  liquid  has  been  known  for  a 
ong  time,  indeed  before  the  experiments  of  De  Fonville,  De 
Lerain,  Mari^-Davy,  referred  to  Tby  Prof.  Exner ;  and  we  may 
draw  attention  to  some  experiments  of  our  own,  which  show 
that  the  polarization  phenomena  in  voltameters  are  wonder- 
fully influenced  by  the  state  of  the  platinum  plates  and  the 
liquid  as  re^rds  absorbed  gas*. 

2'kirdlf/y  Prof.  Exner  states  that  the  contact  theory  reauires 
that  the  permanent  electromotive  force  of  a  Smee's  snould 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  negative  plate,  while  the  chemical 
theory  requires  that  it  should  be  independent  of  the  negative 
metal;  further,  that  his  experiments  agree  with  the  latter  con- 
clusion and  disagree  with  the  former.  Now  the  first  part  of 
this  statement  is  wrong;  for  the  contact  theory  does  not  require 
per  86  that  the  electromotive  force  should,  or  should  not,  de- 
pend on  the  negative  metal.  What  the  contact  theory  tells  us 
IS  that  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  will  depend  on  the 
electromotive  force  of  contact  of  every  pair  of  dissimilar  sub- 
stances in  the  circuit,  and  therefore  will  depend,  among  other 
things,  on  the  contact  difference  of  potentials  of  the  negative 
metal  with  possibly  a  gas,  the  gas  with  the  liquid,  the  liquid 
possibly  with  another  gas,  the  gas  with  the  positive  metal, 
and  the  positive  metal  with  the  negative.  Further,  the  con- 
clusion itself  to  which  Prof.  Exner  nas  arrived,  viz.  that  the 
working  electromotive  force  of  a  Smee's  cell  does  not  depend 
on  the  negative  plate,  has,  like  his  other  conclusions,  been 
disputed.     For  Beetzf  has  recently  published  the  results  of 

•  **  A  Preliminary  Account  of  Reduction  of  Observations  on  Strained 
Material,"  &c.,  by  John  Perry  and  W.  E.  Ayrton,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  No.  80, 
pp.  411-435  (1880). 

t  "  On  the  Nature  of  Galvanic  Polarization/*  by  W.  Beetz,  AfuuUen  der 
Physik  tmd  Cheffde,  B.  x.  H.  3,  pp.  848-371  (1880). 
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experiments  with  simple  cells ;  and  his  electromotiye  forces 
are: — 


Zino  and  platinum. 

Zino  and  copper. 

Zino  and  silyer. 

Open. 

Closed. 

Open. 

OloMd. 

Open. 

aofled. 

1-52 

072 

0^ 

046 

1-23 

0-57 

And  when  he  used  sodium  amalgam  the  difFerence  of  the  elec* 
tromotive  forces  of  the  closed  cells  was  equally  striking  : — 


Sodium  amalgam 
and  platinum. 

Sodium  amalfam 
and  silver. 

Sodium  amalgam 
and  oopper. 

Sodium  amalgam 
and  sine. 

Open. 

aoaed. 

Open. 

Closed. 

Open. 

aosed. 

Open. 

Closed. 

2-31 

133 

2-05 

1-22 

1-79 

114 

0-78 

068 

The  nature  of  the  negative  metal  must  always  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  initial  electromotive  force ;  we  are,  however, 
astonished  that  Prof.  Beetz  should  find  such  great  differences 
in  the  columns  headed  ^'  closed.'*  Our  impression  has  always 
been  that  when  the  negative  metal  becomes  sufficiently  coated 
with  hydrogen,  the  contact  between  the  thin  conducting-layer 
of  gas  and  we  metal  was  almost  like  that  of  a  pair  of  metals ; 
and  if  this  is  the  case,  then 

H|Pt+Pt|Zn 
is  the  same  as 

HlCu  +  Cu|Zn, 

and  almost  any  negative  metal  would  eventually  act  like  a  con- 
ducting hydrogen  plate. 

Prof.  Exner's  second  paper,  like  his  first,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  regard  as  wrong  theoretically,  and  describing  expe- 
riments which  do  not  lead  to  the  conclusions  he  has  deduced 
from  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  Beetz  into  his  dis- 
proof of  Prof.  Exner's  statements  regarding  the  use  of  the  word 
polarization,  which  is  employed  in  England  in  the  vaguest 
way  to  indicate  a  change  of  current  whether  from  alteration 
in  the  electromotive  force  or  in  the  resistance,  but  to  which 
in  (Germany  various  philosophers  attach  distinct  meanings. 
Between  the  contact  theory  as  properly  understood  and  Sie 
chemical  theory  there  is  reallv  nothing  antagonistic.  The 
'^  summation  law "  deduced  from  various  experiments  for 
metals  and  one  liquid,  and  extended  by  our  own  experiments 
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to  two  or  more  liqaids,  tells  us  that  the  electromotive  force  of 
any  arrangement  is  equal  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  all  the 
separate  differences  of  potential  at  the  various  surfaces  of  con- 
tact of  dissimilar  substances,  each  difference  of  potential  bein^ 
measured  by  an  induction  method  such  as  we  have  described 
and  used.  The  chemical  theory  tells  us  that  the  energy  given 
out  in  any  electric  circuit  must  be  equal  to  the  consumption 
of  chemical  energy  in  the  circuit.  The  electromotive  force, 
then,  in  any  circuit  can  either  be  calculated  on  the  contact 
theory,  if  we  know  ewh  of  all  the  differences  of  potential  at 
the  various  surfaces  of  separation  of  dissimilar  substances 
(solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous)  in  the  circuit,  or  it  may  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  chemical  theory,  if  we  know  exactly  what  are 
all  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  taking  place  and  the 
heat-equivalent  of  every  one  of  them.  And  me  amount  of  the 
electromotive  force  determined  in  either  of  these  two  ways 
must  be  identical. 

The  question  of  the  relative  delicacy  of  the  two  methods  is 
a  totallv  different  question.  Any  balance  accurately  made 
will  weigh  accurately;  but  one  form  of  chemical  balance  is 
more  delicate  than  another :  so,  in  the  same  way,  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  an  electric  test  is  a  far  more 
delicate  test  of  chemical  action  than  the  analytical  methods 
employed  hj  the  chemist.  For  example,  the  action  of  even 
small  quantities  of  parafBn-wax  on  metal,  which  would  quite 
escape  the  test  of  a  chemical  analysis,  we  have  not  only  de- 
tected, but  even  measured,  with  an  electrometer*. 

VII.  Specific  Refraction  and  Dispersion  of  Isomeric  Bodies. 
By  J.  H.  Gladstone,  PhJ).,  F.R.S.^ 

AMONG  the  properties  of  a  body  which  are  least  liable  to 
change,  and  which  are  the  most  capable  of  throwing 
light  on  its  molecular  constitution,  is  its  specific  refraction. 
TSAr  is  the  refractive  index  minus  uHity  divided  by  the 

density,  or  .^"7  » 

In  early  papers  on  the  subject},  this  specific  refraction  (or 
"specific  refractive  energy,"  as  it  was  then  called^  was 
shown  to  be  a  constant,  unaffected,  or  nearly  so,  by  cnange 

♦  "  Contact  Theory  of  Voltaic  Action,"  Part  11.,  by  Profe.  W.  E.  Ayrton 
and  John  Ferry,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  No.  186,  pp.  26-34, 1878. 

t  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Socie^,  tiaying  been  read  at  the  Meet- 
ing on  November  27, 1880. 

X  PhiL  Trans.  1863,  p.  323,  and  1869,  p.  9 :  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  1866, 
p.  108;  Landolt,  Pogg.  Ann,  czxii.  p.  546;  Wiillner,  Und,  cxxxiiL  p.  1. 
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of  temperatare,  by  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  or 
even  gaseous  condition,  by  mixture  with  other  liquids,  or  by 
solution,  or  even  (within  certain  limits)  by  changes  of  che- 
mical combination. 

In  regard  to  changes  of  temperature,  however,  it  was 
observed  at  the  very  commencement  that  there  was  "  some 
influence,  arising  wholly  or  partially  from  dispersion,"* 
which  interferes  with  the  exactitude  of  the  law.  In  order  to 
obviate  this,  if  possible,  the  calculations  were  made  for  the 
least-refrangible  limit  of  the  spectrum,  according  to  the 
formula  of  Cauchy.  But  it  was  found  that  these  gave  results 
little,  if  at  all,  more  exact  than  those  for  the  line  A  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  In  our  subsequent  work,  Mr.  Dale  and  I 
did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  go  through  the  labour  of 
this  calculation ;  and  my  observations  are  always  reckoned, 
if  possible,  for  the  line  A,  whilst  Landolt  has  preferred  the  a 
of  nydrogen  gas,  which  is  identical  with  the  solar  line  C. 

In  regard  to  ibe  passage  from  one  state  of  aggregation  to 
another,  the  few  cases  t£at  have  been  directly  observed  are 
&irly  in  accordance  with  the  law  f. 

In  the  case  of  mixtures  of  liquids^ ,  the  conclusion  that  the 
specific  refraction  of  a  mixture  of  liquids  is  the  mean  of  the 
specific  refractions  of  its  constituents  is  a  near  approximation, 
if  not  an  absolute  truth. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  solution,  some  doubt  has 
recently  been  thrown  upon  the  deductions  drawn  from  dissolved 
salts  or  other  chemical  compounds ;  but  the  general,  if  not 
absolute,  correctness  of  the  method  is  supported  by  a  verv 
large  amount  both  of  direct  proof  and  collateral  evidence  §. 
As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  I  may  quote  the  last  observations 
made  in  mv  laboratory.  The  specific  refraction  of  pyrene, 
CieHio,  as  determined  from  its  solution  in  benzol,  in  chloro- 
form, and  in  carbon  disulphide,  is  respectively 

•6235,  -6252,  -6240, 
a  practical  agreement  which  could  scarcely  happen  if  the 
method  were  erroneous.  Taking  the  mean  of  these  numbers^ 
and  multiplying  it  by  the  atomic  weight,  we  obtain,  as  the 
refraction-equivalent  of  pyrene,  the  very  high  figure  of 
126-1. 

In  regard  to  chemical  combination,  it  is  now  well  understood 
that  an  elementary  substance  such  as  carbon  will  exert  the 
same  retarding  influence  upon  the  rays  of  light  throughout 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1863,  p.  323.  t  PWl.  Trans.  1869,  pp.  10, 11. 

}  PhiL  Trans.   1803,  p.  382 :  Landolt,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,  iv.  (Sup. 
Bd.)  1866,  p.  1. 
S  PhiL  Trans.  1869,  pp.  14,  15. 
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a  very  large  number  of  its  componnds,  whilst  in  others  it  may 
exert  a  different  influence.  Tms  has  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  organic  chemists  to  the  subject,  and  promises  to 
be  a  very  fruitful  field  of  investigation. 

In  the  present  communication  lintend  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  those  groups  of  bodies  which  exhibit  isomerism.  It  is  well 
known  that  two  or  more  compound  bodies,  differing  from  one 
another  in  physical  or  chemical  properties,  may  be  composed 
of  the  same  elements  in  precisely  the  same  proportions.  In 
such  a  case  the  specific  refraction  may  be  the  same,  or  it  may  be 
different 

It  is  found  to  be  the  same  notwithstanding  differences 
of  other  optical  properties,  differences  of  molecular  weight, 
and  differences  of  chemical  properties. 

1st.  Differences  of  other  optical  properties. — It  so  happens 
that  amon^  the  bodies  which  display  the  phenomena  of  cir- 
cular polarization,  there  are  several  isomeric  groups,  and  that 
different  members  of  these  groups  differ  from  one  another  in 
their  effect  on  the  polarized  ray.  Thus  with  respect  to  the 
different  terpenes,  CioHie,  some  of  them  rotate  the  plane  of 
polarization  ^to  the  right  and  others  to  the  left,  and  that  to 
different  degrees  ;  yet  they  have  all  practically  the  same  spe- 
cific refraction,  0*537*. 

It  was  also  an  early  observation  that  solutions  of  cane-, 
grape-,  and  honey-sugar,  and  gum,  of  the  same  strength, 
though  they  differ  largely  in  their  effect  on  polarized  light, 
give  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  refraction  and  dis- 
persion f. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  tartaric  acid  is  an  optically 
active  substance,  and  racemic  acid  optically  inactive,  while 
their  chemical  composition,  C4HeOe,  is  identical.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  specific  refraction  and  dispersion  of 
these  two  acids  in  solution  as  deduced  from  data  previously 
published  %.  The  specific  dispersion  is  the  difference  between 
the  specific  refraction  for  the  line  A  and  that  for  the  line  H, 

or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  — -i — . 


Specific 
refraction. 

Specific 
dispersion. 

Tartaric  acid 

•3020 
•3036 

•0131 
•0143 

Kacemic  acid 

Carvol  and  menthol,  the  odorous  principles  of  caraway  and 

♦  Chem.  Soc.  Joum.  1864,  p.  18.  t  PWl.  Trans.  1868,  p.  382. 

t  Ibid.  1860,  p.  30. 
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mint  respectirely,  are  very  definite  substances^  of  the  compo- 
sition C10H14O ;  bat  the  first  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization 
very  powerfully  to  the  right,  and  menthol  very  powerfully  to 
the  left;  yet  they  have  practically  the  same  specific  refraction  *. 


Speoifio 
grarity. 

Speoifio 
refraction. 

Speoifio 
dispersion. 

Carrcd  from  oaraway  -•.• 

0-9530 
0-9662 
0-9394 

•5126 
•6115 
-6100 

•0362 
•0348 
•0331 

Menthol 

2nd.  Differences  of  molecular  ii?^A^.— Interesting  cases  of 
this  are  to  be  found  among  the  essential  oils,  as  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table,  in  which  the  numbers  given  for  the  terpenes 
are  the  mean  of  ten  different  specimens,  for  the  citrenea  of 
twelve  specimens,  and  for  the  cedrenes  of  eight  specimens, 
each  group  probably  consisting  of  several  isomerides  t* 


Speoifio 
graritj. 

Speoifio 
refraction. 

Speoifio 
dispersion. 

Befraction- 
equiTalent. 

Terpenes,    C„H„    

Catrenes,     O^fi^^    

Cedrenes,    C^H^    

Colophene,  OaX.    

08600 
0-8466 
0-9166 
09391 

-5370 
-5475 
•5392 
-5413 

•0302 
0336 
•0307 
•0329 

73^03 

7446 

110^00 

147-23 

The  terpenes  and  citrenes  show  a  constant  though  not  a 
large  difference  in  specific  refraction ;  but  the  polymeric 
bodies  of  the  same  series  seem  to  have  so  nearly  the  same 
specific  refraction  as  the  terpenes  that  the  differences  may  be 
attributed  to  impurities  or  experimental  error.  The  refraction- 
equivalents  of  ihe  three  groups  are  of  course  very  nearly  in  the 
proportions  of  2,  3,  and  4. 

3rd.  Differences  of  chemical  properties. — In  the  cases  already 
mentioned  it  is  possible  that  the  differences  of  physical  pro- 
perties depend  upon  some  difference  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  ultimate  atoms  ;  but  there  are  other  cases  in  which  this  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  be  the  case.  Isomeric  bodies  of  this 
nature  are  more  strictiy  termed  metameric.  Delffs  showed, 
as  far  back  as  1850$,  that  such  pairs  as  formic  ether  and  acetatd 
of  metiiyl,  both  of  tihe  ultimate  composition  CgHeOf ,  had  the 
same  refraction  ;  whilst  the  papers  of  Landolt,  and  tiie  more 
recent  ones  of  Briihl§,  abound  in  instances.  Among  the 
observations  in  my  notebook,  hitherto  unpublished,  occur  the 
following : — 


•  Chem.  See  Joum.  1872,  p.  9. 
X  Pogg,  Ann,  Ixxxi.  p.  470. 


t  Chem.  Soc.  Joum.  1864,  p.  18. 
§  liebig's  Ann,  cdii.  pp.  1,  255. 
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Speoiflo 
refraction. 

Specific 
dispemon. 

PtodtI  iodide.             O.HJ 

•2844» 
•2883« 

•0216 

Oretol  from  thymol,    O^HgO 

•6116 
•5091 
•6069 

•0454 
•0462 
•0415 

MetaoTMol,      "               '  „°    

Benxvlic  aloohoL              • 

Nitrobensoio  aoid  {a\  0,H.(NOJO. 

•3994 
•4004 

Benzvlic  butyrate.        C.H.^O,.    

•4777 
•4805 

•0332 
•0331 

itobat?rate.         ..            

•4807 
•4836 

•0409 
•0409 

Bensrl  ohloride.                

Though  identity  of  ultimate  composition  will  generally  pro- 
duce identity  of  specific  refraction,  there  are  certain  cases  in 
which  isomeric  (or,  rather,  metameric)  bodies  differ  widely  in 
their  power  of  retarding  the  transmitted  ray.  The  earliest  of 
those  observed  was  the  case  of  aniline  and  picoline,  C^HjN  ; 
and  as  Dr.  Thorpe  has  kindly  lent  me  his  specimen  of  picoline^ 
I  am  able  to  confirm  the  previous  determmations. 


Spociflo 
refraction. 

Specific 
dispersion. 

Aniline  

•550 
•513 
•522 

•0635 
•0448 
•0431 

PicoUne  (C.  (?.  ^fWioms)   ... 
iThorDe'S 

The  difference  in  this  pair  was  originally  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  ilie  two  bodies  "  are  constructed  very  differently;" 
and  in  subsequent  papers  it  was  pointed  out  that,  when  the 
atoms  of  carbon  were  not  saturated  in  the  usual  way,  there  is 
an  augmentation  in  their  refractive  power,  analogous  to  what 
happens  when  an  element  such  as  iron  changes  its  valency  t« 
Briinl  has  expressed  this  more  definitely  by  putting  forward 
the  theory  that,  whenever  two  carbon  atoms  are  doubly  linked, 
there  is  an  increase  of  the  refraction-equivalent  amounting  to 
2*0  for  the  limit  of  the  snectrum,  as  reckoned  by  Cauchy's 
formula,  or  about  2*2  for  me  hydrogen-line  a,  and  of  course  a 
little  less  than  2*2  for  the  line  A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  both 
Briihl  himself  and  other  chemists  will  have  much  to  say  in  the 
future  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  theory  may  be  in  accor« 
dance  with  present  views  of  the  constitution  of  the  various 
organic  compounds. 

•  Briihl  gives  the  values  0-2873  and  0-2907  respectively  for  the  line  0. 
t  Riil.  Trans.  18C3,  p.  333  j  Chem.  See.  Joum.  1870,  p.  160  5  Proc 
Royal  Instit.  March  1877. 
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In  mj  notebook  I  find  the  following  instanoes  of  isomeric 
bodies  which  differ  in  specific  refiraction  : — 


Specifio 
refraotioD. 

Specific 
disperaioii. 

Befraction- 
equiYalenta. 

AoetonA.                             0.H.0 

•4420 
•4402 
•4734 

O207 
•0191 
•0275 

35-64 
61^06 
27-46 

Butyric  ether,                  CjSJO^ 

AllTl  aloohoL                   CHjO 

Ckrroh                           O^fi^fi  

Thymol,                                 „        

•6122 
•5206 

•0355 

76-83 
7809 

Kitmiiluiera),               OA(^0,)N 

469 
•646 

64-72 
75-34 

OrfMylie  acetate,              CJL^fi^ 

JBenxylio  aceUte,                    „        

•4677 
•4946 

•0348 
•0394 

70-15 
74^17 

Fhenyl-ethyl  acetate,       O^fiifi^ 

Hydiociimamene  acetate,       „       

•4776 
•6183 

•0382 

78-32 
85-00 

Acetone  and  alljUc  alcohol  have  been  compared  already  by 
Bruhl,  with  similar  results,  and  form  one  of  tne  striking  cases 
on  which  his  theory  depends.  The  refraction-eqniyaTent  of 
thymol  being  6*8  above  the  normal,  is  confirmatory  of  the 
position  which  is  now  ^ven  to  it  in  the  great  aromatic 
group — ^a  position  which  I  was  disposed  to  assign  to  it  ten 
years  ago,  on  the  evidence  of  its  optical  properties. 

The  two  nitranilines  were  lent  to  me  by  Dr.  Mills.  Unfor- 
tonately  they  are  very  sparingly  soluble  bodies ;  and  the 
above  figures,  though  each  of  them  the  mean  of  three  obser- 
vations, are  only  given  as  approximately  correct.  But  that 
ihey  are  really  different  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  two  pairs  of  acetates  were  lent  by  Dr.  Hodgkinson;  and 
the  last  one  is  of  particular  interest,  on  account  of  the  cinna- 
mene  compound  naving  a  higher  refraction-equivalent  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  any  existing  theory. 

Specific  Dispersion, 
Though  there  are  several  sources  of  error  in  determining 
indices  of  refraction  for  the  line  A  or  for  the  line  H,  the  actufd 
distance  between  these  two  may  be  measured  with  great 
exactness,  and  the  experimental  error  rarely,  I  believe,  exceeds 
0*0002.  The  possible  error  in  the  determination  of  the  density 
at  the  same  temperature  has  also  to  be  considered  vrith  regard 
to  specific  dispersion ;  but  any  inaccuracy  in  the  figures  above 

Siven  will    certainly  be  confined  to  the  fourta   place  of 
ecimals. 
Among  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  in  regard  to 
dispersion  are  the  two  following  : — 

ist.  Where  the  carbon  atoms  are  exerting  a  more  than 
normal  influence  on  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  there  is 
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a  great  increase  of  dispersion.  It  was  pointed  out  some  years 
ago  that  the  aromatic  bodies  have  a  great  dispersive  power  *, 
and  that  ^^  dispersion,  as  well  as  refraction,  increases  very 
rapidly  with  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  that  are  not  com- 
bined Yrith  at  least  two  of  hydroffen  or  their  equivalent."t 
Evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  both  in  the  older  and  the  more 
recent  researches,  whether  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent, 
and  is  always  accumulating.  Confining  our  attention  to  the 
figures  given  in  this  paper,  it  will  be  ooserved  that  in  cases 
wnere  the  carbon  is  normal  the  specific  dispersion  is  expressed 
by  low  figures  (the  highest  of  which  is,  in  fact,  acetone, 
•0207);  MTtnle  in  the  isomeric  allylic  alcohol,  which  has  a 
higher  refraction,  it  rises  at  once  to  '0275.  The  essential  oils 
and  their  congeners,  and  such  bodies  as  cresylic  acetate,  are 
above  '0300 ;  while  the  purely  aromatic  compounds  are  all 
above  -0400. 

2nd.  Where  isomeric  bodies  have  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  specific  refraction  for  the  line  A,  they  have  the  same 
also  for  the  line  H.  The  apparent  deviations  from  this  rule  I 
am  disposed  to  attribute  to  experimental  error,  and  still  more 
to  impurity  of  substance.  It  is  clear  that  in  many  cases  of 
carbon  compounds  the  presence  of  a  differently  constituted 
body  would  reveal  itself  by  its  infiuenoe  upon  dispersion  more 
than  upon  refraction. 

VIII.   On  the  Specific  Volumes  of  Oxides.     By  Bohuslav 
Brauner,  PhM.,  and  John  I.  Watts,  Owens  CollegeX. 

THE  researches  of  Persoz,  Karsten,  Filhol,  Kopp,  Schroder, 
Lowig,  Schafarik,  Plavfair  and  Joule,  Baudrimont,  Heim- 
roth,  and  others  have  yielded  a  considerable  supply  of  material 
relating  to  the  specific  volumes  of  many  bodies,  especially  to 
those  of  the  oxygen  compounds  ;  and  by  aid  of  these  results 
many  interesting  theories  can  be  conceived.  It  was,  how- 
ever, Kremer  §  who  first  pointed  out  the  regularities  which 
the  volumes  of  the  oxides  of  the  natural  groups  of  elements 
exhibit  But  after  the  demonstration  of  the  Periodic  Law 
by  Mendelejeff  this  question  considerably  developed  in  im- 
portance, because  the  relations  of  the  various  members  of 
the  natural  groups  to  one  another  were  made  more  strikingly 
apparent  Mendelejeff  himself  ||  points  out  the  regularities 
which  the  specific  volumes  of  the  oxides  exhibit  in  the  different 
groups  of  tne  system  ;  but  he  only  followed  this  out  in  one 

•  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  1870.  t  Proc.  Roy.  Inst.  March  1877. 

X  Communicated  by  the  Authors.         §  Poffg.  Ann,  cxxx.  p.  77. 
II  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  Suppl.  viii.  p.  143 ;  Chem.  News,  xl.  p.  265,  xli. 
p.  49. 
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single  series.  He  touches  upon  it^  however,  shortly,  in  his 
Bosnian  *  Principles  of  Chemistry'  (vol.  ii.  p.  857).  We 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  consult  his  papers  on  this  sabject, 
published  from  1858  to  1865  in  the  Russian  *  Mining  Journal.' 
In  Table  I.  we  give  an  arrangement  of  all  the  oxides  which 
are  at  present  known,  in  which  the  number  of  oxygen  atoms 
correspond  to  the  numbers  of  MendelejeflTs  ffroups.  Some  of 
these  numbers  have  been  obtained  from  estimations  made  by 
us  by  means  of  a  very  accurate  method,  which  has  been  already 
described  and  used  by  one  of  us  *. 

Table  I. — Specific  Volumes  of  the  Oxides. 


Groups 

L 

IL 

in. 

rv. 

V. 

VL 

VL 

Series. 

iB,0. 

iB,0,. 

iB.O,. 

iRaO,. 

iB,0.. 

4B.0.. 

4RaO^ 

1 

HIO 

2. 

1 1d 

SBeS 

19  B 

40?  C 

N 

0 

F 

3. 

11  Na  11 

12  Mg  12 

Alls 

Si  23 

P30 

8  41 

a 

4. 

17  K 

18  Ca 

18  So 

20  Ti 

26  V 

37  Or 

Mn 

5. 

Oul2 

Znl4 

€hi(17) 

-(23) 

As  31 

Be- 

Br 

6 

(21)  Rb 

22  8r 

23Y 

23  Zr        130  Nb 

33  Mo 

~- 

7 

Agl4 

Odl6 

In  19 

Sn  22 

8b  42 

Te  — 

I 

a 

9. 

10. 

(25)  Cb 

28  Ba 

25  La 

26  Oe 

31  Ta 

32W 

11 

Aq(18) 

Hgl9 

Tl(23) 

Pb27 

Bi42 

Ng?t 

12. 

21  Th 

56U 

Preparation  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Lithium  Oxide. — The 
lithium  oxide  used  for  the  sp.  gr.  determinations  was  prepared 
by  strongly  heating  pure  lithium  carbonate  with  a  slignt  excess 
of  charcoal.   Lithium  oxide  is  formed  according  to  the  equation 

LijCOs  +C=Li,0  +  2C0. 

This  mode  of  preparation,  however,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, because  the  Li^  0  dissolves  platinum.  In  our  obser- 
vations we  estimated  the  sp.  gr.  of  tne  insoluble  residue,  and 
made  a  correction  for  it. 

Mean  sp.  gr.  of  Li^  O  at  15°  C.  (corrected  for  insoluble 
residue)  =  2102  ;  sp.  vol.  =  7-1 2. 

We  attempted  to  prepare  Lij  O  in  a  pure  state  by  heating 
the  nitrate  in  a  silver  basin  ;  but  we  obtained  a  very  impure 
product  containing  Lij  CO3  and  silver. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Bismuth  Pentoxide. — ^A  sample  of  hy- 
drated  Bi,  O5  was  obtained  from  Mr.  M.  M.  P.  Muir,  and  heated 
to  120°  C.  until  it  ceased  to  lose  weight. 

•  Thorpe  and  Watts,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  Feb.  1880,  p.  102. 
t  Thif  place  will  be  probably  occupied  by  the  metal  Norvegium,  Nga 
214,  if  it  forms,  besides  the  oxide  Ng^  O^  a  peroxide  of  the  formula  NgO,. 
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L  Sp.gr.  of  Bi,0,=5-917, 
"•       }f      V      9f     =  5*919. 
Specific  Gravity  of  Uranic  Oxide. — One  sample  of  UOj  was 
prepared  bj  heating  the  nitrate  to  280^.     A  second  one  was 
prepared  by  heating  the  hydrated  oxide  to  300°. 

Sp.  gr.  of  sample  No.  1  =  5;26  j  j^^^g.j^  .  ,p,  ^^j.  gg^oS. 

In  explanation  of  Table  I.  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
numbers  refer  to  one  atom  of  the  metal  in  the  form  of  oxide, 
in  order  to  obtain  comparable  numbers.  Many  of  the  numbers 
are  taken  from  the  latest  papers  of  Nilson  and  Petterson  *,  and 
are  found  to  give  values  for  specific  volumes  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  derived  from  older  observations. 

We  only  give  the  above  values  as  approximate  ones,  be- 
cause the  material  to  work  upon  does  not  allow  of  great 
accuracy;  and  we  only  take  the  first  seven  groups  into  con- 
sideration, because  the  specific  gravities  of  oxides  of  the  eighth, 
with  the  formula  RO4,  are  not  Known. 

A  glance  at  the  table  shows  us  that  the  specific  volume 
increases  steadily  along  the  horizontal  as  well  as  down  the  ver- 
tical lines.  The  difierence  between  the  even  and  the  odd  series 
is  particularly  well  defined.  Some  of  the  "  typical  elements/' 
especially  Li,  Be,  Na,  and  Mg,  can  be  used  as  representatives 
of  both  series.  The  specific  volume  of  an  oxide,  where  it  is 
at  present  unknown,  can  be  calculated  from  data  obtained 
from  the  values  surrounding  it. 

Of  all  the  oxides  which  are  at  present  known,  that  of  lithium 
possesses  the  smallest  specific  volume,  the  metal  having  the 
least  atomic  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  uranic  oxide,  UOj, 
has  the  largest  atomic  volume,  uranium  possessing  the  greatest 
atomic  weight. 

A  remarkable  increase  of  volume  is  exhibited  by  antimony 
and  bismuth  pentoxides.  It  should  nevertheless  be  men- 
tioned that  SbjOi)  seems  to  exist  in  two  allotfopic  forms,  which 
possess  quite  difierent  specific  gravities.  One  has  the  sp.  gr. 
6-525  (Boullav),  and  the  other  3-779  (Playfair  and  Joule)  t. 
Accordingly  the  specific  volume  is  either  25  or  42. 

It  appears  likely  that  two  similar  modifications  of  other 
oxides  exist— of  bismuth,  for  example,  and  of  uranium  oxide, 
the  second  one  possessing  the  specific  volume  about  30. 
Others  of  the  numbers  given  are  still  uncertain,  that  for  BaO 
for  example.     The  vwies  at  present  given  for  its  sp.  gr. 

♦  Ber,  deut,  ehem,  OeseO,  xiii.  p.  1450. 

t  Clarke,  ^  Confitants  of  Nature,'  No.  I.  Our  other  values  are  also 
mainly  derived  from  this  source. 
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extend  from  4*0  to  5*456;  and  accordingly  the  atomic  volmne 
varies  from  28*1  to  38*3.  An  oxide  of  biuinm  of  sp.  gr.  6*4, 
giving  sp.  vol.  24,  might  be  expected  to  exist. 

Some  interesting  numbers  are  obtained  if  we  calculate  the 
volume  which  one  atom  of  oxygen  possesses  in  the  various 
oxides.  To  commence  with,  we  suppose  that  the  metal  does 
not  alter  in  volume  when  it  combines  with  oxygen,  we  sub- 
tract the  specific  volume  of  the  metal  from  that  of  the  oxide. 
We  quote  the  values  from  Lotbar  Meyer's  ^  Modem  Theory  of 
Chemistry,^  4th  edit.  1880,  p.  141.     To  take  an  example, 

iNa,0=il*l,    Na=23*7,    1 1*1 -23*7 --12*6  for  iO, 


or 


—25*2  for  0,  and  so  on. 


The  following  Table  contains  the  corresponding  numbers 
when  the  elements  are  arranged  according  to  the  periodic  law. 

Table  n. 
Specific  Volume  of  one  Atom  of  Oxygen  in  the  Oxides. 


Cr  roups 

L 

XL 

UL 

ly. 

SeriM. 

B.O. 

B,0,. 

B.0,. 

B.0,. 

1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7 

8. 

9. 

ff 
-  WLi 
-26-2^5»-26-2 
-66-4  K 

Ctt+104 
(-70)  Eb 

Ag+7-6 
(-84)0. 

+  2-7  Btf 

-  l-8Ary-l-8 

-  7-20a 

Zn  +5-1 
-12^  Sr 

Od  +6-5 

-  8-5  Ba 

+8     B 

Al+1-4 
(-07)  8c 

Chi  (+2-9) 
(-07)Y 

In +2-6 
+1-7  Ia 

+21-2(7 

Si +6-7 
(+3)Ti 

—  (+5) 
+0-8  Zr 

Sii+3-2 
+22  0e 

la 

11 

12. 

Au(+5) 

...... 

Hg+4-7 

Tl(+4) 

"pb'+8-7 
-1-8  Th 

GronpB 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

8«^ 

mo^ 

B.0,. 

B.0,. 

1 

2l 

a 

^  :::::: 

e. 

7. 

a 

N 

P    +6-6 
+6-6  V 

Ab+7-O 
+6-6  Hb 

8b  +9-5 

0 

8  +8-8 
+  9-3  Or 

8e 
+  7-2  Mo 

F 
01 
Hn 
Br 

r 

«L J 

la 

11 

u. 

+4-8  1^ 

Bi  +8-4 

+  90  W 

Ng? 
+14-3  U 
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We  deduce  the  followinpf : — 

1.  In  strong  bases  the  oxygen  possesses  a  negative  volume. 

2.  In  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  and  metalloids  the 
volume  of  the  oxygen  is  positive. 

3.  The  earth-metals  unite  with  oxygen  without  any  appre- 
ciable change  of  volume;  and  on  this  account  they  form  a 
connecting  link  between  acids  and  bases. 

4.  The  higher  the  specific  volume  of  the  metal  in  the  oxide, 
the  more  negative  is  the  specific  volume  of  the  oxygen  com- 
bined with  it ;  for  instance 

Sp.  vol.  K=45'4, 
Sp.  vol.  0=55-4. 

The  lower  the  specific  volume  of  the  element,  the  more 
positive  is  the  specific  volume  of  the  oxygen  in  the  oxide  ;  for 
example 

Sp.  vol.  C=+3-6, 

Sp.  vol.  0=+ 21-2. 

Mendelejeff  has  published  some  very  interesting  obser- 
vations of  this  kind  in  his  Russian  *  Principles  of  Chemistry/ 
pp.  856-859.  He  gives  a  very  beautiful  hypothesis  of  me 
mechanical  theory  of  the  act  of  combination.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, suitable  to  enter  upon  these  discussions  here. 

When  we  observe  the  above  arrangement  in  Table  II,  we 
notice  the  following  : — The  more  strongly  electro-posiiive  the 
base  which  an  element  forms  with  oxygen,  the  greater  is 
the  negative  value  for  the  volume  of  the  oxygen.  It  appears 
as  if  the  negative  maximum  were  reached  with  csBsium.  On 
the  contrary,  the  maximum  of  positive  values  is  probably 
attained  in  the  vicinity  of  fluorine.  From  this  one  perceives 
that  the  value  representing  the  atomic  volume  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  oxides  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  looked  upon  as  the 
amount  of  affinity  of  the  metal  for  the  oxygen. 

In  the  same  manner  that,  in  the  horizontal  series  of  the 
periodic  system,  the  electro-negative  character  increases  with 
the  atomic  weight,  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  changes  from 
negative  to  positive.  The  opposite  appears  to  be  the  case 
in  the  vertical  groups — at  all  events,  as  regards  the  even 
elements.  In  this  matter  new  researches  upon  the  metals 
and  their  oxides  would  be  of  considerable  interest. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  thanking  Mr.  M.  M.  Pattison 
Muir,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  for  his  great  kindness  in 
supplying  us  with  me  material  to  make  our  determinations 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  bismuth  pentoxide. 
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IX.  On  the  Atomic  Weight  ^Bert/Ilium, 
By  BoHUSLAV  Braunbr,  PLD.^  of  Prague*. 

THE  question  whether  beryllium  is  divalent  (Be'' =9*1)  or 
trivalent  (Be'''=13'65)  is  still  a  matter  of  interest  for 
chemists^  although  Nilsonf  states  that  thb  question  may  be 
regarded  as  completely  settled  in  favour  of  trivalent  beryllium. 

As  this  point  is  a  vital  one  as  regards  the  truth  of  the 
periodic  law^  I  venture  to  ask  attention  .to  the  following 
remarks. 

The  history  of  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  papers  of 
Nilson  and  ^jf^etterssonf,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Humpsidge§; 
and  here  I  will  mention  only  the  most  important  points. 

In  the  year  1878  Messrs.  Nilson  and  Pettersson  found  the 
specific  heat  of  beryllium  to  be  0*4083  between  0°  and  100°; 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  they  con- 
cluded that  the  atomic  weight  of  beryllium  is  =  13*8^  and  its 
oxide  represented  by  the  formula  Be2  O3. 

Soon  afterwards  the  author  of  the  present  paper  ||  published 
a  note,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  following  elements, 
possessing  small  atomic  weights,  form  an  exception  at  ordinary 
temperature  to  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit: — boron,  carbon, 
magnesium,  aluminium^  silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and 
(in  compounds  in  the  solid  state)  hvdrogen,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  fluorine.  The  writer  concludea  that  in  all  proba- 
bifity  beryllium  (9*2),  which  stands  close  to  boron  (11),  pos- 
sesses an  atomic  heat  of  3*8  instead  of  6*4,  and  that  it  must 
be  placed  among  the  eleven  exceptions  already  mentioned. 
At  U16  same  time  it  was  remarked  that  the  normal  value  of  the 
atomic  heat  may  probably  be  reached  at  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  beryllium  is  considered 
to  be  B'''=13*8,  this  metal  cannot  be  pkced  in  Mendelejeff's 
series. 

Nilson  and  Pettersson  conclude,  from  their  recent  experi- 
ments, that  beryllium  does  not  show  any  extraordinary  rise  of 
atomic  heat  at  a  hi^h  temperature,  and  that  it  therefore  does 
not  form  an  exception  to  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit.  The 
same  authors  have  also  lately  published  a  valuable  research  on 
the  molecular  volumes  and  tne  molecular  heats  of  the  rare 

*  Commimicated  by  the  Author, 
t  BerUntr  Berichte,  ziii.  p.  2035. 

\  Wiedemann's  Annakn^  iy.  p.  654;  Berl.  Berichte^  xL  pp.381  &906, 
ziii.  p.  1451. 
$  Chemical  News,  xlii.  p.  261. 
8  BerUner  Berickie,  xi.  p.  872. 
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earths  and  their  sulphates  ;  and  they  find  therein  a  farther 
confirmation  of  their  views  respecting  beryllia. 

The  first  part  of  the  paper  of  Messrs.  Nilson  and  Pettersson 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  Professor  Lothar  Meyer*, 
who  showed  that  from  their  own  experiments  a  conclusion 
opposite  to  that  of  the  above-named  authors  may  be  drawn, 
VIZ.  that  beryllium  is  a  dyad,  inasmuch  as  it  belong  to  a  class 
of  elements  m  which  the  specific  heat  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature, but  in  which  the  increment  for  1°  C.  regularly  dimi- 
nishes, the  opposite  of  this  beinff  the  case  with  metals  obeying 
the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit.  Lothar  Meyer  concludes  there- 
from that  beryllium  is  a  dyad.  Be'' =9*1. 

The  aim  of  the  present  communication  is  to  discuss  the 
second  part  of  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Nilson  and  Pettersson. 
These  experimenters  find  that  beryllia  possesses  a  molecular 
heat  and  molecular  volume  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  other 
rare  earths  ;  and  they  go  on  to  state  that,  if  the  formula  BeO 
for  beryllia  be  accepted,  values  for  the  above  relations  are  ob- 
tained which  are  without  analogy  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
science. 

On  this  point  I  would  beg  to  remark: — 

(1)  If  we  consider  beryllia  as  BeO,  its  molecular  volume  is 
8'3.  And  if  the  oxides  be  arranged  according  to  the  periodic 
law  (see  the  preceding  paper),  this  number  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  position  of  a  dyad  beryllium.  For  beryllium  thus 
stands  between  lithium  and  boron.  The  same  is  the  case  if 
we  consider  the  vertical  groups 

I.  n.                 in. 

Li     7  Be     8  B   19 

Na  11  Mg  12  Al  13 

K   17  Ca   18  Scl8 

If  we  consider  the  specific  volume  of  beryllia,  compared 
with  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  as  that  contained  in  alumina, 
we  get  the  same  number  as  would  be  given  by  the  supposed 
oxide  of  trivalent  beryllium,  iBejOs*  We  get  the  number 
12*5,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  ^Al^Os^lSi  But  in 
the  same  way  the  double  volume  of  lithia,  2  x  7  =  14,  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  magnesia  =  12.  The  same  relations  are  shown 
by  the  oxides  of  boron  and  silicon;  for  |vol.  BjOa  (26*3)  = 
1  vol.  SiOa  (23).  But  the  explanation  of  this  relation  is  given 
by  the  equation 

Li:Mg=Be:AI=B:Si, 

following  from  the  periodic  law. 

•  Berliner  Berichte,  xiii.  p.  1780. 
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(2)  Let  as  consider  the  numbers  which  express  the  volame 
of  oxygen  in  the  oxides  (see  Table  IL  of  the  preceding  paper). 
Beryllium,  with  the  number  +  2'7,  again  finds  its  right  place 
between  lithium  (—11)  and  boron  (  +  8).  Further,  we  see 
that  beryllia  is  the  most  feeble  base  in  the  group  of  tiie  alka- 
line eardbs : — 

BeO        MgO        CaO        SrO        BaO 
+  2-7        -1-8        -7-2      -12-9      -8*5 

(.H)  Let  us  next  examine  the  specific  volumes  of  the  sul- 
phates of  the  first  three  groups.  We  find  numbers  in  this  way 
corresponding  closely  with  tne  position  of  beryllium  II.  —2 
(Mendelejeff).  The  specific  volumes  are  referred  to  one  atom 
of  sulphur  in  the  molecule,  in  order  to  get  comparable  num- 
bers:— 


I. 

n.               m. 

Li 

Be                    B 

49-8» 

43-0                  — 

Na 

Mg                  Al 

54-6 

44-3                 42-2 

K 

Ca                    Sc 

67-0 

46-6                 48-6 

Zn  45-6 

Sr                     Y 

47-1                 59-6 

Ag  76-3 

— 

Ba                   La 

51-8                  52-4 

In  49-9 


If  beryllium  were  placed  in  the  third  group  as  a  triad  before 
aluminium,  the  volume  of  its  sulphate  ought  to  be  smaller 
by  some  units  than  43,  i.  e.  about  40.  But  meanwhile,  from 
the  equation 

Li:Mg=Be:  Al 

it  follows  that  the  volumes  of  the  sulphates  of  every  couple  of 
those  metals  will  not  have  very  difierent  values,  as  indeed  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  oxides. 

(4)  Let  us  next  take  the  molecular  heats  of  the  oxides  which 
have  the  number  of  oxygen  atoms  corresponding  to  the  num- 
bers of  Mendelejeff's  group.  Expressing  the  molecular  heats 
with  respect  to  one  atom  of  metal  in  the  oxide,  we  get  the 
following  numbers: — 

•  Deduced  from  the  specific  ffraTity,  which  I  found  to  be  2*21  at  16°  0. 

F2 
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L 

IL 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

2. 

Li  (5) 

Be  6-2 

B  8-3 

3. 

9-7  Mg 

9-4  AI 

11-6  Si 

4. 

... 

Cal(H) 

SclO-4 

Til4-0 

5. 

101  Zn 

,9-8  Cki 

a 

... 

Y  11-6 

Zrl3-3 

Mo  191 

... 

IM  Zn 

140  Sn 

a 

9. 
10. 

... 

Lal2-2 

Cel60 

W  18-6 

n. 

••• 

11-2  Hg 

12. 

... 

Thl4-6 

These  show  that  the  so-called  Neumann's  law  forms  bat  an 
approximate  expression  for  the  relations  of  specific  heat  to 
composition,  and  is  therefore  not  of  such  cardinal  importance 
for  the  solution  of  the  present  question  as  Messrs.  Nilson  and 
Pettersson  assome.  On  the  contrar}^,  those,  gentlemen  have 
themselves  furnished  us  with  the  experimental  materials  for 
establishing  the  following  proposition : — "  The  oxides  of  one 
natural  aroup  have  nearly  tne  same  molecular  heats;  but  these 
rise  witn  increasing  atomic  weight."  Further  investigations 
must  show  if  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  horizontal  series. 

The  molecular  heat  of  the  supposed  trivalent  beryllium  is 
here  seen  to  approach  nearly  to  tnat  of  alumina  ;  for 


but  abo 


fBeO=iBe,O,=9-30,    iAl,0,=9-39; 
SB,0,=11-1,    SiO,=ll-5. 


In  the  same  way  the  molecular  heat  of  lithia,  ^Lij  0,  may  be 
calculated  to  be  about  5. 

The  smallest  molecular  heat  will  correspond  to  the  smallest 
volume  of  Lis  0,  and  the  next  larger  values  will  be  shown  by 
beryllia.  The  three  above-mentioned  relations  again  find  their 
expression  in  the  equation 

Li:Mg=Be:  Al=B:Si. 

In  the  Bussian  edition  of  his  *  Principles  of  Chemistry '  (vol.  ii. 
p.  710  et  aeq.)  Mendelejeflf*  has  speculated  on  the  possible 
reason  of  the  fact  that  several  compounds  possess  a  smaller 
molecular  heat  than  others.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
those  solid  bodies  whose  molecule  may  be  supposed  to  be  a 
more  complicated  one,  have  a  smaller  specific  neat  than  those 
which  possess  a  less  complicated  structure.  On  this  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  may  be  made. 

*  See  also  Journal  of  the  Russian  Chemical  Sodetj;  1873. 
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Let  US  consider  the  molecalar  Tolumes^  t.  e,  the  relative 
Yolomes  of  the  single  chemical  molecnles  and  their  relations 
to  the  nnit  volume;  t.  e.  the  inverse  values  of  molecalar  volomes 
if  we  assume  the  highest  volume  as  a  unit.  If  we  compare 
these  values  with  tne  inverse  values  of  the  molecular  heats 
obtained  in  the  same  way,  the  several  groups  exhibit  very 
closely  corresponding  numbers,  e.  ff.  in  the  third  group: — 


Molecular 

.Molecular 

Volume. 

Heat 

Volume. 

Heat. 

B 

19 
13 
18 
17 
23 
10 
25 

8-3 
94 
10-4 
9-8 
11^ 
111 
12-2 

1-3 
1-9 
1-4 
1-5 
M 
1-3 
1-0 

1-4 
1-3 
1-2 
1-2 
11 
11 
1-0 

Al   

Se   

Oa  

Y    

In   

La  

AUhongh  the  last  nambers  are  not  absolutely  identical  in  both 
columns,  jet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  relations  are  not 
due  to  mere  chance.  It  is  evident  that  the  smallest  molecular 
heat  corresponds  to  the  smallest  molecular  volume.  Perhaps 
some  relation  may  be  found  between  these  facts  and  Mende- 
lejeflTs  hypothesis  on  the  structure  of  molecules. 
Hence  it  is  dear  that  the  relations  between 


molecular  volume 
molecular  heat 


are  approximately  =  const. 


The  following  examples  show  that  we  have  r — ^=  s,  or  the 

constant  =  1*66 ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  variations  are  not 
]&rger  with  such  different  experimental  material. 


Cn,0  1-26 

BeO     1-34 

(Li,0 1-4) 

MgO   1-54 

CaO     1-80 

ZnO     1-41 

HgO    1-73 

Be,0, 2-29 

A1,0, 1-37 

8c,0, 1-69 

Ga,0, 1-74 

ln,0,  1-78 


Y,0,  1-74 

La,0, 206 

SiO,     1-97 

ZrO,    1-59 

SnO,    1-60 

CeO,    1-69 

ThO,    1-85 

M0O3  1-73 

Er,0, 209 

Yb,0, 1-69 

Di,0 1-78  Ac. 
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(5)  The  same  alteration  of  atomic  heat  is  observed  in  the  case 
of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  oxides.  Nilson  has  already 
pointed  out  that  the  oxygen  combined  with  metals,  having 
small  atomic  weight,  also  exhibits  a  small  atomic  heat.  If  we 
arrange  the  values  so  obtained,  as  far  as  the  insufficient  mate- 
rial allows,  we  get  the  following  relations: — 


I. 

n. 

HL 

IV. 

V. 

YL 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

(1-8)  Li 
Ou*4-6 

2-4  Be     • 
Mg3-8 
8-4  Oa 
Zn3-9 


2^B 

A12  6 
2-7  So 

Ga2^ 
3-6  Y 

In  31 
40  La 

Si  2-8 
3-8  Ti 

3-6  Zr 

Sn3-8 
44Ce 

41  Mo- 

Hg4-8 

40  Th 

41  W 

Thus  we  see  that  the  atomic  heat  of  oxygen  increases  with 
the  atomic  weight,  exhibiting  a  minimum  in  the  upper  comer 
on  the  left.  iSierefore  we  can  calculate  that  value  to  be  for 
lithia  about  1*8. 

Hence  the  numbers  obtained  by  Nilson  for  the  molecular 
heat  of  beryllia,  and  the  atomic  heat  of  the  oxygen  contained  in 
it,  serve  to  prove  the  dyad  nature  of  beryllium  and  its  position 
as  II.  —2  more  satisfactorilv  than  the  opposite  conclusion  on 
the  triad  nature  of  the  metal. 

(6)  But  all  the  chemical  reactions  of  beryllium  compounds, 
some  of  them  being  different  from  those  of  the  other  dyad 
metals*,  may  be  explained  by  the  three  equations  following, 
from  the  periodic  law: — 

(a)     Li:Be=Be:B, 

(6)    Li:Na=Be:Mg=B:  Al, 

(c)    Li:Mg=Be:Al=B:Si. 

Beryllium  is  distinguished  from  the  other  metals  of  the 
second  group  in  the  same  manner  as  lithium  b  fronv  the  alka- 
line metals,  and  as  boron  is  from  the  triad  elements*  I  will 
not  enter  further  into  this  question,  as  it  has  been  thoroughly 
treated  by  Mendelejeff  in  his  papers  t,  and  especially  in  his 
Russian  '  Principles  of  Chemistry '  (vol.  ii.  p.  826).     If  we 

•  See  Nilson  and  Pettenwon's  paper,  Wied.  Ann,  iv.  p.  564. 
t  Ann,  Chem,  Iharm.  SuppL  p.  8;^  Chem.  News,  xl.  p.  303. 
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remird  beryllinm  as  a  triad,  litbiam  must  also  be  regarded  as 
a  dyad  {W^lA^j  oxide  LiO)  and  as  a  member  of  the  alka- 
line-eartbs  group ;  for  that  metal  forms,  as  is  well  known, 
a  difficultly  soluble  phosphate  and  carbonate  and  no  stable 
hydrosulphate  or  hydrocarbonate,  its  oxide  combines  only 
slowly  and  with  a  slight  development  of  heat  with  water  to 
form  a  non-deliquescent  hydroxide,  its  nitrate  and  chloride 
are  soluble  in  alcohol-ether  and  very  deliquescent,  the  metal 
cannot  be  reduced  by  charcoal,  &c. 

But  all  those  reactions,  as  well  as  the  reactions  of  beryllium, 
are  completely  explained  by  the  three  above-mentioned  equa- 
tions of  the  position  of  lithium  and  beryllium. 

(7)  The  circumstance  that  beryllium  forms  double  fluorides 
finds  its  explanation  in  the  feeble  basic  properties  of  beryllia. 

(8)  Also  the  easy  volatilization  of  beryllium  chloride  may 
be  easily  deduced  from  the  above  equations  {h)  and  (c)  with- 
out it  being  necessary  to  assume  the  formula  Be^  Cle  for  it. 

(9)  The  isomorphism  of  beryllium  oxide  with  alumina  is 
of  no  importance,  as  ZnO  and  ZrOs  crystallize  in  the  same 
forms.  But  also  the  salts  of  lithium  are  not  isomorphous  with 
those  of  sodium,  any  more  than  those  of  Be  and  Mg,  or  B 
and  A1. 

Repeating  shortly  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  in  all 
probability  the  atom  of  beryllium  is  Be'' « 9-1,  and  its  oxide 
BeO,  from 

(1)  the  molecular  volume  of  beryllia, 

(2)  the  molecular  volume  of  its  sulphate, 

(3)  the  molecular  heat  of  the  earth, 

(4)  the  atomic  heat  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  it, 

S)  from  the  chemical  nature  of  beryllium, 
e  numbers  which  refer  to  this  formula  do  not  stand,  as 
Messrs.  Nilson  and  Pettersson  would  have  us  believe,  without 
analogy  in  the  whole  domain  of  chemistry  ;  on  the  contraiT, 
they  exactly  correspond  to  the  position  of  dyad  beryllium  in 
the  periodic  law.  Moreover  thev  find  a  complete  analogy  in 
the  element  lithium j  so  far  as  the  physical  properties  of  the 
compound  of  this  metal  have  been  investigated.  They  give  a 
new  confirmation  of  the  view  that  beryllium  forms,  lilce  eleven 
other  elements  vnth  a  small  atomic  weighty  an  exception  to  the 
law  of  Dulong  and  Petit. 

Owens  College.  Manchester, 
December  14, 1880. 
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X.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

[Continaed  from  vol.  x.  p.  440.] 

December  1, 1880.— Eobert  Etheridge,  Esq.,  E.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

THE  following  communications  were  read : — 
1.  ^^  On  Remains  of  a  small  Lizard  from  the  Neocomian  Bocks 
of  the  Island   of  Lesina,   Dalmatia,  preserved  in  the  Geological 
Musemn  of  the  University  of  Vienna."    By  Prof.  H.  G.  Sedey, 
E.B.S.,  F.G.S. 

2.  ''  On  the  Beds  at  Headon  Hill  and  Colwell  Bay  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.''  By  Messrs.  H.  Keeping  and  E.  B.  Tawney,  Mj^.., 
F.G.S. 

The  anthers  criticised  the  views  pnt  forward  by  Prof.  Jndd  in  his 
paper  published  in  the  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xxxvi.  p.  13,  and  supported  those 
established  by  the  late  E.  Forbes  and  the  publications  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey.  At  the  west  end  of  the  island,  viz.  at  Totland  and 
Colwell  Bays,  the  authors  stated  that  there  is  only  one  marine 
series,  the  Middle  Headon,  which  they  traced  continuously  through 
the  cliffs — identifying  it  bed  by  bed  at  various  points — the  result 
entirely  corroborating  the  sections  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
section  at  the  N.E.  end  of  Headon  Hill  was  described  in  detail,  and 
Prof.  Judd's  interpretation  of  this  part  of  the  section  analyzed. 
Prof.  Judd  places  the  marine  Middle  Headon  at  this  point  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  maintaining  that  250  feet  (the  altitude  of  the  Bembridge 
limestone-quarry)  of  beds  intervene  between  the  Bembridge  lime- 
stone and  die  sea-level.  The  authors  maintained  that  the  top  of  the 
marine  series  is  about  105  feet  above  the  sea-level,  that  tluckness 
of  beds  intercalated  above  the  Middle  Headon  having  no  existence 
in  fact,  also  that  the  Brockenhurst  bed  does  not  exist  below  the 
Bembridge  quarry,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  (concealed  by  gravel) 
by  Prof.  Judd,  and  stated  that  there  is  no  gravel  at  that  spot 
to  conceal  any  thing,  and  that  the  beds  which  do  exist  there  are  the 
freshwater  Osborne  and  Upper  Headon  beds  as  described  by  E. 
Forbes.  They  then  adduced  fossil  evidence  confirmatory  of  the 
stratigraphical ;  thus  out  of  57  species  collected  this  summer  at 
Colwell  Bay  they  found  53  at  Headon  Hill.  (2)  The  sections  at 
Whitediff  Bay  and  the  New  Forest  (Brockenhurst)  were  next 
described.  At  Whitediff  Bay  the  90  feet  of  beds  which  constitute  the 
Middle  Headon  of  the  Survey  section  have  been  renamed  '*  Brocken- 
hurst series  "  by  Prof.  Judd.  The  authors  maintained  that  the  Broo- 
kenhurst  bed,  identical  as  to  its  fossils  and  position  with  that  of  the 
Whitley  Bidge  cutting,  is  represented  by  the  lower  2  feet  only,  imme- 
diately above  the  freshwater  Lower  Headon.  The  Middle  Headon  at 
Whitediff  Bay  contains  lower  zones  than  any  devdoped  in  the  Middle 
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Headon  of  Headon  HIIL;  for  the  Brookenhorst  bed  is  entirely  absent 
from  the  west  of  the  island.  The  authors  maintained  that  Prof. 
Judd  has  assigned  a  fSalse  position  to  this  bed  in  his  vertical  section 
of  New-Forest  beds,  and  that  instead  of  being  higher  than  the 
Yenns-bed  horizon,  it  is  plainly  below  it,  since  at  Whitley  Bidge  it 
lies  on  the  Lower  Headon,  being  succeeded  by  the  Yenus-bed  and  then 
by  the  Upper  Headon.  The  palsDontological  evidence  was  then  dis- 
cussed; and  it  was  objected  to  Prof.  Judd's  lists  that  he  has  mixed  up 
the  Colweli  Bay  and  Brockenhurst  fossib  in  one  list,  thereby  begging 
the  question.  In  opposition  to  his  statistics  the  authors  maintained 
that  the  Brockenhurst  bed  has  about  48  per  cent,  of  species  which 
pass  up  from  the  Barton  beds,  while  the  Yenus-bed  series  of  either 
Colweli  Bay  or  Headon  Hill  have  only  29  per  cent.,  suggestive  of  the 
lower  position  of  the  former. 

Further  examination  of  the  lists  of  fossils  prepared  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Edwards  collection  shows  that  the  Colwell-Bay 
and  Headon-HiU  marine  beds  have  thirteen  times  more  species 
common  to  themselves  alone  than  either  of  them  have  in  common 
with  the  Brockenhurst  bed.  The  palsBontological  evidence  is  there- 
fore in  accord  with  the  stratigraphical ;  they  both  occupy  a  higher 
zone  than  the  Brockenhurst  bed,  which,  when  developed,  occupies 
the  base  of  the  Middle  Headon.  The  authors  therefore  reject  Prof. 
Judd*s  term  Brockenhurst  series,  and  revert  to  the  classification  and 
nomenclature  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

December  16. — Robert  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  ^<  On  the  Constitution  and  History  of  Grits  and  Sandstones." 
By  John  Arthur  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  the  author  described  the  micro- 
scopic and  chemical  structure  of  a  large  series  of  grits,  sandstones, 
and,  in  some  cases,  quartzites,  of  various  geological  ages,  noticing 
finsJly  several  sands  of  more  or  less  recent  date.  The  cementing 
material  in  the  harder  varieties  is  commonly  to  a  large  extent 
siliceous.  The  grains  vary  considerably  in  form  and  in  the  nature 
of  their  enclosures,  cavities  of  various  Unds  and  minute  crystals  of 
schorl  or  rutile  not  being  rare.  The  author  drew  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  the  deposition  of  secondary  quartz  upon  the  original 
grains,  so  as  to  continue  its  crystal  structure,  which  sometimes 
exhibits  externally  a  crystal  form.  This  is  frequently  observable 
in  sandstone  of  Carboniferous,  Permian,  and  Triassic  age.  Felspar 
grains  are  not  unfrequently  present,  with  scales  of  mica  and  minute 
chlorite  and  epidote.  Chemical  analyses  of  some  varieties  were  also 
given.  The  author  then  considered  the  efiect  of  flowing  water  upon 
transported  particles  of  sand  or  gravel.  It  results  from  his  in- 
vestigations that  fragments  of  quartz  or  schorl  less  than  3^"  in 
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diameter  retain  their  angularity  for  a  very  long  period  indeed, 
remaining,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  unrounded ;  but  they  are 
much  more  rapidly  rounded  by  the  action  of  wind.  It  is  thus 
probable  that  rounded  grains  of  this  kind  in  some  of  the  older 
rocks,  as,  for  example,  certain  of  the  Triassic  sandstones,  may  be 
the  result  of  SBolian  action. 

The  Chair  was  then  taken  by  J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.8. 

2.  '^  On  a  New  Species  of  Trigonia  from  the  Purbeck  Beds  of  the 
Vale  of  Wardour."  By  E.  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  With 
a  Note  on  the  Stratigraphical  Position  of  the  Eossil  by  the  Bev.  W. 
K.  Andrews. 


XI.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous.  Articles. 

NOTE  ON  MR.  BROWNB^S  PAPKR  *'  ON  ACTION  AT  A  DISTANCE."  BY 
REV.  A.  J.  C.  ALLEN,  B.A.,  FELLOW  AND  ASSISTANT  TUTOR  OF 
PETERHOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

IN  his  paper  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  December  1880,  Mr.  Browne 
certainly  appears  to  establish  the  proposition  that  we  cannot 
explain  the  phenomena  of  cohesion  &c.  in  a  satisfactory  way  by 
means  of  the  direct  impact  of  bodies ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to 
deduce  from  this  that  action  at  a  distance  (a  very  small  distance 
indeed,  but  still  finite)  must  exist  in  these  cases,  and  therefore  may 
be  equally  well  allowed  in  the  case  of  bodies  at  a  great  distance,  as 
the  earth  and  sun.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  in  reality  very 
much  is  gained  in  the  scientific  explanation  of  phenomena  when 
they  are  transferred  from  the  region  of  action  at  OTeat  distances 
to  action  at  distances  such  as  intervene  between  the  particles  of 
solid  bodies.  I  cannot  explain  this  better  than  by  quoting  the 
words  of  Clerk  Maxwell,  who  has  himself  done  so  much  in  the 
direction  of  getting  rid  of  action  at  a  distance  by  his  explanation 
of  electrical  and  magnetic  phenomena  by  means  of  stress  in  the 
medium  which  fills  the  electrical  or  magnetic  field. 

*'  When  we  see  one  body  acting  on  another  at  a  distance,  before 
we  assume  that  the  one  acts  directly  on  the  other  we  generally 
inauire  whether  there  is  any  material  connexion  between  the  two 
bodies ;  and  if  we  find  strings  or  rods,  or  framework  of  any  kind 
capable  of  accounting  for  the  observed  action  between  the  bodies, 
we  prefer  to  explain  the  action  by  means  of  the  intermediate  con- 
nexions, rather  than  admit  the  notion  of  direct  action  at  a  distance. 

"  Thus,  when  two  particles  are  connected  by  a  straight  or  curved 
rod,  the  action  between  the  particles  is  alwajrs  along  the  line  join- 
ing them  ;  but  we  account  for  this  action  by  means  of  a  system  of 
internal  forces  in  the  substance  of  the  rod.  The  existence  of  these 
internal  forces  is  deduced  entirely  from  observation  o(  the  efEect  of 
external  forces  on  the  rod;  and  the  internal  forces  themselves  are 
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generallj  asRnmed  to  be  the  resultuitB  of  forces  which  act  between 
particles  of  the  rod.  Thus  the  obsenred  action  between  two  dis- 
tant particles  is  in  this  instance  removed  from  the  class  of  direct 
action  at  a  distance  bj  referring  it  to  the  intervention  of  the  rod  ; 
the  action  of  the  rod  is  explained  by  the  existence  of  internal  forces 
in  its  substance ;  and  the  internal  lorces  are  explained  bj  means  of 
forces  assumed  to  act  between  the  particles  of  which  the  rod  is 
composed — that  is,  between  bodies  at  a  distance  which,  though 
small,  must  be  finite. 

"  The  observed  action  at  a  considerable  distance  is  therefore  ex- 
plained by  a  great  number  of  forces  acting  between  bodies  at  very 
small  distances,  for  which  we  are  as  little  able  to  account  as  for ' 
the  action  at  any  distance,  however  great. 

"  Nevertheless  the  consideration  of  the  phenomenon,  as  explained 
in  this  way,  leads  us  to  investigate  the  properties  of  the  rod,  and 
to  form  a  theory  of  elasticity  which  we  should  have  overlooked  if 
we  had  been  satisfied  with  the  explanation  by  action  at  a  distance.'^* 

But  even  granting  that  such  an  explanation  as  this  is  no  help  at 
all  towards  getting  rid  of  action  at  a  distance,  we  are  not  limited 
to  direct  impact  as  the  only  possible  explanation.  If  we  conceive 
beings  living  in  a  continuous  fluid  the  existence  of  which  they  were 
not  capable  of  perceiving,  two  vortex  rings  in  the  fluid  would  to 
them  appear  to  act  on  one  another  directly  at  a  distance,  and  yet 
there  is  no  real  action  at  a  distance,  and  no  impact  of  hard  bodies 
on  one  another.  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  future  the  actions 
of  the  particles  of  bodies  on  one  another  roaj  be  explained  in  some 
such  way  as  this  ?  or  even  that  the  phenomena  of  direct  impact 
themselves  may  be  so  accounted  for  ? 


A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  THEORY  OP  SO-CALLED  ELECTRICAL 
EXPANSION  OR  ELECTROSTRICTION.  BY  PROF.  L.  BOLTZMANN, 
OF  GRAZ. 

Let  the  interval  between  two  concentric  conducting  spherical 
shells  with  radii  a  and  a+a  be  filled  with  a  solid  elastic  dielectric 
of  which  the  constant  of  dielectricity  is  D.  Let  its  interior  be 
diarged  with  the  potential  p,  and  its  outer  surface  connected  to 
earth.  If  we  use  the  notation  employed  in  Lam^s  Lemons  to  the 
elastic-traction  foroe 

the  expression 

in  which 

is  then  added. 


«  < 


Electricity  and  Magnetism,'  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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If  the  conducting  shells  are  destitute  of  rigidity,  and  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  dielectric,  upon  each  superficial  unit  of  its  inner 

surface  the  pressure  ^  g  , — -  acts,  and  upon  the  same  of  its 
outer  surface  ^^ 

8raV 

The  dilatation  of  Yolume  effected  by  these  forces,  referred  to  the 
unit  of  volume,  is 

Av  _  3p»DT;2X+2/i-A:(X4-2;i)] 

If  the  dielectric  fills  in  the  same  manner  the  space  between  two 
coaxial  cylindrical  surfaces  of  radii  a  and  a+o,  to  the  elastic  force 

Rj  there  is  added  ^  ^  , ,  and  the  pressure-forces 

1>'I>'(1~^)  and  l>'P'(l"^X«4-g)' 
8ira»  8raV 

act  upon  the  unit  of  the  inner  and  of  the  outer  surface.  The  elon- 
gation thereby  produced  of  the  unit  of  length  of  the  hollow  cylin- 
der is 

I         16jr,i(3X  +  2;u)a«' 

Therefore,  for  D=oo ,  —  =3  ^  ;  and  for  a  lower  value  of  D, 
Av      oA2  V  I 

—  >  3  — .    The  former  case  could  be  approximately  realised  for 

glass.  Both  quantities  are  independent  of  r,  directly  proportional 
to  jp\  inversely  to  a'.  According  to  this,  Eontgen's  view  may  be 
justified,  that  Quincke's  observations  form  at  least  no  refutation  of 
the  explanation  of  electrical  expansion  from  the  ordinary  forces 
of  electric  action  at  a  distance  and  elasticity.  An  ordinary 
Franklin's  plate  of  the  thickness  a  must  then  behave  (for  instance, 
even  in  regard  to  its  optical  properties)  as  if  it  were  compressed  by 

the  force  •?— j  upon  the  superficial  unit.  After  this  the  construc- 
tion of  the  general  equations  for  the  deformation  of  a  dielectric 
body  by  electrification,  or  of  a  magnetic  body  by  magnetization, 
presents  no  further  diflSculty. — KaiserL  Alcoa,  cler  Wissmsch,  in 
Wieuy  1880,  no.  xxiii.,  Sitz.  rnath.^naturw.  Classe,  Nov.  4,  1880. 


ON  THE  ABSORPTION  OF  SOLAB  RADIATION  BY  THE  CARBONIC 
ACID  OF  OUR  ATMOSPHERE.      BY  DR.  ERNST  LECHER. 

Experiments  having  already  been  made  by  Magnus  and  Tyndall, 
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aooording  to  which  a  pretty  considerable  absorbing-power  for  radiant 
heat  is  possessed  by  carbonic  add,  the  author  has  attempted,  in  the 
aboYe  investigation,  to  extend  those  observations,  and  to  apply  them 
to  the  atmospheric  absorption  of  the  solar  radiation.  Tins  view  is 
at  yariance  with  the  generally  accepted  assumption  that  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  our  atmosphere  is  the  true  absorbent  of  the  sun's  radia- 
tion— an  assumption  the  groundlessness  of  which  the  author  has 
demcmstrated  in  another  place. 

First,  the  radiation  of  a  gas-lamp  provided  with  a  glass  cylinder 
was  investigated ;  and  it  was  f ouna  that  carbonic  acid  in  a  length 
of 

214        536        705        917        917  millims. 

transmitted 

94-8       93-8       91-4       90  89  per  cent. 

of  the  incident  radiation. 

Further  experiments  (which,  for  the  sake  of  the  pure  air,  were 
made  out  of  Vienna,  at  Greifenstein)  show  that  the  solar  radiation 
also  suJGfers  a  considerable  weakening  on  passing  through  carbonic 
acid  gas.  A  layer  of  this  gas  of  one  metre  thickness  absorbs  about 
13  per  cent,  when  the  sun's  altitude  is  59^ ;  this  number  lessens  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  sun  descends.  This  proves  that  the 
absorption  of  the  solar  radiation  by  carbonic  acid  is  a  selective  ab- 
sorption, and  that  the  thicker  the  atmospheric  layer  through  which 
the  rays  have  already  passed,  the  scarcer  do  the  absorbable  wave- 
lengths become.  The  author  calculates  from  his  experiments  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  and  finds 
it  to  be  3*27  parts  by  volume  in  10,000,  which  number  agrees  so 
well  with  the  data  given  elsewhere,  and  based  upon  chemical  ana- 
lysis, that  there  is  the  best  prospect  of  determining  in  this  way  the 
carbonic-acid  content  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  its  varia- 
tions and  changes,  accurately  and  also  at  heights  where  direct  mea- 
surements are  impossible. — Kaiserliche  AJcademie  der  Wissenschaften 
in  Wien^  Siiz.  d.  math.-naturw.  Classe^  Nov.  4,  1880. 


SPECTRAL  REACTION  OF  CHLORINE  AND  BROMINE. 
BT  H.  LECOQ  DE  BOISBAUORAN. 

When,  by  the  old  process,  the  spectrum  of  a  small  bead  of  chlo- 
ride of  barium  is  observed  in  a  gas-fiame,  the  lines  proper  to  that 
compound  soon  disappear  and  give  place  to  those  of  tlie  oxide.  Yet 
for  a  long  time  some  chlorine  remains  in  the  baryta  thus  heated ; 
the  destruction  of  the  BaCl,  is  only  completed  after  its  volatiliza- 
tion. So,  on  drawing  the  induction-spark  upon  the  small  calcined 
mass,  the  nebulous  lines  proper  to  BaCl,  are  very  distinctly  seen, 
as  well  as  the  narrow  banum-lines. 
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In  seeking  for  traces  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  I  operate  thus : — 

A  verticid  pUitinum  wire  (about  |  of  a  millim.  in  diameter)  is 
bent  up  at  its  lower  part  in  the  form  of  a  hook  or  a  U.  Upon  this 
half -ring  I  fuse,  at  a  bright-red  heat,  0*001-0*002  gramme  of  pure 
carbonate  of  baryta ;  then  I  place  in  the  bend  of  the  wire  a  Dttle 
drop  of  the  liquid  which  is  to  be  examined*,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  even,  for  a  brief  moment,  push  the  heat  to  incipient  redness. 
The  at  least  partial  fusion  of  the  mass  is  advantageous,  by  permit- 
ting it  to  spread  like  a  varnish  at  the  surface  of  the  platinum 
wire. 

After  cooling,  a  second  platinum  wire  (of  |  to  1  millim.  dia- 
meter) is  brought  quite  close  (at  1  or  1^  millim.  distance)  below 
the  bend  of  the  first,  a  little  forward  towards  the  slit  of  the  spec* 
troscope.  The  induction- spark,  not  condensed,  then  gives  a  spec- 
trum in  which  are  seen  the  lines  of  BaCl^  or  BaBr,.  One  three- 
thousandth  of  a  milligramme  of  chlorine  or  bromine  can  thus  be 
recognized.  No  doubt,  with  some  precautions,  even  this  degree  of 
sensitiveness  could  be  surpassed,  especially  for  chlorine. 

If  in  such  a  sample  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  somewhat  consi- 
derable, the  wire  can  be  heated  to  dazzling  whiteness  for  several 
minutes  without  detriment  to  the  lines  of  BaCl,,  of  which  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  get  rid  by  prolonged  calcination  of  the  platinum 
wire. 

The  resistance  of  BaBr,  to  heat  appears  to  be  notably  less. — 
Comptes  Rendus  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences^  Dec.  6,  1880,  t.  xci. 
pp.  902,  903. 


ON  RADIOPHONT.      BY  M.  B.  MBRCADIBR. 

The  phenomenon  which  I  call  radiophony  is  that  recently  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  G.  Bell,  in  which  a  radiation  (such  as  constitutes  a 
solar  ray)  rendered  intermittent  according  to  a  determined  period, 
on  falling  upon  bodies  cut  into  plates,  produces  a  sound  of  the 
same  period.  With  a  view  to  a  possible  application  of  this  pheno- 
menon to  optic  telegraphy,  I  have  been  obliged  to  study  it  closely, 
and  have  obtained  results  of  which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal : — 

I.  Radiophony  does  not  appear  to  he  an  effect  produced  by  the  mass 
of  the  receiving  plate  vibrating  transversely  in  its  entirety  as  an  ordi^ 
nary  vibrating  plate.  Indeed  any  plate  whatever,  in  the  conditions 
in  which  the  phenomenon  is  produced,  (1)  reproduces  equally  well 
all  the  successive  sounds  from  the  deepest  possible  to  shrill  sounds 
which,  in  my  experiments,  went  up  to  600  or  700  double  vibrations 

*  If  the  material  contains  nitrates,  it  is  expedient  to  expel  NHO,  by 
SH,04,  then  this  by  pure  BaO.  If  there  is  much  sulphunc  acid  or  sul- 
phate, this  is  likewise  got  rid  of  by  BaO. 
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per  second,  and  that  without  BohUion  of  eoniinuittf  ;  (2)  reproduces 
equally  weU  accords  in  all  possible  tones,  yarying,  if  it  be  wished, 
in  a  continuous  manner  on  the  yelodtj  of  the  apparatus  which  pro- 
duces the  intermittences  being  varied  in  a  continuous  manner.  For 
this  purpose  the  apparatus  is  composed  of  a  glass  wheel,  to  the  sur- 
face of  which  a  paper  disk  carrying  four  series  of  apertures,  in 
number  80, 60, 50, 40,  is  pasted.  This  permits  the  successive  sounds  of 
a  perfect  accord  to  be  produced  by  passing  the  luminous  ray  into  the 
apertures  of  a  series  and  remoying  the  support  of  the  wheel  itself, 
and  perfect  superposed  accords  to  be  produced  by  leaving  the  sup- 
port of  the  wheel  immovable  and  concentrating,  with  a  cylindrical 
lens,  the  light  upon  the  four  series  of  apertures  at  the  same  time. 
Now  no  rigid  vibrating  plate  known  is  susceptible  of  producing 
such  effects.  (3)  Moreover  the  sounds  produced  do  not  change, 
dther  in  timbre  or  height,  with  the  thickness  and  width  of  the 
receiving  plates ;  they  do  not  even  sensibly  change  in  intensity  with 
the  breadth  or  even  with  the  thickness,  in  transparent  plates  like 
glass  and  mica,  between  wide  limits,  which  for  glass  in  particular 
extend  from  0*5  millim.  to  2  or  3  centims.  thickness.  This  per- 
mitted me  to  employ  receiving  plates  of  1  square  centim.,  particu- 
larly tourmaline  plates  of  that  dimension*.  (4)  A  cracked,  split 
plate  of  glass,  copper,  aluminium,  &c,y  produces  very  sensibly  the 
same  effects  as  when  it  is  intact. 

II.  The  nature  of  the  molecules  of  the  receiver ^  and  their  mode  of 
aggregation^  do  not  appear  to  exercise  a  predominant  part  in  influen- 
cing the  nature  of  the  sounds  prodw-ed.  In  fact,  (1)  with  equal 
thickness  aud  surface,  the  receivers,  whatever  their  nature  may  be, 
produce  sounds  of  the  same  height.  (2)  When  the  thickness  of 
the  receiving  plates  diminishes  more  and  more,  the  specific  differ- 
ences existing  between  their  modes  of  producing  the  phenomenon 
become  more  and  more  attenuated  when  their  surface  exposed  to 
^e  radiations  is  made  identical — for  instance,  by  covering  them  all 
with  a  pellicle  of  lampblack.  (3)  The  effect  produced  by  ordinary 
radiations  is,  cceterie  paribuSy  very  nearly  the  same  for  transparent 
substances  as  different  as  glass,  mica,  Iceland  spar,  gypsum,  quartz 
cut  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  It  is  the  same  when 
polarized  radiations  are  employed — for  example,  by  means  of  a 
Nicol. 

HI.  Radiophonic  sounds  certainly  result  from  the  direct  action  oj 
the  radiations  upon  the  receivers ;  for  (1)  the  intensity  of  the  pheno- 
menon is  gradually  diminished  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  radia- 
tions received,  by  aid  of  diaphragms  of  variable  aperture.  (2)  The 
radiations  being  polarized,  and  a  thin  analyzer,  such  as  a  plate  of 
tourmaline,  being  taken  for  the  receiving  plate,  the  sounds  produced 

*  Besides,  for  opaque  plates,  the  thinner  they  are,  the  greater  is  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sounds ;  copper,  aluminium,  platinum,  and  especially  zinc 
foil,  of  ^V  of  A  millim.  for  example,  gives  exctJlent  results. 
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present  the  yariations  of  intensity  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
radiation  itself  when  the  polarizer  or  analyzer  is  rotated. 

IV.  The  phenomenon  seems  to  result  chiefly  from  an  action  upon  the 
surface  of  the  receiver ;  for  its  intensity  greatly  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  surface.  Every  operation  that  diminishes  the  reflect- 
ing-power  and  augments  the  absorptivity  of  the  surface  influences 
the  phenomenon ;  roughened,  tarnished,  oxidated  surfaces  are  the 
most  suitable. 

The  intensity  of  the  phenomenon  is  considerably  augmented 
when  the  surface  is  coated  with  certain  black  substances,  in  powder 
or  not,  such  as  bitumen  of  Judea,  platinum-black,  and  especially 
lampblack ;  but  this  effect  is  not  particularly  sensible  unless  the 
coated  plates  are  very  thin  :  thus,  n  the  thickness  be  from  about 
•ji^  to  -j^  of  a  millimetre,  remarkable  effects  are  obtained.  I  have 
consequently  constructed  very  sensitive  radiophonic  receivers  with 
the  aid  of  very  thin  plates  of  zinc,  glass,  mica,  smoked.  The  em- 
ployment of  these  sensitive  receivers  has  permitted  me  to  arrive  at 
the  following  result : — 

y .  Radiophonic  effects  are  reUuively  very  intense.  In  fact,  I  can 
actually  obtain  them  not  only  with  the  radmtions  of  the  sun  and  of 
an  electric  lamp,  but  with  the  oxyhydrogen-Hght,  the  flame  of  an 
ordinary  gas-burner,  and  consequently  with  the  radiations  from 
intermediate  sources,  such  as  petroleum-lamps,  a  platinum  spiral 
heated  to  redness  by  a  Bunsen  burner,  &c. 

VI.  Radiophonic  effects  appear  to  he  produc-ed  chiefly  by  the  radia-^ 
tions  of  great  wave-length,  called  calorific.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
this,  without  stopping  for  the  moment  at  the  employment  of  cells 
filled  with  absorbent  liquids  such  as  alum,  iodine  dissolved  in  sul- 
phide of  carbon,  &c.,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  be  very  pure,  I 
tried  to  explore  with  a  sensitive  receiver  the  spread-out  spectrum 
of  the  acting  radiations.  I  succeeded  in  doing  so  with  the  electric 
light  of  50  Bunsen  elements  and  by  emplojdng  ordinary  lenses  and 
a  prism  of  glass.  I  ascertained  that  the  maximum  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  red  and  invisible  infra-red  radiations ;  starting  m>m 
the  yellow  and  proceeding  to  the  violet  and  beyond,  under  the  con- 
ditions under  which  I  worked  I  did  not  obtain  any  sensible  effect. 
The  experiment  has  at  different  times  been  realized  with  recei- 
vers of  smoked  glass,  platinum-blacked  platinum,  and  zinc  with  its 
surface  bare. 

I  think  I  ought  to  signalize  the  preceding  facts,  which  have  ap- 
peared to  me  certain.  Many  points  still  remain  for  me  to  signalize 
and  elucidate ;  this  shall  be  the  aim  of  an  early  subsequent  commu- 
nication.— Comptes  Rendus  de  r Academic  des  Sciences,  Dec.  6,  1880, 
t.  xd.  pp.  929^931. 
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XIL  On  the  Measuring  of  Electrical  Conductivities* 

By  G.  KIRCHHOFP*. 

FOB  ilie  comparison  of  the  resistances  of  short  wires  Sir 
W.  Thomsonf  has  ^ven  a  method  founded  on  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  a  modification  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge. 
Another  method  which  may  serve  for  the  same  purpose  is  in 
many  respects  more  convenient,  and,  as  it  appears,  not  inferior 
in  accuracy  ;  it  is  based  on  the  employment  of  a  differential 
galvanometer,  the  windings  of  which  can  be  set  so  that  a  cur- 
rent flowing  successively  Sirough  them  produces  no  deflection 
of  the  needle.  If  a  circuit  be  formed  out  of  the  two  resist* 
anoes  to  be  compared,  and  a  battery,  and  the  two  wires  of  the 
differential  galvanometer  be  inserted  as  secondarv  closings  to 
them,  and  if  the  resistance  of  one  of  these  wires  be  varied  till 
deflection  of  the  needle  vanishes,  then  the  ratio  of  the  resist- 
ances to  be  compared  will  be  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  resist- 
ances of  the  galvanometer-wires,  provided  that  the  above- 
indicated  setting  has  been  given  to  the  windings.  If  now 
such  resistances  DC  added  to  the  ^vanometer-wnres  that  de- 
flection of  the  needle  again  vani^es,  the  ratio  of  the  added 
resistances  will  also  be  equal  to  the  ratio  of  those  to  be  com- 
pared t. 

*  Translated  from  the  Monatsbeneht  der  kmiaUchpreusnschen  Akademie 
der  Wwenschqften  m  BerUn.  July  1880,  pp.  601-613. 
t  Phii.  Mag.  [41  xxiv.  p.  149  (1862). 
t  Tait  (Trans.  K,  See  Edinb.  vol.  xrriii  1877-78,  p.  787)  has  com- 

Phil  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  66.  Fa.  1881.  G 
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If  from  ilie  resistance  of  a  wire  (determined  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  methods  mentioned)  we  wish  to  ascertain  its  con- 
dnctivity,  and  an  error  of  the  omer  of  the  ratio  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wire  to  its  length  is  inadmissible,  the  currents  at 
the  place  of  junction  of  three  branches  of  the  conducting 
system  must  not  be  regarded  as  linear ;  therefore  the  theory 
of  current-distribution  m  non-linear  conductors  must  be  em- 
ployed. 

Of  the  resistance  of  a  non- linear  conductor  (taken  strictly) 
one  can  only  speak  on  the  assumption  that  the  part  of  its  sur- 
face through  which  electricity  flows  consists  oi  two  surfaces, 
within  each  of  which  the  potential  is  constant.  The  difference 
of  the  yalues  of  the  potential  in  these  two  electrode  surfaces 
(as  they  may  be  called),  divided  by  the  amount  of  electricity 
which  flows  through  tne  one  or  the  other  in  the  unit  of  time, 
is  then  a  constant  of  the  conductor,  which  is  even  called  its 
resistance.  We  must  here  take  into  view  a  more  complicated 
case — namely,  that  instead  of  two  electrode  surfaces  more  of 
them  are  present,  of  which,  however,  each  is  again  a  surface 
of  equal  potential. 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  electrode-surfaces,  Pj,  Pj,  • . .  Pi»  the 
potential-values  in  them,  and  Ji,  J^, . . .  Jn  the  quantities  of 
electricity  which  flow  through  them  in  unit  time  mto  the  con- 
ductor.    If  these  intensities,  between  which  the  relation 

Ji+Jj  +  ...+J»=0 

must  subsist,  be  given,  the  quantities  P  up  to  an  additive  con- 
stant are  detenmned  ;  namely^  calling  this  c. 

Pi = c  +  axi  Ji  4-  ai^Jj  + .  • .  +  amJ*; 

Ps  =  C  +  OjiJi  +  O^sJs  +  .  .  .  +  OsrJii, 


Pi»=  c  +  a„i Ji  +  a^aJj  + . . .  +  a»«  J^, 

where  the  quantities  a  designate  constants  of  the  conductor — 
constants  which,  however,  by  the  way,  are  not  independent  of 

one  another,  but  can  be  reduced  to  -^-5 — ~  reciprocally  inde- 
pendent quantities. 

Let  it  now  be  assumed  that  n=4,  that  electrode  surfaces  1 
and  4  are  connected  to  the  poles  of  a  battery,  and  surfaces  2 
and  3  to  the  ends  of  a  wire  (one  of  the  wires  of  a  differential 

pared  a  similar  metbod  with  Thomson's  and  found  it  superior  to  the  latter ; 
the  differential  galvanometer  used  by  him,  however,  was  not  so  arrai^rod 
that  the  windings  could  be  displaced ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  he  had 
to  forego  some  essential  advantages  ofl^red  by  the  method  recommended 
in  the  text. 
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•^galvanometer).    Let  the  resistance  of  this  wire  be  tr.    Then 

Further^  we  have^  on  one  hand  ^ 

P,-P,=trJ„ 
and^  on  the  other^ 

Pntting 

we  hence  get 

pJj=s(M?— r)Jj. 

The  qnantitj  p  can  be  qualified  as  the  value  which  Pj— Ps 
has  in  the  case  iiiat  J^ts  —  JjrsQ,  and  Jiacr  —  J^ssl.  If  the 
condnctor  is  a  very  long  thin  wire  and  tiie  surfaces  1  and  2 
are  situated  quite  close  to  one  end,  surfaces  3  and  4  to  the 
other,  p  is  the  resistance  of  the  conductor ;  with  another  form 
of  ilie  conductor,  p  may  be  named  one  resistance  of  it* 

Let  us  now  imagine  a  second  conductor,  besides  ilie  one 
above-mentioned,  possessing  also  the  properties  attributed  to 
that  To  the  quantities  p  and  r  in  that,  P  and  R  in  this  may 
correspond.  Electrode  surfaces  2  and  3  of  the  second  con- 
ductor are  to  be  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  second  wire  of 
ihe  differential  galvanometer,  whose  first  wire  touches  with  its 
ends  the  surfaces  2  and  3  of  the  first  conductor ;  electrode 
surfiEices  1  and  4  of  the  second  conductor  are  to  communicate 
respectively  with  the  electrode  surfaces  4  and  1  of  the  first, 
the  one  by  a  wivej  the  other  by  a  galvanic  series.  An  arrange- 
ment is  then  produced  such  as  is  described  at  the  beginnmg 
of  this  communication.  Li  this  arrangement  Ji  has  me  same 
value  for  both  conductors ;  and  the  same  holds  also  for  J3 
when  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  shows  no  deflection  and 
this  instrument  possesses  Hie  construction  presupposed.  Hence, 
if  W  is  the  resistance  of  the  second  wire  of  the  galvanometer^ 
we  have 

pJi=(W-R)J„ 
and  therefore 

P(tr-r)=:p(W-R). 

Now  if  v/  and  W  are  two  other  values  of  the  resistances  of 
the  two  galvanometer-wires  at  which  the  needle  likewise  suffers 
no  deflection,  then  in  like  manner  is 

P(w/-r)=p(W'-R); 
therefore  also 

P(to'-tr)=p(W'-W). 
Q2 
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If  the  resistance  p  can  be  theoretically  expressed  by  the 
condnctivity  and  the  dimensions  of  the  conductor  in  question^ 
if  these  dimensions  have  been  measured,  and  if  P  and  the 
ratio  of  the  resistances  te/— w  and  W— W  are  known,  that 
condnctiyily  can  be  calculated. 

An  essential  basis  of  the  above-instituted  considerations  was 
the  assumption  that  the  electrode  surfaces  are  surfaces  of  equal 
potential.  An  electrode  surface  having  this  property  can  be 
found  if  electricity  be  brought  to  the  conductor  through  a  sur- 
&ce  of  which  the  dimensions  are  infinitesimal  compared  with 
all  the  dimensions  of  the  conductor.  If,  namely,  around  a 
point  in  this  surface  we  describe  a  sphere  with  a  radius  inde- 
finitely large  compared  with  its  dimensions,  but  indefinitely 
small  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  conductor,  the 
part  of  this  sphere  which  is  within  the  conductor  is  a  surface 
of  equal  potential ;  and  hence,  if  it  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
boundary  of  the  conductor  considered,  it  is  an  electrode  sur- 
face of  the  sort  supposed.  Such  a  surface  can  be  found  in 
another  way,  if  the  conductor^  entirely  or  in  part,  consists  of 
a  cylinder  of  any  form  we  please  of  cross  secnon,  the  length 
of  which  considerably  exceeds  the  dimensions  of  the  cross  sec- 
tion, and  if  the  elecmcit^  flows  in  at  its  end.  A  cross  section 
distant  a  moderate  multiple  of  the  longest  chord  of  the  cross 
section  from  this  end  can  then  be  regarded  as  a  surface  of 
equal  potential,  and  therefore  also  as  an  electrode  surface  of 
the  kind  in  question,  if  it  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
boundary  of  the  conductor. 

An  arrangement  which  can,  accordingly,  be  employed  when 
the  conductivity  of  a  substance  is  to  bie  measured  which  is 
present  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  moderate  length,  is  the 
following: — The  current  of  the  battery  is  conducted  into  and 
out  of  the  rod  through  its  ends  ;  the  ends  of  one  of  the  wires 
of  the  galvanometer  are  in  conducting  connexion  with  spikes 
which  are  pressed  against  its  enveloping  surface  in  two  points 
whose  distances  from  the  nearest  end  amount  to  a  moderate 
multiple  of  the  longest  diameter  of  the  cross  section;  Two 
cross  sections  of  the  rod  can  then  be  regarded  as  electrode 
surfaces  1  and  4,  and  two  segments  of  spherical  surface  de- 
scribed with  infinitesimal  radii  about  the  two  spikes  as  electrode 
surfaces  2  and  3.  The  resistance  p  is  then  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  cross  sections  passing  through  the  two  spikes^ 
divided  by  their  surface  and  the  conductivity. 

It  mav,  however,  be  desirable  to  make  use  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  given  rod,  in  order  to  make  the  resistance  to  be 
measured  as  large  as  possible.  If  the  rod  has  the  shape  of  a 
rectangular  pandlelepipedon,  then  the  arrangement  can  be 
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and  thus  proved  that  the  potential  in  question  most,  to  within 
an  additive  constant,  be  equal  to  the  ei^ression  adduced. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  value  of  ^  which  corresponds  to  the 
arrangement  described  above,  let  us  put 

«n=0,        yi=0,        2i=0. 

^4=0,        y4=0,        z^=^c. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  that 

ez{w±\,  T)=2(-l)V<«-+-)^=^o(t^,  t), 
we  get 

F.-P.=s«.(£,  %)>%  g)(».(fe,  %)-e{l.  g)), 

or,  since 

e^w,  t)-^o(w,  T)=2d,(2«>,  4t), 

To  find  the  resistance  denoted  by  p,  we  have  to  form  the  dif- 
ference of  the  values  taken  by  tnis  expression  for 

a«=a,        y=0,        ^=0, 
and  for 

.r=sa,        y=0,        z=^Cj 

provided  that  b  is  the  length  of  that  edge  which  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  surface  of  the  four  angles  used  as  electrodes. 
Taking  into  consideration  that 

^,(«^+l,T)=-e,(tr,T), 

and  writing,  for  the  sake  of  shortness, 

<>(T)for^(0,T)> 
we  get 

The  numerical  calculation  of  this  integral  becomes  proportion- 
ally easy  if  we,  by  inserting  an  intermediate  bounoary,  divide 
it  into  two,  and  at  suitable  places  introduce,  instead  of  the  0 
functions  with  the  modulus  r,  the  0  functions  with  the  mo- 
dulus — .     Since 

T 
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we  can  put 

where  X  is  a  posiidve  Quantify  which  can  be  disposed  of  at 
pleasure.    The  first  of  Aese  two  parts  of  p  can  be  written 


or,  since 


^o(t)=2(-1)''€^, 

where  the  sum  is  to  be  taken  thus :  for  each  of  the  symbols 
/,  m,  n  all  the  whole  numbers  from  —  oo  to  +QO*areto  be  put. 
Now  let  us  suppose 

and  consequently,  if  a  denotes  a  positiye  quantity, 


%/ae 


W«*^=^U(«^); 


for  these  functions  U(^),  and  for  the  interval  from  asaO  to 
j;=3,  Eramp,  as  is  known,  has  calculated  a  table;  for  higher 
values  of  the  argument  their  values  are  found  witii  the  aid  of 
the  semiconvergent  series 

^,  .      e-'^/l      11^13  1  \ 
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Putting,  for  ftirtber  abbreviation, 

iu(*)=A^), 

the  first  part  of  p  becomes 

The  second  portion  can  be  written 
2 

or 


:J>{S)'.(^)'«(^)' 


^,.(-i,.J>-«*S)?-..(^), 

where,  in  taking  the  sum  in  reference  to  /  and  m,  all  the  num- 
bers from  —00  to  +00  are  to  be  put  for  these  symbols.  To 
calculate  the  member  of  this  sum  which  corresponds  to  deter- 
mined values  of  I  and  m,  let  us  make 


with  the  condition  that  fi  is  positive ;  the  term  then  be- 
comes 


^(-i)^-i).|V— * 


du-"^-", 


where,  in  the  summation,  all  numbers  from  —  oo  to  +qo  are 
to  be  put  for.n,  or 

For  the  case  that  /8=0,  and  that  consequently  I  and  m  are 
simultaneously  ^0,  this  result  does  not  hold  good;  tihe  term 
corresponding  to  these  values  of/  and  m  is 


2 


or 

2 


■Lr-iS} 


35j^JV(-l>v-^. 
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Since 

(d/^-Sr-  /^-H-2^u/]^)+  const., 

tills  expression  is 

in  which  0  denotes  a  quantity  independent  of  \,  and  for  n  its 
absolnte  valae  may  constantly  be  pat.  The  value  of  C  is 
ascertained  when  the  same  term  is  calculated  afker  replacing 

it  thereby  becomes 
or 

By  putting  X=sO  and  remembering  that 
^       1        ^ir' 

we  get 

^     abk 

Of  surpassing  importance  for  the  investigation  is  the  case 
that  c  is  to  be  regaraed  as  infinitely  great,  a,  by  I  as  finite.  In 
this  case,  of  the  terms  whose  sum  constitutes  the  value  of />, 
all  vanish  in  which  n  has  a  value  difierent  from  0,  and  we  get 

where,  in  taking  the  sum,  all  the  whole  numbers  from  — oo  to 
+  00  are  put  for  I  and  m. 
If  we  make 

X=  — 
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the  result  is 

or  ^        

*-'=-5^{t-!!'/(\/fV''^"'1)}. 


where 


If 

it  follows  that 


6=0  if  Z=0  and  m=0, 
6=i  if  Z=0    or    m=0, 
6=  —  1  if  Z  and  m  are  uneren, 
6=  + 1  in  all  other  cases. 

a*A./:>=c— a.  0-7272. 


In  deducing  this  result  it  is  sufficient  to  calculate  twice  the 
sum  of  four  terms. 
The  derivation  of  the  given  expression  for  p  rests  upon  the 

c  c 

assumption  that  the  ratios  -  and  ?  can  be  regarded  as  infi- 
nite; in  fact,  however,  very  moderate  values  of  these  ratios 
suffice  to  make  that  expression  very  nearly  correct.  It  is  so 
even  in  the  case  that 

a=6=  s* 


ascertained, 
ten 


In  this  case  the  value  of  p  is  particularly  easily 
According  to  one  of  the  equations  set  up,  p  is  the 

P=^j    dtOifi^Of, 

where  the  modulus  r  is  the  same  for  all  three  0  functions, 
namely  j-5.     Now  we  have,  as  is  well  known, 

1  (tr-H)S>t< 

0o0A^^0'i^^(-iy(2y+  l)e i«55-. 

TT  * 

and  hence  follows 
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=  4- yi.e.^\.  1-2732. 

Bat  if  we  calonlate  p  for  this  case  from  the  previooslj  derived 
formnla^  it  is  foand  little  different  from  this^  namely 

=  -i;.  1-2728. 
ah 


Xin.  A  Theory  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Sun^  founded  upon 
Spectroscopic  Observations,  original  and  other.  By  Chablbs 
S.  Hastingb*. 

FBAUNHOFER  discovered  the  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum^ known  by  his  name,  in  1814.  Many  efforts  to 
determine  meir  origin  followed.  One  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  carefully  consioered  was  that  of  Professor  Forbes,  in  1836t. 
He  concluded  that,  if  their  origin  is  in  the  solar  aianosphere, 
the  light  from  the  limb  must  exhibit  stronger  lines  than  that 
from  the  centre.  His  method  was  to  examine  the  spectrum 
before  and  during  an  annular  eclipse  ;  as  he  found  no  recog- 
nizable change,  his  deduction  was  "  that  the  sun's  atmosphere 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  this  singular  pneno- 
menon." 

The  point  was  a^ain  touched  upon  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
and  Dr.  Gladstone  m  a  joint  stnchr  of  the  spectral  lines,  pub- 
lished in  18601.  Here  ^^  each  of  the  authors  came  indepen- 
dentlv  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference 
in  this  respect  between  the  light  from  the  edge  and  that  from 
the  centre  of^the  solar  disk." 

Li  1867  Angstrom§  repeated  the  experiment  with  negative 
results.  Lockyer'sll  efforts  also,  in  1869,  were  attendea  with 
no  better  results. 

In  1873,  four  years  later,  I  devised  and  made  an  apparatus 
by  which  a  perfect  juxtaposition  of  the  spectra  of  the  centre 
and  limb  was  secured.    This  apparatus  and  certain  of  the 

*  From  Silliman^s  American  Joumal^of  Science,  January  1881. 
t  ''  Notes  reladve  to  the  supposed  Oifigin  of  tiie  Deficient  Rays  in  the 
Solar  Spectrum/'  PhiL  Trans.  1836,  pp.  453-456. 
t  ^'  Cni  the  Lines  of  the  Solar  Spectrnm/'  PhiL  Trans.  I860,  pp.  149-161 . 
$  Phn.  Maer.  ISer,  xxxiii.  p.  76.      II  Proc.  Roy.  See.  voL  xviL  p.  360. 
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results  gained  by  its  use  were  described  in  a  note,  ^^  On  a  com- 
parison of  the  spectra  of  the  limb  and  the  centre  of  the  Swi/' 
Sublished  in  Sflliman's  Journal,  vol.  v.  (1873),  pp.  369-371. 
was  then  a  student  at  Yale  College,  ana  soon  after  left  New 
Haven,  when  the  research  was  necessarilj  interrupted.  I 
hoped,  however,  that  the  novelty  and  interest  of  the  observa- 
tions might  lead  others,  possessed  of  the  necessaipr  apparatus, 
to  develop  the  results  of  this  method  of  investigation.  But  as 
nothing  as  been  published  on  this  subject  since  that  time,  I 
was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  investigation 
in  the  summers  of  1879  and  1880.  The  results  of  my  kbour 
are  embodied  in  this  paper. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  recent  observations  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  described  in  the  article  cited ;  instead,  how- 
ever, of  the  equatorial  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  I 
used  a  Clark  equatorial  of  9*4  in.  aperture  and  120  in.  focal 
length,  which  was  kindlv  placed  at  my  disposal  by  ilie  gentle- 
men in  Hartford,  to  wnom  it  belongs*.  The  New-Haven 
spectroscope,  too,  of  twelve  efiective  prisms^  was  replaced  by 
one  of  which  the  dispersing  member  was  a  Butherfunl  grating 
on  speculum-metal,  either  of  8648  or  17,296  lines  to  i£e  in(£ 
at  will.  These  gratings  were  of  the  largest  size,  having  a  ruled 
surface  of  about  If  inch  square. 

The  immediate  results  I  give  in  order  of  refrangibUity  of 
the  lines  observed,  as  no  observed  variations  in  them  can  be 
attributed  to  any  thing  other  than  the  temporary  modifications 
of  transparency  in  our  atmosphere.    The  numbers  are  the 

places  on  Angstrom's  maps  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained 
without  micrometer. 

Line  (C)  6561*8  is  deaner  and  wider  at  limb ;  1. 1.  the  haze  on 
either  side  of  the  line  as  ordinarily  seen  b  much  reduced. 

6431  is  slightly  stronger  at  centre  than  at  limb. 

6371  is  visible  at  centre  but  not  at  limb. 

(Dj)  5894-8  slightly  less  hazy  at  limb. 

(D  )  5889-0  decidedly  cleaner  at  limb. 

A  ime  line  very  close  to  its  more  refrangible  side  is  either  want- 
ing or  much  fidnter  in  spectrum  of  limb. 

5577*5  is  much  stronger  at  limb. 

5440  i:  (not  on  Angstrom's  chart)  is  a  little  stronger  at  limb. 

The  Mg  lines  5183-0, 5172-0, 5166*5  Q^^K^^  ^^  cleaner  at  limb. 
The  line  6,,  belonging  to  a  different  element,  does  not  show  such  a 
peculiarity.  ^ 

5045  (a  &int  line  not  in  A.)  is  stronger  at  limb. 

«  My  acknowledffments  for  this  courtesy  axe  gratefiilhr  accorded  to 
Mr.  Edgecomb,  its  former  owner,  and  to  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Ohapin,  its 
present  owners. 
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4919  j:,  a  faint  line  slightly  stronger  at  limb. 
(F)  4860*6  is  much  deaner,  more  nee  from  haee,  at  limb. 
4702-3  seems  cleaner  at  limb. 
4340-0  cleaner  at  limb. 

4226-4  shows  less  haze  at  limb.  ^ 

4101-2  is  a  very  hazy  line,  so  represented  by  Angstrom ;  but  at 
limb  it  is  practically  free  from  haze— a  striking  difference. 
4045  is  slightly  less  hazy  at  limb. 

Other  differences  have  been  recorded;  bnt  only  these  have 
been  observed  more  than  once  each. 

Any  theory  of  the  sun,  worthy  of  attention,  most  not  only 
explain  tiie  above-described  phenomena,  bnt  also  others  better 
known,  and  as  yet  not  accounted  for  satisfiactorily.  Of  these 
the  moet  noteworthy  is  the  spectroscopic  appearance  of  a  spot 
and  its  penumbra.  As  is  well  known,  sucb  a  spectrum  ex- 
hibits a  very  strong  general  absorption,  vnth  a  very  slightly 
modified  elective  absorption.  A  few  faint  lines  appear  in  the 
spot-spectrum  which  are  not  otherwise  seen  ;  and  a  few  faint 
Imes  of  the  ordinary  spectrum  are  strengthened.  A  careful 
examination  has  persuaded  me  that  the  spectrum  of  a  spot 
differs  from  that  of  the  unbroken  photosphere  just  as  the 
spectrum  of  the  limb  differs  from  that  of  the  centre  of  the 
cusk,  save  that  the  variations  are  more  pronounced.  Indeed 
I  could  have  considerably  extended  the  list  of  lines  strength- 
ened at  limb  by  an  examination  of  the  spoi>-spectrum,  where 
the  variations  appeal  to  the  eye  more  dearly. 

The  accepted  tneonr  of  the  spots  attributes  the  phenomenon 
to  the  absorption  of  the  solar  light  by  cooler  denser  gases  of 
&e  same  nature  as  those  producing  the  Fraunhofer  lines. 
Familiar  experiments  teach,  however,  that  as  the  densihrof  a 

Ss  increases,  the  change  in  the  character  of  its  radiation  is 
ovm  in  its  spectrum  by  the  broadening  of  its  distinctive 
spectral  lines,  which  at  the  same  time  grow  more  ill-defined, 
llierefore  it  follows  that,  according  to  the  law  connecting 
radiation  and  absorption,  dark  lines  produced  by  such  a  gas 
must  also,  under  similar  conditions,  show  increased  breadth 
and  diminished  sharpness.  That  no  such  changes  are  to  be 
recognized  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  theory. 

Another  class  of  unexplained  phenomena  is  the  duplicity  of 
certain  lines  of  the  solar  spectnun,  lines  which  are  single  in 
Uie  spectra  of  terrestrial  sources.  Of  these,  Prof.  Young  has 
discovered  Ei,  63,  and  64,  with  others. 

My  own  observations  can  be  arranged  very  simply  In  classes, 
and  win  then  better  lend  themselves  to  theoretical  discussion. 

I.  The  most  important  fact  of  all  is  that  the  differences  in 
the  two  spectra  of  centre  and  limb  are  extremely  minute, 
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escaping  all  but  the  most  perfect  instroments  and  all  me&ods 
which  ao  not  place  them  in  close  juxtaposition. 

II.  Certain  lines^  the  thickest  and  darkest  in  the  spectrum, 
notably  those  of  hydrogen,  ma^esium,  and  sodium,  which 
appear  with  haze  on  either  side,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  centre 
of  the  solar  disk,  are  deprived  of  this  accompaniment  in  that 
of  the  limb. 

III.  Certain  very  fine  lines  (four  observed)  are  stronger  at 
limb. 

rV.  Other  very  fine  lines  (two  or  three  observed)  are 
stronger  at  centre. 

The  ordinarily  accepted  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Fraun- 
hofer  lines  fails  to  explain  the  phenomena  as  observed.  That 
is,  if  we  suppose  the  photosphere,  whether  solid,  liquid,  gaseous, 
or  cloud-like,  to  yield  a  continuous  spectrum  which  is  modified 
only  by  the  selective  absorption  of  a  surrounding  atmosphere, 
then  the  absorption  must  be  greater  at  the  liimb  than  at  ihe 
centre  of  the  solar  disk  ;  and  mis  must  be  true  independently 
of  the  thickness  of  that  atmosphere,  as  well  as  of  the  form, 
rough  or  otherwise,  of  the  surface  of  the  photosphere.  This 
evident  consequence,  pointed  out  in  the  first  place  by  Forbes 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  cannot  be  avoided.  There  is  but 
one  way  of  maintmning  the  theory  and  escaping  Forbes's 
conclusion  already  quoted,  and  that  the  course  pursued  by 
Kirchhoff  in  the  original  statement  of  his  theory  of  the  solar 
constitution* — ^namely,  by  assuming  that  the  depth  of  tiie 
reversing  atmosphere  is  not  small  compared  with  the  radius  of 
the  sun.  But  innumerable  observations  during  the  score  of 
years  which  have  lapsed  since  that  time  Pi^ve  that  such  a 
reversing  atmosphere  must  be  very  thin.  The  famous  obser- 
vation of  Professor  Young  during  the  total  eclipse  of  1870, 
when  he  saw  appreciably  all  the  Fraunhofer  lines  reversed, 
has  naturally  been  received  as  the  strongest  confirmation  of 
KirchhoflF's  views  as  to  the  locus  of  the  origin  of  the  dark 
lines.  But  this  very  observation  restricts  the  efiective  atmo- 
sphere (save  for  hydrogen  and  one  or  t^'O  other  substances) 
to  a  depth  of  not  more  than  2^^  Thus,  singularly  enough, 
the  very  observation  which  led  to  the  firmest  belief  among 
spectroscopists  in  the  correctness  of  KirchhoflF's  view,  exposed 
at  the  same  time  its  most  vulnerable  point. 

Another  theory  of  the  solar  constitution,  that  of  Faye, 
assigns  a  difierent  seat  to  the  stratum  producing  the  Fraun- 
hofer lines,  namely  the  photosphere  itself.  Begarding  the 
principal  radiation  of  the  sun  as  coming  from  solid  or  liquid 
particles  floating  in  a  gaseous  medium,  the  cloud-like  stratum 

*  Unter$uchungeH  uber  daa  Sonnenapedrutny  BerliHi  1862,  pp.  14, 15. 
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thiiB  formed  is  necessarily  somewhat  transparent.    According 
to  his  viewS;  these  particles  are  the  soorces  of  the  continaoos 

rstmm,  and  the  medium  in  which  they  float  is  the  locns  of 
selective  absorption*.  Thum  he  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
general  theory  of  Kirchhoff  with  the  observations  and  deduo- 
tions  of  Forbes^  which^  as  we  have  seen,  were  a  constant 
stomblingblock  in  the  way  of  accepting  Elirchhoff's  ezpla^ 
nation. 

Lockyer  seems  to  have  accepted  this  theory,  and  to  have 
defended  it  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  workf;  but  in  1B72, 
after  Young's  important  observation  of  1870  and  its  confirma- 
tion in  1871,  he  oianged  his  views,  and  regarded  the  layer  just 
outside  the  photosphere  as  the  true  seat  of  the  selective  absorp- 
tion producing  the  Fraunhofer  lines  !•  I  supposed  in  1873 
that  my  observations  then  published  could  be  explained  on 
Faye's  hypothesis. 

There  is.  however,  a  fatal  objection  to  the  explanatiim  as 
given  by  this  theory.  If  the  luminous  particles  are  precipi- 
tated from  the  vapours  of  the  photosphere,  they  cannot  be  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  circumambient  gases;  on  the  con- 
trary, on  account  of  their  greater  radiating  power  they  must  be 
slightiy  cooler.  But  the  fundamental  tiieory  of  absorption 
demands  a  lower  temperature  for  the  vapour  producing  dark 
lines  than  that  of  the  principal  source  of  light  behind  it;  con- 
sequentiy  this  view  of  Faye  cannot  be  accepted  without  great 
modifications. 

Before  advancing  any  theory  of  my  own,  it  may  be  well  to 
emphasia^  two  principles  taught  by  the  theory  of  absorption, 
to  which  all  hypotheses  must  be  conformable.  That  Faye's 
£uls  in  this  is  su£5cient  cause  for  its  rejection. 

1st.  To  produce  dark  lines  in  a  spectirum  by  absorption,  the 
source  of  absorbed  light  must  be  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  absorbing  medium. 

2nd.  There  is  an  inferior  limit  of  brightness  below  which  the 
course  of  absorbed  light  cannot  go  without  the  spectral  lines 
becoming  bright. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  familiar  and  requires  here  neither  proof 
nor  comment;  the  second,  though  not  less  evident,  is  less 
familiar  because  less  important*  As  we  shall  make  use  of  it, 
however,  it  maybe  well  to  enforce  it  by  reference  to  common 
experience.     Were  it  not  true,  it  would  be  impossible  to  see 

♦  Oomptei  BendMj  vol.  Ix.  1866. 

t  See  "  A  Lecture  deliyeied  at  the  Royal  iDstitutioii,  May  28th,  1860/' 
quoted  in  Lockyer's  '  Solar  Phyncs/  pp.  220,  221 ;  also  <  llie  Bede  Lec- 
ture/ May  24th,  1871,  quoted  in  '  Solar  Physics,'  po.  317,  318. 

}  See  revised  report  of  two  lectures  delivered  at  r^ewcastle-upon-Tyne 
in  October  1872,  <  Solar  Physics,'  p.  409. 
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bright  lines  in  the  spectmm  of  any  flame  to  which  daylight 
had  access;  for  in  tms  case  the  conditions  demanded  by  the 
first  principle  are  fully  met^  the  sun  being  the  origin  of  the 
dayhght.  That  we  do  not  see  absorption-lines  is  aue^  then^ 
alone  to  the  lack  of  necessary  brilliancy  iu  the  daylight. 

Thus  much  premised,  we  can  frame  a  theory  which  explains 
all  the  observed  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  spectroscope,  and 
is  also  renderea  highly  probable  by  the  revelations  of  the 


As  is  well  known,  the  solar  sur&ce,  when  examined  with  a 
powerful  telescope  of  large  aperture,  presents  a  granulated  ap- 
pearance, ihe  granules  m  general  subtending  an  angle  ofa 
fraction  ofa  second  only.  Probably  this  appearance  is  better 
known  to  the  majority  of  astronomers  by  means  of  Professor 
Langley's  admirable  drawings*  rather  tlian  by  personal  obser- 
vation. These  granules  I  regard  as  marking  the  locus  of  cur- 
rents directed  generallyfromuie  centre  of  the  sun.  About  these 
currents  are  necessarily  currents  in  an  opposite  direction  which 
serve  to  maintain  a  general  equilibrium  in  the  distribution  of 
mass.  Let  us  consider  the  action  of  such  an  ascending  current. 
Starting  from  a  low  level  at  a  temperature  which  we  may  regard 
as  above  the  vaporizing-point  of  all  elements  contained  in  it, 
as  it  rises  to  higher  levels  it  cools,  partiy  by  radiation,  more 
by  expansion,  until  finally  the  temperature  falls  to  the  boiling- 
point  of  one  or  more  of  the  substances  present.  Here  such 
substances  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  doud  of  fine 
particles  which  are  carried  on  suspended  in  the  current.  The 
change  of  state  marked  by  the  precipitation  is  accompanied 
by  a  sudden  increase  in  radiating-power;  hence  these  partides 
rapidly  lose  a  portion  of  their  heat  and  become  relatively  durk, 
to  remain  so  until  they  are  returned  to  lower  levels  by  the 
currents  in  a  reverse  direction. 

In  this  theory,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  nothing  which 
does  violence  to  our  accepted  notions  of  the  solar  constitution. 
Indeed  it  difiers  chiefly  from  that  of  Faye  in  localizing  tiie 
phenomena  of  precipitation,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  proper 
to  all  portions  of  the  photosphere,  and  (what  is  quite  as  mi- 
portant)  in  supposing  the  precipitation  confined  to  one  or  two 
elements  only.  I  shall  attempt  to  define  these  elements 
further  on. 

In  our  theory,  then,  the  granules  are  those  portions  of  up- 
ward currents  where  precipitation  is  most  active,  while  the 
darker  portions  between  these  bodies  are  where  the  cooler 
products  of  this  change  with  accompanying  vapours  are  sink- 
mg  to  lower  levels. 

«  Silliinan*8  Joumali  vol.  vii.  1674,  and  vol.  iz.  1675,  plates. 
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Having^  stated  the  theory,  we  will  now  apply  it  to  the  four 
classes  ofphenomena  defined  above. 

From  the  nature  of  the  condensation,  the  grannies  or  cloudy 
masses  most  be  very  transparent,  because  me  condensation  is 
confined  to  elements  which  have  very  high  boiling-points,  and 
because  such  elements  can  be  but  a  portion,  pernaps  but  a 
small  portion,  of  the  whole  matter  contained  in  the  upward 
currents* 

It  is  not  a  priori  improbable  that  we  receive  light  from 
many  hundreds  of  miles  below  the  general  outer  surface  of  ihe 
photosphere.  Since  these  cloud-like  sources  of  intenser  radia*- 
tion  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  descending  currents  of 
colder  vapours,  all  the  white  light  which  comes  to  us  must 
have  passed  through  media  capable  of  modifying  it  by  selective 
absorption.  Agam,  since  at  the  centre  of  the  solar  disk  we 
can  see  as  far  into  the  photosphere  as  at  the  limb  and  practi- 
cally no  further,  the  phenomena  of  absorption  ought  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  the  same  in  both  regions. 

Thus  the  fundamental  and  most  important  class  of  pheno- 
mena above  classified  finds  a  simple  and  logical  explanation. 

With  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  class  ll.,  we  have  but  to 
define  the  problem  in  order  to  find  the  solution  at  hand.  All 
the  lines  of  class  II.  belong  to  vapours  which  lie  high  in  the 
solar  atmosphere^  as  is  evident  from  their  frequent  reversal  in 
the  chromorohere.  On  the  centre  of  the  disk  these  lines  are 
hazy  or  "  wmged,"  but  not  so  at  the  limb.  To  the  spectro- 
scopist  this  aspect  is  characteristic  of  greater  pressure,  that  is 
of  more  frequent  molecular  impact.  The  observation,  then, 
proves  that  tne  dark  lines  of  hydrogen,  magnesium,  sodium, 
&c,  as  seen  at  the  centre  of  the  solar  disk,  are  produced  by  the 
elements  in  Question  at  a  higher  pressure  than  the  correspond- 
ing lines  at  me  limb.  Accepting  our  theory,  this  must  be  so; 
for  supposing  the  transparency  of  the  photosphere  is  such  that 
we  can  see  into  it  a  distance  of  2000  miles,  then  at  the  centre 
of  the  disk  we  have  light  modified  by  selective  absorption  all 
the  way  from  the  extreme  outer  chromosphere  down  to  2000 
miles  below  the  upper  level  of  the  photosphere ;  while  10^' 
from  the  limb  the  nght,  though  coming  from  the  same  depth 
of  vapour  measured  along  i£e  line  oF  vision,  has  its  lowest 
origin  more  than  1700  miles  further  from  the  sun's  centre  than 
in  the  previous  case.  Of  course  the  numbers  here  used  have 
no  definite  significance ;  but  modify  them  as  we  will  within 
the  bounds  of  probability,  the  reasoning  remains  the  same. 

Suppose  now  a  certain  vapour  which  is  confined  to  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  photosphere,  or  rather  one  of  which  the 
lower  limit  is  thus  restricted ;  then,  according  to  the  reason- 
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ing  of  Forbes,  the  force  of  which  has  been  shown,  its  absorp- 
tion-lines ongnt  to  be  strongest  at  the  limb.  This  is  the  con- 
dition which  produces  \hQ  pnenomena  of  Class  III. 

Before  discussing  the  final  class  we  must  recall  a  fact  fami- 
liar to  the  most  casual  observer  of  the  sun,  namely,  that  lying 
upon  the  photosphere  is  a  stratum  producing  a  very  strong 
general  absorption,  so  strong  indeed  that  the  msk  is  probably 
less  than  a  fourth  as  brilliant  near  the  edge  as  at  the  centre. 
This  layer  is  very  thirij  as  proved  bv  the  great  difierence  in 
brilliancy  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  fecute. 
Since  tne  difference  of  absorption  at  the  two  levels  is  very 
great,  the  conclusion  follows,  because  the  facula  itself  is  so  low 
mat  it  rarelv,  if  ever,  appears  as  a  projection  on  the  limb  of 
the  sun.     For  convenience,  let  us  call  this  layer  A. 

Imagine,  then,  a  sti*atum  of  vapours  B  above  the  layer  just 
described,  which  are  not  represented  at  all  in  the  photosphere, 
and  which  are  of  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  this  layer  A*. 
Then  (for  the  sake  of  simplicity  regarding  this  layer  as 
having  no  selective  absorption)  suppose  all  beneath  the  two 
spherical  shells  in  consideration  to  be  removed.  In  the  spec- 
troscope, light  from  such  a  source  as  the  two  layers  A  and  B 
would  yield  a  continuous  spectrum ;  for  the  inner  shell  (A), 
radiating  only  white  light,  would  be  robbed  of  nothing  not 
supplied  in  equal  quantity  by  radiation  from  the  outer  shell 
(B),  since  they  are  of  the  same  temperature.  If  such  layers 
as  these  really  do  exist  about  the  sun,  we  can  now  readily 
state  the  appearances  which  would  be  presented  by  a  sun  so 
constituted,  if  the  threefold  system  should  be  studied  spectro- 
scopically.  In  the  centre  of  the  T»rojected  disk,  the  lines 
proper  to  the  exterior  shell  (B)  would  be  reversed,  t.  e.  dark. 
As  we  approached  the  edge,  however,  owing  to  the  opacity  of 
the  inner  shell,  the  conditions  would  approximate  to  wnat  they 
would  be  if  the  layers  A  and  B  existed  alone,  the  central  body 
being  removed,  and  the  lines  would  fade  ;  if  faint,  they  would 
vanish.    This  is  our  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  Class  IV. 

Every  theory  involves  certain  conditions.    We  finally  judge 

*  This  suppoeition  is  not  opposed  to  probability ;  for  though  we  must 
regard  the  temperature  generallv  decreasim  in  passing  from  the  photo- 
sphere outward,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  decrease  is  continuous.  A 
similar  general  taw  may  be  stated  for  our  own  atmosphere ;  hut  in  a  clear 
night  the  air  in  the  immediate  vidnitv  of  the  ground  is  colder  than  that 
just  ahove.  The  explanation  of  this  pnenomenon  is  familiar  in  the  theory 
of  dew  and  hoar  frost.  Analogous  causes  for  irregularity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  temperature  in  the  solar  atmosphere  must  Be  even  more  efficacious, 
since  the  layer  A  is  prohahl^  a  more  vigorous  radiator  than  the  earthy  ana 
the  gases  ahove  it  are  certamly  far  more  diathermanoas  than  our  atmo- 
sphere. 
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of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  any  theory  largely  from 
the  consideration  of  these  implied  conditions  and  of  me  extent 
to  which  they  are  fulfilled  by  it.  For  instance,  our  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  certain  very  fine  lines  are  stronger  at  the 
centre  (IV.)  demands  that  the  substances  giving  such  lines 
should  be  found  in  the  chromosphere,  indeed  mainly  restricted 
to  the  chromosphere.  Fortunately  I  can  say  uiat  one  of 
them  (6371),  wnieh  Ifirst  discovered  and  measured  carefully, 
is  identical  with  the  14th  line  of  Young^s  second  Catalogue 
of  Chromosphere  Lines.     The  other  one,  the  wave-length  of 

which  I  took  from  Angstrom's  chart  without  correction,  may 
correspond  with  Young's  9th  (6429*9)  line  of  the  same 
catalogue,  which  difiers  in  place  by  onlv  one  sixth  the  dis- 
tance between  the  D  lines.  This  I  shall  test  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

If  the  theoiy  I  have  proposed  is  correct,  it  affords  the  first 
definite  evidence  of  the  existence  of  chemical  compounds  in  the 
sun;  for  in  accordance  with  it  the  lines  of  Class  III.  and 
Class  IV.  belong  to  substances  which  are  not  found  in  the  lower 
photosphere.  We  know,  however,  that  all  gases  must  increase 
m  density  in  passing  from  their  outer  limit  toward  the  centre 
of  the  sun ;  and  we  have  seen  a  proof  of  this  in  the  case  of 
hydrogen  and  certain  other  vapours  in  the  discussion  of  our 
observations,  which  showed  that  the  characteristic  lines  indi- 
cated greater  density  when  they  originated  at  greater  depths. 
The  only  escape  from  the  contradiction  is  in  me  assumption 
that  the  lines  of  the  last  two  cases  (III.  &  IV.)  are  due  to  com- 
pound vapours  having  a  dissociation-temperature  below  that  of 
the  lower  photosphere.  Of  course  the  substances  of  Class  IV. 
have  a  lower  dissociation-temperature  than  those  of  Class  III. 

A  naturally  suggested  and  legitimate  subject  of  speculation 
is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  which,  by  precipitation, 
forms  the  cloud-masses  of  the  photosphere.  We  may  predi- 
cate three  properties  with  greater  or  less  positiveness,  viz.: — 

1st.  The  substance  has  a  boiling-point  above  that  of  iron; 
for  iron-vapour  at  a  lower  temperature  exists  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

2nd.  The  molecular  weight  is  probably  not  great;  for  though 
precipitated  below  the  upper  natural  limit  of  its  vapour,  there 
are  few  elements  found  m  abundance  above  it,  and  those  in 
general  of  low  vapour-density. 

3rd.  The  element  is  not  a  rare  one.  Of  these  guides  the  last 
is  of  the  least  value. 

The  substances  which  apparently  meet  all  these  conditions 
are  carbon  and  silicon;  nor  is  it  easy  to  name  any  other  which 
wiU.     Accepting  for  a  moment  as  an  hypothesis  that  the  light 
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coining  from  the  sun  is  radiated  by  solid  or  liquid  particles  of 
carbon  jnst  at  the  point  of  vaporization,  let  os  see  if  the  facts 
of  observation  falnl  the  implied  conditions. 

As  a  first  consequence,  we  see  that  the  temperature  and 
light  of  the  photosphere  are  defined  as  those  of  solid  carbon 
at  the  point  of  volatilization.  In  the  electric  arc  there  is  a 
very  small  area  of  the  positive  carbon-pole  at  this  high  tem- 
perature. Though  this  area  is  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
position  for  observation,  and  can  consequently  have  but  a  dis- 
proportionally  small  share  in  producing  the  total  effect,  the 
splendour  of  the  electric  light  might  almost  tempt  us  to  believe 
the  guess  a  valid  one.  Another  consequence  implied,  how- 
ever (namely,  that  the  spectral  lines  proper  to  simple  carbon 
are  absent  in  the  solar  spectrum^,  is  doubtless  better  adapted  as 
a  crucial  test  of  the  hypothesis  than  a  study  of  the  electric 
light.  There  has  been  evidence  recently  offered  that  carbon- 
lines  are  present  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Granting  this,  we 
Eerceive  that  the  photosphere  contains  solid  or  liquid  particles 
otter  than  carbon  vapour,  and  consequently  not  carbon. 

I  am  then  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  photospheric  material 
may  be  silicon,  which,  though  denser  in  the  gaseous  state  than 
carbon,  is  not  improbably  more  abundant.  There  is  also  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  carbon  is  precipitated  at  a  higher  level; 
and  the  analogous,  but  less  common,  element  boron  may  add  a 
minor  effect. 

In  the  explanations  which  I  shall  give  of  the  remaining 
phenomena,  it  may  serve  to  fix  the  ideas  to  think  of  the  gra- 
nules which  characterize  the  sun's  photosphere  as  clouds  of  a 
substance  like  precipitated  silicon.  At  any  rate  we  are  sure 
that  the  substance  in  question,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  has  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  the  carbon  group. 

I  have  given  plausible  explanations  of  all  the  phenomena 
included  speciallv  in  my  own  observations.  It  remains  to  dis- 
cuss the  others,  briefly  mentioned  above. 

The  substance  precipitated  cools  very  rapidly,  as  it  is  an 
excellent  radiator,  separated  from  space  only  by  extremely 
diathermanous  media.  It  forms,  then,  a  smoke-like  envelope 
which  ought  to  exert  just  such  a  general  absorption  as  that 
observed  at  the  limb  of  the  sun.  It  is  thin,  because  of  the 
relatively  great  density  of  the  substance  in  the  liquid  or  solid 
state ;  tnus  the  apparent  brilliancy  of  the  faculse  is  readily 
understood. 

If  there  is  any  disturbing  cause  which  would  tend  to  direct 
currents  of  gas,  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  solar  surface, 
towu*d  a  point,  this  smoke,  instead  of  quietly  settling  down 
io  lower  levels  between  the  granules,  would  concentrate  about 
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this  pointy  there  exercising  a  marked  general  absorption  which 
wocild  be^j  itself  as  a  spot.  At  this  place  the  suspended 
particles  would  sink  to  lower  levels  with  constantly  increasing 
temperatare^  nntil  finaUy,  heated  to  intense  incandescence,  they 
womd  revolatilize.  Thus  the  floor  or  substratum  of  every  spot 
must  be  a  portion,  depressed  it  is  true,  of  the  photosphere. 
All  the  spectroscopic  phenomena  of  spots,  which  have  proved 
so  perplexing,  are  thu^  naturally  and  easily  explained. 

in  the  iounediate  neighbournood  of  a  spot  the  centripetal 
currents  bend  down  the  ordinary  convection  or  granule-pro- 
ducing currents  so  that  they  are  approximately  level.  Before, 
the  latter  cooled  suddenly  by  rarefaction  m  their  upward 
course ;  now  they  cool  mainly  by  the  much  slower  process  of 
radiation  :  thus,  while  before  the  locus  of  precipitation  was 
restricted,  it  is  now  greatly  extended.  This  is  the  cause  of 
tiie  great  elongation  of  the  granules  in  the  penumbra,  a  real 
elongation,  I  imagine,  and  not  merely  an  apparent  one. 

FinaUy,  concerning  the  close  dupucity  of  certain  lines,  we 
may  reason  thus: — If  we  could  surround  the  sun  by  a  stratum 
of  gas  hotter  than  the  photosphere  and  much  rarer  than  that 
producing  the  corresponding  Fraunhofer  lines,  we  should,  as  is 
shown  by  a  course  of  reasoning  which  I  have  ^venin  another 
place*,  see  each  dark  line  divided  by  a  sharp  bright  line  in  its 
centre — that  is,  doubled.  But  as  a  consequence  of  the  theory, 
this  supposed  condition  must  be  practically  met  in  the  case  of 
certain  vapours  in  the  sun.  The  gases  just  over  the  granules, 
in  the  vertical  currents,  are  at  a  very  high  temperature,  essen- 
tially that  of  the  condensing  material  itself,  consequently  much 
hotter  and  rarer  than  the  relatively  low-lying  vapours  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  produce  the  Fraunhofer  lines. 

There  are,  however,  certain  evident  limitations  te  these  con- 
ditions; in  other  words,  we  cannot  expect  te  see  all  the  dark 
lines  doubled  by  any  increase  of  dispersive  power.  For  in- 
stance, a  line  must  nave  a  marked  tendency  te  broaden  with 
increased  pressure ;  otherwise  the  duplication  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced. Again,  the  layer  of  rare  vapour  must  be  thin,  or  its 
temperature  cannot  be  relatively  high  throughout,  as  demanded 
by  the  theory.  This  evident  condition  doubtless  gives  the 
reason  why  the  hydrogen-lines,  though  the  broadest  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  are  not  sensibly  double. 

The  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun  above  proposed  may 
be  briefly  recapitulated  thus :- — 

Convection  currents,  directed  generally  from  the  centre  of 
the  sun,  start  from  a  lower  level,  ^ere  the  temperature  is  pro- 
bably above  the  vaporizing  temperature  of  every  substance. 

*  ffQn  Lockyer's  Hypothesia,"  Amer.  Joum.  Cbem.  vol.  i.  p.  1^. 
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As  these  currents  move  upward  ^  they  are  cooled^  mainly  by 
expansion,  until  a  certain  element  (probably  of  the  carbon 
group)  is  precipitated.  This  precipitation  (restricted,  from  the 
nature  of  the  action)  forms  the  well-known  grannies.  There 
is  nothing  which  has  come  under  my  obseiTation  which  would 
indicate  a  columnar  form  in  these  granules  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  precipitated  material  rapidly  cools,  on  account  of  its 
great  radiating-power,  and  forms  a  log  or  smoke,  which  settles 
dowly  through  the  spaces  between  the  granules  till  revolati- 
lized  below.  It  is  this  smoke  which  produces  the  general 
absorption  at  the  limb  and  the  ^^  rice-grain  '^  structure  of  the 
photosphere. 

When  any  disturbance  tends  to  increase  a  downward  con- 
vection current,  there  is  a  rush  of  vapours  at  the  outer  surface 
of  the  photosphere  toward  this  point.  These  horizontal  cur- 
rents or  winas  carry  with  them  the  cooled  products  of  preci- 
pitation, which,  accumulating  above,  dissolve  slowly  below  in 
sinking.     This  body  of  "  smoke  "  forms  the  solar  spot. 

The  upward  convection  currents  in  the  region  of  the  spots 
are  bent  norizontally  by  the  centripetal  winds.  Yielding  their 
heat  now  by  the  relatively  slow  process  of  radiation,  the  loci 
of  precipitation  are  much  elongated,  thus  giving  the  region 
immediately  surrounding  a  spot  the  characteristic  radial  struc- 
ture of  the  penumbra. 

This  'conception  of  the  nature  of  the  penumbra  implies  a 
ready  interpretation  of  a  remarkable  phenomenon  amply 
attested  by  the  most  skilful  observers,  and,  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  wholly  unexplained — namely,  the  brightening  of 
the  inner  edge  of  the  penumbra  in  eveiy  well-developed  spot*. 

This  interpretation  is  perhaps  most  readily  imps^d  by  a 
comparison  of  the  hot  convection  currents  in  the  two  cases. 
When  the  convection  current  is  rising  vertically,  the  medium 
is  cooled  by  expansion  until  the  precipitation-temperature  is 
reached,  when  all  the  conductible  material  appears  euddetilt/y 
save  as  it  is  somewhat  retarded  by  the  heat  liberated  in  the 
act.  Immediately  afterward  the  particles  become  relatively 
dark  by  radiation.  In  the  horizontal  current  a  very  different 
condition  of  things  obtains.  Here  the  medium  does  not  cool 
dynamically  by  expansion,  but  only  by  radiation — hence,  since 
the  radiation  of  the  solid  particles  is  enormously  greater  than 
that  of  the  supporting  gas,  practically  by  that  of  3ie  particles 

*  Belatinff  to  this  phenomenon,  see  important  observations  by  Professor 
Langlev,  Silliman*s  Journal,  vol.  ix.  (1875)  p.  194 ;  also  Le  SoleU,  par  Le 
P.  A.  Secchi,  Paris,  1876,  chap.  iv.  p.  80,  and  particularly  fig.  46,  p.  90, 
with  explanatory  text. 
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themselres.  Thus,  after  the  first  particle  appears^  it  most 
remain  at  its  brightest  incandesoence  until  all  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed  is  precipitated.  From  this  we  see  that 
sach  a  horizontal  current  must  increase  gradoallyin  brilliancy 
to  its  maximum,  and  then  suddenly  diminish — an  exact 
accordance  with  the  facts  as  observed. 

Jolms  Hopkins  Uniyeraityy 
Bahimoiey  Sept  1880. 

XrV.  On  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds's  Paper  *^  On  certain 
Dimensional  Properties  of  Matter  in  the  Gaseous  State,*^ 
By  Gkobgb  Francis  Fitzgerald,  if. A,  F.T.C.D.* 

fTlHE   Boyal  Society  has  published  in  its  Philosophical 
JL     Transactions,  1879,  part  ii.,  a  valuable  and  interesting 

fiper  by  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds,  "  On  certaiii  Dimensional 
roperties  of  Matter  in  the  Gtiseous  State."  In  it  he  first 
calls  attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  "  Thermal  Transpiration," 
and  professes  to  give  not  only  explanations  of  this  and  allied 
phenomena,  but  also  the  means  of  calculating  their  amounts. 
The  late  Prof.  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  expressed  nis  obligation  to 
Prof.  Reynolds  for  having  directed  nis  attention  to  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  to  the  necessity  of  investigating  the  conditions 
at  the  surface  of  separation  of  a  solid  and  a  gas.  At  the  same 
time  he  expresses  niinself  dissatisfied  with  Prof.  Reynolds's 
investigation,  although  he  does  not  point  out  what  parts  he 
considers  faulty.  As  Prof.  Reynolds's  paper  is  very  elaborate^ 
and  necessarily  somewhat  difficult,  not  only  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  but  also,  in  parts,  owing  to  the  inelegant 
method  that  Prof.  Reynolds  nas  pursued,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  to  have 
some  objections  to  his  investigation  pointed  out,  in  order  that 
Prof.  Reynolds  may  have  an  opportunity  of  refuting  them, 
and  also  in  order  that  the  doubts  that  Maxwell  has  raised  as 
to  the  real  value  of  the  investigation  may  be  shown  either  not 
to  apply,  or  at  least  not  to  affect  the  essence  of  the  results. 

In  tne  first  place  I  must  express  my  entire  admiration  for 
the  first  part  of  the  paper,  deahng  with  experiments.  These 
were  conducted  both  carefully  and  scientifically.  They  are 
not  of  that  haphazard  character  so  much  in  vogue  with  un- 
scientific experimenters.  Each  is  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating,  verifying,  or  investigating  some  definite  theory. 
Maxwell's  objections,  then,  can  omy  have  referred  to  Part  11. 
(Theoretical),  beginning  at  §  53.  Against  this  paragraph  I 
desire  to  enter  a  protest,  because  it  seems  to  assert  that  some 
other  theories  of  the  action  of  the  radiometer  widely  difierent 
Commiudcated  by  the  Author. 
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from  those  set  forth  in  this  paper  have  had  supporters,  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  erroneous.  Against  §  54  I  must  likewise 
protest;  for  it  is  there  asserted  that  with  unlimited  plates,  ^^  in 
order  to  produce  results  similar  to  those  produced  with  limited 
plates,  the  gas  between  the  two  plates  must  maintain  a  greater 
steady  pressure  on  the  plate  H "  (the  hot  one)  ^^  than  that 
which  it  exerts  on  the  colder  plate  C."  I  wish  Prof.  Bey- 
nolds  had  mentioned  what  result  with  an  j  plates  could  possibly 
be  explained  by  such  an  absurd  supposition.  If  he  means 
that  such  a  supposition  would  be  necessary  to  explain  a  repul- 
sion between  tne  plates  and  between  them  and  the  sides  of  the 
containing  vessel,  he  has  not  sufficiently  considered  the  prob- 
lem. I  cannot  believe  that  he  ia  unable  to  see  that  if  the  gas 
between  the  plates  is  in  a  state  of  stress,  such  as  he  himself 
afterwards  shows  it  might  be,  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
on  each  plate  is  the  same,  but  neater  than  the  pressure  on  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plates — ^if,  I  say,  this  were  the 
state  of  the  gas,  it  is  evident  that  the  pressure  on  the  cold 
backs  of  the  plates  might  be  this  less  pressure,  and  so  less  than 
that  on  their  opposed  surfaces,  and  they  would  tend  to  recede 
from  one  another.  Whether  the  gas  between  the  plates  would 
actually  be  in  this  state  is  another  question;  but  to  suppose  it 
such  is  not  absurd  in  the  same  manner  as  to  suppose  action 
and  reaction  unequal  though  opposite.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  pointing  out  that  his  whole  illustration  by  means  of 
batteries  is  beside  this  question,  and  that  the  tendency  of  the 
plates  to  separate  is  proportional  to  their  area. 

In  §  60  Prof.  Beynolds  acknowledges  that  stresses  in  the  gas, 
which  turn  out  subsequently  to  be  different  pressures  indifierent 
directions,  cause  the  phenomena  he  is  investigating,  although 
in  a  letter  to  ^  Nature '  (Jan.  17, 1878,  p.  220)  he  denied  that 
such  a  condition  of  stress  can  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Grookes's  results.  It  is  this  change  in  his  views 
that  makes  his  theory  practically  the  same  as  the  one  he  was 
then  combating.  With  reference  to  the  remaining  paragraphs 
of  this  section  I  have  nothing  but  congratulations  to  offer, 
the  introduction  of  the  "  mean  range  "  being  in  every  way 
admirable  and  a  notable  advance  in  the  methods  of  treating 
the  subject.  The  assumption  he  makes  as  to  the  character  oi 
the  motions  of  the  molecules  is,  like  the  analogous  one  of 
Clausius,  not  only  probable  in  itself,  but  justified  in  its  results, 
and,  from  these,  seems  sufficient  as  a  first  approximation. 

With  the  symbols  and  notation  I  have  no  fault  to  find;  but 
I  must  enter  a  protest  against  his  elaborate  and  totally  un- 
necessary division  of  space  into  eight  regions.  He  might 
have  perfectly  well  calculated  equations  (43)  to  (47)  witb- 
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oat  rendering  a  difficult  ^abject  tenfold  as  elaborate  as  was 
necessary.  For  instance,  using  Prof.  Bejmolds's  notation, 
in  calculating  the  mass  carried  across  unit  area  perpendicular 


to  J?,  his  assumption,  as  far  as  the  first  approximation  Roes, 
comes  to  the  same  as  supposing  that  the  components  of  the 
velocity  of  a  molecule  going  in  the  direction  whose  direction- 
cosines  are  I:  m:  ny  are 

so  that 

Zysf,    mg^v,    rtq^t^^ 
and 

and 

where 

and 


ni=\/l— fsin^ 


From  these  we  get  that 

</JI-f"f'  V'^^(lq-¥T5)<fdqdld4 

and 

As  the  molecules  going  in  the  u+  direction  come  from  — c^ 
Ac.,  this  leads  to  the  same  result  as  Prof.  Bejnolds  obtains, 
namely 

lliis  is  really  the  same  process  as  his,  only  that  his  takes  up 
several  pages  and  is  very  complicated,  owing  to  his  divi- 
ding his  space  into  those  eight  regions  and  men  even  per- 
forming his  integrations  at  different  places  several  pages  apart 
instead  of  all  at  once. 

Now  I  come  to  a  point  that  I  hope  Prof.  Reynolds  will  be 
kind  enough  to  explain;  for  I  am  sure  he  must  have  considered 
it,  and  that  there  must  be  some  reason  for  what  he  does, 
though  he  gives  none  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  does  not  notice 
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the  anomaly  I  want  him  to  explain.  It  is  that,  after  neglect- 
ing both  s^  and  U^  as  small  quantities,  he  nevertheless  keeps  in  * 
«TJ  all  through  his  equations  and  carries  it  forward  into  his 
results.  I  thought  at  first  that  this  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  terms  he  omitted  not  being  of  the  same  order  in  the  result 
as  those  in  ^U;  but  I  worked  out  some  of  them,  and  they 
seem  to  me  to  lead  to  terms  of  exactly  the  same  order  as  those 
he  has  retained.  Omitting  these  terms  does  not  seem  to  alter 
the  form  of  the  result;  yet  it  would  explain  Maxwell's  doubts 
as  to  Prof.  Beynolds's  method  being  a  good  one  for  determi- 
ning the  amount  of  the  result.  I  shall  return  to  this  presently, 
as  I  think  it  may  explain  a  difference  between  his  results  and 
those  of  Clausius. 

Having  arrived  at  his  fundamental  equations,  the  way  in 
which  he  treats  them  and  takes  into  account  the  disconti- 
nuity at  the  surface  of  a  solid  is  admirable;  and  the  com- 
parison of  his  results  with  experiment  justifies  his  funda- 
mental assumptions  as  far  as  this  order  of  approximation 
is  concerned.  In  this  connexion,  however,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  an  assumption  sufficient  to  explain  one 
result  may  not  explain  another.  For  instance,  a  very  great 
change  might  be  made  in  Clausius's  hypothesis  wimout 
affectmg  the  conduction  of  heat,  but  nevertheless  verv  ma^ 
terially  affecting  the  resultant  stresses.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  this  in  a  paper,  ^'  On  the  Mechanical  Theory  of 
Crookes's  Force  "  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
1878,  p.  62,  and  Phil.  Mag.  Jan.  1879).  In  this  paper  I  do 
not  profess  to  have  done  more  than  point  out  bow,  upon 
particular  assumptions  as  to  the  average  motions  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  gas,  these  stresses  may  be  most  conveniently  cal- 
culated. 

When  Prof.  Beynolds  comes  to  the  question  of  Thermal 
Impulsion,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  be  more  puzzled  [at 
what  he  retains  in  his  equations  or  what  he  omits  to  notice  as 
their  result.  Before  considering  the  discontinuity  near  solids, 
he  depends  wholly  upon  the  term  in  sJJ  that  I  have  already 
noticed  as  of  the  same  order  as  several  terms  he  has  rejected. 
This  must,  I  am  sure,  be  explicable;  and  in  any  case  the  phe- 
nomena, as  Maxwell  asserts,  may  depend  entirely  upon  the 
want  of  continuity  at  the  surface  of  solids  ;  and  in  thefpart  of 
the  investigation  where  this  is  introduced  he  treats  the  whole 
question  ab  initio  and  escapes  this  difficulty.  I  come  next  to  the 
point  that  puzzles  me  by  his  omitting  to  notice  it.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  he  has  done  so  from  want  of  space  and  not  from 
any  oversight.  The  point  is,  that  the  pressure  on  a  plane 
drawn  in  one  direction  in  the  gas  is  generally  cUfferent  from 
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that  on  one  drawn  in  another  direction  at  the  same  point.  It 
is  this  difference  that  Maxwell  nses  to  measure  the  stress  at  a 
point.  Prof.  Reynolds  always  measures  it  by  the  difference 
of  pressure  on  two  parallel  planes  drawn  at  different  points. 
For  instance^  on  p.  830  equation  (131)  is 

/>#— Po_  4     8*   (Pa. 
pi  IT    a    cU? 

and/>,— />o  was  got  by  integrating  ^,  and  must  consequently 

be  the  difference  of  pressures  on  two  planes  both  perpendicular 
to  X  at  two  different  points.  Notwithstanding  this,  Prof. 
Reynolds  proceeds  to  compare  his  with  Maxwell's  measure  of 
the  stress,  and  seems  to  talk  of  them  as  the  same.  That  both 
measures  of  the  stress  may  exist  there  is  no  doubt;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  MaxwelFs  might  exist  though  Prof.  Rey- 
nolds's vanished.  For  instance,  in  the  case  1  have  already 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  of  gas  between  two 
parallel  plane  solids,  the  pressure  would  of  course  be  the  same 
on  all  planes  parallel  to  them,  and  so  Prof.  Reynolds's  measure 
of  the  stress  would  vanish;  while  the  pressure  on  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  solids  might  be  different  from  that  on  them, 
and  so  Maxwell's  measure  of  the  stress  would  not  vanish.  As 
they  ought  to  be  both  equal  in  the  case  Prof.  Reynolds  con- 
siders, I  must  suppose  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
noticing  the  difference,  though  his  way  of  treating  the  matter 
would  lead  one  to  suppose,  what  I  can  hardly  believe,  that  he 
never  thought  of  their  being  any  difference.  Both  measures 
of  the  stress  must  exist  when  the  surfaces  of  equal  pressure 
are  curved.  Maxwell's  theory  requires  that  this  should  be  the 
case  in  order  for  there  to  be  any  stress.  Contrary  to  what  he 
seems  to  assert,  Prof.  Reynolds's  equations  do  not  give  this 
result.  They  give,  when  the  heat  is  passing  between  two 
infinite  paraUel  planes, 

4ff 

where  H  is  tiie  quantity  of  heat  passing;  and  this,  though  with 
an  opposite  sign,  gives  exactly  the  same  law  for  the  stress  as 
has  long  ago  been  shown  to  follow  from  Clausius's  hypoiliesis. 
I  do  not  attribute  much  importance  to  the  difference  of  sign ; 
for  if  all  the  terms  in  i^  are  included  that  seem  to  me  ought 
to  be  included.  Prof.  Reynolds's  equations  confirm  Glausius's. 
That  both  measures  of  the  stress  exist  when  the  surfaces  of 
equal  pressure  are  curved,  is  rondered  obvious  by  considering 
the  equilibrium  of  a  shell  of  gas  included  between  two  ooncen<- 
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trie  hemispheres  of  radii  Ci  and  (Jj.  If  P^  be  the  pressure  on 
the  inner  one  of  radios  (?i,  and  Pj  on  the  other,  ana  if />  be  the 
mean  pressure  on  the  circular  annnlus  of  thickness  Cj— (?i  b«5- 
tween  ihem,  and  be  consequently  the  pressure  at  right  angles 
to  Pi  or  P„  then  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  shell  we  have 

P,c»+p(^-c?)=Ps^. 
Hence 

Pi-Ps=(P2-p)^- 

Now  Pi— Ps  is  Prof.  Bevnolds's  measure  of  the  stress,  while 
P,— jt>  would  be  Maxwell's  at  the  outer  surfisioe,  while  Pi— p 
would  be  his  measure  for  the  stress  at  the  inner  surface;  and 
this  latter  is  the  same  as  Prof.  Beynolds's  when  c^=<x> ,  which 
is  the  case  he  compares.  Where  the  discontinuity  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  solid  is  taken  into  account,  the  equation  Prof. 
Bejuolds  gives  is 

~p      *•- ^ — V" 

How  this  result  is  obtained  is  not  very  easy  to  see;  for  it  does 
not  seem  to  follow  without  additional  assumptions  to  those  he 
mentions;  but,  bein^  derived  ab  initio^  it  is  free  from  the 
doubts  arising  from  his  omitting  any  terms  he  ought  to  retain. 
This  measure  of  the  stress,  of  course,  vanishes  when  the  sur- 
£Eu;es  become  parallel  planes.  But  that  does  not  prove  that  all 
stress  vanishes;  for  if  we  calculate  Maxwell's  measure  for  the 
stress,  we  find  that 

nF"^"2c5      of    ' 

and  when  the  surfaces  now  become  parallel  planes,  this,  so  far 
from  vanishing,  attains  its  maximum  value, 

^  P    «^-a' 


2 

I  cannot  believe  that  Prof.  Beynolds  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  pressures  on  planes  turned  in  different  directions  are 
unequal;  but  he  does  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
his  measure  of  the  stress  is  inadequate,  and  that  the  gas  may 
be  subject  to  stress,  even  though  his  measure  for  it  vanishes ; 
and  he  certainly  cannot  have  been  aware  that  his  equations 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  state  of  stress  in  the  gas 
between  two  infinite  parallel  plane  surfetces,  one  of  which  is 
hotter  than  the  other,  such  that  the  pressure  on  each  of  them 
is  different  from  that  out  sideways  between  them. 
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In  addition  to  this,  Prof.  Beynolds  has  not  noticed  the 
action  of  the  tangential  stresseB  in  the  case  of  the  radiometer. 
That  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  is  evident. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  small  plane  plate^  hot  on  one 
side  and  cola  on  the  other^  represented  in  fig.  12;  p.  836  of 
Prof.  Beynolds's  paper,  if  it  were  surroundcS  by  a  properly 
shaped  and  heated  envelope,  as  far  as  Prof.  Beynolds  shows, 
the  pressures  all  over  the  envelope  might  be  the  same;  and  so 
the  envelope  would  have  no  tendencv  to  move,  owing  to  them, 
while  the  pressures  on  the  plate  would  tend  to  move  it.  Such 
a  state  of  afiairs  is  manifestly  impossible;  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  tangential  forces  must  be  of  importance.  MaxweU, 
indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  if  the  whole  stress  were 
taken  into  account,  and  if  there  were  no  discontinuity  near 
the  surface  of  solids,  then  no  motion  would  take  place.  This 
seems  very  likely,  but  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  drift  of  this 
part  of  Prof.  Beynolds's  explanation.  On  p.  840  Prof.  Bey- 
nolds italicizes  the  assertion,  Tlie  action  of  the  radiometer  doee 
not  dtfoend  on  the  distance  between  the  hot  and  cold  plates.  Yet, 
only  tour  pages  before,  he  asserts  that  these  pressures  do  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  heat  passing;  and  this  even  he  will 
a^nowledge  depends  on  the  distance  oetween  the  hot  and  cold 
plates.  T&  goes  on  to  say  that  no  action  will  take  place,  how- 
ever close  the  plates  are  placed,  if  they  be  not  of  limited  ex- 
tent. If  he  means  by  no  action  no  currents  in  the  ^as,  he  is 
certainly  right;  but  if  he  means  that  there  will  be  no  inequali- 
ties of  pressure,  I  think  I  have  shown  that  this  is  contrary  to 
the  results  of  all  his  own  equations,  and  was  due  to  his  over- 
looking the  possibility  of  any  stress  besides  the  kind  of  one  he 
happened  to  be  considering. 

Though  Prof.  Beynolds  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  Max- 
well that  there  would  be  no  tendency  to  motion  unless  the 
discontinuity  at  the  surface  of  solids  produced  currents  of  gas, 
yet  his  discussion  of  the  motion  of  the  radiometer  seems  almost 
to  imply  this.  In  conclusion,  then,  I  think  that  Prof.  Bey- 
nolds has  done  invaluable  service  to  science  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  vital  importance  of  taking  account  of  the  disconti- 
nuity at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  solid  and  the  gas,  and  to 
the  mteresting  phenomena  that  occur  in  consequence.  Though 
I  very  much  prefer  Maxwell's  method  of  calculation,  as  being 
capable  of  much  greater  extension  and  as  savouring  much  less 
of  assumption,  yet  Prof.  Beynolds's  has  the  great  advantage 
that  it  is  continually  reminding  one  of  the  necessity  for  con- 
sidering the  discontinuity,  which  even  Maxwell  overlooked 
until  reminded  of  its  importance  by  Prof.  Beynolds's  able 
investigation. 

40  Trixdtjr  Oolleffe,  Dublin, 
Jamitfy  8, 1881. 
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XV.  On  a  Spectrum-Telescope.    By  Dr.  P.  Glan*. 

SINCE  the  discovery  of  methods  for  examining  the  solar 
prominences  at  all  times^  and  since  hitherto  sucli  exami- 
nation has  been  confined  to  only  small  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference at  the  same  time,  the  eflTortB  of  physicists  and  astrono- 
mers have  been  directed  to  the  simultaneous  observation  of 
^rger  portions  of  the  sun's  edge  in  monochromatic  light. 
These  efforts  have  become  of  more  importance  since  the  ob- 
servation was  made  that  the  passage  of  a  star  behind  the  sun's 
limb  takes  place  at  different  times,  according  as  the  sun  is 
observed  in  the  usual  way  (in  white  light)  or  in  spectral 
homogeneous  light.  The  latter  method  of  experimenting,  as  is 
well  known,  consists  in  throwing  an  image  of  the  sun  from 
the  objective  of  a  telescope  upon  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope, 
and  examining  through  the  telescope  of  the  latter  a  small  part 
of  the  spectrum  of  that  portion  of  the  solar  image  which  falls 
upon  the  slit.  Even  when  the  dispersion  is  great  and  the  slit 
as  wide  as  possible,  we  cannot  by  this  means  see  more  than  a 
small  part  of  the  sun  at  one  time.  I  shall  describe  here  a 
method  of  observation  which  allows  a  considerably  larger  part 
of  the  sun  to  be  seen  at  once  in  homogeneous  light,  ana  which 
permits  the  telescope  to  be  used  in  tiae  ordinary  way,  namely 
with  its  eyepiece  and  cross-wires — so  that,  for  insiance,  it  is 
easy  to  measure  the  sun's  diameter  as  seen  in  the  different 
spectrum-colours. 

The  method  is  the  following: — Upon  the  eyepiece  of  a  tele- 
scope I  screw  a  small  direct-vision  spectroscope  with  collimator 
ana  telescope.  In  the  latter,  at  the  place  where  the  spectrum 
is  thrown,  there  is  a  movable  diaphragm  witli  a  slit-shaped 
opening.  The  spectroscope  is  so  adjusted  that  the  Fraun- 
hofer  hues  and  the  edges  of  the  diaphragm  are  seen  clearly 
at  the  same  time.  The  eyepiece  of  the  spectroscope  is  un- 
screwed, and  the  eye  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  slit  of 
the  diaphragm,  after  the  slit  and  that  of  the  collimator  have 
been  widened  to  about  one  third  of  a  millimetre.  The  eyepiece 
of  the  telescope  with  the  spectroscope  screwed  to  it  is  then 
moved  till  the  image  of  the  sun  becomes  distinctly  visible. 
The  image  of  the  sun  thrown  by  the  objective  of  the  telescope 
thus  gives  rise,  by  means  of  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope  and 
the  collimating  lens  of  the  spectroscope,  to  a  second  image^ 
which  in  my  apparatus  falls  immediately  in  front  of  the  train 
of  prisms.  This  image  is  seen  enlarged  through  the  objective 
lens  of  the  telescope  (which  acts  as  a  magniiying-glass),  in 

*  Translated  from  the  AttrononUsehe  Nachrkktmf  No.  2909,  with  ad- 
ditions communicated  by  the  Author. 
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ihat  colonr  of  the  spectrara  of  Hie  collimator's  slit  which,  fall- 
ing upon  the  diaphragm  of  the  eyepiece,  passes  throagh  its 
slit.  I  used  a  terrestrial  telescope  of  Schmidt  and  Haensch 
of  50  millims.  aperture  ;  and  by  this  means  I  was  enabled  to 
see  nearly  half  the  snn  at  once  in  homogeneons  light.  Seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  the  snn  appeared  white  in  almost  all  parts 
or  the  spectmm  excepting  in  the  red,  where  it  assumed  a  yel- 
lowish-white tint.  This  agrees  with  the  observation  that  all 
colours  become  white  if  of  sufficient  intensity.  The  image  at 
parts  of  the  edge  at  right  angles  to  the  slit,  to  a  distance  of 
about  40^  on  both  sides,  was  perfectly  sharply  defined.  The 
other  parts  of  the  sun's  edge  were  less  sharp.  These  slight 
residues  of  lateral  diflraction  are  probably  chiefly  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  every  point  of  the  sun's  image  gives  a  line- 
spectrum  through  the  train  of  prisms,  and  that  the  slit-shaped 
opening  before  the  eye  allows  a  little  line  of  this  spectrum, 
and  not  a  mere  point,  to  pass  through. 

This  residual  diflraction,  however,  is  only  slight;  and  I  hope 
to  eliminate  it  further  by  future  improvements  in  the  apparatus. 
Further,  it  is  possible  to  see  every  part  of  the  sun's  eage  per- 
fectly distinctly.  For  this  it  is  only  necessary  so  to  turn  the 
spectroscope  that  its  slit  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  edge 
under  observation.  Such  an  attitude  of  the  slit  would,  for 
instance,  be  advantageous  in  observing  the  beginning  of  the 
transit  of  a'planet.  I  have  found  that  any  dim*action  which 
might  be  caused  by  the  slits  of  the  spectroscope  is  sufficiently 
removed  by  giving  the  slits  a  width  of  ^  milHm.,  or  at  most 
i  miOim.  If  the  slit  be  narrower  than  ^  millim.  the  edges 
parallel  to  the  slit  appear  very  washed  out ;  and  when  the  slit 
IS  exceedingly  narrow,  the  sun's  image  is  pulled  completely 
out  broadwise.  A  slight  diflraction  may  also  have  been  caused 
by  the  use  of  a  train  of  direct-vision  prisms,  which  does  not 
refract  homocentrically  the  sun's  image,  which  is  in  this  case 
at  a  finite  distance  from  it.  I  would  therefore,  in  future,  re- 
commend the  use  of  an  equilateral  prism,  employing  the  angle 
o{  minimum  refraction:  this  is  alwavs  homocentric. 

In  the  examinations  of  the  sun  wnich  I  undertook,  from  the 
29th  of  January  to  the  10th  of  February,  1880, 1  was  unable 
to  detect  any  protuberant  eminences  on  tiie  sun's  edge.     This 


was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  slight  disper- 
sion of  the  train  of  prisms.  On  the  other  hand,  I  nave  been 
able  to  observe  satisfactorily  the  beginning  and  changes  of 
sun-spots.  I  shall  describe  one  observation.  On  the  4th  of 
February  I  saw  a  large  spot  close  to  the  upper  edge,  a  second 
one  of  about  the  same  diameter  more  towards  the  centre,  and  a 
group  of  three  (two  larger,  and  a  smaller  weak  nebulous  spot)  to 
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the  right  of  them*  Without  the  spectroscope^  with  white  light 
I  saw,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  spots,  the  very  black  nuclear 
speck  and  tiie  penumbrce  with  adnurable  sharpness.  With  the 
spectroscope  there  were  also  seen  all  the  spots,  and  in  some 
the  nuclear  specks  and  penumbrcBy  although  they  were  not  so 
sharply  separated.  In  the  methods  hitherto  described,  when 
the  spectroscope  was  added  it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  ad- 
justment of  the  telescope.  If  it  were  required  to  make  use 
of  the  spectroscope  and  still  leave  the  telescope  totally  un- 
altered in  positioui  as  it  is  usually  adjusted  with  its  micro- 
meter cross-piece,  an  auxiliary  lens  has  to  be  interposed 
immediately  oetween  the  slit  and  the  eye-diaphragm.  With 
my  telescope  I  used  a  lens  of  67'5  millims.  focal  length.  When 
I  arranged  the  telescope  in  the  ordinary  way  and  then  fastened 
to  the  eyepiece  the  convex  lens  and  the  spectroscope,  one  im- 
mediately oehind  the  other,  I  was  able  to  see  the  objects  in 
homogeneous  light  as  clearly  as  previously  in  white  light, 
without  having  to  alter  the  adjustment  of  the  telescope  in  the 
least.  Other  lenses  would  have  te  be  selected  for  omer  tele- 
scopes. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  hitherte  adopted,  which 
was  made  by  Schmidt  and  Haensch  in  Berlin,  was  only  a  pro- 
visional one.  The  prisms  and  lenses  of  this  spectroscope  were 
selected  without  any  special  examination  of  their  surfaces ; 
and  this  may  have  contributed  te  deprive  the  homogeneous 
images  of  their  highest  possible  sharpness.  I  hme  te  oe  able 
te  mve  the  apparatus  made  in  a  more  complete  form. 

Addition  (Dec.  21, 1880). 

I  add  a  few  data  concerning  the  focal  length  of  the  lenses 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  spectroscopes  employed.  The  focal 
length  of  the  coUimater-lens  was  40  millims. ;  its  free  opening 
was  8  millims.  The  focal  length  of  the  objective  lens  of  the 
telescope  of  the  spectroscope  was  44  millims. ;  its  free  opening 
was  12  millims.  The  train  of  Amici  prisms  was  75  millims. 
long.  The  tetal  length  of  the  spectroscope  (without  its  eye- 
piece), which  was  screwed  on  te  the  eyepiece  of  the  terrestrial 
telescope,  was  165  millims.,  measured  from  the  slit  of  thecol- 
limater  to  that  of  the  eyepiece. 

I  may  add  the  following  te  the  previously  described  obser- 
vations on  the  sun-spots.  The  spots,  when  viewed  in  orange, 
ffreen,  and  especially  in  blue,  homogeneous  light,  appeared 
distinctly  darker  than  in  red  light.  The  difference  appeared 
te  me  te  be  most  noticeable  when  the  air  was  exceptionally 
clear,  and  failed  as  the  weather  clouded.  As  this  estimation 
depends  upon  judgments  of  the  luminosity  of  the  sequent 
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images,  such  oomDarison  is  not  quite  trostworthy.  On  each 
of  the  four  dajs,  nowever,  when  I  made  observations  in  the 
diflerent  homogeneous  colours,  I  believe  that  I  noticed  a 
greater  darkness  with  the  blue. 

XYL  On  the  Coefficient  of  Expansion  of  Gas-Solutions.    By 
E.  L.  Nichols,  Ph.D.  {Gmingen),  and  A.  W.  Whkeleb, 
Fellows  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ^  Baltimore*, 
[Platen.] 

Fthe  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
aaueous  gas-solutions  the  methods  used  for  ordinary 
liquids  oy  Pierre,  Kopp,  Matthiessen,  and  others  are  open  to 
serious  obiection.  For  the  research  about  to  be  described 
here,  which  is  confined  to  the  study  of  the  expansion  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  ammonia,  the  writers  devised  an  apparatus  oetter 
adapted  to  their  purpose. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  bath,  B  (fig.  I),  in  which  is 
immersea  the  glass  bulb  of  the  dilatometer,  D.  The  straight 
portion,  N,  of  the  neck  of  the  dilatometer  dips  at  its  lower 
end  into  a  larger  glass  tube,  T,  filled  with  mercury.  S  is  a 
mirror-scale  graduated  to  millimetres.  The  neck  N  can  be 
fiistened  securely  to  the  scale  at  k.  The  mercury-tube  is  ad- 
justable to  different  heights.  The  thermometer,  t,  shows  the 
temperature  of  the  bath.    H  is  the  stirrer. 

With  this  apparatus  there  is  no  evaporation,  nor  escape  of 
ffas,  the  solution  being  kept  entirely  from  the  ain  Aside 
m>m  this  advantage  over  tne  open-mouthed  dilatometers  is 
that  of  very  great  sensitiveness,  due  to  the  M^eat  size  of  the 
bulb  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the  neck.  The  convenience 
in  filling  is  also  of  importance  when  one  is  experimenting 
with  volatile  liquids. 

Our  method  of  volume-measurement  was  as  follows : — ^The 
dilatometer  was  filled,  then  placed  in  the  bath  in  the  position 
shown  in  fig.  1  (the  bulb  being  wholly  below  the  surface  of  the 
liquid),  and  was  securely  fastened.  The  adjustable  tube  t  was 
then  raised  until  the  end  of  the  neck  of  the  dilatometer  dipped 
into  the  mercury.  The  filling  was  performed  at  a  temperature 
higher  than  that  of  the  bath,  so  that  the  mercury  might  rise 
somewhat  in  the  neck.  The  bath  was  then  cooled  by  inter- 
vals of  a  few  degrees  each;  and  the  height  of  the  mercury  in 
the  neck,  after  each  cooling,  was  noted.  From  these  readmgs 
and  the  corresponding  temperatures  our  results  were  calcu- 
lated. To  obtain  from  these  readings  the  relative  volumes  of 
the  solution  for  different  temperatures  the  following  data  were 
necessary: — 

•  Communicated  hy  the  Authors,  having  been  read  before  the  American 
Aaeodstion  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdence,  Boston,  August  28, 1880* 

PhU.  Mag.  8.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  66.  Feh.  1881*  I 
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(1)  the  Tolume  of  the  dilatometer  at  some  known  tempo* 
ratore; 

(2)  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  glass  of  the  dilato- 
meter; 

(3)  the  relative  volumes  of  the  immersed  and  exposed  por- 
tions of  the  dilatometer ; 

(4^  the  exact  internal  area  of  the  neck  at  every  point; 

(5)  the  height  of  the  mercnry  column  in  the  neck ; 

(6)  the  temperature  of  the  oath  and  of  the  surrouncUng 
atmosphere. 

We  made  use  of  two  dilatometers^  identical  in  principle  and 
differing  but  slightly  in  form^  viz. : — 

cubic  centim. 
Dilatometer  a,  capacity  at  15®  a    .     •    286-3425 
„  by       V         „         ...    282-6184 

Coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  glass    ,     -000024 

The  calibration  of  the  necks  by  the  method  usually  employed 
in  calibrating  thermometer-tubes  was  impracticable  on  account 
of  the  large  diameter  of  the  tubes.  The  method  resorted  to 
was  as  follows: — ^The  dilatometer  having  been  inverted  and 
the  neck  at  the  bent  portion  stopped  up,  equal  amounts  of 
mercury,  careftdly  weighed,  were  poured  down  the  neck;  and 
the  height  of  the  mercury  column,  after  the  addition  of  each 
such  portion,  was  measured  with  the  caihetometer.  In  this 
way  a  verv  satisfactory  curve  of  cross-section  areas  was  ob- 
tained ana  the  capacity  of  each  millimetre  of  the  neck  tabu- 
lated. 

The  solution  within  the  dilatometer  during  each  experiment 
was  kept  under  constant  pressure  by  means  of  the  adjustable 
mercury-tube  T,  which  was  pushed  up  as  fast  as  the  mercury 
rose  within  the  neck.  The  liberation  of  gas  from  the  solution, 
which  would  inevitably  have  followed  any  considerable  de- 
crease of  pressure,  was  by  this  means  prevented. 

The  thermometers  used  were  four  in  number : — ^ 

Baudin  7310,  7313,  and  7315 ; 
and 

Golaz. 

The  variation  of  each  of  them  from  the  air-thermometer  was 
determined,  and  is  given  in  our  tables  of  observations.  The 
Golaz  thermometer  ^owed  an  almost  constant  difference  from 
the  air-thermometer,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Baudin  thermo- 
meters this  difference  varied  for  different  parts  of  the  scale. 
In  the  bath,  water  was  used  for  ordinary  temperatures ;  and 
between  OP  C.  and  —20°  C.  we  employed  the  usual  freezing- 
mixture  of  common  salt  and  ice. 
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To  obtain  with  accuracy  the  temperature  of  a  large  bulb, 
by  means  of  a  thermometer  in  the  bath  ontside^  two  precan- 
iions  most  be  taken.  The  bath  must  be'  continually  stirred^ 
and  after  each  <}hange  of  temperature  4t  nmat-be  kept  at-tij 
constant  temperature  until  the  entire  C'Ontents  of  the  bulb  shall  j 
have  assumed  that  temperature.  We  found^  by  a  series  of  | 
preliminary  trials;  the  time  necessary  to  liiisentfW  be  thirty  j 
minutes  after  a  1°  to  2°  change  of  temperature,'  and  thirty-five: 
minutes  aft»r  a  5°  change.  ■     >    \ 

In  our  determinations  five  different  solutiohs  6^- ammonia 
gas  were  used.  The  spedfic  gravity  of  each  solution  as  ch- 
ained at  the  time  of  filling  uie  dijatomeier  with  the  same|! 
together  with  the  strength  of  the  solutions,  appears  in  Table  IJ. 


TabiabI. 


Ko.  of  solution. 

Speoifio  gTETitj 

Percentage  of  1^ 
in  solution. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 

•9009 
•9373 
•9676 
•9766 
•9913 

29<X)  per  cent 

1619       „ 

7-96       „ 

6-61        ,. 

212       „ 

Table  II.  gives  the  volumes  of  these  different  solutions  for' 
wious  temperatures,  compared  with  the  volume  of  ea^  at! 
4^  C.  taken  as  unity,  and  calculated  directiy  from  our  obser-; 
vations.  The  dilatometer  a  was  used  with  solutions  1  and  2,! 
and  dilatometer  b  with  solutions  3,  4,  and  5.  | 

Tabijb  II. — ^Volume  Table.     Observed  Values.  i 


Percentage  of  NHs  in  solu- 

Percentage'  of  NHs  ill  solu- 

:    tion  =29-00  per  cent. 

tion  =  16*19  per  cent. 

Temperatureft. 

Obflerred  yolumee 

TemperatureB. 

Obeerred  yolumes 
compart  with  the 

Beudin 

Air-ther- 

Tolume at  4^  aa 

OoliB. 

Air-tHer- 

Tolume  Ajb  4°  as 

7313. 

mometer. 

jmity. 

mpm€*er, 

^^ ^ 

ig 

15-00 

1-007214 

2§ 

2i-80 

1-007129 

'     13 

1301 

1'006836 

17 

16-80 

1-004930 

11 

11-06 

1-004547 

12 

11-80 

1-002874 

9 

915 

1-003803 

7 

6-80 

1-001013 

-    .7 

7-28. 

1-002064 

2 

1-80 

0-999110    ^ 

5 

5-33 

1-000862 

-  3 

-  3-20 

0-997514 

3 

3-27 

(r99961o 

-  8 

-  8-20 

0-99(8095 

1 

116 

0-998350 

-13 

-13-20 

0-994890 

-1 

-0-80 

0-997109 

-17 

-17-20 

0994139 

-3 

-2-51 

0-996020 

-5 

-4-38 

0-994838 

-7 

-6*40 

0-993585 

I 
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Table  II.  {continued). 

Percentage  of  NH,  in  soln- 
iion  =7-96  per  cent. 

Percentage  of  NHg  in  solu- 
tion =5*61  per  cent 

TemperatiireB. 

Obseired  Tolomes 

oompared  with 

Tolame  at  4*^  as 

tinity. 

lemperaturee. 

Obeerred  Tolumei 

compared  with 

Tolume  at  4^  as 

unity. 

Gk>lAC 

thenno- 
mofcer. 

iir. 
iheitno- 
mater. 

Mercury- 
thermo- 
meter. 

Air- 
thermo- 
meter. 

15-20 

lOOO 

6-00 

OOO 

-  6-00 

-10-00 

-11-00 

-12-00 

-13-00 

l8-00 
9-80 
4-80 

-  0-20 

-  6-20 
-10^ 
-11-20 
-12-20 
-13-20 

1-002662 
1-001191 
1-000141 
0-999417 
0-996932 
0-998740 
0-998733 
0-998760 
0-998794 

2Sh)0 

16-00 

9O0 

600 

1-00 

-  1-00 

-  4-00 

-  6O0 
-lOOO 

l|-80 

14-80 

8-80 

4-80 

1-16 

-  1-20 

-  4-20 

-  6-20 
-10-20 

1003180 

1-001953 

1000726 

1-000106 

0099594     • 

0099398 

0099298 

0099272 

0099289 

Percentage  NHg  in  solntion  ss2*12  per  ceni 

TBtnperattirM. 

Ohnrred  Tolunee 

compared  with 

TolUme  at  4^  aa 

miity. 

McrcuYy-tbonnosioior* 

Air-thermometer. 

10 
5 
3 
2 
0 
-5 

ll76 
9-72 
4-76 
2-80 
1-80 
-0-20 
-6-20 

1O01114 
1O00413 
1«000083 
0099958 
0099941 
0099941 
1000296 

From  Table  II.  corves  were  plotted^  with  temperatores  as 
tibscissse  and  volnmes  as  ordinates  (see  fig.  2)|  and  from  tiiese 
cnrves  a  table  was  compiled^  giving  Tolnmes  and  coefficients 
of  expansion  for  temperaturai  between  +20^  and  — 2GP  (see 
IkblellL). 
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Iabu  III» — ^Yolomes  aod  Coefficients  of  Aqueous  Solutions 
of  Ammonia. 


Percentage  of  NHg  in 

solutions 29  per  cent 

tont. 

ydunMi. 

Ooedloiento. 

Ttmpera- 
tnret. 

YolQlDM. 

Oooffldentt. 

2S 

lOlOSOS 

000682 

^0 

0097876 

000636 

18 

1009168 

000678 

-  2 

0096442 

000629 

16 

1007776 

000674 

-  4 

0096190 

000621 

14 

1-006686 

000670 

-  6 

0094029 

000614 

12 

10Q5162 

000666 

-  8 

000606 

10 

1003868 

000662 

-10 

0091770 

000608 

8 

1OQ2606 

000658 

-12 

0090730 

•000689 

6 
4 

1001820. 
lOOOOOO^ 
0098728^ 

000663 

000648 

-14 
—16 

000579 
000667 

3 

000642 

-18 

000568 

-20 

000538 

•••.•••••••• 

Percentage  of  NHg  in  solutions  16*19  per  cent 

20 

1006356 

000440 

0 

0098649 

000326 

18 

1006446 

000429 

-  2 

0097886 

000312 

18 

1004628 

000418 

-  4 

0097246 

000297 

14 

IO04230 

000407 

-  6 

0096669 

000280 

12 

10Q2886 

000396 

-  8 

0096148 

000262 

10 

1002172 

000884 

-10 

0095639 

000243 

8 

1001437 

000372 

-12 

0096166 

000222 

6 

1000730 

000861 

-14 

0094718 

000200 

4 

lOOOOOO 

000349 

-16 

0094029 

ooom 

2 

0-999267 

000338 

-18 
-20 

O00153 
000128 

•••*C#tt9#«99 

Percentage  of  NH,  in  » 

oluti(m=:7*96  per  cent 

20 

1004360 

O00320 

0 

0099406 

000136 

18 

1003678 

000807 

-  2 

0099174 

000118 

16 

IO02981 

000293 

«  4 

0098978 

000086 

14 

1002336 

000279 

-  6 

0098866 

000060 

12 

1001740 

000263 

-  8 

0098788 

000033 

10 

1001224 

000243 

-10 

0098742 

000006 

8 

1O00T78 

000223 

-12 

0098748 

-000026 

6 

1000368 

000200 

-14 

0098926 

4 

lOUOUOO 

000178 

-16 

2 

0999648 

000166 

-18 
-20 

lyOMO* 
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V         \,  Table  IIL  (con^tnii^d). 


Percentage  of  NHj 

m  solutions 
•  5'61  per  cent. 

Percentage  of  NHb  Water  (pure)*. 
^   in  soltitioiiss       '  Percentage  qf 

2-12  per  cent.        NH,5=0-00; 

1 — 

1 
Tempera- 

YoIuium. 

Ooeffidents. 

Volumes. 

OoeOcie&to. 

Yolumtf.    ' 

h 

18 
16 
14 
12 
10 
.   8 

;  6 

:    4 
:    2 

;  0 

-^42 — 

-  4 

-  6    . 

-  8 
-10 

1003228 
1-002736 
1002205 
1-001766 
1-001338 
1-000941 
1^000686 
1-000281 
1-000000 
0-999703 
0-999600 
0-999362 
0-999286 
0*999199 
0-999167 
0^99280 
.  JBVozen. 

-000264 
•000262 
•000236 
•000223 
•000206 
•000189 
•000172 
-000153 
•000132 
.K)00110 
■•000087 
•000064 
•000041 
-000016 
-•000913 

1-002038 
1-001663 
1-001319 
1-000919 
1-000689 
1-000432 
1-000287 
•1-000120 
1-000000 
0-999946 
-0-999949 
1-000043 
1-000173 

Froxen. 

•000198 

•000187 

•000173 

-000166 

-000187 

•000116 

•000096 

•000071 

•000046 

•000017 

-•000017 

-000058 

-•000180 

1-001744 
1-001348 
1-000999 
1000701 
1-000461 
1-000346 
1-000114 
1-000030 
1-000000 
1-000073 

FroKn. 

Curves  showing  the  CoeflScients  of  e3q)ansion  are  given  in 
fig/ 3.  The  temperatures 'are  abscisssei,  the  coefficients  or- 
dmates*  '  These  curves  are  valuable  in  the  determination  of 
thje  points  of  maximum  density  of  the  solutions.  They  cut  the 
base-line  at  those  points^  thus  fixing  the  temperatures  to  within 
a  small  fraction  of  a  degree;  whue  from  the  voltmie-ciirves 
(lyhich  are  parallel  to  the  base-line  at  the  points  of  maximum 
d0nsity)  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  latter  with  any 
accuracy. 

;The  solutions  of  2*12,  5*61,  and  7*96  percent,  strength 
wire  frozen  within  the  temperature-interval  under  observa- 
tion; but  the  stronger  solutions  remained  fluid  to  below 
-^20°  0.  The  following  Table  give^  the  saturation-poinis, 
points  of  maximum  densily^  and  n'eezing-points  of  the  soki- 
Qons  in  question. 

*  Rosetti's  table,  PoggendorflTs  Awuden,  Bd.  v.    "         ! 
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No. 

Peroemtage 

OfNHy 

SafcuBition. 

density. 

fVeexing. 

1 

29K)0  per  cent 
1619       ,. 

7-96       ,. 

6-61 

212       „ 

0-00  (water) 

^•80  » 
69D0 
76-40 
83*10 
93-20 
lOOOO 

-10-60 
-  7-20 
+  0-80 
+  4O0 

-ll-lO 
-10« 
-  6-40(?) 
0-00 

2. 

s. 

4 

6. 

6 

We  thus  find  that  in  the  case  of  aqueous  solutions  of  ammonia 
the  freezing-point  and  point  of  maximum  density  are  lowered 
by  the  presence  of  the  gas  in  solution  f.  Before  the  law  of 
Ihis  chimge  can  be  given^  many  more  experiments^  ooverinff  a 
moch  greater  range  of  temperature^  will  haye  to  be  made. 
The  onlj  attempts  to  freeze  aqueous  ammonia^  of  which  we 
hare  found  record^  are  those  of  Fourcroy  and  VauqueUn  in 
1797t 

Theii  statement^  which  still  finds  place  in  our  chemical  text- 
books and  dictionaries,  is  that  a  well-saturated  solution  {bien 
taturde)  freezes  at  —40°  C.  Since  the  freezing-point  is  a 
rapidly  changing  function  of  the  amount  of  gas  m  the  solu- 
tiouy  tms  statement  is  of  little  use  without  a  Imowledge  of  the 
sfa-ength  of  the  solution  in  question.  An  examination  of  the 
curves  in  fig.  2  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  solution  frozen  by 
Fourcroy  and  Yauquelin  was  the  ordinary  commercial  solu- 
tion of  about  I6-per-cent.  strength. 

Just  as  the  determination  of  the  freezing-point  had,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  present  work,  been  confin^  to  obsenrations 
upon  a  single  solution,  so  with  the  study  of  the  coefficients  of 
expansion;  we  find  but  a  single  research  on  this  subject 
(by  Prof.  Munke  of  Heidelberg,  in  1828§  ).  His  observations, 
which  extended  to  a  variety  of  liquids,  were  made  with  the 

Esatest  care  and  exactitude;  his  study  of  aqueous  ammonia, 
wever,  was  confined  to  a  single  solution;  so  that  no  general 
conclusions  concerning  the  influence  of  the  strength  of  a  solu- 
tion upon  its  behaviour  could  be  drawn. 

*  Roeooe  and  Dittmar; '  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Sodety.' 

t  A  nmilar  lowering  of  the  point  of  maximum  density  due  to  the  pre* 

aenoe  of  CO,  gas  in  water  has  been  noted  by  Mackenzie  and  Niohob  in 

tiieir  paper  '*Ueber  die  Volumenvermehrung  von  Flussiffkeiten  dutch 

die  Amoiption  yon  Gasen/'  PoggendorflTs  Armaknf  n.  F.  ill.  1878, 

X  Fourcroy  and  Yauquelin,  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  j^nguBf  8^.  1, 

iXTlX. 

S  Munke,  St-Petershurg  Academy,  M4m<nre$  par  dinn  Sawmtif  1991. 
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The  strength  of  Mnnke^s  solution  was  13*75  per  cent.| 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  '9465  at  12°'5  C.  The  results  of 
bis  measurements  are  shown  in  the  curve  marked  ^'Munke 
1828  "  (fig.  2).  Although  deduced  from  measurements  taken 
by  a  different  method^  it  falls  into  its  proper  place  among  the 
other  curves  in  the  figure* 

If  we  take  the  volumes  ^iven  in  Table  II.  or  Table  III.  for 
anyone  temperature  and  plot  a  curve^  using  these  volumes  as 
abscissae  ana  the  corresponding  percentages  of  gas  contained 
in  the  solution  as  ordinates^  we  obtain  a  straiaht  line — ^a  fiict 
which  finds  its  interpretation  in  the  following  law^  viz.: — 

When  ammonia  gas  is  absorbed  in  water y  the  increase  in 
volume  of  the  solution  for  a  constant  temperature  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  gas  absorbed. 

oince  for  CO2  gas  the  same  law  has  been  found  true*^  we 
feel  warranted  in  suspecting  it  to  be  a  general  one. 

The  series  of  curves  in  fig.  4  show  the  variation  in  volume 
of  various  ammonia^olutions  between  —20°  C.  and  100^  CL 
Given  the  saturation-point  of  the  solution,  the  amount  of  gas 
which  water  is  capable  of  absorbing  at  all  temperatures,  and 
ihe  law  just  stated,  the  curves  can  be  easily  calculated.  From 
the  point  of  saturation  to  100°  C.  the  loss  of  gas  more  than 
counterbalances  the  expansion  due  to  heat,  and  the  volumes 
decrease  rapidly. 

Stated  briefly,  the  effect  of  NHs  gas  in  solution  upon  the 
water  absorbing  it  is  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  solution  is  increased 
by  the  presence  of  tlie  gas. 

(2)  The  increase  of  volume  due  to  the  absorption  of  a  gas 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  gas  absorbed^ 

(3)  The  pomt  of  maximum  density  of  water  is  lowered  by 
the  presence  of  NH3  or  CO2  gas  in  solution. 

(4)  The  freezing-point  of  water  is  lowered  by  the  presence 
of  the  above-mentioned  gases. 

These  results  seem  to  us  to  be  opposed  to  the  opinion  com- 
monlv  held  by  chemists,  that  NH3  and  CO9,  when  in  aqueous 
solution,  form  chemical  compounds  of  the  form  NH4  HO  and 
H)  COs*  The  effect  of  these  gases  upon  the  properties  of  the 
water  absorbing  them  shows  so  complete  an  analogy  to  the 
changes  occumng  when  salts  are  dissolved,  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  consider  the  products  of  gas-absorption  to  be  true 
solutions  rather  than  chemical  combmations. 

^    •  Mackenxie  and  Nichols,  article  already  cited. 
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XVIL  On  Alternating  Discharges  in  vacuo* 
St/  Dr.  K.  DoMALiP** 

GASSIOTf  wafi  the  first  to  observe  and  desoribe  reciproca- 
ting luminous  electric  currents.  He  observea  that, 
upon  connecting  the  poles  of  a  Buhmkorff 's  coil  with  tinfoil 
coatings  on  the  outside  of  ar  vacuum-tube^  instead  of  passing 
the  current  directly  through  it^  he  obtained  a  finelv  stoitified 
luminous  discharge  between  the  two  coatings,  whicn  under  the 
influence  of  a  powerftil  magnet  resolved  itself  into  two  similar 
portions,  in  which  the  stratifications  were  curved  with  the 
concavities  in  opposite  directions. 

Similar  double  currents  are  also  obtained  hj  simply  con- 
necting one  of  the  two  coatings  with  one  of  the  two  wires  of 
the  Bmunkorff's  coil.  The  current  becomes  stronger  when 
the  second  coating  is  connected  with  the  earth. 

These  double  currents,  as  is  well  known,  are  easily  explained. 
When  the  current  is  excited,  the  positive  electricity  becomes 
accumulated  on  the  one  coating,  and  the  negative  on  the 
other.  The  positive  electricity  acts  inductively  on  the  elecr 
tridty  of  the  tube,  fixing  the  negative  electricity  and  setting 
the  positive  free.  The  opposite  action  takes  place  on  the 
Qther  tinfoil  coatiuff,  the  positive  electricity  becoming  fixed 
and  the  negative  tree.  The  electricities  set  free  in  the  tube 
at  the  two  coatings  unite,  and  form  the  first  current.  The 
opposite  electricities  accumulated  on  the  exterior  of  the  tube 
n^  unite  through  the  coil,  and  the  electricities  condensed  on 
the  interior  surfaces  of  the  tube  are  set  free  and  unite,  form- 
ing the  second  current,  which  is  opposed  in  direction  to  the 
first.  The  two  currents  are  consequently  not  simultaneous, 
but  consecutive* 

Pliicker|  also  obtained  reciprocating  currents,  bv  using  a 
long  and  highly  exhausted  tube  into  one  end  of  which  an  eleo- 
trooe  was  fused.  When  this  electrode  was  connected  with 
one  pole  of  a  Buhmkorff^s  coil,  whilst  the  other  end  remained 
free  or  was  placed  in  communication  with  the  earth,  currents 
were  obtained  which  were  double,  as  could  be  shown  by  means 
of  an  electromagnet,  under  the  action  of  which  the  course  of 
the  one  current  can  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other ; 
ihe  two  currents  are  of  equal  mtensiiy. 

Pliicker  obtained  also  alternating  currents,  by  connecting 
with  the  earth  any  point  of  a  tube  through  which  the  direct 
current  from  the  coil  was  passing ;  even  the  inductive  action 
of  the  hand  was  sufficient  to  produce  such  double  ourrents. 

•  Translated  from  a  separate  impression  communicated  by  the  Author. 
t  Proc.  R07.  Soc  Maroh  4,1868.         f  Pogg.  Arm.  vol.  criL  p.  77. 
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These  indaced  currento  may  be  convenientlj  observed  by 
employing  a  tube  in  which  the  ^^  dark  space ' '  is  mach  extended. 
If;  then;  me  glass  wall  at  any  point  of  this  dark  space  be  placed 
in  connexion  with  the  earth;  the  luminous  currents  which  are 
formed  between  the  point  touched  and  the  nearest  electrode 
can  be  easily  observeid;  appearing  to  issue  from  the  electrode 
and  approach  ilie  point  touched  in  the  form  of  an  arc.  But 
when  we  employ  a  tube  in  which  the  vacuum  has  reached  such  a 
point  that  fluorescent  light  appears  at  the  negative  polC;  the 
negative  light  of  the  inauced  current  fills  the  whole  section  of 
the  tube  and  strikes  the  opposite  wall,  when  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  fluorescent  surface. 

These-  two  induced  currents  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
same  way  as  the  direct  currents  in  the  two  well-known 
Orookes's  bulbs;  which  serve  to  show  the  different  distribution 
of  the  current  in  a  space  in  which  the  air  is  moderately  ex- 
haustedj  and  in  one  m  which  it  is  very  highly  exhausted. 

Beitlinger*  first  observed  certain  phenomena  wiili  such 
tubes — ^first  with  a  bromine-tubC;  and  ilien  with  other  tubes. 
When  the  finger^  or  any  other  conductor;  is  brought  near  the 
part  of  such  a  tube  in  which  the  brush-discharge  is  visible; 
there  is  seen  on  ilie  glass  wall  opposite  the  finger  or  conductor 
a  sharply-defined  luminous  green  surface.  If  the  finger  is 
brought  nearer,  this  bright  green  light  assumes  the  form  of  a 
line  thick  in  the  middle  and  pointed  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
Beitlinger  bdieves  that  this  is  not  a  case  of  fluorescence;  but 
of  some  oilier  peculiar  production  of  light  in  the  glass  of  the 
0eissler^s  tube.  He  supposes  this  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  ofteu;  when  the  light  in  the  tube  is  stratified;  it  shows  no 
change;  but  follows  its  course  along  the  centre  of  the  tube 
undisturbed  by  the  approach  of  the  finger;  causing  the  green 
light  on  the  opposite  wall.  The  magnet  may  even  be  u^  to 
dnve  the  Inmmous  column  of  gas  up  against  the  finger;  and 
nevertheless  the  green  light  on  the  glass  of  the  opposite  wall 
shows  no  change;  so  that  it  cannot  be  produced  by  any  fluo- 
rescent action  of  the  luminous  column  of  gas. 

Goldsteinf  has  further  examined  this  phenomenon;  and 
observed  that  it  may  be  completely  eirolained  by  assuming 
that  the  inner  surface  of  the  portion  of  the  glass  wall  touched 
by  the  conductor  behaves  exactly  like  a  kathodC;  and  conse- 
quently emits  light  possessing  all  the  properties  known  to 
characterize  the  kathode-light. 

The  fluorescent  phenomena  observed  by  Beitlinger  and 
Urbanitzki  are  to  be  regarded  as  excited  by  the  kathode-rays 

#  W.  SitMber.  vol.  IxxiiL  p.  691. 
t  FT.  iSltofter.  vollxjdv.  p.  463. 
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isstimg  from  the  point  toudied^  so  soon  as  the  exhaustion  is 
sufficient  for  them  to  reach  the  opposite  wall  of  the  tube. 

In  what  follows^  I  propose  to  describe  experiments  with  the 
indaced  cnrrents  obtained  in  a  high  yacnum  when  the  glass, 
wall  is  toadied  with  a  condactor  at  any  point. 

I  obserrO;  first  of  all^  that  these  induoed  cnrrents  may  be 
obtained  in  any  tube  which  has  been  exhausted  so  far  that  ilie 
glass  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kathode  fluoresces 
under  the  influence  of  the  negative  light,  and  that  these  cur- 
rents may  be  obtained  by  touching  the  tube  with  a  conductor 
at  any  point  whatever.  A  (Teissier's  tube  marked  SiCl  showed 
these  currents  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kathode- 
spaoe,  but  also  in  the  positive  space,  whilst  on  touching  any 
point  of  the  glass  wall  a  fluorescent  sur&ce  appeared  on  tiie 
opposite  side  of  the  tube.  It  is  advantageous  to  include  an 
air-spark  in  the  circuit;  the  longer  this  spark  is,  the  more 
distinctiy  do  the  induced  currents  appear. 

In  all  the  tubes  in  which  the  vacuum  is  more  nearly  com- 
plete (for  example,  in  Crookes's  bulbs)  these  induced  currents 
are  much  more  intense. 

Rectilinear  Propagation  of  the  Induced  Currents. 

For  these  experiments  I  used,  first  of  all,  a  vacuum-tube 
such  as  was  employed  by  Crookes  to  show  that  an  opaque  body 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  issuing  from  the  negative  elec- 
trode throws  a  shadow  on  the  posterior  glass  wall.  The  tube^. 
constructed  by  Gt>tze,  differed  from  that  employed  by  Crookes 
by  having  the  cross  suspended  upon  an  aluminium  wire  which 
crossed  me  tube,  and  upon  which  it  could  be  made  to  slide 
into  a  lateral  enlargement  of  the 
tube  Yfig.  I).  When  sparks 
from  me  coil  are  passed  through 
this  tube,  a  being  connected  with 
the  negative  pole  and  b  with  the 
positive  pole,  and  a  spark-length 
of  6  to  8  centims.  being  included 
in  the  circuit,  brilliant  fluores- 
cence was  observed  on  the  part 
of  the  tube  opposite  the  point 
touched,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  light  causing  this  fluorescence 
could  be  seen  in  the  tube  itself, 
the  rays  spreading  out  from  the 
inner  surmce  of  we  tube  at  the 
point  touched  to  the  opposite 
SurfifUM. 

If,  for  example^  the  tiibe  were 
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touched  at  the  point  m^  the  rays  issned  at  right  angles  to  the 
sorfaoe  and  impinged  on  the  opposite  wall  at  m'.  JS^  on  the 
otiier  hand;  the  tnbe  were  touched  at  n  or  py  the  rays  impinged 
on  the  inner  surface  at  W  or  p'^  at  which  points  bright  fluo- 
rescence appeared.  In  all  cases  it  appears  that  the  rays  issue 
at  right  angles  to  the  elements  of  tne  surface  toudiied,  and 
radiate  into  the  yacuum-tube  rectilinearly  till  they  strike  upon 
the  glass  wall^  where  the  well-known  fluorescence  appears. 
It  is  easy  to  further  convince  oneself  of  this  normal  and  rectili- 
near propagation  by  touching  the  tube  at  other  points,  or  by 
using  for  this  purpose  other  vacuum-tubes  of  different  form, 
but  in  which  tne  vacuum  is  sufficiently  good.  Hence  it  may 
be  concluded  from  these  experiments  that  these  induced 
currents  radiate  in  the  same  way  as  the  direct  current  of 
the  coil  in  the  same  vacuum. 

Induced  Currents  throw  Shadows  of  Bodies  in  their  Path  upon 
the  opposite  Wall. 

For  these  experiments  the  tube  with  the  lateral  enlarge- 
ment, already  described,  is  well  suited,  through  the  middle  of 
whidb  an  aluminium  wire  passes,  Ilff.2. 

terminating  at  m  in  a  narrow  glass 
tube.    If  ^e  entire  distance  a  6  is      la  i 

placed  in  connexion  with  the  earth,  N„ 

there  is  formed  on  the  opposite  wall  "*~7 

a  shadow  of  the  wire,  wnich  is  sur-  / 
rounded  by  vivid  fluorescence.  This  ^ 
formation  of  shadows  may  be  observed  with  most  of  Crookes's 
radiometers.  I  have  employed  for  this  purpose  an  ordinary 
radiometer  with  a  mica  fly.  The  bulb,  as  is  well  known,  is 
drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  a  vertical  diameter  into  a  tube 
of  suitable  len^,  which  is  then  placed  in  a  little  wooden 
stand.  This  tube  was  surrounded  on  the  outside  with  a  strip 
of  tinfoil  near  the  bottom,  which  serves  as  the  one  electrode; 
a  second  disk-shaped  electrode  of  tinfoil  was  fastened  on  the 
outside  of  the  glass  bulb  at  the  point  where  a  horizontal  dia- 
meter is  intersected  by  the  glass  wall.  The  two  electrodes 
were  either  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  Buhmkorff's  coil,  or 
one  was  connected  with  the  rheomotor  and  the  other  was  put 
to  earth.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  rays  which  traverse  the 
bulb  in  the  direction  of  a  horizontal  diameter  fall  upon  the  fly 
of  Hie  radiometer,  and  a  corresponding  shadow  of  the  fly  is 
seen  upon  the  opposite  wall  of  the  bulb  surrounded  by  green 
fluorescence.  E.  Wiedemann  *  has  observed  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon in  the  use  of  a  spherical  positive  electrode  contamed 
in  a  spherical  glass  bulb:  when  a  point  of  the  exterior  wall  of 
♦  Ajim,  d.  Ph^  u.  Ckctms,  n.  F.  vol  ix,  p.  160, 
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the  bulb  is  touched  with  a  conductor;  a  distinct  shadow  of  the 
electrode  surrounded  by  brilliant  green  fluorescence  is  formed 
on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  bulb. 

Mechanical  Action  of  Induced  Currents. 

Crookes.  as  is  well  known,  has  discovered  a  new  mechanical 
action  of  the  rays  issuing  from  the  negative  electrode,  and 
has  succeeded  in  setting  in  motion  a  httle  wheel  with  yanes 
upon  an  inclined  plane  by  their  action.  The  question  pre- 
sented itself  whether  these  induced  currents  would  be  6uffi-> 
dently  powerful  to  produce  a  similar  mechanical  action.  For 
this  purpose  a  vacuum-tube  made  b^  Gotze  was  employed. 
This  tube,  whose  len^  was  18  centims.  and  breadth  4  cen- 
tims.,  was  furnished  with  a  radiometer  in  the  middle,  and  had  at 
one  end  an  aluminium  electrode  so  placed  that  the  vanes  of  the 
radiometer  would  be  struck  by  the  rays  issuing  from  this  elec- 
trode when  made  the  negative  pole,  and  would  thus  be  set  in 
motion.  The  second  electrode  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube 
is  surrounded  with  a  glass  tube  extending  2  or  3  centims. 
beyond  the  aluminium  electrode,  and  then  bent  at  a  right 
angle  towards  the  side  of  the  vacuum-tube.  When  this  elec- 
trode is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  induction* 
coil,  the  rays  issuing  from  it  can  no  longer  impinge  upon  the 
vanes  of  the  radiometer,  which  therefore  is  not  set  in 
motion.  But  in  this  case  the  radiometer  is  easily  put  into 
motion  in  either  direction  by  touching  one  point  or  another 
of  the  glass  wall  with  a  conductor.  The  rotation  is  easily 
explained  by  the  production  of  induced  currents  on  connect- 
ing the  exterior  sur&ce  of  the  glass  with  the  earth.  Cur- 
rents are  produced  which  radiate  from  the  surface  correspond- 
ing to  the  point  touched  in  straight  lines  into  the  vacuum-tube, 
and  ^us  strike  the  vanes  of  the  radiometer  and  put  it  into 
motion  in  a  definite  direction.  If  then  the  tube  be  touched 
at  another  point  so  that  the  currents  thus  produced  strike  the 
other  half  of  the  radiometer,  we  have  motion  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  produced. 

This  mechanical  action  may  also  be  shown  with  an  ordinary 
Crookes's  radiometer  coated  at  two  points  of  the  exterior  sur- 
face with  tin-foil,  as  already  described,  when  the  coatings  are 
connected  with  an  induction-coil. 

Action  of  the  Magnet* 

In  order  to  investigate  the  action  of  the  magnet  on  these 

currents,  the  vacuum-tube  described  above  with  the  aluminium 

cross  was  emnloved.    Whilst  the  primary  induction-current 

passed  througn  tne  tube,  the  induced  currents  were  excited 
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by  connecting  the  upper  snrfaoe  of  the  side  tube  with  the 
earth.  Then^  as  we  know^  these  currents  are  propagated  in 
straight  lines  from  the  sur&ce  touched  and  strike  the  opposite 
wall^  producing  a  fluorescent  surface.  The  production  of  this 
fluorescent  sumce  much  facilitates  the  iny^gation  into  the 
action  of  the  magnet,  since  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the 
motion  of  the  fluorescent  surface  in  order  to  mfer  the  motion 
of  the  current  producing  it.  In  some  cases  the  rays  issuing 
from  the  points  touched  are  visible;  but  in  other  oases  they 
are  not. 

The  action  of  the  magnet  in  the  equatorial  position  was 
first  investigated.  For  mis  purpose  the  tube  was  so  placed 
between  the  poles  of  the  magnet  that  the  line  joining  the 
point  touched  with  the  fluorescent  surface  on  tne  opposite 
wall  was  at  nsht  angles  to,  and  bisected,  the  line  joining 
ih&  two  poles.  When  the  magnet  was  excited,  the  fluorescent 
surface,  and  with  it  the  current  producing  i^  would  move 
upwards  or  downwards  according  to  the  ^laniy  of  the  magnet. 
Closer  examination  showed  that  the  deviation  could  be  deter- 
mined by  assuming  that  the  negative  current  moved  in  a 
straight  une  from  the  point  touched  to  the  opposite  wall,  and 
that  consequently  the  positive  current  is  propagated  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Hence,  applying  Ampere  s  rule,  we  can 
easily  explain  the  motions  observed. 

Next,  the  magnetic  action  was  investigated  when  the  cur- 
rent was  placed  axially:  the  tube  was  moved  along  in  the 
axial  position,  so  that  the  current  was  first  over  the  one 
pole;  then,  on  moving  the  tube  further,  it  came  into  the 
neukal  point,  and  then  over  the  other  pole.  In  every  case  the 
motion  of  the  fluorescent  surface,  and  consequently  of  the 
current,  could  be  predicted  from  Ampere's  rule. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  describe  the  difierent  cases ; 
but  I  will  proceed  to  describe  another  experiment. 

When  the  side  tube  of  the  vacuum-tubB,  already  deseribed, 
is  touched  at  two  difierent  points, 
a  and  6,  two  intersecting  currents  ^ig«  & 

wfll  be  produced;  2/  is  me  fluores-  _;' 

cent  sunace  caused  by  the  current 

Sroceedinff  from  6, and  d thatpro- 
uced  by  me  current  from  a.  When     

this  tuble  is  placed  equatorially  be-  ^  l> 

tween  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  the 

fluorescent  surfaces  are  displaced 

in  opposite  directions  on  the  glass  wall,  in  accordance  with 

Ampere's  well-known  rule. 

I  will  further  remark  that,  in  order  to  observe  these  motions 
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under  the  inflnence  of  the  magnet  easily,  the  tabe  should  be 
slowly  brought  near  to  the  magnet  from  a  distance.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  these  currents  possess  the 
ordinary  properties  of  currents,  since  their  deviation,  is  the 
same  as  of  any  conductor  whatever  conveying  a  current  in 
ihe  same  direction.  The  action  of  the  magnet  upon  these  in* 
duced  currents  agrees  completely  with  the  action  of  the  magnet 
upon  the  direct  current  m  a  mghly  exhausted  space  *,  as  I 
have  previously  found. 

Electrodynamic  Actions. 

Qoldstein,  in  the  research  already  quoted,  describes  certain 
phenomena  which  are  obtained  when  the  tube  is  connected  at 
two  or  more  points  with  the  earth.  In  tiiis  case  the  sur&oes 
of  li^ht  are  not  necessarily  opposite  the  points  touched,  the 
posiUon  of  each  light-surface  is  dependent  on  the  magnitude 
and  relative  position  of  the  sur£aoes  touched. 

These  and  all  other  similar  phenomena  are  easily  explained  by 
the  mutual  electrodynamic  action  of  the  currents  produced  by 
connecting  the  different  points  of  the  glass  surface  with  the 
earth.  We  have  in  fact  to  deal  with  tibe  same  action  as  would 
be  exerted  upon  each  other  by  currents  traversing  solid 
movable  conductors.  As  with  these,  so  also  with  the  induced 
currents,  we  observe  that  similarly  directed  currents  attract 
each  other,  and  oppositely  directed  currents  repel  each  other. 
These  experiments  were  varied  in  different  ways;  but  all  the 
phenomena  are  easily  explained  by  the  electrodynamic  mutual 
action  of  the  currents  produced.  1  will  thererore,  in  what 
follows,  only  describe  one  or  two  experiments  which  will 
justify  what  has  been  said. 

The  vacuum-tube  with  the  aluminium  cross  was  again  em- 
ployed. When  a  powerful  current  was  passed  through  the 
tuM  fix>m  the  coil,  the  aluminium  wire  m  being  the  positive 
pole,  then  when  a  was  coTmected 
with  the  ground,  a  fluorescent  sur-  Fig.  4. 

face  appeared  on  the  opposite  wall 

at  cf\  wnen  b  alone  was  touched,  the 
fluorescent  surface  appeared  at  Vi 

but  when  both  currents  were  excited     _ 

simultaneously,  the  fluorescent  sur-  V    *' 

£eu»s  approached  each  other.  The 
currents  in  this  case  tiierefore  attract  each  other.  The  mutual 
attraction  can  be  easily  observed  by  keepinj;  a  connected  with 
the  earth,  and  alternately  making  and  breakmg  contact  with  6; 

*  8M.  d.  k.  Akads  vol.  buud.  p.  640. 
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the  approach  pf  the  flaoresoent  sarface  a'  \oV  when  contact 
is  made^  and  its  retom  to  its  original  position  so  soon  as  con- 
tact is  broken,  can  be  easily  observed. 

This  attraction  is  very  easily  explained.  When  the  points 
a  and  h  are  touched,  currents  are  excited,  as  we  know,  which 
start  from  the  corresponding  points  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  tube, 
and  propagate  themselves  in  straight  lines  through  the  tube 
in  the  directions  of  to  a  and  V  iob  (if  we  take  account  only  of 
the  positive  electricity);  we  obtain,  therefore,  in  this  case  two 
similarly  directed  and  intersecting  currents,  wnich,  as  we  know, 
attract  each  other  and  bring  about  the  approach  of  the  fluo- 
rescent surfaces* 

If  we  again  touch  the  tube  at  a  so  that  the  fluorescent  sur- 
face appears  at  af^  and  if  then  the  tube  be  also  touched  with 
a  conauctor  at  a  point  close  to  o^,  we  observe  a  repulsion  of 
the  fluorescent  surface.  In  this  case  also  the  motion  is  most 
easily  observed  by  maintaining  contact  with  a,  and  alternately 
makmg  and  breaking  the  other  contact.  In  ihis  case  we  have 
the  mutual  action  of  oppositely  directed  currents  which,  we 
know,  repel  each  other.  When  contact  is  made  with  more 
than  two  points  of  the  tube,  the  relative  position  of  the  sur- 
&ces  is  altered.  This  alteration  can,  however,  easily  be  ex- 
plained by  well-known  electrodynamic  action. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  want  of  agree- 
ment in  the  result  of  this  experiment  with  that  of  Grookes's 
experiment.  Crookes  passed  two  similarly  directed  currents 
through  a  highly  exhausted  tube,  having  at  the  one  end  two 
electrodes  si^  by  side,  both  connected  with  the  negative  pole, 
and  at  the  other  end  only  one  electrode,  which  was  made  the 
positive  pole.  We  obtain  then  two  similar  currents  travers- 
mg  the  vacuum.  By  the  use  of  a  properly  adjusted  screen 
with  two  openings  near  the  negative  electrode,  Crookes  ob- 
tained two  well-marked  currents,  the  paths  of  which  were 
observed  by  means  of  a  fluorescent  screen.  Both  currents 
were  founato  deviate  from  their  normal  path  in  consequence 
of  repulsion.    It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  repeat  this  ex- 

Seriment,  and  to  investigate,  by  means  of  such  a  tube,  the 
ifferent  action  on  each  other  of  the  induced  currents^  and 
especially  their  electrodynamic  action ;  but,  unfortunately,  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  such  a  tube. 

The  properties  and  action  of  induced  currents  investigated 
in  this  paper  afibrd  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  first 
observed  by  Beitlinger  with  certain  tubes,  viz.  the  so-called 
repulsion  of  the  direct  current  of  the  tube  when  the  tube  is 
touched  with  a  conductor,  since  the  repulsion  thus  observed  is 
seen  to  be  due  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  ditect  current  and 
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reduction  of  complex  facts  under  sitnple  principles^  of  parti- 
cular cases  under  general  laws.  Tne  ultimate  and  most 
feneral  principles  must  therefore  be  for  ever  unexplained, 
ar  from  its  being  true  that  "  that  which  is  in  itself  inex- 
plicable cannot  explain  any  thing,"  nothing  is  fully  ex- 
plained until  it  has  been  brought  under  an  inexplicable  law. 
Mr.  Tolver  Preston  fails  to  recognize  that  the  action  of 
bodies  in  contact,  taken  as  an  ultimate  principle,  is  precisely 
as  inexplicable,  as  "occult  and  mystical,^^  as  the  action 
of  bodies  at  a  distance,  and  that  this  is  perfectly  clear  to 
many  competent  judges.  I  will  cite  only  one,  whose  compe- 
tency no  one  can  deny.  Prof.  Cayley^  in  a  recent  letter  to 
me,  remarks: — ^^  My  own  view  has  alwayd  been  that  the  action 
of  two  bodies  at  a  distance  presents  no  greater  diflSculty  than 
that  of  two  bodies  in  contact." 

Mr.  Tolver  Preston  suggests  that  the  compression  of  a  bar 
of  iron  may  be  explainea  by  the  fact  that  its  molecules  are 
elastic,  though  he  does  not  suggest  any  explanation  of  elasticity 
under  the  theory  of  contact.  I  have  already  pointed  out,  as  I 
did  in  tny  first  papei",  that  the  question  is  not  about  molecules, 
but  about  ultimate  atoms;  and  therefore  there  is  no  point  in 
the  above  remark.  Beyond  this,  Mr.  Tolver  Preston  makes 
no  objection  to  my  reasoning,  and  in  the  case  of  magnetism 
he  appears  to  admit  its  truth;  and  yet  he  demands  that  thd 
impossibility  of  action  at  a  distance  shall  still  be  aditiitted. 
To  claim  assent  to  a  theory  because  a  certain  number  of  facts 
may  be  explained  in  accordance  with  it,  whilst  admitting  that 
there  are  othei*  facts  with  which  it  is  at  variance,  is  a  proceed- 
ing which  I  had  hoped  was  unknown  in  the  domain  of  pure 
physics.  In  that  domain  progress  has  only  been  attained  by 
rigorously  rejecting  every  hypothesis  the  moment  it  was  shown 
to  be  inconsistent  with  a  proved  fact;  and  on  this  ground  I 
claim  the  rejection  of  this  particular  hypothesis  of  universal 
contact  action. 

On  the  side  issue  as  to  Le  Sage's  theory  of  gravitation,  I 
need  only  say  a  word.  My  remark  as  to  the  porosity  of 
matter  was  independent  of  the  fact  whether  the  spaces  left 
were  within  the  molecules  or  between  them.  I  was  aware 
that  Mr.  Tolver  Preston  had  suggested  the  former;  but  it 
makes  no  difference  in  the  result.  With  regard  to  the  speed 
of  the  gravity-gas  particles,  I  guarded  myself  by  using  the 
words  **  practically  '  and  "  indefinite  "  from  the  assertion  that 
it  was  really  infinite.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  we 
have  no  right  to  put  any  known  superior  limit  to  it  what* 
ever. 

I  come  lastly  to  Dr.  Lodge,  whose  note,  though  imposing 
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in  appearance^  contains  so  many  errors  that  I  can  hardly 
believe  I  have  read  it  aright.  In  the  first  place,  he  con- 
siders my  paper  as  valaabTe  in  pointing  out  metaphysical 
dii&colties,  whereas  my  only  allusion  to  metaphysics  was  in 
repudiating  the  metaphysical  notion  that  action  at  a  distance 
IS  a  priori  mconceivable. 

Secondly,  he  is  fatally  wrong  in  his  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  conservation  of  energy.  The  work  done  on  a  body 
B  is  not  "  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  exerted  into 
the  distance  moved  through  in  the  direction  of  the  force;"  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  resistance 
into  the  distance  moved  through  agamst  that  resistance.  Sup- 
pose we  have  a  weight  A  of  1  ton  acting  on  a  smaller  weight 
B  over  a  pulley.  Will  Dr.  Lodge  assert  that  the  work  done 
by  A,  when  it  has  fallen  through  1  foot,  is  precisely  the  same 
whether  the  weight  of  B  is  1  cwt.  or  19  cwi.  ? 

Thirdly,  Dr.  Lodge  talks  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and 
of  equal  and  opposite  works.  What  he  means  by  these  terms, 
except  that  the  motion  due  to  such  forces  or  works  is  in  oppo- 
site directions,  I  am  unable  to  divine;  and  yet  that  is  the 
point  he  is  trying  to  disprove.  That  there  can  be  no  transfer 
of  energy  due  to  motion  of  two  bodies  in  the  same  direction, 
IS  shown  in  a  moment.  First,  let  the  velocities  of  the  two 
bodies  be  equal,  and  impress  upon  them  a  velocity  equal  and 
opposite  to  this  common  velocity.  This,  by  the  second  law  of 
Inotion,  will  in  no  way  affect  the  case,  niii  the  two  bodies 
are  now  reduced  to  rest;  and  Dr.  Lodge  will  not  assert,  I 
presume,  that  any  transfer  of  energy  is  taking  place  between 
them.  Secondly,  let  the  velocities  be  different,  and  let  them 
be  V  +  v  and  V— v.  Impress  on  both  a  velocity  —V;  then 
the  bodies  are  left  with  velocities  H-v  and  —  r ;  that  is,  with 
velocities  tending  in  opposite  directions. 

Fourthly,  Dr.  Lodge  is  obviously  in  error  in  assuming  that 
when  the  earth  pulls  a  stone,  any  work  whatever  is  done 
tipon  either.  This  is  at  once  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  resistance  to  the  motion  (neglecting,  of  course, 
the  friction  &c,  of  the  air).  All  that  happens  is,  that  in 
each  case  a  certain  quantity  of  potential  energy  is  turned 
into  actual  energy.  The  total  energy  of  each  remains  the 
Same,  and  no  transference  whatever  takes  place  between 
them. 
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XIX.  On  tJie  Friction  in  Free  Surfaces  of  Liquids. 
By  A.  Obebbeck*. 

1.  TN  his  fine  investigations  on  liquids  which  are  with- 
J-  drawn  from  the  inflnenoe  of  gravity,  Plateauf  discusses 
the  question  why  only  a  few  liquids  are  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  thin  films,  while  most  of  them  are  totally  unsuited 
for  that  purpose.  According  to  his  view,  two  properties  of 
liquids  plav  an  essential  part  therein — ^the  tension  and  the 
viscosity  of  their  surfaces.  The  investi^tion  of  this  second 
property  is  the  aim  of  the  present  memoir. 

As  is  well  known,  what  is  designated  as  the  viscosity  of  a 
liquid  is  its  deviation  from  the  state  of  perfect  fluidity,  and 
manifests  itself  by  a  frictional  resistance  exerted  by  difi*erent 
quickly  moving  neighbouring  parts  of  the  liquid  upon  one 
another.  From  experiments  which  are  subsequently  to  be 
more  fuUv  communicated,  Plateau  inferred  that  the  amount 
of  this  frictional  resistance  varies  according  as  the  motion  of 
the  parts  takes  place  in  the  interior  or  in  the  nearest  vicinity 
of  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  ;  so  that  we  have  to  distin- 

Suish  an  internal  and  a  superficial  viscosity.  As  the  hydro- 
ynamic  difierential  equations  with  respect  to  the  friction  are 
at  present  in  excellent  accordance  witn  all  the  known  facts, 
and  in  them  the  friction  has  for  its  expression  a  single  cha- 
racteristic constant  for  each  liquid  (the  friction-coemcient). 
the  phenomenon  discovered  by  Plateau  might  also  be  expressed 
in  tne  following  form: — The  friction-coefficient  is  indeed  a 
constant  in  the  interior  of  a  liquid;  but  at  very  small  distances 
from  the  free  surface  it  is  a  function  of  the  distance  from  the 
free  surface. 

All  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  upon  free  liquid 
surfaces  teach  that  the  liquid  parts  in  them  are  in  essentially 
difierent  conditions  from  those  in  the  interior;  hence  it  would 
be  quite  conceivable  that  their  mutusJiriction  also  is  difierent 
But  it  has  been  held  necessary  (by  Poisson^  to  assume  that 
the  density  rapidly  changes  very  near  tne  free  surface. 
Although  nitherto  neither  an  experimental  proof  of  this  has 
been  produced,  nor  even  theoretically  is  there  any  occasion  to 
designate  this  assumption  as  a  necessary  one,  yet  a  variation 
of  the  friction-coefficient  would  include  it  as  a  self-evident 
consequence. 

The  friction  of  two  difierent  liquids  against  each  other  is 

*  Translated  firom  Wiedemann's  Annakn,  1880,  No.  12,  pp.  634-652. 
t  Plateau,  Minu  d»  FAcad.  de  Beloique,  1868,  zxxyu.  pp.  1-102 ;  Fogg. 
^lim.cxU.pp.44-^(1870).  ^"^    '        '  ^^  '     ^ 
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essentially  different  from  the  friction  in  the  interior  of  a  liquid** 
Here  also  a  similar  view  might  be  taken — ^namely,  that  the 
friction-coefficient  in  the  interior  of  the  first  liquid  has  a  con- 
stant valne^  rapidly  changes  on  approaching  nearer  to  the 
boundary  sur&ce,  and  on  the  other  side  again  assumes  that 
value  wnich  belongs  to  it  for  the  second  liquid. 

These  considerations  show  that  the  superficial  viscosity  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  notions  we  have  hitherto 
entertained  of  the  nature  of  liquids.  Whether  it  actually 
exists,  and  therefore  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  assume  a  dif- 
ferent value  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  at  the  surface  from 
that  in  the  interior,  can  of  course  only  be  decided  by  expe- 
riment 

2.  Plateau's  fundamental  experiments  on  surface-viscosity 
consisted  in  observing  the  time  taken  by  a  magnetic  needle  to 
fall  back  from  a  deflection  of  90°  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
For  this  different  times  were  necessary,  according  as  the 
motion  of  the  needle  took  place  in  the  n*ee  surface  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  liquid.  If  the  time  in  the  first  case  was  greater 
than  in  the  second.  Plateau  inferred  a  greater — if  the  contrary, 
a  less  viscosity  in  the  surface.  Thus,  according  to  Plateau, 
water,  aqueous  salt-solutions,  glycerine,  and  especially  solu- 
tions of  albumen  and  saponine  in  water  are  liquids  in  which 
the  friction  at  the  free  surface  is  greater  than  in  the  interior. 
Conversely,  with  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  ether,  bisulphide 
of  carbon  the  internal  viscosity  is  greater  than  the  external. 
Finally,  by  mixing  water  and  alcohol  a  liquid  could  be  pro- 
duced in  which  the  two  observed  times  are  equal.  Plateau 
has  also  endeavoured  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  to  ascer- 
tain numerical  values  for  the  difference  between  the  friction 
in  the  interior  and  at  the  surface*  He  observed  the  angle  to 
which  the  needle,  in  falling  back  to  the  meridian,  moved 
beyond  its  original  position  of  equilibrium.  From  this,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  numerical  values  for  the  differ- 
ences of  viscosity  in  different  cases  can  be  calculated.  Plateau 
himself,  however,  admits!  that  they  can  make  no  claim  to  pre- 
cision. 

After  the  publication  of  these  experiments  the  surface- 
viscosity  was  investigated  by  Luvini}  and  Marangoni  § ;  and 
the  result  arrived  at  by  the  latter  was,  that  a  distinction 
between  internal  and  superficial  viscosity  is  not  justified.    He 

•  Cf.  O.  E.  Meyer,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxiiL  pp.  68,  441  (1861). 
t  MSm.  de  VAcad.  de  Bdg.  xxxviu.  p.  76  (1868). 
t  PhU.  Maff.  [4]  xl.  pp.  190-197  (1870). 

5  Nuoco  CitnentOy  [2]  v.-vi  pp.  239-273  (1872),  [8]  iii.  pp.  50-68,  97- 
115, 19^212  (1879). 
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believes  rather  that  the  processes  observed  by  Plateau,  espe- 
cially the  retardation  of  the  motion  of  the  magnetic  needle  at 
the  surface  of  some  liquids,  were  occasioned  partly  by  capil- 
lary actions  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  the  form  of  the 
free  surface,  partly  by  its  being  contaminated  with  foreign 
substances.  In  particular,  he  assumes  that  the  latter  form  a 
thin  elastic  layer  on  the  surface,  which,  on  the  motion  of  a 
body  in  the  surface^  oppose  a  species  of  elastic  action.  In 
his  replies*,  Plateau  maintains  his  original  view.  Instead  of 
entering  into  a  criticism  of  the  conflictmg  opinions,  it  seemed 
to  me  more  iniportant  to  examine  the  phenomena  in  question 
afresh  by  a  difrerent  method.  This  method  had  to  fulfil  the 
following  conditions: — 

(a)  l£e  effects  of  friction  shall  admit  of  being  separated 
from  capillary  actions  at  the  surface,  or  from  any  surface- 
elasticity  which  (according  to  Marangoni)  may  be  present ; 

(6)  The  frictional  resistances  shall  be  expressed  by  nume- 
rical values  which  can  really  be  regarded  as  a  measure  for 
them; 

{c)  These  numerical  values  shall  be  compiurable,  both  in  the 
interior  and  at  the  surface  of  the  same  liquid,  and  also  in  di& 
ferent  liquids  under  like  circumstances. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  usual  methods  for  the 
determination  of  the  coefficients  of  friction  could  not  be  em- 
ployed here.  In  the  flow  of  liquids  through  capillary  tubes 
the  free  surface  does  not  at  all  come  into  consideration. 
Moreover  even  the  rotational  oscillation  of  a  disk  is  by  no 
means  adapted  for  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  with 
which  we  have  here  to  do.  If  it  be  caused  to  oscillate  at 
different  distances  from  the  free  surface,  0.  E.  Meyerf 
has  observed  that  the  frictional  resistances  diminish  on  ap- 
proaching it ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  was  to  be  expected 
according  to  the  theory  of  these  oscillations  unfolded  by  O.  E. 
Meyer}.  According  to  it,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
action  upon  tlie  disk  depends  on  those  liquid  particles  which 
are  vertically  over  or  under  the  disk,  and  not  on  those  which 
lie  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  it.  If  the  layer  of  liquid 
above  the  disk  is  very  thin,  it  follows  the  oscillations  of  the 
disk  irrespective  of  me  value  of  the  coefllcient  of  friction. 

Lastly,  Plateau's  method  is  well  suited  to  demonstrate  the 
phenomenon  qualitatively;  but  it  does  not  permit  us  to 
decide  whether  the  longer  time  taken  by  the  magnet  on  the 
surface  for  it^  return  to  the  position  of  equilibrium  proceeds 
from  augmented  friction  or  from  other  counteracting  forces. 

•  ^i^  de  PAcad.  de  Belg.  [2]  xxjdv.  pp.  401-419 ;  xlviii.  pp,  106-128 


t  Pogg.  Ann,  cxiii.  p.  415  (1861).  %  IjOC,  cit.  p.  62-67. 
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3.  Henee,  after  a  long  series  of  Dreliminary  experiments,  I 
employed  the  following  method,  wnich,  on  the  whole,  satisfies 
the  requirements  above  stated.  Suspended  by  two  fine,  well- 
annealed  platinum  wires,  a  brass  cross  ban^s  bifilar,  carrying 
a  small  mirror  for  the  observation  of  the  oscillations  with  scale 
and  telescope.  The  two  horizontal  arms  of  the  cross  are  fur- 
nished with  screw-threads,  on  which  suitable  weights  can  be 
shifted,  so  that  the  oscillation-period  can  be  varied  at  pleasure. 

To  the  desceading  part  suitable  bodies  c^n  be  fastened, 
which  are  destined  to  execute  oscillations  within  the  liquid 
(see  fig.  1).  I  have  used  for  tljis  purpose  chiefly  thin  plates 
or  cylinders  of  brass.     The 


Fig.  1. 

y 
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entire  apparatus  is  suspended 
on  a  suitable  frame,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  micrometer- 
screw  could  be  raised  and 
lowered  at  pleasure  without 
being  at  the  same  time  ro- 
tated about  lis  vertical  axis. 
On  the  micrometer- screw  a 
rise  amounting  to  only  0-01 
mi  Him.  could  be  read  off. 
Lastly,  a  small  magnetic 
needle  was  attached  to  the 
apparatus,  with  the  aid  of 
which  the  above-described 
mechanism  could  be  set  in 
steady  rotatory  oscillation. 
The  oscillation-period  and 
the  diminution  of  the  oscilla- 
tions can  then,  in  the  well- 
known  manner,  be  determined  with  greater  precision.  The 
experiments  were  executed  as  fgllows : — The  plate  was  at  first 
entirely  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  its  upper  margin  was  at 
a  determined  distance  from  the  free  surface ;  it  was  afterwards 
raised  till  its  upper  margin  was  ip.  the  free  surface  or  projected 
a  determined  distance  above  it. 

In  both  cases  the  liquid  opposed  a  certain  resistance  to  the 

fJate,  which  produced  a  diminution  of  the  amplitudes.  If  the 
iriction  of  the  parts  of  the  liquid  in  the  free  surface  is  greater 
than  in  the  interior,  this  resistance  will  also  be  greater.  But 
;n  order  to  observe  it  in  the  most  favourable  form,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  to  the  vessel  destined  to  hojd  the  liquid  the 
most  suitable  shape  possible.  It  was  rectangular,  150  millims. 
in  length,  an.d  30  millims.  wide.  The  long  sides  consisted  of 
glass  plates.     Besides,  it  was  so  contrived  that  two  other  glass 
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plates  coald  be  inserted  in  the  vessel,  parallel  to  the  first,  so 
as  to  permit  observations  to  be  made  with  the  side  plates  at 
different  distances.  This  arrangement  was  found  necessary 
for  the  following  reasons.  If  the  brass  strip  tnrns  round  a 
vertical  axis  in  the  interior  of  a  laterally  unlimited  liquid,  it 
first  and  immediately  puts  in  oscillatory  motion  that  quantity 
of  liquid  which  fills  a  cylinder  whose  diameter  and  height  are 
determined  by  the  length  and  height  of  the  strip.  It  is  self- 
evident  that,  in  consequence  of  friction,  the  adjacent  liquid 
also  partakes  of  the  motion,  although  at  all  events  with  rapidly 
diminbhing  strength.  If  the  upper  edge  of  the  strip  lies  in 
the  free  surface  of  the  liquid,  a  moving  disk,  of  the  dimensions 
indicated,  will  to  a  certain  extent  be  separated,  which  will  be 
chiefly  although  not  exclusively  set  in  motion.  Friction  in 
the  surface  wul  take  place  principallv  at  the  margin  of  this 
disk,  where  moving  and  nearly  still  layers  border  on  one 
anoiber.  Hence  it  was  to  be  feared  that  herewith  the  surface- 
viscosity  that  might  be  present  would  exercise  but  little  influ- 
ence. It  is  difi^rent  when  the  liquid  is  inclosed  by  two  not 
widely  distant  plates,  to  which  it  adheres.  The  action  of  fric- 
tion, and  especiallv  of  augmented  friction  at  the  surface,  must 
then  become  evident  rlateau  himself,  in  bis  experiments 
cit«d  above,  intensified  in  a  similar  way  the  action  of  the  fric- 
tion. I  will  subsequently  communicate  a  series  of  experiments 
in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  whole  of  these  speculations. 

4.  The  motion  of  the  liquid  under  the  influence  of  the  oscil- 
lating plate  is  in  any  case  tolerablv  complicated ;  and  for  the 
moment  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  calculate  it  from  the 
general  hydrodynamic  equations.  Even  its  reaction  upon  the 
oscillating  system  probably  takes  place  not  according  to  a  law 
which  could  be  simply  rendered  by  a  mathematical  expression. 
I  am  therefore  far  from  regarding  the  diminution  of  the  oscil- 
lations at  once  as  a  measure  of  me  friction-coeflicient.  But 
if  two  experiments  be  made,  difiering  only  in  this,  that  in  one 
of  them  tne  immersed  plates  cut  the  free  surface  with  their 
upper  margins,  while  in  the  other  they  are  sunk  a  fraction  of 
a  millimetre  deeper,  then  the  resistances  to  the  motion  cannot 
be  difierent  unless  the  surface-layers  exert  a  special  influence. 

As  in  all  the  experiments  I  confined  myself  to  oscillations  of 
small  amplitude,  it  might  readily  be  supposed  that  the  liquid 
would  chieflv  produce  a  resistance  proportional  to  the  angular 
velocity  of  tne  apparatus,  so  that  also  for  the  oscillation  of  the 
system  when  the  plate  was  immersed  the  simple  equation 

^+2«f +6.^=0      ....     (I.) 
would  hold  good. 
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only  about  relative  measarements,  I  have  not  tbought  it  aeoes- 
0ary  to  take  apootint  of  it  separately. 

5.  I  communicate  first  those  experiments  which  concern  the 
testing  of  the  method  employed.  As  was  remarked  above,  it 
was  requisite  to  determine  how  far  the  oscillationTperiod  and 
the  logarithmic  decrement  are  dependent  on  the  quantity  of 
the  amplitude.  The  following  tablo  (Table  I.)  0ontain8  the 
results  of  three  series  of  e:iperimeDts«  The  above-described 
apparatus  having  been  set  oscillating,  and  having  already 
executed  a  series  of  oscillations,  the  turnings  towards  both 
3ides  wepe  noted,  and  therefrom  the  initial  amplitudes  deter- 
mined ;  at  the  end  of  four  oscillations  the  final  amplitude  was 
obtained  in  the  same  manner  i  both  numbers  are  given  in  the 
first  column.  From  them  the  decrement  X  was  calculated. 
At  the  same  time  the  periods  of  the  fiour  oscillations  were 
ascertained  and  the  mean  iaken,  which  is  returned  under  T. 
Sere  the  above-described  rectangular  vessel  was  employed,  in 
which  the  movable  nlates  faced  each  other  at  a  distance  of  15 
millims^  The  vessel  was  filled  with  distilled  water,  into  which 
dipped  ^  rectangular  brass  plate  100  millims.  long,  5  millims, 
hign,  and  0*5  millim.  thick.  During  series  A  the  plate  was 
entirely  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid ;  during  B  the  upper  edge 
exactly  intersected  the  froe  surfa/^e,  while  during  C  it  projected 
0*5  millim,  above.  The  oscillationrperiod  T  is  given  in  seconds* 
The  quantity  X  is  the  difference  q(  the  ordinary  logarithms. 

Table  I, 


A, 

B. 

AmplitudeB. 

T. 

X. 

AmplitttdM. 

T. 

X. 

424    378 
337    803 
280    252 
227    205 
185    167 

11-50 
11-65 
11-45 
11-60 
11-50 

001247 
001155 
001144 
001132 
001086 

420    321 
358    271 
244    190 

11-85 
11-50 
11-80 

002919 
002870 
002716 

Mean  . 

..  11-72 

Mean  ...    1152 

C. 

Amplitude 

T. 

X. 

502    890 
824    256 
21j»    17? 
^46    117 

12-50 
1230 
12-70 
1230 

oooo 

Mean 

12-4 
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As  we  see,  the  oscillation-period  (the  determination  of  which, 
as  the  mean  of  only  four  oscillations,  was  not  very  exact) 
is  constant  in  each  individual  serieS'-^t.  e.  independent  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  amplitude.  It  increases,  when  series  A,  B, 
C  are  compared,  with  the  projection  of  the  upper  edge  out  of 
the  free  surface,  lliere  can  he  no  doubt  that  this  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  attraction- forces  in  consequence  of 
the  curvature  of  the  surface.  The  decrements  slowly  lessen 
when  th^  amplitudes  become  smaller;  and  this  diminution  is 
pretty  uniform  in  all  the  series*  I  have  therefore  not  attempted 
to  search  out  its  more  precise  law,  but  have  contented  myself 
with  taking,  in  all  the  further  experiments  I  have  to  comma- 
nicate,  a  mean  value  of  the  logarithmic  decrement  in  each  ca^ 
from  ten  oscillations,  in  which  the  initial  and  final  amplitudes 
lay  in  the  interval  from  400  to  100  scale-division^.  The  greiat 
difference  in  the  absolute  values  of  the  decrement  between 
series  A  on  the  one  hand  and  series  B  and  C  on  the  other,  is 
te  be  attributed  te  the  influence  of  the  free  surface. 

I  have  above  referred  to  the  necessity  of  inclosing  the  liquid 
to  be  studied  in  a  narrow  vessel  with  parallel  sides.  The  proof 
of  this  is  given  by  the  experiments  communicated  in  Table  II. 
Here  also  distilled  water  was  experimented  with,  and  the  same 
brass  plate  as  before  employed.  Under  h  in  this,  ajB  in  all  the 
following  tebles,  the  distance  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  plate 
from  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  is  to  oe  understood.  If  the 
edge  lay  below  the  same,  and  therefore  within  the  interior  of 
the  liquid,  th^  positive  sign  is  employed ;  if  it  projected  above, 
the  negative. 

The  distance  between  the  displaceable  glass  plates  is  indi- 
cated bv  ihe  quantity  ^ ;  ^=:  oo  signifies  a  vessel  of  such  dimen- 
sions tnat  any  influence  of  the  side  wall^  was  inconceivable. 
The  oscillation-period  T  is  given  here  also,  in  order  to  show 

the  infloence  of  the  attracting  forces.    Lastly,  the  quantity  r^ 

(which  was  always  multiplied  by  1,000,000  te  avoid  decimal- 
places)  serves  as  the  measure  of  the  frictioqal  resbtances. 

The  values  of  the  oscillation-period  are  in  the  first  two 
series  nearly  constant;  in  the  third  series  the  attraction  of  the 
side- walls  ^ak^s  itself  perceptible;  and  this  ipflfience  opmes 
out  still  more  strongly  in  the  lajst  series. 
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Table  II. 


k. 

««Q0. 

tfedOmillima. 

T. 

X 

T. 

X 

millim. 
+5 
-|.0-6 

0 
-0-6 

11-28 
11-28 
11-31 
11-22 

1172 
1245 
1248 
1222 

11-22 
11-58 
11-56 
11-36 

1085 
1119 
1632 
1754 

K 

««20millim8. 

0b15  twillifff^iy. 

T. 

X 

r 

T. 

X 

+5 
+0-6    ^ 

0 
-0-6 

11-00 
11-00 
11-24 
11-84 

1143 
1277 
2355 
2451 

11-42 
11-44 
11-82 
12-68 

1188 
1567 
2649 
2784 

The  different  series  of  experiments  were  made  at  different 
times;  and  hence,  in  the  first  place,  only  the  numerical  values 
of  each  series  are  comparable  among  themselves.  Neverthe- 
less the  frictional  resistances  show  for  the  motion  at  the 
greater  depth  (A =5  millims.)  a  sufficiently  good  accordance; 
fliey  are  at  all  events  not  considerably  influenced  by  the  shape 
of  the  vessel.  This  influence,  however,  becomes  ab-eady  pro- 
minent as  soon  as  the  plate  approaches  near  to  the  free  sur- 
face (A =0*5  millim.),  and  becomes  very  considerable  when 
the  upper  edge  cuts  the  free  surface.  While  in  the  first 
series  the  resistances  remain  the  same,  in  the  rest  a  sudden 
increase  takes  place  when  the  plate  is  raised  to  the  small 
extent  of  0*5  mulim.;  and  is  the  greater  the  nearer  the  bound- 
ing plates  are.     Of  this  great  influence  of  the  limitation  of 


the  vessel  upon  the  resistance,  the  causes  of  which  I  have  pre- 
viously explained,  I  sought  to  convince  myself  in  still  another 
way. 

After  the  resistance  of  a  surface  of  pure  water  in  the 
vessel  in  which  there  is  no  perceptible  innuence  of  the  sides 
had  been  once  more  determined  (A=0),  the  surface  was 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  oil  spread  as  uniformly  as  possible 
by  stirring,  and  the  resistance  again  investigated.  Finally, 
the  same  experiment  was  repeated;  but  onto  the  pure  water 
surface  a  thm  layer  of  oil  of  turpentine  was  brought  in  a 
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Table  V.  Rectangular  brass  plate. 
Didtiih^  between  the  glass  sides  15  millims. 


Liquid. 

10  mm. 

5  mm. 

0*5  mm. 

0  mm. 

—0-6  mm. 

Distilled  water 

i'iis 

1091 
1499 
2175 
3171 

1185 

1566 

6028 

870 

2073 

1346 
1736 

1188 
1145 
1103 

...... 

1225 
•••••• 

...*.• 
1144 
2276 

1667 
1483 
1444 
2310 
3692 
5292 

1463 
1453 
2120 
7338 
2001 
2711 

1943 
2216 

2649 
2545 
2529 
4013 
6947 
8155 

1312 
1206 
1938 
6942 
1476 
2368 

2133 
1988 

2784 
2637 
2428 
4088 

1145 

6373 
1362 
2229 

1848 

Distilled  water/ 

KNO,  in  water/,  1-1223 

Naa  SO,  in  water/.  1169    ... 

Kj  00,  in  water/ 1-367 

OaOl,  in  water/ 1-348   

AlcJoboll  

Alcohol  2 

CuCl,  in  alcohol/  0878 

CaCL  in  alcohol/  0995 

Sulpnide  of  carbon  

Oil  of  turpentine  ». 

Water  and  alcohol/  09708 
Water  and  alcohol  /  0*9274 

From  the  comparison  of  the  last  three  Tables  it  is  evident 
that  the  motion-resistailces,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  Varying 
conditions  of  the  experiments,  show  on  the  whole  the  same 
course.  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  annexing  all 
further  inferences  to  the  numerical  values  of  the  last  table. 
For  the  qtiidcer  survey  of  the  frictional  resistances,  I  have 
represented  them  by  delineations  in  figures  2  and  3.  For 
water  and  alcohol  the  means  of  the  but  little  differing  series  of 
experiments  have*  been  used. 

Fig.  2. 


01.. 
KhCO^ 

illed  water. 
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lolaiion  of  OaCl^ 


peatina. 
of  MrboOk 


From  the  numerical  yalded  of  the  last  table,  rtfi  well  as  frorti 
these  drawings,  the  following  Results  are  obtained:*— 

(a)  In  all  the  liquids  studied,  the  redldtaticd  to  motion  is 
tiot  inconsiderably  angtiiented  when  ih&  plate  approaches  the 
free  surface. 

(*)  On  a  further  elevation  of  the  plate  6Atidirig  Its  upper 
fedgd  to  enter  the  free  surface,  a  characteristic  difference  oe- 
Iween  the  various  liquids  b^conies  maliifest,  dnd  we  find,  exactly 
as  Plateau  states, 

I.  Liquids  which  exhibit  d,  considei'iible  augmentation  of 
the  resistance — water  arid  aqtleous  salt-solutions; 

II.  Liquids  in  which  a  diminution  of  the  iresistdttce  occurs 
— alcohol,  alcoholic  6oiutions,  sulphide  of  carboli,  (iil  of  tur- 
pentine; 

III.  Mixtures  of  Water  and  al6oh6l,  which  Join  the  on6 
or  the  other  group  according  t6  the  prdpottion  of  the  con*- 
stituents. 

(c)  When  the  l-efeisfeinees  of  the  liquids  at  greater  depths 
are  compared,  that  b(  bulphide  of  carbon  is  thd  least;  water 
and  alcohol  follow,  with  nearly  equal  resistances;  lastly,  oil 
of  turpentine  with  a  Considerably  greater  resistance.  The 
addition  of  a  Salt  prbddced  iti  hiost  cases  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation of  the  resistance.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noted  as 
remarkable,  tJmt  mixtures  of  wAter  And  alcohol  show  a  greater 
iiesistftnce  than  either  constituent  by  itself. 

Ori6  portion  of  these  results  admits  of  a  simple  explimation. 
In  the  first  place,  that  in  all  liquidi^  the  resistance  increases 
as  the  ^ul^face  is  approached  is  not  surprising ;  for  the  liquid 
particles  put  in  motion  by  the  plate  give  way  not  only  in  a 
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horizontal  direction,  bat  also  downward  and  upward.  In 
close  proximity  to  the  free  surface  giving  way  in  the  last 
direction  is  impossible,  or  at  least  more  difficult;  for  in  this 
case  the  liquid  particles  would  have  to  overstep  the  upper 
horizontal  boundary  plane ;  and  with  that  both  gravity  and 
the  capillary  forces  would  counteract  their  motion.  It  is 
moreover  possible  that,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation 
taking  place  at  the  free  surface,  its  temperature  is  some- 
what below  the  mean  temperature  of  the  liquid,  so  that  the 
friction,  quickly  changing  with  the  temperature,  is  there 
somewhat  greater  than  in  the  deeper  lavers.  By  this  is  pro- 
bably to  be  explained  especially  the  striking  behaviour  of  sul- 
phide of  carbon,  the  resistance  of  which  at  greater  depths  is 
much  less  than  those  of  alcohol  and  water,  while  in  close 
proximi^  to  the  surface  (/i=  +0*5)  it  considerably  exceeds 
them.  In  spite  of  the  precautions  which  were  taken,  with 
sulphide  of  carbon  the  evaporation  was  so  considerable  that 
its  temperature  had  fallen  during  the  experiments  some 
degrees  below  that  of  the  enclosure.  At  all  events,  in  these 
and  similar  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  behaviour  of  the  free  surface,  and  therefore  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  under  some  circumstances,  it  opposes  an  increased 
resistance  to  a  motion  taking  place  close  beneath  it. 

7.  To  come  now  to  the  chief  object  of  the  investigation,  the 
behaviour  of  the  free  surface,  it  follows  unequivocally  from 
the  experiments  above  given  that  in  water  the  resistance  sud- 
denly increases  very  considerably  as  soon  as  the  upper  edge 
of  the  plate  comes  into  the  free  surface.  In  consequence 
of  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  experiments  it  appears  to 
me  beyond  question  that  this  is  caused  by  increasea  friction 
in  the  surface  layer.  The  aqueous  salt-solutions  studied 
behave  very  similarly  to  distilled  water.  The  increase  of  the 
resistance  on  passing  from  the  last  position  of  the  plate  within 
the  liquid  to  its  entrance  into  the  surface  amounts  : — 

Per  cent. 
In  distilled  water    ....  to  60*9 
In  solution  of  KNOg   .     .    .   „  75-1 
„  „      Nas  SO4      .     .  „  73-7 

„  „  K3  COg .  •  •  „  61*0 
J,  „  CaClj  ...  .  „  54*1 
)rs  are,  on  the  whole,  of  the  same  order  of  mag- 
esistance  in  the  free  surface  might,  of  course, 
Iso  with  that  at  greater  depths.  The  differ- 
considerablv  greater  still.  The  correctness  of 
Br  the  conditions  of  the  experiments,  surely 
lis  be  doubted.  It  is  true  that  the  question 
yet  decided  whether  we  have  here  to  do  with 
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a  peculiarity  of  homogeneous  liqaids,  free  from  any  foreign 
mixtorey  or  whether  sabetances  cominff  from  the  atmoephera 
or  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  into  the  n-ee  sorface  cooperate. 
As  water  and  saltnsolations  generallj  possess  but  little  difierent 
and  proportionally  high  capillary-oonstants  *,  the  possibility 
is  given  of  an  outspreading  of  substances  possessing  lesis 
tension. 

The  investigation  of  free  waternsorfaces  which^  Qx>t  only 
during  tiia  experiments,  but  also  previously,  have  been  prot- 
tected  from  aU  contact  with  the  air  might  be  extraordinarily 
difficult;  at  all  events  the  arrangements  necessary  for  it  were 
wanting  to  me. 

The  precautions  employed  by  me — filtering  the  water 
(heated  to  boiling)  into  a  narrow^neoked  flask,  covering  the 
glass  vessel  during  the  experiment  with  wet  filtering-paper-^ 
had  almost  no  influence  at  all  upon  the  numerical  vdues  ob- 
obtained.  Abo  water  from  tl;^  conduit  did  not  show  any 
essential  difiS^rence  from  distilled  water.  I  tried  still  another 
means  in  order  to  ascertain  the  action  of  the  contact  of  the  air 
or  of  the  particles  suspended  in  it.  If  that  is  the  chief  reason 
for  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  water,  the  action  must  in- 
crease with  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  free  surface 
was  formed.  Respecting  this  I  made  the  following  experi- 
ments. As  quickly  as  possible  after  pouring  the  liquid  into 
the  vessel  the  state  of  tne  free  surface  was  examined;  afker  a 
longer  time  the  examination  was  repeated.  Finally  it  was 
attempted  by  mechanical  means  (stirring  with  a  clean  plati* 
num  plate,  shortly  before  heated  to  incandesceooe)  to  remove 
foreign  bodies  from  the  surface.  Some  of  these  experiments 
are  collected  in  the  following  table.     The  numbers  given  are, 

as  before,  the  quotients  m.    The  brass  plate,  as  well  as  the 

brass  cylinder,  were  placed  so  that  their  upper  extrenuij 
exactly  touched  the  free  surface. 

Table  VI. 


' 

distance  betwen  the 
•idea  20  mm. 

SeotMigvOar  plate: 
distance  Dotween  the 
sides  16  mm.           ' 

Oy^nder:  distance 

between  tke  sides 

15  mm. 

h.  m. 

1  20 

245 

After  pUrriBg 

2D45 
2182 
1909 

h.m. 

11  7 

12  5 
After  24  houn 
Stirred j 

2649 
2744 

CO 

2539 

h.m. 

9  30 
10  46 
Stirred 

3388 
8360 
3374 

•  Quincke,  Pogg.  Jl/m.clx.  p.  337-376,  660-688  (1877). 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  66.  Feb.  1881.  L 
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The  first  two  series  show  a  small  increase  of  the  resistance 
in  the  interval  of  an  hour;  in  the  last  series  it  remains  con- 
stant. After  a  period  of  24  honrs  the  resistance  has  become 
80  great  that  it  could  not  be  determined  by  the  method  em- 
ployed. After  stirrin^^  however,  it  falls  back  to  only  a  little 
less  than  the  initial  vdae.  Although,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  longer  contact  with  me  air  increases  the  resist- 
ance, just  as  litSe  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  special  surface- 
resistsmce  is  present  inmiediately  after  the  formation  of  the 
free  surface.  Hence  we  must  conclude  either  that  a  very 
^reat  surface-resbtance  belongs  to  the  free  water-surface,  or 
Siat  a  pure  water-surface  in  contact  with  the  air  has  no  exist- 
ence at  all.  We  should  then  have,  in  the  method  of  observa- 
tion employed,  a  fine  means  of  judging  of  the  condition  of  a 
water-surface. 

While  in  water  and  aqueous  salt-solutions  the  increase  of 
resistance  at  the  surface  is  very  considerable,  the  decrease  of 
the  same  in  the  other  liquids  is  proportionally  small.  It 
amounts  in 

Per  cent: 

Alcohol to  11-9 

Alcohol  solution  of  OuClg     •  „    8*6 

„  „  CaCl,     .   „    5-4 

Oil  of  turpentine    .     .     .     .   „  12*6 

Sulphide  of  carbon      •     •     .   „  26*3 

The  behaviour  of  the  last  liquid  is  (as  was  previously  found 
to  be  the  case)  abnormal  in  consequence  of  tne  strong  evapo- 
ration ;  so  that  a  proportionally  large  diminution  cannot  be 
surprising.  In  the  rest  of  the  liquids,  moreover,  the  resistance 
at  the  surface  (contact  with  it  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  plate) 
is  always  still  greater  than  on  the  motion  of  the  plate  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  free  surface.  Hence  I  do  not  think 
we  are  entitled  to  infer  from  these  experiments  a  diminution 
of  the  coefficient  of  friction  at  the  surface. 

In  solutions  of  water  in  alcohol  we  get: — 

At  the  sp.  gr.  0*9708,  increase    9*8  per  cent. 
„        „        0*9274,  decrease  10*3        „ 

From  this  it  follows  that  even  a  trifling  addition  of  alcohol 
to  water  considerably  lessens  its  characteristic  properiy,  while 
on  a  ftirther  addition  the  mixture  behaves  nearly  like  pure 
alcohol.  This  appears  to  me  to  stand  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  cohesion  of  water  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol.  For  it  Quincke*  gives  the  following 
values  ;— 

•  Fogg.  Arm.  clx.  p.  868  (1877)- 
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cr  0-9973 
«  8-000 


0-9852 
5-657 


0-9110 
2-947 


0-7904 
2-354 


where  a  denotes  the  specific  grayities,  and  a  the  cohesion- 
constants. 

In  order  to  see  on  what  the  resistances  to  the  motion  of  the 
plate  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  chiefly  depend^  I  determined, 
with  the  aid  of  an  oscillating  brass  (usk.  the  coefficients  of 
friction  of  some  of  the  liquids  employed,  according  to  the 
formula  and  rules  given  by  0.  E.  Meyer*.  They  are  collected 
in  the  following  table,  in  which  I  have  confined  myself  to 
giving  their  relative  values  referred  to  water.  The  tempera- 
tare  amounted  to  21^  C. ;  only  with  sulphide  of  carbon  was  it 
lower,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  hardly  to  be  avoided 
evaporation.  Since  the  absolute  values  of  fj  for  distilled 
water, 

According  to  0.  E.  Meyerf,  at  21^-6  0-01190, 

According  to  Grotrian},  at  21°-5  0-01250,  at  21^-58  0-01236, 

are  known,  the  friction-coefficients  of  the  other  liquids  can 
easily  be  calculated  from  the  following  table. 

Table  VII. 


P- 

VP. 

V« 

X 

Sulphide  of  carbon  ... 

Oil  of  turpentine 

Alcohol 

1-293 

0-870 

0-7937 

0-8720 

0-9023 

0-9737 

1-000 

0-4262 

2:030 

1-055 

2-282 

2720 

1-721 

1-000 

0-3297 

2-333 

1-329 

2-617 

3-014 

1-767 

1-000 

0782 
1-869 
1-063 

1-000 

Water 

A  comparison  of  the  yalues  o{  rj.p  with  the  ratios  of  the 
resistances  m  shows,  as  was  to  be  expected,  no  perfect  agree- 
ment Much  rather,  in  the  resistances  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid  has  also  some  influence.  The  peculiar  behaviour  of 
the  mixtures  alcohol  and  water,  which  possess  a  maximum  of 
fjy  has  moreover  been  already  observed  by  Poiseuille§. 

HaUe  a.  d.  S.,  Aug.  1, 1880. 


•  Poflfg.  Ann.  cxiii.  1861. 
t  Ibid.  dx.  p.  242  (1877). 


t  Ibid,  cxiil  p.  399. 

§  Ibid.  Iviii.  p,  437  (1848). 
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Elements  of  Astronomy,  By  Bobbbt  Stawell  Ball,  LL,D.^ 
FMJS.f  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  459  pages,  with  136  wood- 
cuts. Longmans  and  Co. 
f\S^  the  text-books  of  Science  published  by  Longmans  none  sur- 
^^  pass,  and  we  question  whether  any  equal,  this  in  the  essentials 
of  an  elementary  text-book,  namely,  clearness  of  diction,  simplicity 
of  exposition,  abundance  and  excdUlence  of  geometrical  figures  and 
illustrations.  These  features,  in  our  opinion,  make  this  the  text-book 
par  eoccellence  for  beginners.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Astronomy 
naturally  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  his  readers,  but  nothing  more  than  a  sixth-form  boy 
would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  possess.  Even  without  this 
knowledge,  there  is  sufficient  to  instruct  and  interest  the  general 
reader.  We  readily  and  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Ball,  that  the 
book  is  adapted  for  the  use  of  students  in  Public  and  Science 
Schools ;  but  that  it  will  be  adopted  we  very  much  doubt.  For, 
owing  to  some  reason  best  known  to  Head  Masters,  Astronomy  has 
&ever  been  permitted  to  take  root  in  Public  Schools  as  part  of  the 
curriculum.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  desire  for  scientific 
instruction  has  been  properly  recognized.  Thousands  of  young 
pupils  spend  several  hours  a  week  for  years  together  over  jSuclid 
without  either  interest  or  profit.  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  measure 
due  to  the  stiff  and  formal  language  of  the  text-book  mostly  used, 
and  the  unnecessary  and  wearisome  length  of  the  demonstrations ; 
but  it  is  still  more  due  to  the  repulsive  form  in  which  it  is  set 
before  them  by  their  teachers,  who,  often  being  mere  repeaters,  have 
not  the  power  to  awaken  an  interest  in  others  in  a  subject  in  which 
they  take  no  interest  themselves.  No  such  complaints  can  reason- 
ably be  made  with  respect  to  Mr.  Ball's  book.  An  hour  or  two  a 
week  given  to  it  could  not  fail  to  interest  any  class  of  intelligent 
young  people,  and,  we  know  from  personal  experience,  might  give 
a  fillip  to  many  a  sluggish  mind. 

The  book  consists  of  tweh-e  chapters,  which  are  divided  into 
numbered  paragraphs ;  and  the  order  and  treatment  of  the  subject 
throughout  are  thoroughly  scientific.  The  first  three  chapters  treat 
of  Astronomical  Instruments,  the  Earth,  and  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  Celestial  bodies.  Chapters  IV.,  V.,  and  YI.  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  Sun  and  Moon.  Unusually  well-drawn  woodcuts 
illustrate  this  port  of  the  work.  Chapters  YU.  to  XI.  deal  with  the 
Planets,  Comets,  Universal  G-ravitation,  Stars  and  Nebul®,  and  the 
Structure  of  the  Sun.  To  those  already  acquainted  with  Astronomy 
the  book  will  be  mainly  prized  for  chapter  XII.,  which  is  on  Astro- 
nomical Constants,  consisting  of  eighty-eight  pages  of  matter,  com- 
prising the  most  recent  discoveries  and  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
bibliographical  information,  directing  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  subject  where  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  original  sources.  The 
book  is  in  every  sense  creditable  both  to  the  author  and  publishers ; 
and  we  trust  it  will  receive  the  success  it  so  well  deserves. 
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EUmentary  Plane   Oetmutry.    By  Julius  Pbtsrseit.     Translated 
into  English  hy  B.  Steenbsbo,  Jan.  (Authorized  English  Edition,) 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle  and  Eivington.     72  pages. 
Considering  the  great  number  of  elementary  books  on  Plane 
Geometry  which  have  been  published  during  the  past  twelve  years 
(many  better  and  few  worse  than  the  one  now  before  us),  the  raison 
irStre  <rf  an  English  edition  of  M.  Petersen's  work  is  not  very  ap- 
parent.   It  consists  of  72  pages,  and  contains  228  exercises,  the 
latter  being  unquestionably  the  best  part  of  the  book,  certainly  as 
regards  quality,  if  not  quantity.     Could  the  accomplished  and 
amusing  author  of  'Euclid  and  his  Modem  Eivals    have  seen 
it  before  publishing  his  work,  he  would  certainly  have  found  mate- 
rial for  his  piquant  criticism. 

Congruent  figures  are  badly  defined,  if  defined  at  all  in  the  true 
sense  of  a  definition ;  and  the  sign  for  congruence  is  simply  grotesque* 
He,  too,  would  be  a  sharp  boy  indeed  who  could  understand  that 
the  exterior  angles  of  any  convex  polygon  are  together  equal  to 
four  right  angles  from  the  explanation  given  in  art.  16,  or  make 
out  what  is  meant  by  ^^parallds  aU  over  are  at  the  same  distance 
from  each  other  J* 

The  translation  is  undoubtedly  creditable  to  a  foreigner ;  but  we 
would  suggest  to  the  author  and  translator  the  advisability  of  get- 
ting an  Englishman  to  correct  the  proofs  of  the  next  edition ;  for 
the  present  contains  from  beginning  to  end  many  very  unenglish 
expressions.  Just  twelve  years  ago  a  well-known  'Atheneeum' 
Eeviewer  (Jan.  9,  1869,  No.  2150)  wrote,  "After  a  score  of 
attempts  to  overthrow  Euclid,  we  shall  have  a  chance  of  a  good 
attempt  to  amend  the  *  Elements.' "  We  have  seen  the  score 
attempts  exceeded ;  but  the  chance  of  getting  a  book  worthy  of 
supplanting  Euclid  seems  as  far  ofE  as  ever. 

MaihenuUical  Formula,  Edited  hy  B.  If.  Milbusn,  M,A.  Long- 
mans and  Co.  100  pages. 
The  title  does  not  do  the  book  full  justice.  We  opened  it  expect- 
ing to  find  formulsB  only,  but  found  a  number  of  definitions  which 
are  models  of  clearness  and  succinctness.  Besides  tables  of  Squares 
and  Cubes  and  their  reciprocals  of  numbers  from  1  to  100,  there 
are  excellent  rules  and  definitions  in  Commercial  Arithmetic.  In 
Algebra,  comprising  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  and  permutations, 
the  definitions  are  perfect  and  the  formulsB  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  branch  of  Mathematics. 
Besides  this  system  of  memoria  technica,  several  weU-executed 
figures  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  We  repeat,  the  title  is  defec- 
tive ;  "  Definitions,  Rules,  Hints,  and  Formul©  "  would  be  more 
appropriate.  The  book  is  only  a  compilation ;  but  it  is  manifestly 
the  work  of  an  excellent  judge  of  the  subjects  treated,  as  the 
various  definitions  and  hints  throughout  the  book  testify. 
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Elementary  Algebra^  with  brief  notices  of  its  History,     Bv  Bobebt 

Potts,  M.A.,  Trin,  Coll,  Camb.    In  twelve  sections,  aemy  Svo, 

pp.  618.    Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 

In  this  important  treatise  on  Algebra  Mr.  Potts  has  bestowed 
much  thought,  judgment,  and  research  on  a  very  instructive  and 
interesting  Hist-ory  of  the  subject,  in  which  he  traces  its  rise, 
growth,  and  progress  from  the  time  of  Euclid  and  Diophantus  to 
the  present  time.  The  first  twelve  sections  are  entirely  devoted 
to  it,  and  comprise  references  to  the  works  of  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  on  Algebra  in  every  country  where  the  subject  has 
been  encouraged.  The  various  notes  and  quotations  are  skilfully 
compressed ;  and  it  may  be  conceded  that  Mj.  Potts  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  teachers  who  take  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in 
this  subject. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subsequent  sections  is  excellent :  clear 
and  copious  explanations  of  principles,  carefully  selected  exercises, 
results,  and  hints — these  form  the  order  of  the  different  sections. 
The  rule  of  signs  is  made  perfectly  plain ;  and  factorial  expressions 
are  treated  exhaustively.  On  turning  to  the  section  on  Simple 
Equations,  we  were  glad  to  find  that  the  traditional,/^  and  post 
questions  have  no  place  there.  There  are  no  "  dock  "  questions 
and  others  of  a  like  class,  all  of  which  are  more  suitable  to  the 
pages  of  an  Arithmetic.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  un- 
usual number  of  problems  which  will  exercise  the  reasoning  faculty 
of  young  pupils.  The  exercises  generally,  which  are  chiefly  taken 
from  Cambridge  Examination  Papers,  will  prove  a  mine  of  wealth 
for  examination-purposes. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  ordinary 
text-books,  as  it  includes  (and  concludes  with)  a  section  on  Cubic 
and  Biquadratic  Equations.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Potts  has 
now  done  for  Algebra  what  he  did  for  Geometry  many  years  ago, 
and  in  our  opinion  has  done  it  much  better.  It  is  a  sequel  to  his 
work  on  Arithmetic ;  and  the  two,  together  with  the  edition  of 
Euclid  alluded  to,  form  a  complete  and  valuable  repertoire  of  a 
student's  requirements  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 

On  the  Motion  of  a  Solid  in  a  Fluid,  and  the  Vibrations  of  Liquid 
Spheroids.  By  Thomas  Cbaig,  Ph.D.,  Fellow  in  Physics  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Ind,  Van  Nostrand^s  Science 
Series.     London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

This  small  treatise  is  the  49th  of  a  series  of  text-books  on  Science, 
mostly  on  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering  and  cognate  subjects. 
The  differential  equations  of  fluid-motion  are  simplified,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  by  the  introduction  of  curvilinear  in  the  place  of 
rectangular  coordinates.  This  transformation  being  accomplished 
he  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the  subject  in  question.  Of  the 
seven  sections  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  section  3,  "  On  the 
f4>w  of  a  fluid  through  an  orifice*^  is  very  ably  written.  Many 
valuable  references  to  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  are 
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iniersperaed  throughout  the  hook,  and  the  author's  sources  of  in-^ 
formatiou  duly  acknowledged.    But,  owing  to  the  ahstruse  nature 
of  the  subject,  this  treatise  only  addresses  itself  to  the  learned  in 
Mathematics,  and  will  for  the  most  part  be  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  the  ordinary  student  of  science. 


XXI.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies, 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  p.  74.] 

January  6, 1881.— Robert  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

^HE  following  communications  were  read : — 
-■-   1.  "  The  Archaean  Geology  of  Anglesey."    By  C.  Callaway,  Esq., 
M.A.,  D.So.,  F.G.8.     With  a  Note  on  the  Microscopic  Structure  of 
some  of  the  Rooks,  by  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  Seo.G.8. 

The  author  discussed  the  stratigraphy  and  lithological  characters 
of  the  rocks  in  the  following  areas : — ^The  border  of  the  Menai  Strait, 
the  Llangefni  region,  and  the  central  zone  about  Bodafon,  Llan- 
gwyllog,  Llanerchymedd,  and  Paris  Mountain,  which,  he  considers, 
establi^  the  following  conclusions: — (1)  that  in  Anglesey  there 
are  two  Archaean  groups,  the  slaty  and  the  gneissic ;  (2)  the  slaty 
is  composed  of  slates,  shales,  limestones,  grits,  coDglomerates,  and 
chloritic  schists,  in  which  at  present  a  definite  order  has  not  been 
ascertained  (the  gneissic  group  is  composed  of  the  following,  in 
descending  order — granitoidite,  chloritic  and  homblendic  sdoists, 
grey  gneiss,  quartz-schist,  and  halleflinta) ;  (3)  the  slaty  series  is 
occasionally  foliated,  but  is  usually  in  a  partially  altered  state ;  the 
gneissic  group  is  thoroughly  metamorphosed ;  (4)  the  slaty  series 
has  closer  lithological  affinities  with  the  St.-Dayid's  volcanic  group, 
the  Chamwood  rocks,  and  the  Lilleshall  series  than  with  the  Bangor 
group ;  (5)  the  slaty  series  is  undoubtedly  Pebidian,  the  gneissic 
series  may,  with  some  probability,  be  referred  to  the  Dimetian.  The 
microscopic  structure  of  the  principal  varieties  of  the  rocks  men- 
tioned in  the  above  paper  was  described  by  Prof.  Bonney. 

2.  '*  The  Limestone  of  Durness  and  Assynt."  By  C.  Callaway, 
Esq.,D.8c.,F.G.8. 

This  paper  gave  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  vicinity  of 
Durness  and  Inchnadamf,  where  Lower-Silurian  fossils  occur  in  a 
limestone,  as  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  Peach.  At  Durness  the  only 
evidence  of  the  limestone  underlying  the  schist  is  the  asserted  fact 
of  the  dip  being  in  the  same  direction ;  for  all  admit  the  junction 
to  be  a  faulted  one.   The  author  showed  that  while  the  flaggy  (upper) 
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•  Bohists  dip  uniformly  to  N  J!.,  the  limestone  dips  in  a  very  yariable 
manner  £.S.E.»  £.,  and  but  rarely  N.E.,  any  dip  N.  of  £.  being  ex- 
ceptional and  then  only  at  a  distance  f^m  the  schist  Again,  the 
Smoo  mass  of  limestone,  cat  off  from  the  Durness  area  by  a  faulted 
strip  of  gneiss,  dips  either  E.S.K,  or  even  more  to  S.  After  discuss- 
ing the  relation  of  the  quartzite  andj'gneisses,  the  author  passed  to 
the  Assynt  district,  and  pointed  out  that  Uie  relations  of  the 
limestone  and  the  quartzite  are  by  no  means  satisfactorily  established, 
that  their  conformity  is  rendered  dubious  by  a  marked  discordance 
of  strike,  and  that  the  limestone  lies  in  a  synclinal  basin,  so  that 
its  dip  in  one  place  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
quartzite.  From  the  above  considerations  the  author  holds  that  in 
these  districts  there  is  no  proof  of  the  Lower-Silurian  age  of  the 
quartzite  and  newer  series  of  flaggy  gneiss  and  schist, 

3.  "  On  a  Boulder  of  Hornblende-Pikrite  near  Pen-y-Camisiog, 
Anglesey."    By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  Sec.G.S. 

The  boulder  described  had  been  originally  about  a  cubic  yard  in 
volume ;  and  the  fragments  lay  in  a  field  to  the  left  of  tiie  road  from 
Pen-y-Carnisiog  to  Bwlyn.  The  ground-mass  consists  of  hornblende 
and  serpentinous  products,  with  a  little  mica.  In  this  are  crystals,  often 
|- inch  long,  of  brown  hornblende  with  enclosures  of  altered  olivine. 
The  author  doubted  whether  this  hornblende  is  not  a  paramorph  after 
augite ;  some  of  that  in  the  ground-mass  is  certainly  of  secondary 
origin.  He  compared  the  rock  with  a  pikrite  firom  the  Heyn  penin- 
sula and  two  described  by  Prof.  Geikie  from  Fifeshire.  It  differs 
from  aU  these,  but  has  a  singular  resemblance  to  a  pikrite  from 
8chriesheim  (Odenwald),  except  that  it  is  rather  more  altered.  He 
called  attention  to  the  rock  in  hopes  that  some  geologists  may  dis- 
cover it  in  situ,  as  it  will  be  of  much  value  in  deciding  in  what 
direction  the  ice  has  moved  over  Anglesey. 


January  19, 1881.— Robert  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  '*  Further  Notes  on  the  Family  Diastoporidte,  Busk.''  By  G.  R. 
Vine,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.  Loud., 
F.R.8.,  F.G.8. 

2.  "  Further  Notes  on  the  Carboniferous  FenestdlidsB.''  By  G. 
W.  Shrubsole,  Esq.,  F.GJS. 
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XXII.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles, 

ON  THE  MOTION  OF  AN  INCOMPBESSIBLB  VISCOUB  FLUID  IN  THE 
V1CINITT  OF  A  SPHERE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Gbntlkmek,  Halle  a.  S.,  Dec.  29, 1880. 

rS^  the  November  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (vol.  x. 
No.  63),  pp.  342-357,  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Thomas  Craig,  of  Wash- 
ington, communicated  by  A.  G.  GreenhiD,  Esq.,  "On  Steady 
Motion  in  an  Incompressible  Viscous  Fluid."  The  second  part  of 
that  paper  treats  of  the  motion  of  the  fluid  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
sphere.  In  the  year  1875,  in  Borchardt's  Journal  fur  reine  und 
angewandte  Mathematik,  vol.  Ixzxi.,  I  discussed  the  same  question : 
I  place  at  your  disposal  the  enclosed  copy  of  my  paper.  You  will 
easily  convince  yourselves,  by  the  perusal  of  §  2  (pp.  68-74)  of  the 
same,  that : — 

(1)  Mr.  Craig  and  I  have  set  and  discussed  exactly  the  same 
problem ; 

(2)  There  is  a  close  correspondence  between  the  transformations 
and  calculations  in  the  one  paper  and  in  the  other  (I  mention 
especially  that  Dr.  Craig  likewise  makes  use  of  a  theorem  of  Bor- 
chardt's,  Monatsberichte  der  Berl.  AJcad,  1873,  in  the  same  way  as 
I  had  done) ; 

(3)  Of  course  our  final  results  are  identical. 

I  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  give  as  early  insertion 
as  possible  to  this  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

Dr.  A.  Obebbeoe,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Halle  a.  d.  Saale. 


ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  ELECTROMOTIVE  FORCE  OF  THE 
PILE.      BY  M.  J.-B.  BAILLE. 

The  relative  electromotive  force  of  the  pile  is  usually  deduced 
from  Ohm's  laws  and  the  examination  of  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rents produced  by  it.  When  one  wishes  to  measure  these  forces 
directly  and  to  express  them  in  absolute  value,  the  very  ingenious 
apparatus  of  Sir  W.  Thomson  is  ordinarily  employed ;  but  these 
instruments  require  delicate  management,  and  the  indications  given 
by  them  are  not  always  free  from  doubt.  The  study  which  M. 
domu  and  I  have  made  of  the  torsion-balance  for  our  experiments 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  10.  No.  66.  Feb.  1881.  M 
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on  the  density  of  the  earth  led  me  to  think  that  this  apparatus,  the 
construction  and  r^ulation  of  which  are  so  simple,  might  be  put  in 
action  by  the  weakest  forces  and  give  very  precise  measurements. 

The  precautions  necessary  for  obtaining  good  oscillations  con- 
sist in  avoiding  some  perturbations  which  present  themselves, 
always  the  same,  and  the  relative  influence  of  which  would  be 
the  greater  the  more  delicate  the  phenomenon  to  be  studied. 

Among  those  perturbations,  M.  Comu  and  I  have  already 
pointed  out  electric  influences  and  trepidations  of  the  ground. 
These  are  completely  eliminated  by  surrounding  the  apparatus 
with  a  metallic  case  attached  to  the  ground,  and  setting  it  up  in  a 
very  quiet  place  upon  solid  pillars. 

I  have  been  exposed  to  another  very  serious  disturbing  cause 
— ^the  influence  of  heat.  It  makes  itself  sensible  upon  the  tor- 
sion-thread, and  upon  the  air  of  the  case  which  ^urrounds  the  lever. 
These  two  effects  are  easily  distinguished  from  one  another.  When 
the  thread  alone  is  heated  or  cooled,  the  oscillations  are  quite  irre- 
gular and  disordered  ;  if  the  air  alone  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  heat,  the  oscillations  remain  nearlv  pendular,  but  the  point  of 
static  equilibrium  about  which  the  oscillation  takes  place  is  more  or 
less  quickly  displaced,  always  in  the  same  direction,  while  the  dura- 
tion of  an  oscillation  is  slightly  mcreased.  I  protected  myself  from 
these  very  tenacious  perturbing  influences  by  surrounding  the  ap- 
paratus with  a  thick  layer  of  wood-shavings. 

The  apparatus  which  I  employed  was  composed  of  a  long  torsion- 
thread  (270  centims.)  of  annealed  silver,  and  a  lever  50  centims. 
in  length,  carrying  at  each  end  a  ball  of  gilt  copper  of  3  centims. 
diameter.  Similar  spheres  were  fized  to  the  vertices  of  a  rectangle 
of  20*5  metres,  and  communicated  with  each  other  in  pairs  diago- 
nally. The  lever,  placed  at  equal  distance  from  the  flxed  spheres, 
communicated,  through  the  intermedium  of  the  torsion-thread,  with 
the  positive  pole  of  a  determined  pile  P,  the  other  pole  being  to 
earth. 

The  charge  of  the  lever  was  not  so  constant  as  I  could  have 
desired;  for  piles  always  undergo  variations  difficult  to  define. 
I  was  also  obliged  to  measure  this  charge  at  each  observation.  I 
connected  the  positive  pole  of  the  pile  P  simultaneously  with  the 
lever  and  a  pair  of  fixed  spheres,  and  took  the  resulting  deflection ; 
I  recommenced  by  taking  the  deflection  on  the  other  side,  and  so 
on  alternately  four  times. 

The  pile  to  be  measured,  X,  was  composed  often  equal  elements  ; 
and  I  put  one  of  the  poles  of  this  pile  into  communication  with 
the  fixed  balls,  while  the  lever  remained  in  contact  with  P,  and  the 
other  pole  of  X  was  to  earth ;  then  I  measured  the  charge  of  the 
lever  a  second  time. 

The  deflections  were  read  by  means  of  the  reflection  of  an  illu- 
minated glass  scale  placed  at  3*5  metres  from  the  lever.  All  the 
elements  of  the  measurement  were  known ;  and  Coulomb's  static 
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In  my  experiments    0=437*,    and    Spr^=32171'6  centimetre- 
grammes,  the  lever  having  been  made  of  a  geometrical  form. 

The  following  numbers  represent  the  potential  of  an  element 
of  the  pile — that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  would 
be  shed  by  the  pole  of  that  pile  upon  a  sphere  of  1  centim.  radius ; 
they  are  expressed  in  electric  units,  the  unit  being  the  quantity  oE 
electricity  which,  acting  upon  itself  at  1  centim.  distance,  produces 
a  repulsion  equal  to  1  gramme. 

Voltaic  pile 0*03415,  circuit  open. 

Pile  (zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  copper)   0*02997, 
„    (zinc,  acidulated  water,  copper, ' 

sulphate  of  copper) 

„    (zinc,  salt  water,   carbon,  per- 
oxide of  manganese) 

„    (zinc,  salt  water,  platinum,  chlo-^ 

ride  of  platinum) 

„    (zinc,  acidulated  water,  carbon, ' 
nitric  add)    

These  numbers  are  maxima  values,  obtained  at  the  moment  when 
the  pile  had  just  been  charged ;  but  these  potentials  rapidly  grow 
less  as  the  pile  gets  older.  The  sulphate-of-copper  pile  alone  re- 
mains for  a  pretty  long  time  near  the  given  number ;  but  it  under- 
goes variations  which  may  reach  one  twelfth  of  its  value,  more  or 
less. — Comptes  Bendus  de  FAcad,  des  Sciences,  Jan.  3,  1881,  t.  xcii. 
pp.  32-34. 


.  0*03709, 
0*05282, 
0*05027, 
0*06285, 


A  STUDY  ON  SPECTROPHOTOMETERS.   BY  M.  A.  OROYA. 

The  comparison  of  two  spectra  proceeding  from  two  different 
sources  of  light  is  easily  obtained  by  covering  half  the  slit  of  a 
photometric  spectroscope  with  a  small  rectangular  prism,  of  which 
the  edge  cuts  the  slit  normally  into  two  parts.  One  half  receives 
one  of  the  %hts  directly,  the  other  by  total  reflection  the  other 
light  placed  laterally.  In  this  case  the  slit  must  be  horizontal ; 
and  if  the  prism  is  well  cut  and  free  from  aberration,  the  clean 
image  of  the  spectral  lines  and  that  of  the  edge  of  tKe  prism  are 
obtained  simultaneously — the  latter  appearing  as  a  very  fine  line 
separating  the  two  spectra  to  be  compared  from  one  another. 
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In  the  most  general  case  Sturm's  theorem  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  the  rays  which  constitute  an  extremely  delicate 
pencil,  reflected  or  refracted  a  certain  number  of  times  by  plane 
surfaces,  meet  two  indefinitely  small  straight  lines  contained  in  two 
rectangular  planes. 

Excepting  the  case  of  the  minimum  of  deviation,  therefore,  a 
simple  prism  always  gives  an  aberration  which  can  be  represented 
by  tnat  of  a  cylindrical  lens,  convergent  or  divergent  according  to 
the  case,  the  axis  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  refracting  edge ;  this 
aberration  can  be  corrected  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  lens  suitably 
arranged.  Direct-vision  prisms  are  often  affected  by  an  aberration 
of  the  same  kind,  so  that  clean  images  can  only  be  obtained  in  two 
directions,  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  refracting  edge,  by  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  drawmg-out  of  the  telescope  of  the  spectroscope*. 

I  ascertained  this  aberration  by  substituting  for  the  slit  a  reticule 
formed  of  two  rectangular  strokes  traced  on  a  coat  of  silver  and 
illuminated  by  monochromatic  light.  I  have  been  able  to  correct  it 
by  intercalating  between  the  dispersing-prism  and  the  telescope  a 
system  of  two  cylindrical  lenses,  plano-convex  and  plano-concave, 
of  the  same  curvature  :  if  the  two  curved  parts  are  in  contact,  the 
system  constitutes  a  medium  with  parallel  faces  ;  on  being  separated 
to  a  suitable  distance  they  operate  like  a  cylindrical  lens  whose 
focal  length,  variable  at  pleasure,  can  be  calculated  as  a  function  of 
the  distance  between  the  two  lenses. 

The  employment  of  prisms  with  total  reflection  introduces,  into 
the  polarized  ray  which  they  reflect,  a  difference  of  phase  between 
the  two  principal  components,  and  gives  at  the  emergence  an 
eUiptically  polairized  ray.  I  have  measured  this  difference  of  phase 
in  the  apparatus  I  use;  the  ellipticity  produced  by  it  may  de- 
tract from  the  accuracy  of  the  photometric  measurementfl  obtained 
by  means  of  a  rotating  Nicol.  This  elliptical  polarization  by  total 
reflection  can  be  completely  suppressed  by  substituting  for  the 
simple  prism  two  prisms  with  total  reflection,  superposed,  in  con- 
tact, whose  two  right  sections  are  rectangular,  or  a  single  prism 
suitably  cut,  producing  the  effect  of  the  two  prisms  of  which  1  have 
just  spoken. 

With  this  disposition,  the  slit  may  be  placed  vertical,  which  is 
more  convenient.  After  the  two  total  reflections  undergone  by  the 
light  in  this  prism,  the  plane  of  polarization  has  rotated  90^,  and 
all  difference  of  phase  between  t^e  two  principal  components  has 
vanished,  the  reflected  ray  preserves  the  rectilinear  polarization. 

These  principles  can  be  utilized  in  the  construction  of  spectro- 
photometers, and,  I  expect,  will  permit  more  rigorous  measure- 
ments to  be  obtained. — Comptes  Rendus  de  VAoadhnie  des  Sciences^ 
1881,  No.  1,  t.  xcii.  pp.  36,  37. 

*  A  prism  afiected  with  such  an  aberration  would  give  images  of  the 
solar  protuberances  sharp  in  one  direction  only ;  the  measurements  of 
their  heights  might  therefore  be  aflected  with  an  error  if  the  aberration 
of  the  pnsm  were  not  suitably  corrected. 
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XXIII.  On  the  Phosphoroffraph  of  a  Solar  Spectntm,  and  on 
the  Lines  in  its  In/ra-^ed  Region.  By  JOHN  William 
Draper.  M.D,.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
New  York*. 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  communication  to  consider  (1)  the 
peculiarities  of  a  phosphorograph  of  the  solar  spectrum 
as  compared  with  a  photograph  of  the  same  object ;  (2)  the 
antagonization  of  enect  of  rays  of  higher  by  those  of  lower 
refrangibility. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  a  photograph  of 
that  spectrum  taken  on  iodide  of  silver  and  a  phosphorograph 
taken  on  luminous  paint  and  other  phosphorescent  prepara- 
tions.    There  are  also  differences. 

I.  Description  of  the  Photographic  Spectrum, 

In  1842  I  obtained  some  very  fine  impressions  of  the  first 
kind  (on  iodide  of  silver),  and  described  them  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  November  1842,  and  again  in  February 
1847.  One  of  these  was  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate 
examination  by  Sir  J.  Herschel.  His  description  and  expla- 
natory views  of  it  may  be  found  in  that  journal,  February 
1843. 

From  these  it  appears  that  such  a  photograph,  taken  in  pre* 
sence  of  a  xceak  extraneous  lighty  may  be  considered  aS  pre- 

*  Read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
communicated  by  the  Author. 
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senting  three  regions  : — 1.  A  middle  one,  extehding  from  the 
boundary  of  the  olue  and  green  to  a  little  beyond  3ie  violet ; 
in  this  region  the  argentic  iodide  is  blackened.  2.  Below 
this,  and  extending  from  the  boundary  of  the  blue  and  green 
to  the  inferior  theoretical  limit  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  is  a 
region  strongly  marked,  in  which  the  action  of  the  daylight 
has  been  altogether  arrested  or  removed,  the  davlight  and  the 
sunlight  having  apparently  counterbalanced  ana  checked  each 
other.  3.  A  similar  protected  region  occurs  beyond  the 
violet ;  this,  however,  is  very  much  shorter  than  the  prece- 
ding. The  sketch  annexed  to  Herschel's  paper  represents  these 
facte  as  well  as  they  can  be  by  an  uncoloured  drawing. 

II.  Description  of  the  Phosphorographic  Spectrum. 

In  a  phosphorograph  on  luminous  paint  the  same  general 
effecte  appear.  If  the  impression  of  the  spectrum  be  taken 
in  the  absence  of  extraneous  light,  there  is  a  shining  region 
corresponding  to  the  bladcened  region  of  the  photograph. 
But  ii,  previously  or  simultaneously,  extraneous  li^ht  m  per- 
mitted to  be  present,  new  eflfects  appear.  The  shining  region 
of  the  phosphorograph  has  annexed  to  it,  in  the  direction  of 
the  less-refrangible  spaces  and  extending  toward  the  theoreti- 
cal limit  of  the  spectrum,  a  region  of  blackness  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  luminous  surface.  This  blackness, 
however,  is  broken  at  a  distance  below  the  red  by  a  luminous 
rectangle  of  considerable  width.  This  occupies  tiie  space,  and 
indeed  arises  from  the  coalescence,  of  the  bands  a,  p,  y,  dis- 
covered by  me  in  1842.  It  may  be  separated  into  ite  con- 
stituent l)ands,  which  are  very  discernible  when  registered 
on  gelatine  as  presently  described.  And  since  this  is  not  so 
easily  done  with  the  upper  lines  of  the  spectrum,  we  may  in- 
fer that  these  are  very  much  broader  than  the  Fraunhofer  lines, 
a  result  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  these  dark  intervals  can 
be  more  easily  recognized  by  the  thermopile  than  those  lines. 
The  blackness  is  then  resumed.  It  extends  to  a  short  distance  ; 
and  there  the  phosphorograpLic  impression  comes  to  an  end. 

This  shining  rectangle  has  long  oeen  known  to  studente  of 
phosphorescence  ;  but  ite  interestmg  origin  has  not  until  now 
been  explained. 

But  more,  just  beyond  the  region  of  the  violet,  the  same 
kind  of  action  occurs — ^a  dark  space,  which,  however,  is  of 
very  much  less  extent  than  that  beyond  the  red. 

The  photograph  and  the  phosphorograph  thus  present  many 
pointe  of  similarity.  But  though  there  are  these  striking 
points  of  resemblance,  there  are  dso  striking  differences. 
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In  a  spectrum  four  or  five  centimetres  long,  though  the 
photograph  may  be  crossed  by  hundreds  of  Fraimhofer  lines, 
not  one  is  to  be  seen  in  the  phosphorograph,  except  those  just 
referred  to.  The  spectrum  must  be  dispersed  much  more  be- 
fore they  can  be  discerned. 

III.  0/the  Propagation  of  Fliospliorescence  from  Particle  to 

Particle. 

The  explanation  of  this  disappearance  of  the  Praunhofer 
lines  is  obvious.  A  phosphorescing  particle  may  emit  light 
enough  to  cause  others  m  its  neighbourhood  to  shine ;  and 
each  of  these  in  its  turn  may  excite  others  ;  and  so  the  lumi- 
nosity may  spread.  In  a  former  memoir  I  examined  this  in . 
the  case  of  chlorophane,  and  concluded  that  in  that  substance 
such  a  communication  does  not  take  place  ;  but  now,  using 
more  sensitive  preparations,  as  follows,  I  have  established  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  that  it  does. 

The  test  plate  referred  to  in  the  next  parapraph  was  thus 
made.  A  piece  of  glass  was  smoked  on  one  side  in  a  Same, 
until  it  became  quite  opaque.  When  cool  a  few  letters  or 
words  were  written  on  it.  Some  photographic  varnish  was 
poured  on  it  and  drained.  This,  drving  quickly,  gave  a  black 
surface  which  could  be  handled  without  injury. 

A  phosphorographic  tablet  was  made  to  shine  by  exposure 
to  the  sky.  It  was  then  carried  into  a  dark  room,  and  the 
test  plate  laid  upon  it.  On  the  test  plate  another  non-shining 
phosphorographic  tablet  was  laid,  and  kept  in  that  position  a 
few  minutes ;  then,  on  lifting  this  from  the  test  plate,  the 
letters  were  plainly  visible,  especially  if  it  were  laid  on  a  piece 
of  hot  metal.  So  the  light  radiating  from  the  first  tablet 
through  the  letters  of  the  test  could  produce  phosphorescence 
in  the  second  tablet,  through  glass  more  than  a  millimetre 
thick. 

This  lateral  illumination  is  therefore  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  impression  that  is  left  by  the  fixed  lines,  unless  indeed 
their  breadth  be  sufficiently  exaggerated  and  as  short  an 
interval  as  possible  permitted  between  the  moment  of  insola- 
tion and  that  of  observation. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a  photograph  taken  from  a  phos- 
phorograph is  never  sharp.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  taken  out 
of  focus,  and  this  even  though  it  may  be  a  copy  by  contact. 
The  light  has  spread  from  particle  to  particle.  Under  such 
circumstances,  sharpness  is  impossible,  because  the  phospho« 
rocraph  itself  is  not  sharp. 

^  N2 
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For  this  reason  also,  the  bright  rectangle  in  a  phosphoro- 
graph  of  the  solar  spectrum,  arising  from  the  coalescence  of 
tne  infra-red  lines  a,  fi,  7,  is  never  sharp  on  its  edges.  It 
seems  as  if  it  were  fading  away  on  either  side.  It  is  also 
broader  than  would  correspond  to  the  actual  position  and 
width  of  those  lines  ;  and,  particularly,  it  is  somewhat  rounded 
at  its  comers. 

If  we  could  obtain  a  thermograph  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
it  would  correspond  very  closely  to  the  phosphorograph.  The 
particles  heated  would  radiate  their  heat  to  adyacent  ones, 
if  othing  like  sharpness  of  definition  could  be  obtained,  except 
in  very  brief  exposures  before  the  effect  had  had  time  to 
spread. 

IV.  Examinatijon  of  Phosphorescent  Tablets  by  Gelatine 
Photography, 

The  examination  of  a  phosphorescent  surface  can  be  made 
now  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  than  formerly.  The 
light  we  have  to  deal  with,  being  variable,  declines  from  the 
moment  of  excitation  to  tiie  moment  of  observation  ;  and, 
though  the  phosphori  now  prepared  are  much  more  sensitive 
and  persistent  tnan  those  formerly  made,  they  must  still  be 
looked  upon  as  ephemeral.  To  examine  them  properly,  the 
eye  must  have  been  a  long  time  in  darkness  to  acquire  full 
sensitiveness. 

It  was  recommended  by  Dufay  to  place  a  bandage  over 
one  eye,  that  its  sensitiveness  might  not  be  disturbed,  whilst 
the  other,  being  left  naked,  could  be  used  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations.  But  this  on  trial  will  be  found, 
though  occasionally  useful,  on  the  whole  an  uncomfortable 
and  unsatisfactory  method. 

The  exceedingly  sensitive  gelatine-plates  now  obtainable 
remove  these  difficulties.  The  light  emitted  by  blue  phosphori, 
such  as  luminous  paint,  consists  largely  of  rays  between  H 
and  G  ;  and  these  are  rays  which  act  at  a  maximum  on  the 
gelatine  preparation.  So  if  a  gelatine  plate  be  laid  on  a 
shining  blue  phosphorus  it  is  powerfully  affected,  and  any 
mark  or  image  that  may  have  been  impressed  on  the  phos- 

})horus  will  on  development  in  any  of  the  usual  ways  be 
bund  on  the  gelatiiM.  The  gelatine  has  no  need  to  wait 
after  the  manner  of  the  eye.  It  sees  the  phosphorus  instantly. 
It  is  impressed  from  the  very  first  moment ;  and  whilst  the 
eye  is  accommodating  itself  and  so  losing  the  best  of  the  effect, 
the  gelatine  is  garnering  every  ray  and  losing  nothing. 
Moreover  the    effect    upon  it  is   cumulative.     The  eye  is 
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affected  by  the  intensity  of  the  emitted  light;  the  gelatine  by 
its  quantity.  Each  moment  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
ceding. l!he  gelatine  absorbs  all  the  light  that  the  pnos- 
phoms  emits  ^om  the  moment  of  excitation;  or  by  suitable 
arrangement  any  fractional  part  thereof.  It  has  another  most 
important  advantage.  The  phosphorus  is  yielding  an  ephe- 
meral result,  and  is  momentarily  hastening  to  extinction ; 
so  that  for  a  comparison  of  such  a  result  wit£  others  of  a  like 
kind  the  memory  must  be  trusted  to.  But  the  gelatine  seizes 
it  at  any  predetermined  instant,  and  keeps  it  for  ever.  These 
permanent  representations  can  at  any  future  time  be  delibe- 
rately compared  with  one  another. 

To  these  still  another  advantage  may  be  added.  Very 
frequently  an  impression  is  mudi  more  perceptible  on  a 
gelatine  copy  than  it  is  on  the  phosphorus  from  which  that 
copy  was  taJ^en.  This  arises  from  tne  fact  that  the  eye  is 
made  less  sensitive  by  the  light  emitted  from  surrounding 
phosphorescent  parts,  and  cannot  perceive  a  sombre  point 
or  line  amongst  them.  This  is  a  physiological  effect,  feut  a 
gelatine  copy  in  no  respect  dazzles  or  enfeebles  the  eye.  For 
this  reason,  for  instance,  we  may  not  be  able  in  a  phosphoro- 
graph  to  resolve  visually  the  infrar-red  bright  rectangle  into 
its  constituent  lines,  but  we  recognize  them  instantly  in  the 
gelatine. 

I  have  made  use  of  sensitive  gelatine  plates  ever  since  their 
quality  of  being  affected  by  phosphorescent  light  was  an- 
nounced by  Messrs.  Wamecke  and  Darwin.  The  more 
sensitive  of  the  plates  receives  a  full  effect  by  an  exposure  of 
less  than  one  minute. 

But  all  kinds  of  phosphori  will  not  thus  affect  a  photo- 
graphic tablet :  there  must  be  a  sympathy  between  the  phos- 
phorescent and  the  photographic  surfaces.  Thus  a  phos- 
phorus emitting  a  yellow  light  will  not  affect  a  photographic 
preparation  which  requires  blue  or  indigo  rays.  This  principle 
1  detected  many  years  ago.  In  my  memoir  on  phosphores- 
cence (Phil.  Mfag.,  February  1851),  it  will  be  seen  tnat  the 
green  light  emitted  by  chlorophane  could  not  change  the  most 
sensitive  photographic  preparation  at  that  time  known  (the 
daguerreotype  plate)  ;  and  hence  I  was  obliged,  in  measuring 
the  light  it  emits,  to  resort  to  Bouguer's  optical  method. 
The  result  would  have  turned  out  differentlv  had  the  light  to 
be  measured  been  more  refrangible^  blue  or  indigo  or  violet. 

A  photographic  surface  agrees  with  the  retina  in  this,  that 
it  has  limits  of  sensitiveness.  The  eye  is  insensible  to  rays 
of  much  lower  refrangibility  than  A  and  much  higher  than 
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H.  Grelatine  cannot  perceive  rays  lower  than  F  ;  but  it  is 
affected  by  others  far  higher  than  H.  There  is  iierefore  a 
range  for  each,  having  its  limiia  and  also  its  place  or  point  of 
maximum  sensitiveness.  But  some  substances,  such  as  the 
iodide  and  bronioiodide  of  silver,  under  special  methods  of 
treatment,  are  either  affected  positively  or  negatively  through- 
out the  entire  range  of  the  spectrum. 

In  experimente  for  obtainmg  quantitative  results,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  generally  a  loss  of  effect.  Be- 
tween the  moment  of  insolation  and  that  of  perception,  either 
by  the  eye  or  by  gelatine,  emitted  light  escapes.  The  moment 
of  maximum  emission  is  the  moment  of  completed  insolation  ; 
and  from  this  the  light  rapidly  declines.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  that  interval  between  the  two  moments  as 
short  as  possible. 

V.  Of  the  Extinction  of  Phosphorescence  by  Red  Light. 

I  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  those  parts  of  the  phos- 
phorographic  spectrum  from  which  the  light  nas  been  removed. 
They  are  from  the  line  F  to  the  end  of  the  infra-red  space, 
and  again  for  a  short  distance  above  the  violet.  The  effect 
resembles  the  protecting  action  in  the  same  region  of  a 
photograph. 

^ow,  if  similar  effects  are  to  be  attributed  to  similar  causes, 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  photograph  and  phosphorograph 
the  manifestation  of  a  common  action. 

Several  different  explanations  of  the  facts  have  been  offered. 
Herschel  suggested  that  the  photograph  might  be  interpreted 
on  the  optical  principle  of  tne  colours  of  thin  films.  Very 
recently  Captain  Abney  has  attributed  the  appearance  of  the 
lower  space  to  oxidation.  But  this  can  scarcely  be  the  case 
in  all  instances.  Mr.  Claudet  showed,  in  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  the  action  of  red  light,  that  a  daguerreotype  plate 
can  be  used  again  and  again  oy  the  aid  of  a  red  glass,  and 
that  the  sensitive  film  undergoes  no  chemical  change  (Phil. 
M^.,  February  1848). 

It  was  known  to  the  earliest  experimenters  on  the  subject 
that  if  the  temperature  of  a  phosphorescent  surface  be  raised, 
the  liberation  of  its  light  is  hastened,  and  it  more  quickly 
relapses  into  the  dark  condition.  In  the  memoir  to  which  I 
have  previously  referred  (Phil.  Mag..  February  1851),  I 
examined  minuteljr  into  this  effect  of  neat,  and  determined 
the  conditions  which  regulate  it.  And  since,  on  the  old  view 
of  the  constitution  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  heat  was  supposed 
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to  increase  toward  the  red  ray^  and  when  flint-glass  or  rock 
salt-prisms  are  employed  to  ^ve  its  maximnm  far  beyond 
that  ray^  it  was  supposed  that  una  heat  e^roelled  the  light,  and 
consequently  in  all  those  parts  of  the  phosphorus  on  which 
it  fell  the  surface  became  dark  through  toe  expulsion  or 
exhaustion  of  the  light. 

I  speak  of  this  as  ^^  the  old  view/^  because;  as  I  have  else- 
where shown,  the  curve  supposed  to  represent  heat,  light,  and 
actinism,  so  called,  have  in  reality  nothing  to  do  wim  uiose 
principles.  They  are  merely  dispersion-curves  having  relation 
to  the  optical  action  of  the  prism  and  to  the  character  of  the 
surface  on  which  the  ray  falls.  (Phil.  Mag.,  August  1872, 
December  1872.) 

But  this  heat  explanation  of  the  phosphorescent  facts  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  photographic.  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
hastened  or  secondary  radiation  seems  to  take  place  in  that 
case. 

In  phosphorescence  the  facts  observed  in  the  production  of 
this  blackness  are  these.  If  a  shining  phosphorescent  sur- 
face be  caused  suddenly  to  receive  a  solar  spectrum,  it  will 
instantly  become  brighter  in  the  region  of  the  less-refrangible 
rays,  as  will  plainly  appear  on  me  spectrum  being  for  a 
moment  extinguished  by  shutting  off  the  liffht  that  comes 
into  the  dark  room  to  form  it.  if  the  light  oe  re-admitted 
again  and  again,  the  like  increase  of  briUiancy  may  again 
and  again  be  observed,  but  in  a  declining  way.  Presently, 
however,  the  region  that  has  thus  emitted  its  Ught  begins  to 
turn  darker  than  the  surrounding  luminous  parts.  K  now 
we  no  longer  admit  any  spectrum-light,  but  watch  the  phos- 
phorescent surface  as  ite  luminosity  slowly  declines,  the 
region  that  has  thus  shot  forth  its  radiation  becomes  darker 
and  darker,  and  at  a  certain  time  quite  black.  The  sur- 
rounding parts  in  the  course  of  some  hours  slowly  overtake 
it,  emitting  the  same  quantity  of  light  that  had  previously 
been  expelled  from  it ;  and  eventually  all  becomes  dark. 

Now,  apparently,  all  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  hy- 

Eothesis  of  the  expulsion  of  the  light  by  heat.     There  are, 
owever,    certain  other  facts  which    throw  doubt   on  the 
correctness  of  that  explanation. 

On  that  hypothesis,  the  darkening  ought  to  begin  at  the 
place  of  maximum  heat — that  is,  when  flintrglass  apparatus  is 
used,  below  the  red  ray  ;  and  from  this  it  should  become  less 
and  less  intense  in  the  more  refrangible  direction.  But  in 
many  experiments,  carefully  made,  I  have  found  that  the 
maximum  of  blackiiess  has  its  place  of  origin  above  the  line 
D,  and,  indeed,  where  the  orange  and  green  rays  touch  each 
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other.  Not  unfrequently,  in  certain  experiments  the  exact 
conditions  of  which  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  always  repro- 
duce^ the  darkening  begins  at  the  upper  confines  of  the 
green,  and  slowly  passes  down  to  beyond  the  red  extremity  ; 
tiiat  is  to  say,  its  propagation  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  which  it  ought  to  show  on  the  heat  hypothesis. 

Still  more,  as  has  been  stated,  there  is  a  dark  space  above 
the  violet.  Now  it  is  commonlv  held  that  in  this  region  there 
is  little  or  no  heat.  If  so,  what  is  it  that  has  expelled  or 
destroyed  the  light. 

The  experiments  above  referred  to  I  made  with  the  recently 
introduced  luminous  paint.  It  presented  the  facts  under 
their  simplest  form.  But  I  have  also  tried  many  other 
samples,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Professor 
Barker  of  Philadelphia.  Among  them  I  may  mention  as 
being  very  well  known  the  specimens  made  by  Dubosc,  en- 
closed in  fiaib  glass  tubes,  contained  in  a  mahogany  case,  and 
designed  for  illustrating  the  difierent-coloured  phosphorescent 
lights  emitted.  They  are  to  be  found  in  most  physical 
cabinets.  These,  however,  do  not  show  the  facts  in  so  clear 
a  manner.  On  receiving  the  impress  of  a  solar  spectrum  thev 
present  patches  of  light  and  shade  irregularly  distributed. 
Though  in  a  general  way  they  confirm  t£e  statements  made 
above,  thev  do  not  do  it  snarply  or  satisfactorily. 

Dubosc  s  specimens  to  which  I  have  had  access  are  enume- 
rated as  foDows  : — 1.  Calcium  violet ;  2.  Calcium  blue  ; 
3.  Calcium  green  ;  4.  Strontium  green  ;  5.  Strontium 
yellow  ;  6.  Calcium  orange.  Bestrictmg  my  observation  to 
the  space  beyond  the  rea  Twhich,  as  has  been  said,  presents 
a  bright  rectangle  in  the  oarkness,  about  as  far  below  the 
red  as  the  red  is  below'the  yellow)  I  found  that  this  rectangle 
is  not  ^ven  by  1  and  2 ;  in  3  it  is  doubtful ;  in  4  it  is 
quite  visible  ;  and  in  5  and  6  strikingly  so. 

Is  the  blackening  then  due  to  heat  ?  Hiat  it  occurs  beyond 
the  violet  (that  is,  Deyond  the  lines  H)  seems  to  render  such 
an  opinion  doubtful ;  for  it  is  commonly  thought  that  the 
effect  of  heat  is  not  recognizable  there.  And  m  the  phos- 
phorogenic  spectroscope  I  have  used,  the  optical  train  (prism, 
lenses,  &c.)  is  of  glass,  which  must  of  course  exercise  a  special 
selective  heat-absorption  ;  but  the  traces  of  this  in  the  phos- 
phorograph  I  could  never  detect. 

In  the  diffraction-spectrum,  I  had  attempted  nearly  forty 
years  ago  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  heat  (Phil.  Mag., 
March  1857),  but  could  not  succeed  with  the  experiment  m 
a  completely  satisfactory  manner,  so  small  is  the  effect.  I 
expo8€Kl  a  tablet  of  luminous  paint  to  such  a  diffraction-spec- 
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train  formed  by  a  reflecting  grating  having  17,296  lines  to 
the  inch,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  that  from  the 
blue  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  there  is  an  energetic  ex- 
tinction of  the  light,  and  darkness  is  produced.  I  repeated 
this  with  other  gratings,  and  under  varied  circums^nces, 
and  always  found  the  same  effect. 

Now,  considering  the  exceedingly  small  amount  of  heat 
available  in  this  case,  and  considering  the  intensity  of  the 
eflFect,  is  there  not  herein  an  indication  that  we  must 
attribute  this  result  to  some  other  than  a  calorific  cause  ? 

1  endeavoured  to  obtain  better  information  on  this  point  by 
using  the  ravs  of  the  moon,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  very 
deficient  in  heating-power.  Many  years  ago  I  had  obtained 
some  phosphorographs  of  that  object.  With  the  more 
sensitive  preparations  now  acessible,  and  with  a  telescope  of 
11  inches  aperture  and  150  inches  focus,  there  was  no  diflSculty 
in  procuring  specimens  about  1*4  inch  in  diameter.  These 
represented  the  lunar  surface  satisfactorily.  At  half-moon  an 
exposure  of  three  or  four  seconds  was  sufficient  to  give  a  fair 
proof.  But,  on  insolating  a  phosphorescent  tablet,  and  causing 
the  converging  moon-rays  to  pass  through  the  red  glass 
which  I  commonly  use  as  an  extinguisher,  no  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  red  moonlight  on  the  shining  surface. 

I  repeated  this  experiment,  using  a  lens  5  inches  in  diameter 
and  7  inches  focus,  so  arranged  that  the  moon's  image  could 
be  kept  stationary  on  the  phosphorescent  tablet.  That  image 
was  aoout  J  inch  in  diameter.  Then,  insolating  the  tablet,  ihe 
moon-rays,  after  passing  through  a  red  glass,  were  caused  to 
fall  upon  it.  The  exposure  continued  ten  minutes ;  but  no 
effect  was  produced  on  the  shining  surface.  The  lunar  image 
was  so  brilliant  that  when  the  red  glass  was  removed,  and  a 
non-shining  phosphorescent  surface  was  exposed  to  it,  a 
bright  image  could  be  produced  in  a  single  second. 

Sut  in  order  to  remove  the  effect  of  the  more  refrangible 
rays  by  the  less,  the  latter  must  not  only  have  the  proper 
wave-length  but  also  the  propet  amplitude  of  vibration.  Tjiis 
principle  applies  both  to  photographic  and  phosphorographic 
experiments.  In  my  memoir  on  the  negative  or  protecting 
rays  of  the  sun  (rhil.  Mag.,  February  1847)  it  is  said, 
"  Before  a  perfect  neutralization  of  action  between  two  rays 
ensues,  those  rays  must  be  adjusted  in  intensity  to  each 
other.^^  It  requires  a  powerful  yellow  ray  to  antagonize  a 
feeble  day-light. 

It  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  amplitude  of  vibration  that 
ihe  heat  of  radiation  seems  so  much  more  effective  than  the 
heat  of  conduction.     A  temperature  answering  to  that  of  the 
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boiling-point  of  mercury  must  be  applied  to  a  phosphorescent 
tablet  for  quite  a  considerable  time  before  all  the  light  is  ex- 
tinguished. But  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  and  that  even 
of  flie  diffraction-spectrum,  in  which  tne  heat  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  detected  by  the  most  sensitive  thermometer,  accom- 
plishes it  very  quickly. 

VI.  On  the  Infrorred  Lines  or  Bands  in  the  Sun's  Spectrum. 

At  a  distance  about  as  far  below  the  red  as  the  red  is  below 
the  yellow  in  the  solar  spectrum,  I  found  in  1842,  in  photo- 
graphs taken  on  iodide  of  silver  (Daguerre^s  preparation), 
three  great  lines  or  bands,  with  doubtful  indications  of  a 
fourth  still  further  off.  I  designated  them  as  a,  )8,  7,  and 
publbhed  an  engraving  of  them  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine for  May  1843. 

In  1846,  MM.  Foucault  and  Fizeau  having  repeated  the 
experiment  thus  originally  made  by  me,  presented  a  com- 
munication to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  They  had 
observed  the  antagonizing  action  above  referred  to,  and  had 
seen  the  infra-spectral  lines  a,  )8,  7.  They  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  deposit  with  the  Academy  a  sealed  envelope, 
containing  an  account  of  their  discovery,  not  knowing  that 
it  had  been  made  and  published  long  previously  in  America. 

Sir  J.  Herschel  had  made  some  investigations  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  in  the  spectrum,  using  paper  blackened  on 
one  side  and  moistened  with  alcohol  on  the  other.  He  ob- 
tained a  series  of  spots  or  patches,  commencing  above  the 
yellow  and  extending  beyond  the  red.  Some  writers  on  this 
subjecthave  considered  that  these  observations  imfSlya  discovery 
of  the  lines  a,  )8,  7.  They  forget,  however,  that  Herschel  did 
not  use  a  slit,  but  the  image  of  the  Sun,  an  image  which 
was  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that  these  or  any  other 
of  the  fixed  lines  could  be  seen. 

I  have  many  times  repeated  this  experiment,  but  could  not 
obtain  the  same  result,  and  therefore  attributed  my  want  of 
success  to  unskilfulness.  More  recently  Lord  Eavleigh  (Phil. 
Mag.,  November  1877),  having  experimented  m  the  same 
direction,  seems  to  be  aisposed  to  attribute  these  images  to  a 
misleading  action  of  the  prism  employed.  Whatever  their 
cause  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  tiiey  nave  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fixed  lines  a,  )8,  7  now  under  consideration. 

In  these  experiments,  and  also  in  others  made  about  the  same 
time  on  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  spectrum,  I  attempted 
to  form  a  diffraction-spectrum  without  tne  use  of  any  dioptric 
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media,  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  all  the  disturbances  which 
arise  through  the  absorptive  action  of  glass  by  using  as  the 
grating  a  polished  surface  of  steel  on  which  lines  Ead  been 
ruled  with  a  diamond,  and  emplojdng  a  concave  mirror 
instead  of  an  achromatic  lens  ;  and  though  my  results  were 
imperfect  and  incomplete,  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  a  spectrum  that  has 
been  formed  by  reflection  alone,  (rhil.  Mag.,  March  1857, 
p.  155.) 

In  1871,  M.  Lamanski  succeeded  in  detecting  these  lines 
or  bands  by  the  aid  of  a  thermomultiplier.  He  was  not  ade- 
quately informed  on  what  had  already  been  done  in  the  matter 
in  America ;  for  he  says  that, "  mth  the  exception  of  Foucault 
and  Fizeau  in  their  well-known  experiments  on  the  inter- 
ference of  heat,  no  one  as  yet  has  made  reference  to  these 
lines."  Nearly  thiriy  years  before  the  date  of  this  memoir  I 
had  published  an  engraving  of  them  (Phil.  Mag.,  May 
1843). 

After  I  had  discovered  these  three  lines,  I  intended  to  use 
the  grating  for  the  exploration  of  that  region,  since  it  extends 
it  far  more  than  the  prism  can  do— but  on  making  the 
attempt  was  discouragea  by  the  diflSculty  of  getting  rid  of 
the  more  refrangible  Tines  belonging  to  the  second  spectrum. 
I  had  hoped  to  eliminate  these  by  passing  the  ray  on  its 
approach  to  the  slit  through  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  of 
potash.  But  the  bichromate  in  long  exposures  permits  a 
sufficiency  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  to  pass,  to  produce  a 
marked  photographic  effect;  and  hence  1  feared  that  any 
experiments  supposed  to  prove  the  existence  of  lines  in  the 
infra-red  would  be  open  to  the  criticism  that  they  in  reality 
belonged  to  the  more  refrangible  region  of  the  spectrum  of 
the  second  order,  and  that  a  satisfactory  examination  of  the 
case  would  exclude  the  use  of  the  grating  and  compel  that  of 
the  prism.  With  the  prism  I  could  not  obtain  clear  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  more  than  tiiree  lines,  or  perhaps  groups, 
and  doubtful  indications  of  a  fourth.  If  in  these  examinations 
we  go  as  far  as  wave-length  10,750,  the  limit  of  Captain 
Abney's  map,  we  nearly  reach  the  line  fl*  of  the  third 
spectrum.  This  would  mclude  all  the  innumerable  lines  of 
spectrum  2,  and  even  many  of  those  of  spectrum  3.  In  such 
a  vast  multitude  of  lines,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  identify 
those  that  properly  belonged  to  the  first,  and  exclude  those  of 
the  second  and  third  spectra  ?  Besides,  do  we  not  encounter 
the  objection  that  this  is  altogether  beyond  the  theoretical 
limit  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  ? 
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This  brings  us  to  Captain  Abney 's  recent  researches,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  the  grating,  carry  the  investigation  referred  to 
the  prismatic  spectrom  as  far  below  the  red  as  the  red  is 
below  the  yellow.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tension of  exploration  in  the  infra-red  region  (for  they  really 
do  not  carry  us  beyond  my  own  observations  in  1843),  but 
as  securing  the  resolution  of  these  lines  or  bands  into  their 
constituent  elements.  I  had  never  regarded  them  as  really 
single  lines  ;  the  breadth  or  massiveness  of  their  photographs 
too  plainly  suggests  that  they  are  composea  of  many 
associated  ones.  The  principle  of  decreasing  refrangibility 
with  increasing  wave-lengtn  incapacitates  tne  prism  from 
separating  them ;  but  the  grating  (which  spreads  them  out 
according  to  their  wave-length)  reveals  at  once  their  composite 
character. 

In  Captain  Abney's  map,  after  leaving  the  red  line  A,  we 
find  three  groups  : — (1)  ranging  from  aoout  8150  to  8350  ; 
(2)  from  8930  to  9300  ;  (3)  from  9350  to  9800.  These,  ad- 
mitting  that  the  lines  of  the  subsequent  grating-spectra  have 
been  excluded,  are  then  the  resolution  of  a,  /8,  7. 

I  suppose  that  care  has  been  taken  to  make  sure  of  that, 
either  by  absorbent  media  or  by  a  subsidiary  prism.  If  the 
grating  had  been  ruled  in  such  a  manner  as  tx>  extinguish  the 
second  spectrum,  inconveniences  would  arise  from  the  charac- 
teristics thereby  impressed  on  the  first. 

In  the  phosphorographic  spectrum  on  luminous  paint,  this 
vast  multitude  of  lines  is  blended  into  a  mass  which  probably 
can  never  be  completely  resolved  into  its  elements,  on  account 
of  the  propagation  of  phosphorescence  from  particle  to  particle. 
I  have  resolved  it  into  two  or  three  constituent  groups,  and 
frequently  have  seen  indications  of  its  capability  of  resolution 
into  lines,  in  the  serrated  aspect  of  its  lateral  edges. 

I  believe  that  luminous  paint  enables  us  to  approach  very 
nearfy,  if  not  completely,  to  the  theoretical  nmit  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum. 

The  history  of  these  interesting  infra-red  lines  is  briefly 
this.  They  were  discovered  by  me  in  1842,  and  an  engraving 
and  description  of  them  given  in  the  '  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine.' They  were  next  seen  by  Foucault  and  Fizeau  in 
1846,  and  a  description  of  them  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  They  were  again  detected  by  La- 
manski  with  the  thermopile  in  1871.  Their  resolution  into 
a  great  number  of  finer  lines  was  accomplished  by  Abney, 
who  gave  a  Bakerian  lecture  describing  them  before  the  Boyal 
Society  in  1880.     Finally  they  have  oeen  redetected  by  me 
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in  the  shining  rectangle,  just  above  the  theoretical  limit  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum,  given  by  many  phosphorescent  sub- 
stances. 

University  of  New  York, 
Dec.  1, 1880. 


XXIV.  On  the  Determination  of  Chemical  Affinity  in  terms  of 
Electromotive  Force, — Part  III.*  By  C.  R.  Alder  Wright, 
D,Sc,  {Lond.)y  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  St. 
Manfs  Hospital  Medical  School^. 

On  the  Absolute  Values  of  the  Ohm  and  of  the  Mechanical  Equv- 
valent  of  Heat,  and  on  the  Nature  of  Polarization  and  Elec^ 
trolysisy  and  the  amount  of  work  done  when  the  latter  occurs. 

55.  OINCE  the  publication  of  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  these 
^  researches,  it  has  been  obligingly  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  L.  B.  Fletcher,  of  Baltimore  (Phil.  Mag.  [5]  x.  p.  4361 
that,  by  a  slip,  it  is  stated  in  §  35  that  the  values  of  tne  B. A. 
unit  of  resistance  deducible  from  the  1867  experiments  of 
Joule  and  from  those  detailed  in  Part  II.,  are  from  1*5  to  2*0 
per  cent,  above  one  earth-quadrant  per  second,  instead  of  that 
amount  below  this  theoretical  value,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
mean  water-friction  value  of  Joule  (41*555  meffalergs,  §  34) 
is  correct;  and  Mr.  Fletcher  also  states  that  the  first  results  of 
an  experimental  redetermination  of  the  absolute  value  of  the 
ohm,  on  which  he  is  now  engaged,  are  similar  in  character. 
Besides  the  valuations  of  Lorenz  and  Kohlrausch,  briefly 
referred  to  in  Part  I.  as  illustrations  of  the  want  of  absolute 
certainty  as  to  the  true  value  of  the  B.A.  unit,  two  other  sets 
of  observations  on  this  point  have  been  made  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years — one  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Eowland  (Silliman's 
Journal  [3]  xv.  pp.  281,  325,  and  430,  1878),  and  the  other 
by  H.  F.  Weber  (Phil.  Mag.  [5]  v.  pp.  30,  127,  and  189, 


Journal  [3]  xv.  pp.  281,  325,  and  430,  1878),  and  the  other 
by  H.  F.  Weber  (Phil.  Mag.  [5]  v.  np.  30,  127,  ai  *  ^^^ 
1878).  By  making  observations  of  the  value  of  the  current 
induced  in  one  coil  by  the  establishment  of  a  measured  cur- 
rent in  another  one,  Itowland  obtained  values  of  the  resistance 
of  the  former  such  that,  bv  comparison  with  four  copies  of  the 
B.A.  unit  (or  a  multiple  thereof),  the  following  numbers  were 
obtained  as  the  resistance  of  the  latter: — 

♦  Part  I.,  Proceedings  of  the  Physicfd  Sodebr,  1880,  vol,  iii.  p.  218; 
also  Phil.  Mag.  April  1880.  Part  II.,  Proc.  Phys.  Soc.  1880,  vol.  iii. 
p.  246;  also  Phil.  Mag.  May  1880. 

t  Communicated  by  the  "Physical  Society. 
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Earth-quadrant 
per  second. 

Coil  No.  1.    B.A.  unit,  by  Elliot       .     .     .     0-99257 
„      2.     lO-ohmcoil,      „  ...     0-98963 

„       3.     lO-ohm  coil,  by  Warden,  Mur- 1 0.99129 

head,  and  Clark     ...       J 
„      4.  100  „  „  „         0-99098 

Mean 0-99112 

Hence,  o^  the  whole,  Rowland's  experiment  indicates  an  error 
in  the  B.A.  unit  of  0*00888 =0-888  per  cent,  in  deficiency. 

Weber's  determinations,  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  that 
the  B.A.  unit  is  nearly  correct,  the  slight  error  being  one  of 
excess,  and  that  the  value  of  J  is  somewhat  above  that  deduced 
from  Joule's  water-friction  experiments.  Thus  he  obtained 
the  following  values  for  J  in  gravitation  measure ;  the  annexed 
values  in  ergs  are  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  at  Zurich 
the  value  of  ^  is  981-5. 

GraTitation 


Megalei'gs. 

>  428-95       42-10 

>  428-15       42-02 


Value  derived  from  calculations  based  on  " 

the  diflFerent  specific  heats  of  a  gas, 

from  experimental  determinations  by 

Regnault  and  Rontgen     .... 
Value  derived  from  experiments  by  H. 

F.  Weber,  on  the  heat  developed  by  a 

known  current  whilst  passing  through 

a  resistance  measured  m  absolute  mea- 
sure by  himself • 

Taking  the  mean  of  these  values  for  J  (=428-55  in  gravi- 
tation measure),  and  determining  the  heat  produced  by  a 
measured  current  in  a  circuit  the  resistance  of  which  was 
measured  by  himself  in  absolute  units,  Weber  obtained  a  mean 
value  for  the  Siemens  unit  of  resistance  of  0-9550  x  10* 
C.G.S,  units,  employinga  coil  (No.  1914)  obtained  from  W. 
Siemens  as  stanaard.  By  two  other  diflFerent  methods  (one 
depending  on  the  determmation  of  the  rate  of  oscillation  of  a 
magnetic  needle  in  a  coil,  the  other  on  the  measurement  of 
the  current  induced  in  a  given  coil  by  opening  a  known  cur- 
rent in  an  adjacent  circuit)  the  resistance  of  this  same  standard 
coil  was  found  to  be  respectively  0-9545  x  10*  and  0-9554  x  10*, 
giving  as  final  average  of  the  three  series  of  observations, 
0-9550  X  10»  C.G.S.  units.  Unfortunately  Weber  did  not  com- 
pare his  standard  Siemens  unit  with  any  copy  of  the  B.A.  unit: 
assuming,  however,  that  the  Siemens  unit  used  by  him  bore 
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to  the  B.A.  unit  the  same  ratio  as  that  found  by  Kohh^usch 
r§  36),  yiz.  1  to  1*0493,  the  value  of  the  B.A.  unit  becomes 
nnally 

0-9550  X  1-0493 =1-0021  earth-quadrant  per  second, 

exhibiting  an  error  in  excess  of  0*0021  =0-21  per  cent. 

Taking  these  results  into  consideration  along  with  those  of 
Kohlrausch  and  Lorenz,  discussed  in  Part  II.,  the  following 
Talues  are  finally  doducible  for  the  Siemens  and  B.A.  resistance 
units  respectively  in  earth-quadrants  per  second : — 

Siemens  unit.  BjV..  unit. 

B.A.  Committee 0*9530  (a)  1-0000 

Kohlrausch 0*9717  1*0196 

Lorenz 0*9337  0*9797(6) 

Rowland 0*9446  (a)  0*99112 

H.  F.  Weber,  Ist  method    .     .  0*9550  1*0021(6) 

2nd    „     .     .     .  0*9545  1*0016(6) 


% 


3rd    „      .     .     .    0*9554  1*0025(6) 

the  values  marked  {clS  for  the  Siemens  unit  being  derived 
from  the  observed  value  of  the  B.A.  unit  by  dividing  by 
1*0493,  the  ratio  found  by  Kohlrausch,  and  those  marked  (6) 
for  the  B.A.  unit  being  obtained  by  multiplying  the  observed 
values  of  the  Siemens  unit  by  1*0493.  Mr.  Fletcher's  preli- 
minary results  as  above  stated  give  a  value  less  than  1*0000. 
Taking  all  these  valuations  into  consideration,  it  would  seem 
that,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  just  about  as 
probable  that  the  S.A.  unit  is  in  error  in  deficiency  as  that  it 
IS  erroneous  in  excess.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  experi- 
ments it  is  assumed  that  the  B.A.  unit  represents  exactly  one 
earth-quadrant  per  second,  and  in  consequence  that  the  E.M.F. 
of  a  Clark's  cell  is  exactly,  as  determined  by  him,  1*457  x  10^ 
C.G.S.  units,  or  1*457  theoretical  volt. 

56.  Admitting  this  to  be  so,  however,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  possible  that  Joule's  water-friction  values  of  J  are  exact 
(§  34) :  not  only  do  the  determinations  of  Him  and  VioUe 
concur  in  indicating  values  for  J  of  from  nearly  2  to  3  per 
cent,  higher  than  these  water-friction  values  (§  37),  but, 
farther,  four  different  sets  of  observations  also  indicate  that  if 
the  B.A.  resistance-unit  be  correct  (t.  e.  if  it  =  1  earth-qua- 
drant per  second),  or  if  the  Siemens  unit  be  0*9530  earth- 
quadrant  per  second,  the  value  of  J  must  be  from  1  to  2  per 
cent,  higher  than  these  values,  and,  on  the  whole,  upwards  of 
42  megalergs.  These  observations  are,  first,  those  of  von 
Quintus  Icihus  (Pogg.  Ann.  ci.  p.  65)  as  corrected  by  H.  F. 
Weber  {loc.  cit,  supra),  which  were  based  on  an  erroneous 
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early  determination  of  the  absolute  value  of  a  Jacobi  resistance- 
unit  by  W.  Weber  ;  after  correction  they  indicate  a  value 
for  J  of  431'6  in  gravitation  measure,  or,  assuming  or =981, 
of  42-34  megalergs  ;  and,  next,  those  of  Joule  himself,  those 
of  H.  F.  Weber  above  quoted,  and  those  of  the  author  and 
Mr.  Eennie  (Part  II.),  which  yield  the  following  results  :— 

Value  of  J,  the  B.A.  unit 
being  supposed  to  be  eiactlv 
1  earth-quadrant  per  secona. 

Von  Quintus  Icilius  (corrected  by  1     i^    ;^  42-34  meffalergs. 

H.  F.Weber) J  ^       ^ 

Joule  (1867,  vide  §  33),  the  results'! 

of  which  investigation  have  been  >  above  42-10         „ 

shown  to  be  too  low  (§  54)     .     ) 

H.  F.  Weber*,  42-02  x  ^^^  .     .  41-93        „ 

Alder  Wright  and  Bennie  (value  |  ^t^^^  41-96         „ 
slightly  too  low)       ....      J 

Moreover,  as  stated  above,  H.  F.  Weber  has  calculated,  from 
Regnault's  and  Rontgen's  experiments  on  the  specific  heats  of 
air  &c.,  that  J=42-10  megalergs.  Hence,  finally,  taking 
into  account  all  the  above  experiments,  the  most  probable 
value  of  J  lies  close  to  42  megalergs,  being  above  rather  than 
below  that  value.  Until  further  authoritative  determinations 
finally  settle  the  question  as  to  the  true  values  of  the  B.  A.  unit 
and  of  J,  the  former  may,  as  above  stated,  bo  considered  to  be 
exactly  1  earth-quadrant  per  second,  and  the  latter  may  be 
safely  taken  as  being  42  megalergs,  most  probably  lying  be- 
tween 41-75  and  42-25  megalergs.  In  the  following  parts  of 
of  this  paper,  consequently,  J  is  taken  =42  x  10*  C.G.S.  unite, 
a;^J,  the  factor  for  reducing  gramme-degrees  to  E.M.F.  units 
(volts),  is  taken  as  being  =0-000105  x  42  x  10^=4410-0. 

General  Conchmons  from  the  results  of  previous  experimenters^ 
and  those  subsequently  detailed :  Statement  of  Theorem  relative 
to  Polarization  and  the  Nature  of  Electrolysis  and  the  Amount 
of  Work  done  therein. 

57.  It  has  been  shown  in  Part  I.  (§§  13-17)  that  the  work 
expended  in  decomposing  an  electrolyte  into  the  "nascent" 
products  of  electrolysis  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  that 
performed  in  breaking  it  up  into  the  final  products  of  electro- 
lysis, and  that  by  determining  (in  terms  of  E.M.F.  or  other- 

*  Weber *8  result  refers  to  air-thermometer  temperatures,  those  of  the 
other  experimenters  to  temperatures  measured  by  the  mercurial  thermo- 
meter and  not  reduced  to  air-thermometer  readings. 
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58.  Very  many  experiments  have  been  made  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  on  the  values  of  e  under  varying  condi- 
tions, on  a  somewhat  closely  allied  thing,  viz.  the  E.M.F. 
existent  between  the  electrodes  of  an  electrolytic  cell  after 
rupture  of  the  current*,  and  on  the  E.M.F.  of  gas-batteries 
(and  especially  those  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  gases)t. 
From  these  researches  it  results  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  during  electrolysis  increases  with 
the  current-strength  as  the  size  of  the  electrodes  is  diminished 
and  as  the  temperature  is  lowered,  at  least  within  certain  limits. 
The  observations  made  have  almost  invariably  been  performed 
with  currents  of  moderate  or  considerable  magnitude ;  with 
such  currents  in  no  case  has  a  value  for  e  been  obtained  less 
than  the  E.M.F.  corresponding  to  the  decomposition  into  the 
final  products,  whilst  with  powerful  currents  much  larger)values 
have  been  obtained :  thus  with  water,  all  values  of  e  registered 
lie  above  1*50  volt,  and  sometimes  exceed  3  volts  (when  reduced 
to  that  unit).  Certain  experiments  of  Andrews  (Phil.  Mag. 
[3]  X.  p.  433),  and  'BuS(Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  xciv.  p.  1),  made 
by  decomposing  water  with  a  feeble  battery-power  (less  than 
1'50  volt),  appear,  however,  to  show  that  a  less  value  for  e 
may  exist  when  a  very  minute  current  only  is  employed,  in 
which  case  simultaneous  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
does  not  take  place ;  if  the  one  or  the  other  be  prevented  from 

parallel  to  C  DF,  cutting  AF  in  H.    Then  BF  represents  r,  and  BH 
represents  R.    And  by  similar  triangles, 

AC_AC-BD_AC-DG^BD_BG^DG 
AF  AB  AH      *^BF     BH     HF* 

or 

S(E)    ^  2(E) -E  ^  2(E)  ~<^  =  S  =  5:zf  =  _i- 
2(R)+r         2(R)         2(R)-hR      r         R         r-R* 

*  The  term  '^  polarization  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  mean  the  counter 
E.M.F.  of  an  electrolytic  cell  e  as  above  defined,  sometimes  the  E.M.F. 
set  up  between  the  electrodes  after  the  current  has  ceased  to  flow  (a  quan- 
tity always  less  than  the  value  of  e  existent  whilst  the  current  passes), 
and  sometimes  (perhaps  most  frequently  of  all  in  a  vague  undefined  sense), 
to  express  i\Q  met  that  something  or  other  takes  place  tending  to  diminish 
the  current :  thus  the  silver  plate  of  a  Smee's  cell  is  said  to  become  "  pola- 
rized/' In  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  paper  the  terms  "  coimter  E.M.F. 
of  an  electrolytic  celr'  and  "  subsequent  polarization "  respectively  are 
used  to  indicate  the  first  two  of  these  meanm^. 

t  At  the  request  of  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Physical  Society 
a  discussion  of  the  results  obtained  by  manv  previous  observers  bearing  in 
these  directions  is  omitted,  together  with  the  numerous  references  to  tneir 
work.  The  best  r4mmi  of  tms  work  that  the  writer  is  acquainted  vdth 
is  in  Wiedemann's  Lehre  vom  GalvanismuSf  which,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude a  considerable  number  of  researches  published  within  the  last  few 
years. 
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making  its  appearance  as  a  free  gas  by  using  a  large  electrode 
and  a  minute  one  (Wollaston's  point),  a  feeble  evolution  of 
gas  may  be  noticed  (especially  at  first)  from  the  small  elec- 
trode, but  none  from  the  other.  Similarly,  the  experiments 
of  Helmholtz  on  what  he  terms  "electrolytic  convection" 
(Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xlvii.  p.  152),  and  analogous  observations  of 
others,  show  that,  if  the  one  or  the  other  gas  is  suppressed  by 
the  chemical  action  of  other  kinds  of  gas  respectively  dissolved 
in  the  fluid  surrounding  the  electrode  or  adnerent  to  the  elec- 
trode surface,  water  may  be  decomposed  by  an  E.M.F.  of  less 
than  1-50  volt. 

59.  As  regards  "  subsequent  polarization,"  or  the  E.M.F. 
existent  between  the  electrodes  of  an  electrolytic  cell  after 
the  original  current  has  been  ruptured,  even  when  measured 
by  a  quick-working  switch  or  "  wippe,"  it  results  from  the 
observations  at  present  on  record  tnat  a  more  or  less  percep- 
tibly smaller  value  is  always  obtained  than  corresponds  to 
the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  whilst  the  current  was  passing. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  especially  when  currents   of 
short  duration   are  employed,  the  difference  becomes  very 
marked ;  so  that  on  the  whole  "  subsequent  polarizations  " 
have   been  recorded,  for  acidulated   water  for  instance,  of 
magnitude  varying  from  something  upwards  of  two  or  even 
three  volts  to  something  less  than  '001  volt.     With  currents 
producing  smaller  values  than  1*5  volt  (measured  immediately 
after  rupture)  visible  evolution  of  gas  at  both  poles  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  been  noticed.     Recently  Exner  (Wied. 
Annalen^  vi.  p.  336, 1870)  has  shown  that  to  cause  visible  evo- 
lution of  gas  from  boiled-out  distilled  water,  a  "  subsequent 
polarization "   (measured    immediately  after  rupture  by  a 
quadrant  electrometer)  of  from  2*03  to  2*09  Daniell  cells  (from 
2-2  to  2*3  volts)  must  be  established  ;  whilst  if  the  water  be 
faintly  acidulated,  a  polarization  of  about  1*89  Daniell  =2*1 
volts  is  sufficient.     And  in  the  same  paper  he  has  also  shown 
that  the  polarization   set  up  after  tne   current  is  ruptured 
differs  from  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  employed  (and  a  fortiori 
from  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  during  the  passage  of  the 
current)  only  by  quantities  too  small  to  measure  accurately  by 
a  quadrant  electrometer,  when  the  battery  E.M.F.  does  not 
exceed  from  1*40  to  1'47  Daniell  cell  (1*54  to  1*61  volt)  when 
larger  platinum  plates  and  boiled-out  dilute  acid  are  used,  and 
from  1-94  to  2-09  Daniell  cells  (2-1  to  2-3  volte)  with  WoUas- 
ton's  points  (platinum  wires  coated  with  glass,  so  as  only  to 
expose  a  minute  surface  at  the  ends)  ;  whilst  with  stronger 
battery  electromotive  forces  than  these  values  the  subsequent 
polarization  always  falls  sensibly  short  of  the  battery  E.M.F. 

02 
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60.  Various  determinations  have  been  made  of  the  E.M.F. 
which  a  Grove's  gas-battery  can  generate  under  various  con- 
ditions. When  the  gases  are  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  it  has 
uniformly  been  found  that  the  E.M.F.  generated  is  less  than 
1'50  volt,  the  value  representing  the  work  done  in  the  union 
of  ordinary  gaseous  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  liquid 
water,  which  is  the  end  result  of  the  action  taking  place  in 
such  a  cell  when  it  generates  a  current.  Recently  Osgood 
Pierce  (Wied.  AnnaTeny  viii.  p.  98,  1879)  has  found  numbers 
varying  from  -766  to  -926  Daniell  cell  (-84  to  1-02  volt), 
according  to  the  temperature,  the  nature  of  the  liquid  present, 
the  purity  of  the  oxygen,  &c.  Cceteris  varibus,  increasing 
the  temperatures  lowers  the  E.M.F  ;  Morley  has  recently 
shown  (Proceedings  Physical  Society,  ii.  p.  212,  1878)  that 
when  a  Grove  gas-battery  produces  a  current  the  E.M.F.  is 
not  constant,  but  is  a  function  of  the  current  produced,  being 
the  smaller  the  greater  the  current,  t.  e.  the  less  the  extemd 
resistance,  and  vice  versa, 

61.  A  clear  coherent  explanation  of  the  differences  in  the 
numerical  values  of  these  quantities  obtainable  under  various 
conditions,  accounting  quantitativelv  for  them,  and  consistent 
with  well-known  dynamical  principles,  does  not  appear  as  vet 
to  have  been  brought  prominentlv  forward ;  the  following 
attempt  in  that  direction  is  the  result  of  a  somewhat  prolonged 
experimental  investigation,  some  of  the  results  of  which  are 
detailed  subsequently. 

Theorem, — Were  it  possible  that  the  surface-action  of  the 
electrodes,  the  chemical  action  of  substances  dissolved  in  the 
fluid  electrolysed,  or  of  the  electrode  materials  themselves,  and 
other  interfering  causes  (such  as  the  accumulation  of  fluids 
of  different  densities  round  the  electrodes)  could  be  entirely 
eliminated,  the  primary  effect  of  electrolysis  would  be  to  break 
up  the  electrolyte  into  "  nascent "  products,  the  formation  of 
tohich  would  coi*respond  to  a  definite  amount  of  work,  and  con^ 
sequently  to  a  definite  E.M.F, ;  but  the  physical  attraction 
exerted  by  the  electrodes  upon  the  nascent  products  causes 
a  certain  proportion  of  them  (variable  with  circumstances)  to 
be  converted  ab  initio  int/O  products,  the  formation  of  which 
from  the  "  nascent ''  products  is  accompanied  by  a  gain  of 
energy  (or  evolution  of  heat).  Similarlv,  under  certain  con- 
ditions the  products  of  electrolysis  are  chemically  acted  upon 
by  the  electrodes,  or  by  gases  occluded  upon  their  surfaces, 
substances  dissolved  in  the  fluid  electrolysed,  &c.  ;  whilst,  as 
the  action  proceeds,  solutions  of  different  densities  accumulate 
round  the  electrodes,  t-ending  to  set  up  an  E.M.F.  in  virtue 
of  their  interdiffusion.     All  these  circumstances  modify  the 
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amount  of  work  actaally  performed  by  the  curent  whilst 
causing  electrolysis,  in  such  a  way  that  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  energy  gained  by  these  other  actions  is  subtracted  from  the 
energy  thai  icould  otherwise  be  required  to  break  up  the  elec- 
trolyte into  nascent  products, 

"Diis  theorem  may  be  put  in  the  form  of  the  following 
equation. — Suppose  that  the  quantity  of  total  products  of  elec- 
trolysis at  the  negative  electrode  be  called  1,  and  out  of  this 
amount  let  1— ni  parts  be  evolved  "nascent,"  whilst  wi  parts 
are  so  affected  by  the  condensing  or  attractive  action  of  the 
electrode  as  to  be  evolved  ab  initio  not  in  the  "  nascent "  con- 
dition, but  in  a  more  condensed  form,  viz.  in  the  ordinary  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  substance,  if  non-gaseous,  but,  if  naturally 
gaseous,  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  condensed  form  of 
gaseous  matter  (occluded  gas,  quasi-liquefied  gas,  or  gas 
strongly  attracted  to  the  surface  of  the  electrode).  Let  Hj  be 
the  heat  evolved  per  gramme-equivalent  of  product  in  its 
transformation  from  the  "  nascent "  to  the  ordinary  free  con- 
dition, and  let  h^  be  the  heat  evolved  in  further  condensing  a 
granmie-equivalent  of  the  substance  to  the  more  condensed 
K)nn  in  which  the  fraction  rij  of  total  product  is  evolved.  Simi- 
larly let  n,,  Hj,  and  h^  be  the  values  corresponding  respectively 
to  n^,  Hi,  and  A„  referring  to  the  products  at  the  +  elegtrode 
taken  as  unity.  Then  the  amount  of  ejaergy  to  be  subtracted 
from  that  corresponding  to  the  decomposition  into  the  nascent 
products  due  to  the  attractive  action  of  the  electrodes  is  given 
in  terms  of  E.M.F.  by  the  expression 

{ni(Hi  +  Ai)  +  n2(H,  +  A2)}xJ- 

The  energy  corresponding  to  the  work  done  in  the  decom- 
position into  nascent  products  being  expressed  in  terms  of 
ii.M.F.  by  E^,  let  S(H)  represent  the  heat-evolution  per 
gramme-equivalent  of  substance  decomposed,  due  to  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  chemical  actions  taJsing  place  between 
the  products  and  the  electrodes,  &c.,  and  of  the  diffiisive 
action  of  the  differently  constituted  liquids  surrounding  the 
two  electrodes ;  then  the  final  E.M.F.  corresponding  to  the 
work  done  in  electrolysis  vrill  be 

^=E,-{ni(Hi  +  Ai)  +  ^(H,-hA,)-h2(H)}xJ. 

If  now  Ej  represent  the  E.M.F.  corresponding  to  the  work 
done  in  decomposing  the  electrolyte  into  the  final  products, 
supposing  them  to  escape  in  the  ordinary  free  condition, 

E,=E,-(H,  +  H,)xJ: 
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whence 

which  may  for  shortness  be  written 

^=Bi  + [2{(l-n)H}-S(nA)-S(H)]xJ. 

62.  According  to  the  particular  values  which  the  several 
terms  in  this  expression  may  have,  various  values  for  e  may 
be  deduced.  On  examination  it  is  found  that  all  the  apparently 
abnormal  variations  in  the  value  of  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up 
during  electrolysis,  of  the  subsequent  polarization,  and  of  the 
closely  allied  E.M.F.  produced  by  gas-batteries  and  analogous 
combinations  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  this 
expression  *.  Thus,  for  instance,  suppose  water  to  be  elec- 
trolysed with  platinum  poles,  so  mat  no  chemical  action  takes 
place  between  the  electrodes  and  the  products,  whilst  no 
suppression  of  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  dissolved  oxygen, 
or  of  hydrogen  by  dissolved  oxygen  takes  place  ;  tnen 
S(H)=6.  If  now  the  electrode  be  supposed  to  be  destitute 
of  adherent  or  occluded  gases  to  commence  with,  and  the 
current  be  very  minute,  the  whole  of  the  water  decomposed 
will  be  transformed  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  a  highly 
condensed  form,  whence,  since  W|=l  and  n^ssl, 

^=Ej-(Ai  +  A,)xJ=Ei-2(A)xJ. 

Under  such  conditions  therefore  the  water  will  he  electrolysed 
by  an  E.M.F.  less  than  1-50  volt  (the  value  of  E,),  Experi- 
ment shows  in  fkct  that  when  well-boiled  water  (either  nearly 
pure  or  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid)  is  decomposed  witn 
recently  ignited  platinum  electrodes,  an  E.M.F.  scarcely  ap- 
preciably greater  than  0  will  suffice  to  enable  a  current  to 
pass,  whence  (Aj  +  Aj);^J  must,  under  these  conditions,  nearly 
=  1-50  volt, 

or  Ai  +  Aj  must  nearly  =34,100  gramme-degrees ; 

that  is,  the  heats  of  condensation  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by 
platinum  8fc,  jointly  may  amount  to  almost  as  large  a  quantity 
as  that  developed  by  their  union  to  form  liquid  water. 

That  the  work  done  in  the  condensation  of  a  film  of  gas  by 
attraction  to  or  occlusion  in  a  solid  body  is  great  relatively  to 
the  mass  of  gas  condensed  is  well  known.    The  Author,  con- 

*  At  the  request  of  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Physical  Society, 
the  discussion  of  several  particular  cases  of  this  theorem  and  of  their 
bearing  upon  and  explanation  of  various  phenomena  observed  by  prerious 
experimenters  is  omitted. 
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jointly  with  Prof.  W.  C.  Robert*?,  has  shown  (Chem.  Soc. 
Journal,  1873,  p.  112)  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  portion  of 
hydrogen  first  occluded  by  palladium  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  later  portions,  the  limiting  values  being  near  to 
9  on  the  one  side  and  3'4  on  the  omer — or  values  respec- 
tively representing  a  condensation  to  something  approaching 
the  liquid  state  (judged  by  analogy  with  liquid  bromine,  the 
product  of  the  combining  number  and  specific  heat  of  which 
IS  near  9),  and  a  condensation  but  little  exceeding  that  due 
to  ordinaiy  atmospheric  pressure.  Presumably  when  a  film 
of  gas  is  attracted  to  the  surface  of  a  solid,  the  portions  first 
attracted  are  very  highly  condensed,  the  next  ones  less  so,  and 
so  on,  a  kind  of  atmosphere  or  aura  surrounding  the  body 
being  thus  produced  of  density  varying  from  the  maximum 
amount  of  condensation  to  the  minimum,  i.  e.  the  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  total  quantity  of  gas  thus 
condensed  is  not  inconsiderable  :  thus  an  ordinary  porcelain 
or,  better  still,  a  platinum  crucible,  if  ignited  and  cooled  in 
dry  air,  will  weigh  less  by  from  one  to  several  milligrammes, 
according  to  its  size,  if  weighed  immediately  it  is  cold,  and 
before  the  film  or  aura  of  condensed  gas  expelled  by  the  heat 
is  completely  re-formed,  than  it  will  weigh  if  allowed  to  remain 
some  time  in  the  dry  air,  and  weighed  after  the  aura  has  been 
attracted  to  saturation.  The  inequality  in  the  deviations  from 
Boyle's  law  exhibited  by  gases  under  nigh  pressures,  but  when 
still  far  removed  from  uieir  condensing  or  from  their  critical 

Eoints,has  been  considered  by  many  physicists  to  be  probably 
irgely  due  to  the  difierence  in  the  attracting  or  aura-forming 
capacity  exhibited  by  the  tubes  and  measuring-vessels  usea, 
according  as  the  nature  of  the  gas  varies.  Not  only  gases,  but 
also  liquids,  are  attracted  by  solids,  forming  a  layer  or  aura  of 
highly  condensed  liquid  adherent  to  the  solid  :  Schliermacher 
has  recently  calculated  (Dingier,  Pol,  Joumaly  pp.  224,  471; 
Chemical-Society  Journal,  Abstracts,  1880,  p.  363)  that  this 
causes  an  appreciable  error  in  the  determinations  of  the 
weight  of  a  unit  volume  of  water  hitherto  made. 

63.  When  water  is  electrolysed  with  non-oxidizable  recently 
ignited  electrodes  (e.g.  of  platinum),  the  length  of  time  which 
must  elapse  before  the  electrodes  become  saturated  with  gases 
will  depend  on  circumstances,  and  amongst  others  on  the  fact 
that  the  water  will  tend  to  take  up  oxygen  at  the  +  electrode 
and  hydrogen  at  the  —  electrode,  and  me  solutions  thus  pro- 
ducea  will  diffuse  towards  the  opposite  poles,  thus  tending  to 
set  up  a  double  form  of  "  electrolytic  convection." 

Suppose  that  a  current  pass  through  acidulated  water,  so 
that  gases  are  slowly  evolved  ;  if  by  saturating  with  oxygen 
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the  water  surrounding  the  —  electrode  the  hydrogen  is  wholly 
reconverted  into  water,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  formation  of 
liquids  of  differing  densities  round  the  two  electrodes,  and 
supposing  that  the  +  electrode  and  fluid  surrounding  it  are 
saturated  with  oxygen,  it  will  result  that 

X(H)=E,  +  {(l-n,)H,-«,A,}xJ 
(the  n„  Hj,  and  A„  referring  to  hydrogen),  whence 

Now  when  W2=0  this  value  is  +,  being  Hj^ J  ;  hut  if 
n^ssl  it  would  become  negative,  =  —  A2XJ  •  lor  certain  values 
of  rij  therefore  (2.  e.  for  certain  rates  of  current-flow,  Part  IV.), 
the  value  of  e  whilst  still  +  must  be  less  than  1*50  volt ; 
i.  e.  when  "  electrolytic  convection  "  takes  place,  so  that  the 
hydrogen  evolved  by  electrolysis  is  reoxidized  as  fast  as 
generated,  electrolysis  may  be  produced  by  means  of  a  less 
E.M.F.  than  1*50  volt.  Obviously  the  same  result  follows  if 
the  hydrogen  be  unoxidized,  but  the  oxygen  be  reconverted 
into  water  by  dissolved  hydrogen  ;  and  the  same  may  ensue  if 
only  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  or  oxygen  is  thus  reconverted 
into  water. 

64.  Again,  when  S(H)  is  negligible  compared  with  the 
other  terms,  and  n^  and  n^  are  both  small,  the  value  of  ^  may  be 
greatly  superior  to  Ej;  for  when  rij  and  nj  are  both  =0  and 
S  (H)  is  negligible, 

Experimentshowsthat,ccp^erMjt>ari6tf«,  the  stronger  the  current 
the  smaller  are  the  values  of  n^  and  n^ ;  that  is,  e  continually 
increases  as  the  current  increases,  tending  towards  a  limiting 
value  in  any  given  case  (Crova,  Ann.  Shim,  et  Phys.  Ixviii. 
p.  413,  1868).  Although  at  present  the  data  for  calculating 
accurately  the  limiting  values  of  E^  for  various  substances  are 
not  extant,  yet  it  is  known  that  in  the  case  of  water  E^  must 
be  upwards  of  3  volts;  for  values  of  e  above  3  volts  have  been 
observed:  that  is,  the  value  of  H,  +  Hj  is  greater  than 
34,100  gramme-degrees  ;  or  the  heat  of  transformation  of  the 
"  nascent "  products  of  electrolysis  of  water  into  gaseous  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  jointly  exceeds  the  heat  developed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  these  gases  at  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  to 
form  liquid  water. 

The  theorem  therefore  accounts  for  all  possible  variations 
in  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  during  electrolysis,  between  the 
minimum  values  (when  the  normally  gaseous  products  of 
electrolysis  are  evolved  not  as  free  gases,  but  as  condensed 
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films  of  attracted  or  occluded  gas,  or  when  they  are  chemically- 
acted  upon  by  the  electrodes  or  other  substances  in  contact 
with  them,  e.  g.  during  the  so-called  "  electrolytic  convection  " 
of  Hemholtz)  and  the  limiting  maximum  reached  with  an 
indefinitely  large  current. 

65.  Befere  passing  from  this  point  it  is  worth  noticing  that 
the  circumstance  that  the  limiting  yalue  of  E^for  water  must  lie 
above  3  volts  shows  that  the  first  action  of  the  current  can 
be  neither  of  the  three  following  changes  : — 

(1)  2H,0=HsO,  +  H2; 

(2)  3H,0=3H2  +  08; 

H20-l-H,S04=Ha  +  H3S05 

or  H^O  +  2H2S04= H,  +  H^SjO^, 

forming  respectively  gaseous  hydrogen  and  hydrogen  dioxide, 
gaseous  hyarogen  and  ozone,  and  gaseous  hydrogen  and  the 
"  persulphuric  acid"  of  Berthelot ;  for  that  observer  has 
shown  {Bulletin  Soc,  Chim.  Paris,  1876,  xxvi.  p.  50,  and 
1880,  xxxiii.  p.  246),  that  the  amounts  of  heataosorbed  by 
the  addition  of  8  grammes  of  oxygen  to  9  of  water  to  form 
hydrogen  dioxide,  to  16  of  oxygen  forming  ozone,  and  to 
sulphuric  acid  forming  persulphuric  acid,  are  respec- 
tively 10,800,  14,800,  and  13,800  gramme-degrees ;  so 
that  the  transformation  of  8  grammes  of  ordinary  oxygen 

into  8  of  ozone  would  absorb  — ^s — =4933  gramme-degrees, 

and  the  above  three  decompositions  would  absorb  per  gramme- 
equivalent  (1  gramme  of  hydrogen'  evolved)  respectively 
34,1004-10,800=44,900,  34,100  +  4933=39,033,  and  34,100 
+  13,800=47,900  gramme-degrees,  corresponding  to  the 
setting-up  of  counter  electromotive  forces  amounting  re- 
spectively to  only  1'98,  1*72,  and  2*11  volts,  or  far  below 
the  actual  maximum.  Even,  therefore,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
persulphuric  acid  is  the  body  of  which  the  oxygen  that 
finally  escapes  is  first  produced  as  a  constituent,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  hydrogen  is  evolved  as  an  allotropic  modi- 
fication absorbing  heat  in  it«  formation  from  ordinary  gaseous 
hydrogen  ;  whilst  if  this  be  admitted  for  hydrogen,  it  seems 
at  least  probable  that  the  same  is  true  for  oxygen,  and  that 
the  hydrogen  dioxide,  persulphuric  acid,  and  ozone,  found  to 
be  formed  under  certain  conditions,  are  secondary  products  due 
to  the  reaction  of  the  "nascent"  oxygen  on  water  or 
sulphuric  acid,  or  to  its  "  rearrangement^  into  ozone,  just 
as  the  oxygen  ultimately  developed  is  due  to  a  further  re- 
arrangement. 
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In  accordance  with  the  ordinarily  received  views  as  to  the 
atomic  and  molecular  constitution  of  matter^  it  would  seem 
to  result  from  the  fact  that  the  maximum  counter  E.M.F. 
set  up  during  electrolysis  of  water  exceeds  3  volts,  that  the  first 
action  of  the  current  is  to  break  up  the  water  (and  similarly 
for  other  electrolytes)  into  free  atoms  of  the  components, 
which  atoms  then  rearrange  themselves  into  molecule^  either 
as  a  secondary  action  or  under  the  condensing  action  of  the 
electrodes,  or  both  ;  whence  it  would  seem  Siat  the  sum  of 
the  heat  of  condensation  of  hydrogen  atoms  to  molecules  together 
loith  that  of  oxygen,  atoms  to  molecules  exceeds  that  of  the  union 
of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  atoms  together  to  form  molecules  of 
liquid  water, 

66.  The  phenomena  connected  with  ^^  subsequent  polari- 
zation ''  (§  58,  footnote)  are  just  as  readily  explained  oy  the 
theorem  as  those  relating  to  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up 
whilst  the  current  is  passing.  When  visible  decomposition 
has  taken  place  for  some  time,  so  that  the  electrodes  are  sur- 
rounded respectively  with  a  saturating  aura  of  hydrogen  and 
of  oxygen,  varying  in  density  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
possible  value,  and  when,  in  addition,  there  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  electrodes  more  or  less  of  the  "  nascent "  products  of 
electrolysis,  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  during  the  passage  of 
the  current,  and  therefore  representing  the  polarization  at  the 
instant  of  rupture,  is  (§  61) 

«=Ei+  [2{(l-n)H}-2(nA)-2(H)]xJ. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  given  interval  of  time  (however  small), 
more  or  less  of  the  "nascent "  products  have  spontaneously 
changed  into  the  final  products,  viz.  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
thereby  diminishing  the  value  of  2{(1— n)H},  and  conse- 
quently lessening  the  value  of  ^,  the  "  polarization."  Even 
after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  whole  of  the  "  nascent 
products  "  to  have  thus  transformed  themselves,  the  difiusion 
of  water  containing  dissolved  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  elec- 
trode from  the  otner,  and  of  water  containing  dissolved 
hydrogen  from  the  hydrogen  electrode  to  the  other,  will  still 
cause,  by  chemical  action,  a  continual  removal  of  portions  of  the 
aura  of  attracted  gas  round  each  electrode,  thereby  causing  a 
continual  increase  in  the  mean  value  of  2(nA)*,  and  hence  a 
further  diminution  in  the  value  of  e  ;  finally  the  polarization 
must  become  0,  when 

{2(nA)  +  2(H)}xJ=Ei=l-50  volt. 

*  Gladstone  and  Tribe  have  shown  (Ohem.-Soc.  Joum.  Trans.  1878. 

E.  306)  that  hydrogen  condensed  by  surfiice-attraction  upon  or  occludea 
y  certain  solids  (i.  g.  palladium,  platinum,  or  carbon)  exerts  a  much 
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Experiments  on  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  ^^  subsequent 

Eolarization  "  and  the  circumstances  influencing  it  are  deteuled 
iter  on(§  69  et  seqq.). 

67.  When  an  electrolytic  cell  (e.  g.  a  voltameter)  ^  the  eleo- 
ti'odes  of  which  are  destitute  of  attracted  films  of  gas  or 
occluded  gases^  is  connected  with  an  electromotor  and  a  cur- 
rent of  veiy  short  duration  sent  through  it,  if  the  amount  of 
decomposition  produced  be  so  small  uiat  the  hydrogen-  and 
oxygen-development  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
passing  are  only  small  fractions  respectively  of  the  amount 
requisite  to  saturate  the  electrodes,  no  visible  development  of 
gas  will  ensue ;  the  polarization  at  the  instant  of  rupture  of 
current  will  then  be  (§  62) 

.=Ex-2(A)xJ, 

the  value  of  A  depending  on  the  particular  amounts  of  con- 
densation to  which  the  evolved  products  are  condensed.  On 
passing  the  current  from  the  same  electromotor  for  the  same 
time  again,  a  slightiy  less  amount  of  current  will  flow ;  for  the 
mean  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  during  this  second  interval  of 
time  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  during  the  first,  whilst 
the  total  resistance  in  circuit  is  the  same,  whence  the  current 

(which  =  yZteYXP^  5  ^^)  vcLxxsi  lessen.  Similarly,  on  pass- 
ing the  current  again  and  again  for  equal  intervals  of  time, 
quantities  of  electricity  will  pass  in  each  interval,  gradu- 
ally diminishing  in  amount;  whilst  the  ^^ subsequent  pola- 
rization "  continuallv  increases,  the  voltameter  acting  as  a 
condenser,  the  capacity  of  which  is  simply  measured  by  the 
power  of  the  electrodes  to  condense  upon  their  surfaces  and 
occlude  internally  the  products  of  electrolysis.  On  dischar- 
ging a  charged  condenser  by  causing  it  to  generate  a  regular 
succession  of  currents  of  equal  but  very  short  duration  as  to 

more  energetic  reducing  action  upon  various  substances  than  ordinary 
free  hydrogen,  the  same  result  for  palladium  char^  with  occluded 
hydrogen  (so-called  hydrogenium)  having  been  previousljr  observed  by 
Graham  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xvii.  p.  212, 1860).  This  result  is  not  due  to 
the  condensed  hydrogen  being  capable  of  evolving  more  heat  by  action 
on  the  substances  in  question  than  would  be  produced  by  the  same 
Quantity  of  free  saseous  hydrogen,  because  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 


oiAference  being  tae  heat  given  out  in  condeiising  the  hydrogen  from  the 
ordinary  gaseous  condition  to  the  condensed  form  obtaining  in,  the  par- 
ticular cases  in.  question.  The  ^^  catal^c ''  action  of  spongy  platinum 
exemplified  in  l)obereiner*s  lamp,  for  instance,  also  illustrates  this  fact. 
The  effect  of  the  condensation,  therefore,  is  analogous  to  that  of  increased 
temperature,  causing  chemical  actions  to  take  place  that  would  not  ensue 
(at  least  at  any  measurable  rate)  under  other  conditions,  t.  e,  less  con- 
densation or  lower  temperature  respectively. 
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time^  the  quantity  of  electricity  conveyed  in  each  interval 
most  at  first  be  nearly  the  same,  bat  will  gradually  diminish. 
These  and  various  other  analogous  points  in  connexion  with 
the  behaviour  of  a  voltameter  as  a  condenser  have  recently 
been  quantitatively  studied  by  Herwig  (Wied.  Ann.  ii.  p.  601, 
and  vi.  p.  305),  whose  results  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  deductions  from  the  general  tneorem  above  stated. 

68.  It  is  evident  that  the  considerations  that  apply  to  the 
form  of  voltaic  combination  produced  by  the  products  of  de- 
composition formed  by  the  passage  of  a  current  through  the 
decomposing-cell  will  equally  apply  if  the  same  products  of 
decomposition  are  introduced  into  the  cell  in  other  ways ; 
so  that  if  two  platinum  plates  are  exposed,  the  one  to  water 
impregnated  with  ordinary  oxygen  gas,  the  other  to  water 
containing  dissolved  hydrogen,  the  two  waters  meeting,  the 
attractive  action  of  the  plates  will  cause  a  more  or  less  nearly 
saturated  aura  to  be  formed  round  each  plate,  and  a  difference 
of  potential  will  be  set  up  between  the  plates  representing  the 
work  that  would  be  gained  by  the  combination  of  the  con- 
densed oxygen  and  hydrogen :  in  fact,  the  form  of  Grove's 
ffas-battery  thus  produced  will  be  identical  in  all  respects  with 
mat  developed  when  water  is  decomposed  in  a  voltameter, 
except  that  in  the  latter  case  the  polarization  is  more  or  less 
enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the  ^'  nascent "  products  of  elec- 
trolysis, at  least  until  these  have  become  wholly  converted  into 
the  ultimate  products.  Such  a  gas-battery  must  therefore 
develop  an  E.M.F.  expressed  by  the  value  of  the  formula 

^=Ea+  [2{(l-n)H}-2(nA)-2(H)]xJ 

now  obtaining;  that  is,  since  n=l, 

«=Ei-{2(/0+2(H)}xJ, 

or,  since  2(130  must  be  extremely  small,  if  not  wholly  negli- 
gible, practically, 

c=Ei-2(A)xJ. 

Hence  tJie  E.M.F.  of  a  hydrogen  and  oxyaen  gas-battery 
cannot  exceed  1*50  voltj  wmch  experimentally  is  found  to 
be  the  case.  Any  thing  that  affects  the  value  of  2(A)yJ 
must  affect  the  E.M.F.  of  a  gas-battery;  accordingly  ffie 
E.M.F.  is  found  to  vary  largefy  with  the  temperature,  the 
nature  of  the  plates,  the  fluid  in  which  the  gases  are  dissolved, 
the  state  of  concentration  of  the  gas-solutions  therein,  the 

Sresence  of  other  gases,  &c. ;  and  in  particular  it  is  found  to 
iminish  with  the  strength  of  the  current  generated  (Morley, 
loc.  cit.  euprh) ;  for  the  more  rapidly  the  films  or  aursB  of 
gases  attracted  and  those  occluded  are  used  up  by  chemical 
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action,  the  less  will  be  the  mean  densities  of  the  aurse,  and 
hence  the  greater  will  be  2(A)  and  the  less  the  value  of  e. 

Experiments  on  the  Influence  of  dissolved  Gases  on  the  Rate  of 
Fall  of  the  Polarization  existent  after  rupture  of  the  original 
I   current  {Subsequent  Polarization), 

69.  It  results  from  the  general  theorem  above  stated  (§61), 
that  the  rate  of  fall  of  the  *^  subsequent  polarization  "  in  any 
given  electrolytic  cell  (e.  g.  a  voltameter)  must  be  more  rapid 
when  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  increase  the  numerical 
value  of  the  term  2(H)  than  when  the  term  is  negligible ; 
that  is,  the  rate  of  fall  must  be  a  minimum  (under  any  given 
conditions)  when  the  fluids  surrounding  the  electrodes  (mem- 
selves  unattacked  by  the  products  of  electrolysis)  have  no  che- 
mical or  physical  action  on  these  products,  and  when  the  elec- 
trodes have  "attracted  and  occluded  as  much  of  the  products  as 
they  possibly  can,  but  must  be  greater  when  these  conditions 
are'  not  fulfilled ;  so  that  in  any  ordinary  voltameter,  if  the 
fluid  surrounding  the  —  electrode  contain  dissolved  oxygen, 
the  rate  of  fall  must  be  greater  than  would  be  the  case  if 
no  dissolved  oxygen  were  present  to  act  on  the  hydrogen  aura ; 
whilst,  ccBteris  paribus^  the  larger  the  electrodes  within  certain 
limits,  the  less  will  probablv  be  the  efiect  of  the  oxygen  dis- 
solved in  a  limited  amount  of  surrounding  fluid  on  the  hydrogen 
aura  as  a  whole.  Experiments  on  the  rate  of  fall  of  "  subse- 
quent polarization  "  have  been  already  made  by  Ayrton  and 
Perry  (Joum.  Tel.  Eng.  v.  p.  391,  1876),  and  the  results  ex- 
pressed as  curves ;  these  observers,  however,  did  not  particu- 
larly examine  the  influence  of  varying  amounts  of  dissolved 
air  &c.  on  the  rate  of  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  Helmholtz, 
Fleming,  and  others  have  noticed  that  when  water  freed  from 
dissolv^  air  by  boiling  is  electrolysed,  the  "  subsequent  pola- 
rization "  diminishes  less  rapidly  than  when  water  containing 
dissolved  air  is  employed. 

The  mode  of  observation  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing the  above  deductions  from  the  theorem  was  much  the  same 
as  that  used  by  Ayrton  and  Perry  (Joe.  cit.).  The  electrodes 
of  a  given  voltameter  were  connected  with  an  electrometer,  a 
suitable  resistance  being  also  in  circuit,  so  that  a  current  of 
known  strength  could  be  passed  for  any  required  length  of 
time :  to  measure  the  current  passing  it  was  found  convenient 
to  employ  a  method  based  on  Ohm's  law,  viz.  reading  off*  the 
difference  of  potential  set  up  by  the  current  between  the  ends 
of  a  known  resistance  by  means  of  a  quadrant-electrometer. 
This  method,  first,  is  independent  of  tne  errors  (due  to  pos- 
sible change  of  zero,  horizontal  magnetic  component,  &c.)  of 
ordinary  galvanometers,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  verified 
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without  throwing  them  out  of  circuit  or  otherwise  varying  the 
current  passing  by  altering  the  total  resistance  in  circuit, 
which  is  impracticable  in  experiments  in  which  it  is  essential 
that  the  current  should  not  sensibly  vary  during  long  periods 
of  time, — ^and,  secondly,  enables  me  value  of  an  extremely 
minute  current  to  be  determined  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
that  of  a  much  stronger  one,  and  even  with  greater  accuracy : 
for  whilst  the  cuiTent  from  a  given  electrometer  is  diminished 
by  throwing  more  and  more  resistance  into  circuit,  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  ends  of  the  resistance  thus  thrown 
into  circuit  is  not  only  not  decreased  but  is  even  increased. 
For  if  ei  be  the  E.M.F.  of  the  electrometer,  Ri  the  resistance 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  ends  of  which  €3  is  mea^ 
sured,  and  Hj  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  the 
current  passing 

C=  ^  =  — ^L_ 
Ri      R1  +  R9 
whence  ^i-^=CRj. 

Hence,  as  C  diminishes  e^  increases,  and  consequently  a  larger 
electrometer-deflection  is  obtained  with  a  smaller  current. 
Tolerably  strong  currents  develop  appreciable  amounts  of  heat 
in  the  resistance-wire,  thus  increasing  its  resistance  and  intro- 
ducing an  error  in  deficiency  in  the  current;  so  that  the 
method  is  more  particularly  applicable  for  minute  currents. 

70.  The  difference  of  potential  set  up  between  the  electrodes 
of  a  voltameter  by  the  passage  of  a  current  C  is  E=«  +  CR, 
where  e  is  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up,  and  R  the  resistance  of 
the  voltameter  (§  57).  If  R  do  not  exceed  100  ohms (100  x  10* 
C.G.S.  units  of  resistance),  and  C  do  not  exceed  0*0001  weber 
(O'OOOOl  C.G.S.  current-unit),  the  value  of  C  Rdoes  not  exceed 
100 X  10»x  0-00001 =0-01  X  10»=0-01  volt;  whilst,  whatever 
the  value  of  C  and  R,  the  E.M.F.  equal  to  the  product  CR  is 
readily  calculable.  If  now  the  difference  of  potential  between 
the  electrodes  E  be  read  off  (in  terms  of  the  scale  of  the  quadrant- 
electrometer)  whilst  the  current  is  passing,  by  noticing  the 
deflection  of  the  spot  of  light  from  the  zero  (readings  being 
taken  on  one  side  only),  and  the  current  be  then  interrupted, 
a  motion  backwards  of  the  spot  through  a  scale-length  equi- 
valent to  CR  will  instantly  ensue,  and  subsequentlv  a  con- 
tinuous motion  backwards  as  the  value  of  e  falls ;  if,  however, 
CR  be  equivalent  to  considerablv  less  than  half  a  scale-division 
of  the  electrometer,  the  first  sudden  motion  backwards  will  be 
entirely  inappreciable.  In  the  following  experiments  the  elec- 
trometer was  so  arranged  that  1  scale-division  represented 
about  0*02  volt  (readings  being  taken  on  one  side  only  of  the 
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zero);  and  consequently  as  long  as  CR  was  less  than  0*01  volt 
(t.  e.  as  long  as  K  did  not  exceed  100  ohms  and  C  0*0001 
weber)  the  nrst  sadden  motion  was  less  than  0'5  scale-division 
and  was  consequently  practically  inappreciable. 

(I.)  Surface  of  each  platinum  electrode  3*2  square  centims. 
Value  of  R=:7-6  ohms  ;  C=-000005  to  -0001  weber ;  so  that 
GR  was  quite  negligible ;  value  of  E  at  moment  of  rupture  of 
current  =  1*60  volt  (average).  The  following  numbers  were 
obtained  as  the  average  of  a  number  of  concordant  observations; 
the  differences  between  the  values  obtained  on  repetition  of  an 
experiment  were,  as  might  be  expected,  much  greater  in  the 
experiments  of  the  A  class  than  in  the  others. 

Fall  of  Bin  volts. 


0. 

_ 

Voltameter 

A. 

B. 

charged  with 

Time  in  seconds 

since  rupture  of 

current. 

UnboUed  add. 

AcidweUboUed 

and  used  as  soon 

as  cold. 

acid  saturated 
with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  at 
the  two  elec- 
trodes respec- 
tively. 

5 

•25 

•20 

•09 

10 

•33 

•25 

•13 

15 

•39 

•32 

•16 

20 

•43 

•37 

•17 

30 

•48 

•46 

•20 

CO 

•59 

•58 

•26 

120 

•70 

•70 

•33 

180 

•76 

•75 

•35 

(II.)  Surface  of  each  electrode  8*0  square  centims.  Value 
of  E  =  11-2  ohms,  current  -OOOOOS  to  -0001  weber ;  so  that 
CK  was  practically  negligible.  Average  value  of  E  at  moment 
of  rupture  of  current  1*80  volt. 

Pall  of  Bin  volts. 


Time  in  seconds. 

A. 

B. 

0. 

5 

•26 

22 

•19 

10 

•33 

•27 

•23 

15 

•39 

•30 

•25 

20 

•43 

•32 

•28 

30 

•48 

•36 

•28 

60 

•62 

•38 

•29 

120 

•56 

•40 

•295 

180 

•68 

•41 

•30 

In  precisely  the  same  way  analogous  numbers  were  obtained 
in  many  other  series  of  experiments^  the  details  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  quote.     Whether  the  electrodes  were  of  gold. 
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platinum,  or  carbon,  whatever  their  size,  and  whatever  the 
value  of  E,  in  all  cases  the  general  character  of  the  numbers 
was  the  same  as  in  these  two  examples  ;  i.  e.  ^A^  rate  of  fall 
toith  acid  containing  dissolved  air  toas  greater  than  that  toith 
add  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  air  dissolved  by  boiling  ; 
whilst  this  again  was  greater  than  that  toith  add  from  which 
the  last  traces  of  dissolved  air  Jiad  been  removed  (from  the  fluid 
surrounding  the  hydrogen-pole)  by  the  slow  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen therefrom,  so  as  to  saturate  the  fluid  with  hydrogen 
and  remove  the  dissolved  oxygen  by  "  electrolytic  convection." 
As  the  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  oxygen  became  more  and 
more  nearly  effected,  the  rate  of  fall  of  polarization  (for  a  given 
initial  value)  gradtudly  approached  a  minimum  value y  beyond 
which  it  never  sank,  this  minimum  doubtless  representing  the 
rate  of  alteration  produced  in  the  auras  by  diff*usion  from  one 
electrode  to  the  other. 

71.  The  following  experiments  are  specimens  of  a  number  of 
other  analogous  ones,  all  of  which  yielded  the  same  general 
result,  viz.  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  rate  of  fall  of 
polarization  is  less  the  larger  the  electrode  surface.  The  volta- 
meters were  precisely  like  those  used  in  the  above  experiments, 
consisting  of  U-tubes  with  pieces  of  platinum-foil  bent  into 
cylinders  and  attached  to  platinum  wires  fused  into  glass  tubes 
which  served  as  mercury-cups — access  of  external  air  being 
prevented  by  closing  each  of  the  two  open  ends  of  tlie  U-tubes 
with  a  doubly  perforated  cork  (of  india  rubber,  or  paraffin), 
the  mercury-cup  tube  passing  air-tight  through  one  perforation 
and  a  delivery-tube  (bent  over  and  dipping  under  mercury  or 
oil)  through  the  other,  so  that  evolved  gas  could  escape  with- 
out admission  of  air.  The  voltameters,  being  filled  with  boiled 
acid  containing  about  27  grammes  of  Hj  SO4  per  100  cubic 
centims.,  were  then  connected  with  a  pair  of  Minotti  ceUs,  a 
large  resistance  being  in  circuit;  so  that  a  feeble  current  passed, 
evolving  one  or  two  cubic  centims.  of  hydrogen  per  day. 
After  some  days  (generally  a  week  to  a  fortnight)  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  fdl  of  polarization  was  arrived  at ;  wnen  this  was 
the  case,  the  electroaes  were  kept  for  anotlier  day  at  some  par- 
ticular difference  of  potential,  arrived  at  by  suitably  altering 
the  current  passing  and  experimented  with  throughout,  and  a 
series  of  observations  made ;  the  electrodes  were  then  again 
brought  to  the  same  difference  of  potential  by  passing  the 
current  again  for  some  time,  and  anotner  series  of  observations 
made;  and  so  on.  Finally,  the  following  values  were  obtained 
from  several  such  series  of  concordant  observations,  the  expe- 
riments being  alike  in  every  respect  save  size  of  electrodes^ — 
the  strength  of  the  acid  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  nearest 
portions  of  the  electrodes  being  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
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thronshonty  and  the  TJ-tnbe  being  the  same  ;  so  that  diffusion 
must  nave  gone  on  at  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  rate 
throaghoa t  The  numbers  in  the  column  headed  ^^  largest ' '  were 
obtained  with  electrodes  each  exposing  27*5  square  centims. 
surfiM^e ;  those  in  the  columns  headed  ^^  medium  a^id  ^^  small- 
est "  with  electrodes  exposing  respectively  3*2  and  0*2  square 
centims.  of  surface.  In  eveiy  case  the  value  of  CR  was  prac- 
tically inappreciable. 
(I.)  Value  of  E  on  breaking  circuit  =1*60  volt. 

Pall  of  E  in  volts. 


Time,in§econds. 

Largest 

Medium. 

SmaUeet 

6 

•06 

•09 

•19 

10 

•08 

•13 

•27 

20 

•10 

•17 

•37 

30 

•12 

•20 

•46 

60 

•16 

•26 

•61 

120 

•19 

•33 

•76 

180 

•22 

•35 

•84 

(II.)  Value  of  E  on  breaking  circuit  =  1'05  volt. 


6 

less  than  -01 

•03 

•17 

10 

•01 

•04 

•25 

20 

•02 

•05 

•31 

30 

•03 

•06 

•37 

60 

•04 

•07 

•44 

120 

•06 

•09 

•49 

180 

•07 

•10 

•52 

It  is  evident  from  these  numbers,  specimens  of  many  similar 
experiments,  that  the  predictions  from  the  general  theorem 
mentioned  in  §  69  are  completely  verified  by  experiment.  It 
may  be  noticed  in  passing  Uiat  vrith  the  "  largest "  voltameter, 
when  the  value  of  E  on  breaking  circuit  was  below  1  volt,  the 
minimum  rate  of  fall  of  polarization  was  so  slow  that  no 
visible  motion  of  the  spot  of  light  occurred  even  during  many 
seconds,  and  widi  still  lower  values  of  E  even  after  several 
minutes. 

72.  The  following  experiments  are  also  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject,  as  indicating  how  the  rate  of  fall  of 
polarization  is  affected  not  only  by  the  removal  of  the  aurae 
of  gas  round  the  electrodes  by  dimision  from  one  to  the  other 
of  fluid  containing  dissolved  gas,  but  also  by  the  solution  of 
the  aura  in  the  fluid  itself  (if  not  saturated  with  the  gas  con- 
stituting the  aura),  and  also  by  the  passage  of  gas  into  or  out 
from  the  interior  of  the  electrode,  thus  causing  a  diminution  in 
the  aura  or  vice  versd.  Platinum-  or  gold-foil  electrodes  of 
various  sizes  being  arranged  in  U-shapeavoltameters  like  those 
just  described,  a  gentle  current  was  passed  for  some  days,  so  as 
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to  saturate  as  far  as  po8sible,not  only  the  liquids  surrounding  the 
electrodes  with  the  gases  respectively  evolved  on  the  electrodes, 
but  also  the  interior  of  the  foils  with  occluded  cases.  The  elec- 
trodes were  then  rapidly  removed,  rinsed  wiui  recently  boiled 
just  cool  acid  to  remove  adherent  solution  of  hydrogen  or 
oxygen,  and  dipped  into  a  U-tube  containing  the  same  recently 
boiled  just  cool  acid.  On  connecting  the  two  pieces  of  foil  with 
a  quad[rant-electrometer  a  consider^le  potential  difference  was 
at  once  indicated.  The  two  pieces  of  foil  were  then  connected 
by  a  shortcircuiting  wire  for  a  short  time  (ten  seconds  usu- 
ally) ;  on  removal  of  the  wire,  the  foils  being  still  connected 
with  the  electrometer,  the  spot  of  light  moved  regularly  for  a 
considerable  time,  indicating  a  gradual  increase  in  the  E.M.F. 
of  the  voltaic  arrangement  thus  produced,  from  0  at  the  mo- 
ment of  removal  of  the  shortcircuiting  wire  up  to  a  maximum, 
which  was  maintained  for  some  time,  after  wnich  the  E.M.F. 
gradually  fell,  precisely  as  in  the  experiments  just  described. 
It  is  evicfent  that  this  development  ana  rise  of  the  E.M.F.  set  up 
was  due  to  the  formation  and  increase  of  an  aura  of  gas  round 
each  electrode,  the  source  of  which  was  qlearly  the  gas  occluded 
internally  in  each  respectively,  the  which  gas  now  passed  out- 
wards by  a  reversal  of  the  process  by  which  jt  formerly  passed 
inwards.  The  following  three  sets  of  readings  (averages  of 
fairly  concordant  repetitions  of  each  experiment^  will  serve  as 
specimens  of  a  large  number  of  analogous  results  ;  the  num- 
bers show  the  EJtf.F.  set  up  after  the  annexed  time  had 
elapsed : — 


Yoltameter  used 

"Largest." 

'•Largest" 

"Medium." 

Value  of  B  on  breaking  circuit"] 
in  the  first  instance  (had  been  1 

preyiously) 

105  volt. 

1^95  Tolt. 

2-20  volts. 

Time,  after  remoTal  of  shortcir- 
cuiting wire : — 
5  seconds............ 

Tolt. 
•14 
•19 
•21 
•23 
•25 
•27 
•28 
•29 
•29 
•28 
•28 
•27 
•26 
•245 
•235 
•23 

volt 
•35 
•41 
•43 
•45 
•47 
•52 
•65 
•57 
•59 
•59 
•57 
•53 
•49 
•44 
•42 
•40 

volt 
•39 
•44 
•47 
•50 
•52 
•66 
•68 
•59 
•60 
•58 
•66 
•50 
•34 
•31 
•29 
•28 

10      , 

16      „       

20      „       , 

80      „      

1  minute.... 

2  minutes    

3      „          

7        ...:;:;:.;;: 

10    , ; 

15        ;;;;;;;::::::: 

30  , 

1  hour 

2  hours    

3  „        

4    „        
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In  these  three  cases  the  maximam  E.M.F.  was  attained 
respectively  after  about  3-7,  7-10,  and  7  minutes.  The  value 
of  the  maximum  was  much  higher  in  the  second  case  than  in 
the  first,  indicating  a  much  greater  amount  of  gas  occluded, 
as  mi^ht  be  anticipated,  since  a  much  more  rapid  current 
flowea  durinc  the  period  before  the  electrodes  were  discon- 
nected from  the  battery,  the  current  being  near  to  'OOOOOl 
and  •000020  weber  during  these  periods  in  the  first  and 
second  cases  respectively.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  a 
still  more  rapid  current  (about  -000025)  flowed  in  the  third 
case,  the  maximum  attained  was  scarcely  higher  than  that  in 
the  second,  because  the  smaller  surface  of  the  electrode  caused 
the  rate  of  loss  of  aura  by  solution  in  the  unsaturated  sur- 
rounding fluid  and  division  away  of  the  solution  thus  formed 
to  another  part  of  the  U-tube  to  be  relatively  larger  in  this 
case ;  consequently  the  rate  of  fall  after  the  maximum  had 
been  reached  was  considerably  more  rapid. 

73.  A  curious  efiect  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  gradual 
passage  outwards  from  electrodes  of  occluded  gases  and  the 
formation  of  an  aura  round  each,  thus  virtually  setting  up  a 
kind  of  Grove's  gas  battery.  If  the  current  passing  through 
a  voltameter  be  suddenly  largely  diminished  Tbut  not  altogether 
interrupted)  by  diminishing  the  E.M.F.  or  the  battery  used, 
a  considerable  decrease  is  brought  about  in  the  counter 
E.M.F.  set  up  in  the  voltameter ;  that  is,  the  value  of 
ir=Ei+  [2{(l-n)H}-2rnA)-2(H)]YJ  diminishes.  The 
passage  outwards  of  occluded  gas  from  tie  interior  of  the  elec- 
trodes,hbwever,  tends  to  increase  the  aura  round  each  electrode, 
and  consequently  to  diminish  2(nA),  and  hence  to  increase  e ; 
and  the  result  is  that  the  voltameter  behaves  for  a  while  like  a 
more  powerful  opposed  battery;  so  that  the  current  for  a  tim^ 
passes  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  due  to  tlie  primary  eleo^ 
tromotor :  of  course  this  efiect  can  only  be  produced  when  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  primary  electromotor  (after  me  reduction  in  its 
E.M.F.)  does  not  exceed  some  particular  limit.  If  the  expe- 
riment be  modified  by  shortcircuiting  the  electrodes  of  the 
voltameter  before  again  coupling  them  to  the  battery  after 
reducing  its  E.M.F.,  the  current  will  at  first  pass  in  the  normal 
direction  due  to  the  battery ;  but  as  the  occluded  gases  pass 
outwards  from  the  interior  of  the  electrodes  and  so  form  an 
aura  round  each,  the  current  passing  gradually  diminishes  in 
strength  until  it  becomes  nil,  and  mially  passes  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  just  as  it  would  have  done  at  first  had  the  vol- 
tameter not  been  shortcircuited.  For  example,  a  current  of 
about  -00005  weber  (capable  of  evolving  about  0'5  cubic  cen- 
tim.  of  hydrogen  per  day)  was  passed  for  several  days  through 
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a  voltameter  till  the  liquids  surrounding  the  electrodes  were 
saturated  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  respectively,  for  which 
purpose  a  battery  of  two  Minotti  cells  was  used.  One  Minotti 
cell  was  then  excluded  from  the  circuity  a  resistance  of  50,000 
ohms  being  included  therein  (the  current  being  measured  bv 
determining  the  difierence  of  potential  set  up  between  the  ends 
of  this  resistance,  as  described  in  §  69),  and  the  voltameter- 
plates  shortcircuited  for  a  few  seconds.  After  removing  the 
shortcircuiting  wire,  the  current  passed  at  a  rapidly  slackening 
rate  in  the  direction  due  to  the  Minotti  cell ;  but  in  a  very 
few  minutes  it  ceased  to  flow  altogether,  and  then  began  to 
flow  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  shortcircuiting  of  the  vol- 
tameter-plates was  then  repeated  for  two  minutes,  after  which 
the  current  flowed  in  the  normal  direction  at  a  gradually 
slackening  rate :  after  one  hour  the  current  still  flowed  in  the 
normal  direction  and  had  a  value  of  +0*0000034  weber;  but 
soon  it  became  reduced  to  zero  again,  and  tiien  flowed  in  the 
reverse  direction,  having  a  value  of  — 0*0000017  weber  after 
two  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  second  shortoircuiting.  After 
twenty  hours  more  the  current  was  so  small  that  its  direction 
was  inappreciable;  but  on  removing  the  electrodes  and  igni- 
ting them  and  then  replacing  them,  it  flowed  continuously  in 
the  normal  direction.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  many 
other  analogous  experiments. 

The  graoual  setting-up  again  of  an  E.M.F.  after  short- 
circuiting  the  electrodes  of  a  voltameter  has  been  already 
previous^  noticed  by  Ayrton  and  Perry,  and  the  effect  gene- 
rally compared  by  them  to  the  residual  charge  of  a  Leyden 
jar ;  ihejr  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  observed  the  gra- 
dual extinction  and  reversal  of  the  current  just  described. 

74.  It  should  further  result  from  the  general  theory  of  elec- 
trolysis above  stated,  that  if  the  electrodes  of  a  voltameter  are 
shorteircuited  whilst  still  in  contact  with  the  fluid  saturated 
with  gases  surrounding  them,  on  removing  the  shorteircuitinff 
wire  the  reproduction  of  an  aura  round  each  electrode  wifl 
take  place  much  more  rapidly  than  will  be  the  case  were  the 
electrodes  removed  and  placed  in  fresh  acid  not  saturated  with 
gas,  as  in  the  experimente  described  in  §  72 ;  for  in  the  former 
case  the  loss  of  aura  produced  by  the  passage  outwards  of 
occluded  gas  owing  to  solution  in  the  liquia  will  be  much 
smaller  than  that  t^ng  place  in  the  latter  case.  That  this  is 
so  the  following  numbers  show,  samples  of  numerous  similar 
observations  made^  each  series  of  numbers  being  the  average 
of  several  fairly  accordant  sets  of  determinations. 

(I.)  Platinum  electrodes,  exposing  a  surface  of  27*4  square 
centims.  each,  kept  at  a  difference  of  potential  of  1*95  volt  in 
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each  case  for  several  days  before  the  observations  were  made, 
the  current  passing  being  near  to  •00002  weber.  Shortcir- 
caited  for  ten  seconds. 


Period  sinoe  cessation 
of  the  shortoircuitiiig. 


Electrodes  not  remored 
from  the  add^  used 
whilst  the  original  cur- 
rent passed. 


Electrodes  removed, 
rinsed,  and  placed  in 
fresh  acid  (recently 
boiled  and  just  cooled) 
before  shortdrcuiting. 


During  1st  minute . 

2nd  „ 

3rd  „ 

3rd-6th  „ 

6th-10th  „ 

10th-20th  „ 

20th-30th  ., 

30th-60th  „ 

e0th-120th  „ 

120th-180th  „ 

180th-240th  „ 


Steady  rise  to 
Further  rise  to 


TOlt 

•86 

•95 

l-( 


111 
1-24 
126 

Attained  maximum  1*27 
Constant  at  1^27 

SUght  fall  to  1*265 

126 
125 


Steady  rise  to 
Further  rise  to 


Attained  maximum 
Slight  fall  to 
Further  fall  to 


TOlt 

•52 
•55 
•56 
•58 
•59 
•55 
•53 
•49 
•44 
•42 
•40 


(II.)  Electrodes  exposing  a  surface  of  3*2  square  centims. 
each,  kept  at  potential- difference  of  2*20  volts,  the  current 
being  near  '000025  weber.     Shortcircnited  for  ten  seconds. 


Period  sinoe  cessation 
of  the  shortcircuiting. 


Electrodes  not  remoYed 
from  the  acid  used 
whilst  the  original  cur- 
rent passed. 


Electrodes  remoyed, 
rinsed,  and  placed  in 
firesh  add  (recently 
boiled  and  just  cooled) 
before  shortcircuiting. 


Duringflrst  7  minutes 

7th>20th  minute. 

20th-30th      „ 

30th-«0th      „ 

60th-120th     „ 

120th-180th     „ 

18Oth-240th     „ 


Steady  rise  to 

tt  It      n 

Constant  at 
Slight  fall  to 
Further  fall  to 


TOlt 

•60 
•63 
•63 
•61 
•57 
•51 
•49 


Steady  rise  to 
Slight  faU  to 
Further  faU  to 


volt. 
•60 
•54 
•50 
•34 
•31 
•29 
•28 


75.  The  absolute  mass  of  gas  occlnded  by  even  moderately 
large  foil  electrodes  is  but  minute  ;  on  Sprengelpumping  at 
a  red  heat  a  platinum-foil  electrode  of  about  160  square 
centims.  total  surface  (about- 16  centims.  long,  and  5  broad), 
weighing  four  grammes,  only  barely  reco^izable  traces  of 
hydrogen  were  obtained,  even  when  the  electrode  had  been 
used  for  a  long  time  and  hydrogen  copiously  evolved  from 
its  surface  during  electrolysis.  The  presence  of  occluded 
hydrogen,  however,  can  readily  be  observed  by  chemical  tests 
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such  as  the  reduction  of  ferric  to  ferrous  salts,  &c.  One  of 
the  most  sensitive  was  found  to  be  that  used  by  Osann  (Pogff . 
Ann.  xcv.  pp.  311  and  315),  viz.  washing  the  electrode 
(in  recently  boiled  just  cool  distilled  water),  and  then  im- 
mersing it  in  a  clear  brown-yellow  solution  of  mixed  ferric 
chloride  and  potassium  ferricyanide.  In  afew  minutes,according 
to  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  occluded,  a  distinct  blue  preci- 
pitate forms  on  the  surface  of  the  platinum,  due  either  to  the 
conversion  of  ferri-  into  ferrocyanide,  or  to  the  reduction  of 
ferric  to  ferrous  chloride,  or  both  together.  In  this  way  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  can  be  distinguished  in  a  platinum 
electrode  (ignited  in  oxygen  previously  to  use  in  the  volta- 
meter), even  when  no  visible  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas 
from  ite  surface  has  occurred,  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  used 
being  too  small  to  admit  of  a  steady  current  passing  at  a  rate 
more  rapid  than  that  representing  the  rate  at  whicn  removal 
of  the  aura  of  condensed  gas  by  the  effects  of  diffusion  (§  70) 
takes  place — for  instance,  when  the  battery-E.M.P.  is  not 
greater  than  1*4  to  1*5  volt  (Part  iv.  §  84  ^  seq.).  In 
applying  this  test,  however,  too  much  reliance  must  not  be 
placed  on  the  formation  of  a  blue  precipitate  after  the  lapse  of 
a  long  time ;  for  organic  matters  and  reducing  gases  and 
vapours  from  the  air  are  apt  to  be  absorbed  by  the  ferric 
ferrocyanide  liquor,  causing  reduction,  especially  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light.  Moreover  even  platinum  recently  ignited 
and  cooled  in  o^gen,  when  placed  in  the  solution,  becomes 
covered  with  a  thin  blue  film  after  a  considerable  time  (some 
hours  or  days),  suggesting  the  possible  reduction  of  ferri- 
cyanide to  ferrocyanide  with  simultaneous  production  of 
platinocyanide.  Gold  acts  in  this  way  much  more  rapidly 
than  platinum.  In  applying  this  test  in  the  above-cited  ob- 
servations, check  experiments  were  always  made  with  a  second 
piece  of  platinum  foil  of  about  the  same  size  recently  ignited: 
the  blue  deposit  on  the  foil  used  as  electrode  was  then  found 
to  be  notable  or  considerable  when  none  at  all  was  visible  on 
the  check  piece. 

76.  From  the  general  theory  of  electrolysis  and  the  ex- 
periments above  described,  and  the  much  more  numerous 
analogous  observations  made  but  not  described  in  detail  for 
the  sake  of  saving  space,  it  results  that  the  condition  of  the 
aura  round  each  electrode  of  a  voltameter  that  has  been  used 
for  decomposing  water  at  a  given  period  since  rupturing  the 
original  current  is  influenced  by  many  circumstances.  The 
aura  round  the  —  electrode,  for  example,  has  a  particular 
mean  density  at  the  moment  of  breaking  circuit,  whilst  that 
round   the  +  electrode  has  some  other  mean  density,  the 
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polarization  then  existent  being  governed  by  the  proportions 
of  "  nascent "  hydrogen  and  oxygen  that  were  being  evolved 
the  instant  previonsty  and  the  mean  densities  of  flie  anrse, 
i,  e.  by  the  values  of  n^  and  n^  and  hi  and  A,  in  the  expression 

^=Ei  +  Ul -ni)H, -njA,  +  (1  -  nj)H3-nA-2(H)}xJ 

(§  61).  After  the  lapse  of  a  given  time^  however,  more  or  less 
of  the  "  nascent "  nydrogen  and  oxygen  have  rearranged 
themselves,  and  more  or  less  of  the  original  aura  round  each 
electrode  has  become  reconverted  into  water  by  the  eflfects  of 
diffusion  (bringing  oxygen-containing  fluid  to  the  hydrogen- 
electrode  and  vice  versd)  ;  so  that  from  these  causes  nj  ana  n^ 
have  increased,  each  of  iiiese  changes  diminishing  the  value 
of  Cy  the  polarization.  Simultaneously,  however,  each  aura 
has  been  more  or  less  reinforced  bv  the  passage  outwards  of 
occluded  gas  from  within,  each  of  these  changes  tending  to 
increase  e.  Presumably  the  greater  the  extent  to  which  the 
aura  was  wasted,  so  to  speak,  by  diffusion,  the  more  rapidly 
would  this  outward  passage  of  occluded  gases  take  place  ;  so 
that  finally  the  rate  of  fell  of  polarization  is  gradually  re- 
tarded, first  because  as  the  "  nascent "  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
become  expended  by  spontaneous  rearrangement  this  source 
of  fall  of  polarization  regularly  diminishes,  and  secondly 
because  the  greater  the  fall  the  more  energetic  is  the  restoring 
influence  of  the  outward  passage  of  the  occluded  gases,  at 
least  until  ihe  amount  occluded  becomes  materially  reduced  in 
quantitv.  When  the  amount  of  fall  is  such  that  the  rate  of 
outwara  passage  of  occluded  gases  almost  balances  the  rate  of 
wasting  of  aura  through  diffusion,  the  rate  of  fall  of  polarization 
becomes  almost  insensible,  at  any  rate  for  periods  of  time  not 
too  prolonged.  This  point  was  reached  in  many  of  the  ex- 
periments, in  particular  those  with  the  "  largest "  voltameter 
and  polarizations  of  values  not  exceeding  a  few  tenths  of  a 
volt  (§  71).  Ultimately,  however,  the  occluded  gases  become 
exhausted  and  the  aurae  diminish  to  inappreciable  quantities, 
the  value  of  e  diminishing  to  a  quantity  too  small  to  measure. 
This  result  requires  an  enormous  length  of  time  to  bring 
it  about  by  the  action  of  diffiision  only  ;  if,  however,  the 
voltameter-plates  are  united  by  an  external  connecting-wire, 
a  current  flows  through  that  wire,  and  work  is  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  energy  stored  up,  so  to  speak,  in  the  aurae  and 
occluded  gases  of  the  electrodes.  The  capacity  of  the  con- 
denser virtually  formed  by  the  voltameter-plates  simply  means 
the  quantity  of  electricity  that  can  be  made  to  flow  in  this 
way,  and  will  approach  the  more  nearly  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  that  passed  in  forming  the  aurso  and  charging  the 
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electrodes  with  occluded  gases  the  less  has  been  the  waste  of 
aurae  by  difiFasion  &c.  During  the  passage  of  the  current, 
the  auras  and  the  occluded  gases  are  used  up  bj  chemical 
action,  just  as  the  zinc  is  in  an  ordinary  cell ;  and  as  their 
quantity  diminishes,  the  eflfective  E.M.F.  of  the  voltaic  couple 
formed  by  the  plates  also  diminishes. 

If  through  leakage  of  the  apparatus,  or  other  causes,  at- 
mospheric air  obtains  access  to  the  liquid  surrounding  the 
—electrode,  the  dissolved  oxygen  thence  resulting  will  ofjcourse 
tend  to  reduce  the  aura  of  hydrogen  by  a  chemical  action  of 
a  kind  akin  to  the  "  local  action "  of  an  ordinary  voltaic 
element,  L  e,  not  contributing  to  the  work  done  by  the 
current  generated.  In  this  case  the  rate  of  fall  of  the  "  sub- 
sequent polarization  "  (the  electrode  not  being  connected  by 
a  wire'  so  as  to  produce  a  current)  will  be  more  or  less  en- 
hanced above  the  rate  due  to  difiusion  only,  as  above  described 
(§  70)  ;  whilst  if  the  electrodes  are  connected  and  a  current 
is  made  to  pass,  the  E.M.F.  of  the  voltaic  couple  thus  produced 
will  diminish  more  rapidly  than  would  be  the  case  were  no 
dissolved  oxygen  present  in  the  liquid  round  the  hydrogen- 
plate,  just  as  the  zinc  of  an  ordinary  cell  wastes  more  rapidly 
when  there  is  local  action  than  it  does  when  there  is  not,  other 
things  being  equal. 

XXV.  On  Copying  Diffraction-Crating  a  y  and  on  some  Pheno^ 
mena  connnected  therewith.  By  Lord  Baylbigh,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge, 

IN  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  February  and  March  1874  I  gave  an 
account  of  experiments  in  the  photographic  reproduction 
of  gratings  ruled  with  lines  at  a  rate  of  3000  and  6000  to  the 
inch.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  further  experience,  extend- 
ing to  more  closely  ruled  gratings,  and  have  examined  more 
minutely  certain  points  wnich  I  was  then  obliged  to  leave 
unexplained.  The  present  communication  is  thus  to  be  re- 
garded as  supplementary  to  the  former. 

Some  years  ago  Prof.  Quincke  described  an  unphoto- 
graphic  process  by  which  he  had  succeeded  in  copying  en- 
graved glass  gratings.  He  began  by  depositing  a  thin 
coating  of  silver  by  the  chemical  method  upon  the  face  of  the 
grating.  The  conducting  layer  thus  obtained  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  an  electrolytic  cell,  and  thickened  by  the  deposit  of 
copper,  until  stout  enough  to  be  detached  from  the  glass 
substratum.  In  this  way  ne  prepared  an  accurate  cast  of  the 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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glass  surface,  faced  with  higUy  reflecting  silver.  Since  the 
optical  depth  of  the  lines  is  increased  some  four  times,  these 
gratings  usually  give  much  brighter  spectra  than  the  glass 
orimnals. 

rrof.  Quincke  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  some  specimens  of 
his  work,  giving  extremely  beautiful  spectra.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that,  though  carefully  preserved,  these  gratings  deterio- 
rated after  a  time,  apparently  either  from  insufficient  thickness, 
or  from  imperfect  adhesion  of  the  silver  layer.  In  my  own 
attempts  I  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  defect  by  not  allowing 
the  silver  to  dry  before  transference  to  the  electrolytic  cell, 
and  by  commencing  the  electric  deposit  with  a  silver  instead 
of  with  a  copper  solution.  I  did  not,  however,  succeed  in 
finding  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  plating-liquid.  In  the 
ordinary  cyanide  solution  the  silver  was  at  once  loosened  from 
the  glass.  In  other  solutions  the  grating  could  be  immersed 
with  impunity,  but  the  film  began  to  strip  as  soon  as  the 
current  passed.  Using  acetate  of  silver,  however,  I  was  able 
to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  thickening.  I  also  found  ad- 
vantage from  commencing  the  deposit  of  copper  with  a 
neutral  solution.  Afker  the  layer  had  attained  a  moderate 
thickness,  its  edges  were  dipped  in  melted  paraffine ;  and  it 
was  then  transferred  to  the  usual  acid  solution  of  copper. 
I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  any  precautions  against 
toogreat  an  adhesion  between  the  silver  and  the  glass. 

These  copies  are  now  four  years  old,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  deteriorated.  A  slight  yellow  tarnish,  due  probably 
to  sulphur,  can  be  removed  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  There 
is,  however,  one  defect  which  I  nave  not  been  able  to  avoid. 
The  silver  surface  is  never  sufficiently  flat  to  bear  much  mag- 
nifying-power.  Unless  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  the 
use  of  such  gratings  must  be  limited  to  cases  where  brilliancy 
and  not  hi^  defining-power  is  the  desirable  quality.  For 
most  purposes  the  photographic  method  of  reproduction  is  to 
be  preferred  as  far  easier  and  quicker.  Among  various  pro- 
cesses of  this  kind,  I  am  still  inclined  to  give  me  preference 
to  that  in  which  coUodio-chloride  of  silver  is  employed,  with 
subsequent  treatment  with  mercury*  The  only  trouble  that 
I  have  met  with  is  the  tendency  of  the  soluble  salts  to  crys- 
tallize in  the  film  ;  but  this  can  generally  be  avoided  with  a 
little  judgment.  As  these  photographs  cannot  well  be 
varnished,  some  doubts  might  have  been  entertained  as  to  their 
permanence ;  but  I  find  that  copies  now  more  than  seven 
years  old  are  none  the  worse.  For  gratings  to  be  subjected 
to  rough  treatment,  the  various  albumen  processes  ofier 
decidea  advantages. 
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In  my  former  paper  I  stated  my  opinion  that  the  photo- 
graphic method  of  reproduction  woula  be  applicable  to  lines 
finer  than  any  that  I  nad  then  tried  (6000  to  inch).  In  the 
summer  of  1879  an  opportunity  afforded  itself  of  submitting 
the  matter  to  the  test  of  actual  trial  Uirough  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Rutherford^  who  presented  me  with  a  beautiful  glass 
grating  containing  n^ariy  12,000  lines,  ruled  at  the  rate  of 
17,280  to  the  inch.  Tne  copies,  taken  with  suitable  pre- 
cautions to  secure  a  good  contact,  were  completely  successful, 
so  far  as  the  spectrum  of  the  first  order  is  concerned.  Indeed 
careful  comparison  showed  no  appreciable  difference  between 
the  defining-power  of  the  original  and  of  the  copies ;  and  with 
respect  to  brightness  some  of  the  copies  had  ike  advantage* 
On  a  former  occasion*  I  have  shown  that  the  theoretical 
resolving-power  in  the  orange  region  of  the  spectrum  is 
equal  to  that  obtainable  from  a  prismatic  spectroscope  with 
12^  per  cent,  of  "  extra  dense  flint ;"  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  actual  resolving-power  fell  far  short.  This  is  a 
considerable  result  to  obtain  with  a  photograph  which  may 
be  taken  in  half  an  hour  at  a  cost  of  two  or  three  shillings. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  when  we  turn  to  the  spectrum 
of  the  second  order.  Used  in  this  way  the  original  gives 
magnificent  results  ;  but  they  are  not  reproduced  in  the  copies. 
Some  parts  of  the  photograph  will  sometimes  show  a  faint 
spectrum  of  the  second  order  ;  but  it  is  usually  traversed  by 
one  or  more  dark  bands,  whose  nature  will  presently  be  ex- 
amined more  at  length. 

As  a  rule,  glass  (or  at  any  rate  transparent)  originals  only 
would  be  used  for  purposes  of  reproduction  ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  curiosiiy  I  tried  wniat  could  be  done  in  copying  an  original 
ruled  on  speculum-metal.  The  specimen  experimented  upon 
was  similar  to  my  own,  both  as  to  the  total  number  of  lines 
and  as  to  the  degree  of  closeness,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode.  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  it.  In  this 
case  the  light  of  the  sun  had  to  pass  through  the  sensitive 
film  before  it  could  reach  the  speculum-metal ;  it  was  then 
reflected  back,  and  in  returning  through  the  film  impressed 
the  ruled  structure.  No  very  brilliant  result  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  I  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  copy  which  gave 
very  fair  results  when  tested  upon  the  sun. 

Li  my  former  paper  I  mentioned  that  when  a  spectrum  of 
high  order  is  thrown  upon  the  eye,  there  usually  appear  upon 
the  grating  a  certain  number  of  irregular  dark  bands.  These 
are  flie  places  at  which  the  copy  fails  to  produce  the  spec- 
trum in  question.  With  lines  not  closer  tnan  3000  or  6000 
♦  PhU.  Mag.  Oct.  1879. 
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to  the  inch^  and  with  reasonably  flat  glass  as  support  to  the 
photographic  film,  these  bands  rarely  invade  the  first  or  second 
spectnun.  When,  however,  we  come  to  17,000  lines  to  the 
inch,  it  requires  pretty  fiat  glass  and  some  precautions  in 
printing  to  keep  even  flie  first  spectrum  free  from  them. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  the  formation  of  these 
bands  was  a  question  of  the  distance  between  the  ruled  surface 
of  the  original  and  the  sensitive  film ;  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  year  or  so  that  I  havo  submitted  the  point  to  special 
experiment.  For  this  purpose  I  substitute  for  plane-parallel 
glass  as  a  substratum  for  the  sensitive  film  the  convex  surface 
of  a  lens  of  moderate  curvature.  As  in  the  experiment  of 
Newton's  rings,  we  obtain  in  this  way  an  interval  gradually 
increasing  from  the  point  of  contact  outwards,  and  thus 
upon  one  plate  secure  a  record  of  the  efiect  upon  the  copy  of 
varying  degrees  of  closeness.  When  a  spectrum  of  any  order 
is  tnrown  upon  the  eye,  those  places  upon  the  grating  where 
the  spectrum  in  question  fails  appear  as  dark  rings.  My  first 
experiment  of  this  kind  was  made  with  the  Rutherfurd  grating, 
in  order  principally  to  find  out  how  close  a  contact  was  really 
necessary  for  copying.  From  the  diameter  of  the  first  dark 
ring,  in  conjunction  with  a  rough  estimate  of  the  curvature 
of  the  lens,  I  concluded  that  the  interval  between  the  surfaces 
should  nowhere  much  exceed  yo^  ^  of  an  inch.  It  appeared 
at  the  same  time  that  the  clmnce  was  remote  of  obtaining 
a  satisfactory  performance  in  the  spectrum  of  the  second  order. 
About  this  time  the  theoretical  views  occurred  to  me  which 
will  presently  be  explained,  and  I  purposed  to  check  them 
by  more  careful  measurements  than  I  had  yet  attempted.  In 
the  course  of  last  summer,  however,  I  found  accidentally  that 
Fox  Talbot  had  made,  many  years  ago*,  some  kindred  ob- 
servations ;  and  the  perusal  of  his  account  of  them  induced  me 
to  alter  somewhat  my  proposed  line  of  attack.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  quote  here  Fox  Talbot's  brief  statement : — 

"  About  ten  or  twenty  feet  from  the  radiant  point,  I  placed 
in  the  path  of  the  ray  an  equidistant  grating  f  made  by 
Fraunhofer,  with  its  lines  vertical.  I  then  viewed  the  light 
which  had  passed  through  this  gating  with  a  lens  of  con- 
siderable roagnifyinff-power.  The  appearance  was  very 
curious,  being  a  regiilar  alternation  of  numerous  lines  of  bands 
of  red  and  green  colour,  having  their  directions  parallel  to  the 
lines  of  the  grating.  On  removing  the  lens  a  little  further 
from  the  grating,  flie  bands  gradually  changed  their  colours, 

♦  Phil.  Mag.  Dec.  1830. 

t  A  plate  of  glass  covered  with  gold  leaf,  on  which  several  hundred 
parallel  ones  are  cut,  in  order  to  transmit  the  light  at  eqtial  intervals. 
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and  became  alternately  blue  and  yellow.  When  the  lens  was  a 
little  more  removed^  the  bands  again  became  red  and  green. 
And  this  change  continued  to  ^e  place  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  times^  as  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  grating 
increased.  In  all  cases  the  bands  exhibited  two  comple- 
mentary colours. 

'*  It  was  very  curious  to  observe  that,  though  the  grating 
was  greatly  out  of  the  focus  of  the  lens,  yet  the  appearance  of 
the  bands  was  perfectlv  distinct  and  well  defined. 

"  This,  however,  only  happens  when  the  radiant  point  has 
a  very  small  apparent  diameter,  in  which  case  the  distance  of 
the  lens  may  be  increased,  even  up  to  one  or  two  feet  from  the 
grating,  without  much  impairing  the  beauty  and  distinctness 
of  the  coloured  bands.  So  that  if  the  source  of  light  were  a 
mere  mathematical  point,  it  appears  possible  that  this  distance 
might  be  increased  without  limit ;  or  that  the  disturbance  in 
the  luminiferous  undulations  caused  by  the  interposition  of 
the  grating  continues  indefinitely,  and  has  no  tendency  to 
subside  of  itself.'' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  what  was  seen  by 
the  eye  in  this  experiment  in  any  position  of  the  magnifying 
lens  was  the  same  as  would  have  been  depicted  upon  a  photo- 
graphic plate  situated  at  its  focus,  at  least  if  the  same  kind  of 
rays  had  been  operative  in  both  cases.  Talbot's  observa- 
tions are  therefore  to  the  point  as  determining  the  efiect  of 
varying  intervals  in  photographic  copying. 

On  Sie  whole  the  above  description  a^ees  well  with  what 
I  had  expected  from  theory.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  admit 
that  the  red  and  green  coloration  could  disappear  and  revive 
an  indefinite  number  of  times.  The  appearance  of  colour  at 
all  shows  that  the  phenomenon  varies  with  the  wave-length, 
and  accordingly  that  it  would  (as  in  all  such  cases  when  white 
light  is  used)  ultimately  be  lost.  Besides  the  limit  imposed 
by  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  source  of  light,  there  must 
be  another  depending  upon  the  variation  of  wave-length 
within  the  range  concerned. 

In  trying  to  repeat  Talbot's  experiment  I  found  that  even 
the  3000-to-the-inch  grating  was  too  fine  to  be  conveniently 
employed ;  and  eventually  I  fell  back  upon  a  very  coarse  grating 
made  some  years  ago  by  photographing  (with  the  camera  and 
lens)  a  piece  of  striped  stufi*.  By  comparison  of  coincidences 
with  the  divisions  of  fine  ivory  scale  (vernier  fashion),  the 

rjriod  was  determined  as  '0104  inch.  As  a  source  of  light 
used  a  slit  placed  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  grating,  and 
backed  by  a  fish-tail  gas-flame  seen  edgeways.  In  order  to 
observe  the  appearances  behind  the  gratmg,  a  lens  of  moderate 
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magnifying-power  was  sufficient.  This  lens  was  moved 
graduailv  back  until  something  distinctive  was  seen  ;  and  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  grating  was  then  measured 
and  recorded.  In  order  to  render  the  light  more  nearly  mo- 
nochromatic, pieces  of  red  or  green  glass  were  usually  held 
in  front  of  the  eye. 

With  red  light  the  nearly  equal  bright  and  dark  bars  are 
seen  in  focus  when  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  grating 
is  If  inch.  As  the  distance  is  increased,  the  definition  dete- 
riorates, and  is  worst  at  a  distance  of  3f .  In  this  position  the 
proper  period  ('0104  inch)  is  lost,  but  subordinate  fluctuations 
of  brightness  in  shorter  periods  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
thoroughlv  flat  field  of  view.  As  the  distance  is  further  in- 
BO^  the  definition  appears  to  improve,  until  at  distances 


creased 


5}  and  6f  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  at  nrst.  The  definition  in 
an  intermediate  position  such  as  6^  is  distinctly  inferior,  but 
is  far  from  being  lost  as  in  position  3|.  From  the  theoretical 
point  of  view,  to  be  presently  explained,  these  two  positions 
of  extra  good  definition  are  not  to  be  distinguished.  They 
relate  ramer  to  the  sharpness  of  the  edffe  of  the  band,  than  to 
any  special  prominence  of  the  proper  period.  At  a  distance 
of  7^  we  have  again  a  place  of  worst  definition,  at  10^  a  re- 
vival, and  so  on.  These  alternations  could  be  traced  to  a 
distance  of  nine  feet  behind  the  grating. 

The  accompanying  table  ^ves  the  positions  of  best  and 
worst  definitions  for  red  and  green  light  respectively.  Of 
these  the  places  of  worst  definition  coula  be  observed  with  the 
greater  accuracy  ;  but  none  of  the  observations  have  any  pre- 
tensions to  precision.  The  star  indicates  the  position  for 
focus. 


Bed  light. 

Qretm  light. 

Best. 

Wont. 

Best 

Worst 

•IJ 

m 

19j 
24} 
29i 
34J 

n 

12i 

17 

21* 

27 

32* 

37* 

•1* 
11 

1<H 

22* 
271 
33* 

8} 

8* 

m 

26* 
31* 
37 

It  is  evident  that  the  positions  for  red  light  graduailv  fall 
quite  away  from  the  corresponding  positions  for  green  Ught. 
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At  19|,  for  example,  if  we  use  a  green  glass,  we  lose  sight  of 
the  proper  period,  and  have  before  us  an  almost  uniform  field; 
but  if  without  making  any  other  change  we  substitute  a  red 
class  for  the  green  one,  we  see  the  bands  again  with  great 
distinctness.  At  about  the  greatest  distance  included  in  the 
table  the  positions  of  best  definition  are  again  in  coincidence  ; 
but  here  there  is  an  important  remark  to  be  made.  If,  using 
the  green  ^lass,  we  adjust  a  needle-point  to  the  centre  of  a 
bright  band,  we  find,  on  substituting  the  red  glass,  that  the 
needle-point  is  now  in  the  centre,  not  of  a  briffhtj  hut  of  sl  dark 
band.  The  fact  is  that  at  every  revival  of  definition  the  image 
changes  sign,  in  the  photographic  sense,  from  positive  to  nega- 
tive, or  from  negative  to  positive — ^a  clear  proof  that  the  ap- 
pearance in  question  is  not  a  mere  shadow  in  any  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term. 

With  respect  to  the  numerical  values  of  the  distances  given 
in  the  table,  theory  indicates  that  the  interval  from  worst  to 
worst  or  from  best  to  best  definition  should  be  a  third  pro- 
portional to  the  period  of  the  grating  d,  and  the  wave-length 
of  the  light  X,  t.  e.  should  be  equal  to  d^/\.  In  the  case  of 
red  light,  the  mean  interval  from  worst  to  worst  is  4*8  inches, 
and  from  best  to  best  4*7.     The  corresponding  numbers  for 

freen  light  are  5*5  and  5*3.     In  the  subsequent  calculation,  I 
avo  used  the  first  stated  intervals  as  probably  the  more 
correct. 

For  the  grating  employed  the  actual  value  of  d  was  '0104 
inch  ;  but  a  smaU  correction  is  required  for  the  want  of  paral- 
lelism of  the  light.  The  distance  of  the  source  was  about  27 
feet ;  so  that,  as  the  mean  distance  behind  the  grating  at  which 
the  appearances  were  observed  was  1^  foot,  the  above  value  of 
d  must  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  28^  to  27.  Thus  for  the 
effective  d  in  centimetres,  we  get 

^7 
2-54x~  x-0104. 
54 

Calculating  from  this  and  from  the  observed  intervals  a  by 
means  of  the  formula  \=id^/ay  we  get  in  centimetres 

N«d,=6-40  X 10-',   \^,=5-59  X  10-'. 

Direct  determination  of  the  mean  wave-lengths  of  the  lights 
transmitted  by  the  red  and  green  glasses  respectively  gave 

\«d,=6-64xl0-',    \^)=5-76xlO-'. 

The  true  wave-lengths  are  certainly  somewhat  greater  than 
those  calculated  from  Talbot's  phenomenon  ;  but  the  difference 
is  perhaps  hardly  outside  the  limits  of  experimental  error.     If 
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£he  measurements  were  ever  repeated,  it  wonld  be  advisable 
to  use  a  collimating  lens  as  well  as  a  more  accurate  grating. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  illumination  at  various 
points  behind  a  grating  exposed  to  a  narallel  beam  of  homo- 
geneous light,  could  probably  be  attacKed  with  success  by  the 
usual  methods  of  physical  optics,  if  it  were  assumed  that  the 
grating  presented  uniform  intervals  alternately  transparent 
and  opaque.  Actual  gratings,  however,  do  not  answer  to  this 
descnption,  and,  indeed,  vary  greatly  in  character.  I  have 
therefore  preferred  to  follow  the  comparatively  simple  method, 
explained  in  my  book  on  Sound,  §§  268,  301,  which  is  ade- 
quate to  the  determination  of  the  leading  features  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

Taking  the  axis  of  z  normal  to  the  grating,  and  parallel  to 
the  original  direction  of  the  light,  and  the  axis  of  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  the  gratmg,  we  require  a  general  ex- 
pression for  the  vibration  of  given  frequency  which  is  periodic 
with  respect  to  ^  in  the  distance  d.  Denoting  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  ordinary  plane  waves  by  a,  and  writing 
ic= 29r/X,  we  may  take  as  this  expression 

AoC08(«ca<— #tt:)  +  AiCos(-^+^ij  coB^icat^fiyz) 

-^A^coal-j'+eA  cos(ica^— /t^) 

-^  +«a')  sin(iMrf— /A2^)  + , 

where 

The  series  is  to  be  continued  as  long  as  fji?  is  positive,  t.  e.  as 
long  as  the  period  of  the  component  fluctuations  parallel  to  a:  is 

f greater  than  X.  Features  in  the  wave-form  whose  period  is 
ess  than  \  cannot  be  propagated  in  this  way,  but  are  rapidly 
extinguished. 

The  intensity  of  vibration,  measured  by  the  square  of  the 
amplitude,  is 


[Ao  +  Ai  cos  f-^ + eA  coB^KZ'-fi^z) 
+  Bi  cos  ^-^ + e/ j  Bin^KZ'-fi^z) 
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+A2COS  T-^+^j)  cos(ac2:— /iA2«)  + y 

+  [— -Ajcos  (-J-  +ei\8m{tcz^fiiz) 
+  Bi  cos  I— J-  +e'j  coB{KZ'-fiiz) 

— A,cos(-^+^2Jsm(/c2f— /ii^)-f ]^ 

In  order  to  apply  this  result  to  our  present  question,  it  is 
supposed  as  a  rough  approximation  that  the  terms  with  suf- 
fixes higher  than  one  may  be  omitted.     We  thus  obtain 

Ao'+iAi«  +  iBiH2AoAi  coa(^'{'e,^co8{Kz^fi,z) 


+  2A0B,  cos(--T-  +«/)  ain{/cz'-fAiz) 


which  as  a  function  of  z  is  periodic  with  a  period  determined 
by  KZ'-fiiZ^2'n'y  or  \ 


'V('-^;)' 


In  the  cases  with  which  we  are  concerned  X^  is  small  in 
comparison  with  eP,  so  that  approximately  2:=:2cP/X.  So  far, 
then,  as  this  theoir  extends,  the  phenomena  behind  the  grating 
are  reproduced  with  every  retreat  through  a  distance  2<P/\; 
but,  on  account  of  the  terms  omitted,  this  conclusion  does  not 
apply  to  the  subordinate  periods  (on  which  depends  the  per- 
formance of  a  copy  in  the  spectra  of  higher  order)  ;  nor  does 
it  apply  rigorously  even  to  the  principal  period  itself. 

Similar  results  to  those  given  by  direct  inspection  on  the 
coarse  grating  have  been  obtained  by  photographic  copying 
of  finer  ones,  a  lens  (as  already  explained)  being  substituted 
for  flat  glass  as  a  support  for  the  sensitive  film.  When  the 
copy  is  held  so  that  the  spectrum  of  the  first  order  is  formed 
upon  the  eye,  several  dark  rings  are  visible,  separated  by  in- 
tervals of  brightness.  With  3ie  6000  Nobert  the  diameter 
of  the  first  dark  ring  was  '54  inch,  and  at  the  centre  round 
the  point  of  contact  there  was  a  dark  spot  nearly  as  dark  as  the 
ring.  In  the  second  and  third  spectra  the  centres  were  also 
dusky,  though  not  so  black  as  in  the  first.  The  diameter  of 
the  first  dark  ring  in  the  second  spectrum  was  '30  inch. 

The  occurrence  of  a  dark  centre  is  a  point  of  interest,  as 
showing  iJiat  for  purposes  of  reproduction  it  is  possible  for  the 
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contact  to  be  too  close,  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  this  in  practice ;  and  theoretically  it  is  what  would 
be  expected  when  we  consider  that  the  original  does  not  act 
by  opaciiy.  According  to  this  view  a  different  result  should 
be  obtained  in  copying  an  opaque  grating  ;  and  such  I  have 
found  to  be  the  case.  For  tnis  purpose  I  employed  a  copy  of 
the  same  6000  Nobert,  taken  some  years  a^o  on  a  tannin 
plate^  and  prepared  the  photographic  film  on  me  same  lens  as 
before.  When  the  resulting  pnotograph  was  examined,  the 
spectra  of  the  first  three  orders  showea  bright  centres.  The 
<£ameter  of  the  first  dark  ring  in  the  first  spectrum  was  *44 
inch — smaller  than  before. 

With  the  3000  Nobert  in  place  of  the  6000  the  ring^stem 
is  formed  on  a  larger  scale.  The  centres  for  the  first  four 
spectra  are  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  actual  place  of 
contact,  where  evidently  the  collodion  film  was  impressed 
mechanically.  The  diameter  of  the  first  dark  ring  in  tne  first 
spectrum  is  *90  inch,  not  quite  the  double  of '54  inch,  although 
the  same  lens  as  before  was  used.  In  the  second  spectrum 
the  diameter  of  the  first  dark  ring  is  *56  inch,  and  in  me  third 
spectrum  *40  inch. 

Interesting  as  these  bands  may  be  in  theory,  they  are  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  practical  reproduction  of 
gratings,  not  merelv  because  a  part  of  the  area  is  lost,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  reversal  which  takes  place  at  every  re* 
vival  of  brightness.  Without  having  examined  the  matter 
very  closely,  1  had  generally  found  the  performance  of  gratings 
which  showed  these  bands  to  be  inferior ;  and  now  it  would 
seem  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  above-men- 
tioned reversals,  which  could  not  fail  to  interfere  with  the 
resolving-power. 

Durini?  my  early  experiments  it  happened  once  that  in  the 
course  oi  printing  an  accidental  shifting  took  place,  leading  to 
the  impression  oi  a  double  image.  A  more  perfect  result  was 
afterwards  obtained  by  intentionally  communicating  to  the 
plates  a  slight  relative  twist  in  the  middle  of  the  exposure. 
When  a  spectrum  from  such  a  grating  is  thrown  upon  the 
eye,  parallel  bars  are  seen  perpendicSar  to  the  direction  of 
tne  grooves;  but  the  number  and  position  of  these  bars  de« 
pend  upon  the  order  of  the  spectrum.  In  one  case  tweniy- 
nve  bars  were  counted  in  the  first  spectrum,  and  twice  that 
number  in  the  second.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further 
upon  these  observations,  as  they  correspona  exactly  to  what 
the  ordinary  theory  of  gratings  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

January  29. 
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0  facts  in  science  have  been  more  clearly  established 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  by  the  green  parts  of  plants  ^resulting  in  the  fixation  of 
the  carbon  and  the  return  of  the  lioerated  oxygen  to  the  atmo- 
sphere) and  the  part  played  by  animal  life  and  combnstion  in 
again  uniting  the  carbon  with  the  oxygen. 

The  vast  quantity  of  carbon  locked  up  in  coal  and  other 
carbonaceous  deposits  leads  to  the  conclusion  that^  at  one 
period  of  the  earth^s  existence,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
must  have  been  larger  than  it  is  at  the  present  time;  but 
since  the  period  when  accurate  determinations  of  carbonic  acid 
were  first  made,  no  appreciable  difierence  in  the  quantity  has 
been  shown  to  exist,  although  it  would  appear  probable  that 
the  great  increase  of  animal  hfe,  the  destruction  of  forests,  and 
the  combustion  of  coal  would  tend  to  increase  the  amount. 

The  Bothtunsted  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on 
for  so  long  a  period,  wnile  they  clearly  establish  the  fact  that 
the  atmosphere  is  the  main,  if  not  the  exclusive,  source  of  the 
carbon  fixed  by  plants,  at  tiie  same  time  point  to  conclusions 
which  difier  somewhat  from  those  generally  received,  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  man  and  animal  life  on  one  side,  and 
that  of  plants  on  the  other,  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of 
the  atmosphere. 

I  propose  to  take  stock  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  resting 
upon  Great  Britain,  with  the  assumption  (fortunately  for  us 
not  a  true  one)  that  our  atmosphere  is  as  much  a  fixture  as 
our  soils,  and  is  not  constantly  being  exchanged  with  the 
atmosphere  coming  from  other  parts  oi  the  globe. 

The  sources  of  flie  carbon  given  ofi^  into  the  atmosphere  as 
carbonic  acid  are  three : — 

Those  derived  from  the  consumption  of  coal ; 
From  the  imported  products  used  as  food  or  for  com- 
bustion ; 
3)  From  the  products  of  our  own  soil. 

He  agricultural  statistics  make  the  area  of  Great  Britain  to 
consist  of  between  56  and  57  million  acres.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  figures  as  much  as  possible,  in  adopting  this 
estimate  as  my  basis,  I  have  given  in  the  table  below  the  ngures 
which  apply  to  each  acre  of  the  surface  per  annum. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  consumption  of  coal,  which  con- 
stitute far  the  largest  item  in  the  taole,  have  been  furnished 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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me  throngh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Robert  Hnnt^  of  the  Mnseum 
of  Practical  Gteology ;  and  although  they  somewhat  exceed  two 
tons  per  acre  per  aimnm^  I  have  based  my  calculation  on  that 
amonnt. 

The  figures  relating  to  imports  are  based  upon  the  larger 
articles  of  food  (such  as  live  animals,  meat,  sugar,  potatoes) 
and  combustible  substances  (as  tallow,  petroleum,  &c.). 

With  regard  to  the  carbon  given  off  oy  the  consumption  of 
home  produce,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  33|  million  acres  which 
constitute  the  cultivated  area,  my  estimates  are  formed  upon 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  average  yield  of  the  land ;  upon  the 
remaining  area,  consisting  of  mountains,  heath,  and  waste, 
the  only  D^is  for  calculation  is  to  be  derived  from  the  rental 
value  of  such  land,  and  the  amount  of  stock  which  it  will 
carry. 

Without  going  into  the  detail  of  the  figures,  I  have  given 
in  the  following  table  a  sunmiary  of  the  miole. 

Carbon  given  off  as  Carbonic  Acid  per  acre  per  annum  in 
Great  Britain. 

lbs. 

By  coal 3942 

By  imported  products 300 

By  home-grown  products. . .     1275 

Total  5517 

We  find,  according  to  the  more  recent  estimates,  that  the 
amount  of  carbon,  as  carbonic  acid,  resting  upon  an  acre  of 
ground  is  equal  to  about  14,000  lbs.  Now  the  amount  given 
off  by  the  sources  which  I  have  mentioned  above  would  more 
than  double  the  carbonic  acid  in  our  atmosphere  in  three 
years,  provided  that  no  compensation  took  place  I  I  propose 
to  examine  into  what  is  the  probable  extent  of  the  compensa* 
tion  which  may  come  in  to  limit  this  large  increase. 

With  regara  to  coal  and  imported  products,  there  is  very 
little  compensation  possible;  but  with  the  products  grown 
upon  our  own  soils,  there  is  a  continuous  exchange  going  on 
between  the  atmosphere  and  the  plant ;  and  the  question  is  on 
which  side  the  balance  lies. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  upon  arable  land  (when  kept  in 
a  uniform  state  of  fertility),  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  fixed 
and  exhaled,  would  be  nearly  the  same,  but  that,  wherever 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  diminished,  there  the  carbonic  acid 
given  off  would  be  in  excess  of  that  fixed. 

In  the  ordinary  case  of  a  farmer  selling  a  certain  amount 
of  the  products  of  his  land  and  consuming  the  residue,  the 
saleable  products,  consisting  of  com  and  meat,  are  burnt  into 

Q2 
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carbonic  acid,  while  the  straw  and  other  residue  slowly  assume 
the  same  form.  But  the  food  sold  is  derived  from  fertility 
stored  np  in  the  soil,  accnmnlated  by  vegetation  in  ages  long 
past,  and  thus  goes  also  to  swell  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
contributed  by  the  soil  to  the  atmosphere. 

This  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  long-continued  experiments 
at  Bothamsted,  which  show  that  crops  raised  on  unmannred 
land,  as  also  upon  land  receiving  the  mineral  food  of  plants 
but  no  nitrogen,  derive  their  nitrogen  from  the  store  m  the 
soil ;  and  as  this  nitrogen  exists  in  combination  with  carbon, 
the  latter  is  given  off  m  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  Further, 
as  agriculture  is  generally  attended  with  more  or  less  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil,  there  is,  in  consequence,  a  slight  increase  in 
the  carbonic  acid  added  to  the  atmosphere  by  cultivation. 

This  is  more  dearly  seen  when  we  consider  that  most  of  the 
land  which  is  now  in  cultivation  was  previously  woodland  or 
pasture.  At  Bothamsted  we  have  found  by  analysis  that  the 
pasture  contains  more  than  twice  as  much  organic  carbon  and 
nitrogen  as  the  arable  land — ^a  result  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  on  the  latter  these  substances  have  been  gra- 
dually destroyed  or  carried  off  by  cultivation.  On  the  oflier 
hand,  in  cases  where  arable  land  nas  been  converted  into  per- 
manent pasture,  carbon  again  becomes  fixed  in  the  soil,  both 
as  roots  in  living  vegetation  and  as  organic  carbon. 

It  is  true  that  on  land  which  receives  a  lar^e  dressing  of 
dung  annually  we  have  found  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
the  carbon  in  the  soil ;  in  gardens  also,  in  land  laid  down  to 
pasture,  and  woodlands  (especially  newly  planted  woods)  car- 
Don  would  be  abstracted  from  the  air ;  but,  generally  spea^ng, 
I  think  that  more  carbon  is  given  off  from  the  products  of  the 
soil  of  Great  Britain  than  is  fixed  by  the  living  vegetation. 
If,  in  fact,  we  were  entirely  depenaent  on  the  atmosphere 
resting  upon  our  country  for  existence  we  should  very  soon 
perish. 

A  process  very  similar  to  what  I  have  described,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent,  is  going  on  throughout  the  world : 

Sopulation  and  animak  increase,  fuel  is  burnt,  forests  are 
estroyed,  and  the  stores  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  accumulated 
in  the  soil  by  natural  vegetation  are- slowly  dissipated.  We 
must  look,  therefore,  to  some  other  source,  rather  than  to  the 
land,  for  ihe  restoration  of  the  balance. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  source  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ocean.  According  to  analyses  made  by  Dr.  Frankland,  the 
sea,  even  at  a  great  depth,  is  very  rich  m  organic  carbon  and 
nitrogen ;  it  also  contams  large  quantities  of  nitric  acid ;  and 
these  quantities  fire  being  increased  from  day  to  day  by  fresh 
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supplies  carried  in  by  all  the  rivers  of  the  globe.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  operation  ^oing  on  npon  the  land  is  to  reduce 
the  stock  of  carbon  and  increase  that  of  carbonic  acid^ 

(1)  by  the  combnstion  of  coal  and  other  substances  used  as 

fuel; 

(2)  by  the  destruction  of  carbon  accumulated  near  the  sur- 

face  of  the  soil  by  natural  vegetation ; 

(3)  by  the  increase  of  man  and  animals. 

On  the  other  hand^  there  may  be  a  corresponding  increase  of 
organic  carbon  in  the  ocean,  and  in  this  way  the  balance  may 
be  kept  up.  Dr.  Frankland's  various  analyses  of  sea-water^ 
extending  to  a  depth  of  between  700  and  §00  fathoms,  show 
that  even  at  this  depth,  which  is  less  than  half  of  the  estimated 
average,  the  amount  of  carbon,  as  organic  carbon,  is  about 
three  times  as  much  as  the  carbon,  as  carbonic  acid,  in  the 
atmosphere  resting  upon  an  equal  area  of  surface.  When  we 
consider  the  immensity  of  the  ocean,  it  is  evident  that  the 
operations  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  it  must  have  a  vast 
influence  upon  our  atmosphere,  of  the  value  of  which  we 
appear  to  be  altogether  ignorant. 


XXVII.  On  the  Rate  of  the  Decrease  of  tlie  Light  given  of  by  a 
Phosphorescent  Surface.    By  Lieut  L.  Darwin,  R.E,* 

I  CARRIED  out  a  series  of  experiments  at  Chatham  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  law  of  the  rate  of  decrease  of 
the  light  of  a  phosphorescent  surface.  The  experiments  were 
conducted  by  comparing  the  light  given  off  by  a  surface 
covered  with  Balmain's  luminous  paint,  with  a  sheet  of  tissue 
paper  illuminated  from  the  further  side  by  a  Sugg's  burner 
regulated  to  give  about  the  light  of  four  standam  candles. 
The  surface  coated  with  paint  was  one  side  of  a  thin  metal 
vessel,  which  was  filled  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water  ;  the 
object  of  this  was  to  keep  the  temperature  as  uniform  as 
possible,  as  any  increase  of  temperature  increases  the  light 
given  off  by  the  paint.  A  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  painted  surface,  was  arranged  just  above  it 
so  that  the  light  of  the  burner  illuminated  the  tissue  paper 
from  the  further  side  to  the  observer.  The  whole  was  en- 
dosed  in  a  box  with  an  opening  at  one  side,  tlirough  which 
the  li^ht  of  the  burner  reached  the  tissue  paper  only,  and 
opposite  to  it  a  small  hole  through  which  the  observations 
were  made.     In  this  way  only  the  Tight  from  the  two  surfaces 

*  Communicated  by  the  Phjsical  Society.    Read  December  11th. 
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reached  the  eye^  and  the  light  of  the  room  did  not  reach  the 
sorface  of  paint.  Besides  these  reasons  for  observing  throngh 
a  small  hole,  it  is  better  to  do  so^  because  the  light  given  off 
by  the  illuminated  tissue  seems  to  vary  with  the  angle  at 
which  it  is  observed,  and  the  readings  would  not  be  constant 
if  the  eye  were  not  in  a  fixed  position.  Experiment  showed 
that  the  difiused  light  in  the  box  from  the  illuminated  tissue 
paper  was  not  enough  to  have  any  effect  on  the  phospho- 
rescent paint.  Both  the  paint  and  the  tissue  were  observed 
through  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  blue  ^lass  ;  this 
did  not,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  cause  any  alteration  in  the 
colour  of  the  paint.  If  the  blue  glass  alone  was  used,  the  tissue 
looked  pink  in  comparison  with  the  paint ;  and  with  the  cupric 
sulphate  solution  alone  it  looked  ^reen ;  but  with  the  two 
the  colour  was  so  nearly  imitated,  tnat  when  the  intensity  of 
the  light  was  the  same  I  could  only  distinguish  the  two 
surfaces  by  their  positions. 

The  illumination  of  the  tissue  was  estimated  by  the  distance 
of  the  burner  from  the  tissue  ;  this  assumes  that  the  light 
given  off  by  the  tissue  varies  directly  as  the  light  striking  it 
on  the  reverse  side.  Bright  sunlight  was  reflected  onto  the 
the  painted  surface  by  a  murror;  and  after  it  had  acted  for  a 
few  seconds,  the  room  was  darkened,  with  the  exception  of  the* 
light  of  the  standard  burner.  For  five  minutes  before  this  time, 
I  took  the  precaution  of  hiding  my  eyes,  so  that  no  light  could 
get  at  them.  As  soon  after  this  as  possible,  observations  were 
taken.  Two  slightly  different  methods  were  employed.  At 
first  the  burner  was  placed  at  a  definite  distance  from  the 
tissue,  and  the  time  was  noted  at  which  the  paint  and  tissue 
first  appeared  to  be  equally  bright,  and  also  that  at  which 
they  first  appeared  to  dmer  again  in  illumination ;  the  mean 
of  wese  two  times  was  taken  as  the  time  of  eoual  illumination. 
The  burner  was  then  moved  away  to  a  further  nxed  position,  and 
another  observation  taken  in  the  same  manner.  After  five 
observations  had  been  taken  in  this  way,  the  rate  of  decrease 
of  the  lijeht  became  very  slow,  and  this  method  did  not  work 
well.  l£e  diLtance  of  the  burner  to  obtain  equal  illumination 
was  then  found  by  moviuff  it  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
noting  the  position  at  whi^  the  illumination  of  the  two  sur- 
faces appeared  the  same  ;  this  was  done  four  times  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  two  before  and  two  after  the  time  at  which  an 
observation  was  wanted.  The  followinjg^  table  gives  the  mean 
of  two  series  taken  in  this  manner.  The  first  column  gives 
the  illumination  of  the  paint :  the  light  given  off  by  the  tissue 
when  the  burner  was  nine  inches  m)m  it  is  taken  arbitrarily 
as  100;  and  the  other  illuminations  are  calculated  accordingly 
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from  the  distance  of  the  burner.  No  absolute  standard  was 
attempted^  as  the  light  of  the  tissue  would  vary  with  its 
thickness^  probably  with  the  aujgle  at  which  it  was  observed, 
and  with  the  exactness  with  which  the  colour  of  the  paint  was 
imitated  by  means  of  the  glass  and  solution.  The  second 
column  gives  the  time  at  which  the  observation  was  taken. 

Table. 


Obserred  Light. 

Obaopved  Time. 

Caloulatod.  Time. 

m.    s. 

m.     B. 

loo- 

0     0 

0      0» 

ses 

18 

19 

251 

45 

1      8 

141 

1    33 

2    11 

9-04 

2    34 

3    25 

610 

5      0 

5      0* 

2-89 

10      0 

9    59 

134 

20      0 

19    53 

•782 

30      0 

31    52 

•604 

40      0 

39    41 

•433 

50      0 

53      0 

•376 

60      0 

60      0* 

•286 

80      0 

76    14 

I  also  made  an  attempt  to  calculate  a  curve  which  should 
as  nearly  as  possible  coincide  with  these  results.     The  form 

of  the  curve  which  naturally  suggested  itself  was  =0*=^* ; 

t=time,  Z=light,  A,  B,  and  C  being  constants.  A  curve 
of  this  form  to  pass  through  three  points  (*)  was  cal- 
culated :  A=26-l,  B=-498  minute,  C=-86.  Hiat  is  to  sav, 
the  rate  of  decrease  of  the  light  varies  as  the  light  to  the 
power  of  1*86  ;  and  at  that  rate  the  light  would  have 
oeen  infinitely  great  30  seconds  before  the  first  observation. 
Taking  the  illuminations  as  obtained  from  the  observations, 
the  time  of  the  observations  was  calculated  according  to  the 
above  formula  ;  and  the  result  is  given  in  the  third  column. 
Three  of  the  observed  times  diflfer  from  the  calculated  times 
more  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  errors  of  observation;  and 
it  appears  that  the  equation  does  not  give  quite  the  correct 
curve.  From  this  and  from  another  series  of  observations,  it 
appears  that  in  its  lower  parts  the  curve  is  very  nearly  of 

the  form       p=sZ ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  rate  of  decrease  of 

the  light  varies  as  the  square  of  the  light. 

By  comparing  several  series  of  obwrvations  it  appears  to 
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me  that  the  rate  of  decrease  is  quite  independent  of  the 
intensity  of  the  first  illumination. 

Diagram  showing  the  BaU  of  Decrease  of  the  Light  given  offhg 
Phoephorescent  Pamt. 
ligiit 


IGnQtM  after 
flnt  obterrstUm. 

o  Observed  illuxnmation. 

26*1 

•— —  Ciure  oaloulated  from  the  equation  g'^m^^.  , 


XXVIII.  Theory  of  Voltaic  Action. 

To  tlie  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Gentlemen, 

IN  stating*  that  the  results  obtained  by  mef  are  due. to  a 
difference  of  potential  between  the  metal  and  its  oxide, 
chloride,  or  sulphiae,  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry  continue 
to  ignore  the  concluding  phase  of  these  experiments,  though 
I  have  brought  it  prommently  forward  in  the  '  Electrician ' 
for  December  4,  from  which  they  give  a  quotation.  I  refer 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  copper-iron  ring  experiments,  though 
after  admission  of  the  hy(frogenHSulphide  gas  the  copper  side 
becomes  strongly  positive  to  me  iron,  very  soon  this  aifference 

«  PhiL  Mag.  for  Jan.  1881,  p.  48. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  for  Aug.  1878,  p.  142,  and  Feb.  1879,  p.  IW. 
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of  potential  diminishes^  and  finally  disappears  if  the  experiment 
be  continued  sufficiently  long.  This  duninution  is  also  seen 
in  the  copper-nickel  experiment  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  If 
the  potential-difference  is  due  to  ^^  contact  action  "  between  the 
metals^  their  sulphides^  and  the  surrounding  gas^  why  does  it 
disappear  while  all  these  conditions  are  still  present?  Its  dis- 
appearance seems  to  me  to  be  obviously  due  to  the  cessation 
of  chemical  action;  and  even  its  diminution  under  these  cir- 
cumstances appears  to  completely  dispose  of  the  assumption 
that  the  effect  is  due  to  such  "  contact  action."  From  the 
statement  that  my  zinc  plates  "  were  coated  with  zinc  sul- 
phide   or  zinc  oiloride,"  one  is  with  regret  led  to 

mfer  that  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry  have  not  paid  much 
attention  to  the  work  tney  criticise.  No  zinc  was  used  in  the 
experiments  with  sulphur  and  chlorine  compounds. 

It  is  needless  to  occupy  space  by  repeating  my  communica- 
tion to  the  *  Electrician '  respecting  Dr.  Exner's  view  of  the 
voltaic  theory  and  my  own;  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
made  the  mistake  attributed  to  me  at  p.  46.  I  said  nothing 
about  the  ^^  actual  electric  charge  "  in  toe  oxide  film^  gas  film^ 
or  platinum,  and  was  quite  aware  it  is  not  measured  by  Kohl- 
rausch's  method. 

Bespecting  Pfaff 's  work,  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  accord- 
ing to  De  la  Eive*,  the  electricity  produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  •00000000002  gramme  of  zinc  is  sufficient,  with  the  help 
of  a  condenser,  to  cause  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  of  an 
electroscope.  Did  Pfaff  succeed  in  keeping^his  apparatus  free 
from  quantities  of  oxygen  of  this  order  r  Even  the  Crookes's 
vacuum  in  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry's  proposed  experi- 
ments may  not  give  any  but  negative  results.  In  such  expe- 
riments ^^  the  gas  film  previously  condensed  on  the  metal  is 
not  removed,  since  it  is  held  fast  by  a  force  far  greater  than 
thepressure  of  an  atmosphere "t- 

T\iQ  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  occluded  or  con- 
densed gas  from  the  metallic  electrodes  of  highly  exhausted 
tubes  is  well  known^. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Bbown. 

Belfast,  Feb.  12, 1881. 

*  Traits  d'£lectnciU,t.u.^.  777. 

t  Wiedemann,  Oahaniamus^  i.  p.  18. 

X  See  Hittorf;  Wied.  Arm.  1879,  No.  8,  p.  674. 
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XXIX.  On  Images  formed  vnthout  Re/lection  or  Refraction. 
By  Lord  Ratlbigh,  FM.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Physics  in  tlie  University  of  Cambridge*. 

THE  function  of  a  lens  in  forming  an  image  is  to  compen- 
sate by  its  variable  thickness  the  differences  in  pnase 
which  would  otherwise  exist  between  secondary  waves  arriving 
at  the  focal  point  from  various  parts  of  the  aperture.  If  we 
suppose  the  diameter  of  the  lens  (2r)  to  be  given,  and  its  focal 
length /gradually  to  increase,  these  differences  of  nhase  at 
the  image  of  an  infinitely  distant  luminous  point  diminish 
without  limit.  When/  attains  a  certain  value,  say  /i,  the 
extreme  error  of  phase  to  be  compensated  falls  to  J\.  Now, 
as  I  have  shown  on  a  previous  occasionf,  an  extreme  error  of 
phase  amounting  to  ^\,  or  less,  produces  no  appreciable  dete- 
rioration in  the  definition;  so  that  from  this  point  onwards  the 
lens  is  useless,  as  only  improving  an  image  already  sensibly 
as  perfect  as  the  aperture  admits  of.  Throughout  the  opera- 
tion of  increasing  the  focal  length,  the  resolving-power  of  the 
instrument,  whicn  depends  only  upon  the  aperture,  4*emains 
unchanged;  and  we  thus  arrive  at  tne  rather  startling  conclu- 
sion that  a  telescope  of  any  degree  of  resolving-power  might 
be  constructed  without  an  object-glass,  if  only  there  were  no 
limit  to  the  admissible  focal  length.  This  last  proviso,  how- 
ever, as  we  shall  see,  takes  away  almost  all  practical  import- 
ance from  the  proposition. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  quantities  involved, 
let  us  take  the  case  of  an  aperture  of  ^  inch,  about  that  of  the 

pupil  of  the  eye.     The  distance  /i,  which  the  actual  focal 

ength  must  exceed,  is  given  by 

so  that 

.      2r» 

Thus,  if  X=  ;njiTO.  »-=i^o.       /i=800. 

The  image  of  the  sun  thrown  on  a  screen  at  a  distance  exceed- 
ing 66  feet,  through  a  hole  \  inch  in  diameter,  is  therefore  at 
least  as  well  defined  as  that  seen  direct.  In  practice  it  would 
be  better  defined,  as  the  direct  image  is  far  from  perfect.  If 
the  image  on  the  screen  be  regarded  from  a  distance /i,  it  will 
appear  of  its  natural  angular  magnitude.     Seen  from  a  dis- 

*  Commuiucated  by  the  Author, 
t  Phil.  Mag.  November  1879. 
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tance  less  than /i,  it  will  appear  magnified.  Inasmuch  as  the 
arrangement  affords  a  view  of  the  son  with  full  definition  and 
with  an  increased  apparent  magnitude^  the  name  of  a  telescope 
can  hardly  be  denied  to  it. 

As  the  minimum  focal  length  increases  with  the  square  of 
the  aperture^  a  ouite  impracticable  distance  would  be  required 
to  rival  the  resolving-power  of  a  modem  telescope.  Even  for 
an  aperture  of  four  mches /i  would  be  five  miles. 

A  similar  argument  to  that  just  employed  to  find  at  what 
point  a  lens  begins  to  have  an  advantage  over  a  simple  aper- 
ture^  may  be  applied  to  determine  at  what  point  an  achromatic 
lens  begms  to  assert  a  perceptible  superiority  over  a  single 
lens  in  forming  a  white  ima^e.  The  question  in  any  case  is 
simply  whether^  when  the  adjustment  is  correct  for  the  central 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  the  error  of  phase  for  the  most  extreme 
rays  (which  it  is  necessary  to  consider)  amounts  to  a  quarter 
of  a  wave-length.  If  not,  the  substitution  of  an  achromatic 
lens  will  be  of  no  advantage. 

If  fi  be  the  refractive  index  for  which  the  adjustment  is 
perfect,  then  the  error  of  phase  for  the  ray  of  index  /i  +  8/i  is 
o/i .  /,  where  t  is  the  "  thicKuess  "  of  the  lens.     Now 

SO  that,  if  the  error  of  phase  amount  to  ^X, 

In  order  to  apply  this  numerically,  let  us  take  the  case  of  hard 
crown-glass,  for  which  the  indices  are  given  by  Hopkinson*. 
The  practical  limits  of  the  spectrum  being  taken  at  B  and  G,  we 
have  /iB= 1*5136,  /io= 1*5284,  the  difference  of  which  is  '0148. 
If  the  focus  be  correct  for  the  mean  value  of /i,  the  extreme  value 
of  Sf*  is  -0074,  and  that  of  8/A/(/i-l)  is  -0074/ -521,  or  -0142. 
In  strictness  we  ought  to  take  into  account  the  variation  of  X ; 
but  for  such  a  purpose  as  the  present  we  may  put  it  at  ^(j^^ 
inch;  and  then  the  fraction  '0142  expresses  the  admissible  focus 
when  a  single  lens  is  used  as  compared  with  the  focus  neces- 
sary when  a  lens  is  dispensed  with  altogether.  Thus,  if  the 
aperture  be  one  fifth  of  an  inch,  an  achromatic  lens  has  no 
advantage  over  a  sincle  one,  if  the  focal  length  be  greater  than 
about  11  inches.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  the  focal 
length  to  be  66  feet,  a  sin^e  lens  is  practically  perfect  up  to 
an  aperture  of  1*7  inch.     The  effect  of  spherical  aberration  in 

•  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1877. 
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disturbing  definition  was  considered  in  my  former  paper.  In 
such  a  case  as  that  last  specified  it  is  altogether  negligible. 
The  advantage  of  a  long  focus  was  well  understood  bj 
Huyghens  and  his  contemporaries;  but  it  may  have  been 
worth  while  to  consider  the  matter  for  a  moment  from  another 
point  of  view,  from  which  it  clearly  appears  that  the  substi- 
tution of  an  achromatic  for  a  single  lens  serves  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  diminish  the  minimum  admissible  focal  lengui. 

Betuming  now  to  homogeneous  light,  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  an  annular  aperture  of  radii  t*i  and  r^.  The  extreme 
difierence  of  phase  at  distance /is  now  (»i— ^)-r-2/.  If  this 
be  JX,  we  get 

•'^  X  X 

as  the  value  of  the  minimum  distance  at  which  a  lens  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  loss.  If  r^— ri  be  small, /x  is  much  smaller 
than  for  a  full  circle  of  radius  r^;  and  it  might  appear  that  a 
great  advantage  would  be  gained  either  in  the  diminution  of 
/i  or  by  an  increase  in  r^.  The  question,  however,  remains 
whether  loith  a  lens  the  definition  due  to  an  annular  aperture 
of  given  outer  radius  r^  is  independent  of  the  inner  radius  ri. 
The  image  of  a  mathematical  point  consists,  it  is  known,  of 
a  central  patch  of  brightness,  surrounded  by  rin^s  alternately 
dark  and  bright.  If  we  conceive  the  radius  of  the  central 
stop  (i.  e.  ri)  gradually  to  increase  from  0  to  r^,  the  diameter 
of  me  central  luminous  patch  diminishes  in  the  ratio  3'83  :  2*41. 
From  this  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  definition  due  to  the 
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.^9^rp 


if  y=27rr~-,  Ji  being  the  symbol  of  the  BessePs  fanction  of 

A/ 

order  unity.     The  dark  rings  correspond  to  the  roots  of  Ji, 
and  occur  when  y= 3-83,  7*02,  10-17,  Ac. 

The  whole  illumination  within  the  area  of  the  circle  of 
radius  p  is  given  by 


rP27rpdp= 27rr»  f  y-' JJ(y)d!y. 


This  integral  may  be  transformed  by  known  properties  of  Bes- 
sel's  functions.     Thus*, 

SO  that 

We  therefore  obtain 

2jy'J?(yyy=i-j;(y)-J?(y). 

If  y  be  infinite,  Jo(y)  and  Ji(y)  vanish,  and  the  whole  illu- 
mination is  expressed  by  wr',  as  is  evident  apriori.  In  general 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  illumination  to  be  found  outside 
the  circle  of  radius  p  is  given  by 

j;(y)+J?(y). 

For  the  dark  rings  Ji(y)=0;  so  that  the  fraction  of  illu- 
mination outside  any  dark  rin^  is  simply  Jo(y)*  Thus,  for  the 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  dark  nngs  we  get  respectively  "161, 
•090,  "062,  and  '047,  showing  that  more  than  -^  of  the  whole 
light  is  concentrated  within  me  area  of  the  second  dark  ring. 
The  corresponding  results  for  a  narrow  annular  aperture 
would  be  very  different,  as  we  may  easily  convince  ourselves. 
The  illumination  at  any  point  of  the  central  spot  or  of  any  of 
the  bright  rings  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  width  of 
the  annulus,  while  the  whole  quantity  of  li^ht  is  proportional 
to  the  width  itself.  As,  therefore,  the  annulus  narrows,  a  less 
and  less  proportion  of  the  whole  light  is  contained  in  any  finite 
number  of  luminous  rings,  and  the  definition  of  an  image  cor- 

«  Todhuntex's  Laplace's  Foncticas,  p.  207. 
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responding  to  an  assemblage  of  luminous  points  is  propor- 
tionally impaired. 

The  truth  is  that^  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  any 
general  law  at  all,  the  definition  depends  rather  upon  the  area 
than  upon  the  external  diameter  of  the  aperture.  If  A  be  this 
area,  the  illumination  at  the  focal  point,  wnere  all  the  secondary 
waves  concur  in  phase,  is  given  by  IJ=A^/xy^,  the  primary 
illumination  being  taken  as  unity.  The  whole  illumination 
passing  the  aperture  is  on  the  same  scale  represented  by  A. 
Hence  if  A'  be  the  area  over  which  an  illumination  Ij  would 
give  the  actual  total  illumination,  AA'=xy^;  and  A',  being 
in  some  sense  the  area  of  the  difiraction-pattern,  may  be  taken 
as  a  criterion  of  the  definition. 

In  the  case  of  an  annulus  we  saw  that  the  minimum  focal 
length  allowing  a  lens  to  be  dispensed  with  is  also  depen- 
dent upon  the  area  of  aperture^ — 'r(rj— rj);  so  that  it^  would 
appeal'  that  if  the  object  be  to  form  at  a  given  distance,  and 
without  a  lens,  as  well-defined  an  ima^e  as  may  be,  it  is  of 
comparatively  little  consequence  whether  or  not  an  annular 
aperture  be  adopted.  A  moderate  central  stop  would  doubt- 
less be  attended  with  benefit ;  but  it  is  probable  that  harm 
rather  than  good  would  result  from  any  thing  like  extreme 
proportions. 
January  29. 

P.S. — Eeference  should  be  made  to  a  paper  by  Petzval  on 
the  Camera  Obscura  (Phil.  Mag.  Jan.  1859),  in  which  the 
definition  of  images  formed  without  lenses  is  considered.    The 
point  of  view  is  mfferent  from  that  above  adopted. 
February  18. 

XXX.  On  Action  at  a  Distance.     By  S.  Tolver  Pbbston*. 

ALTHOUGH  I  am  far  from  admitting  the  propositions 
contained  in  Mr.  Walter  R.  Browne^s  recent  reply 
and  previous  article  (as  he  seems  to  assume),  some  of  which 
appear  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  assertion,  I  will 
nevertheless  notice  one  or  two  points  in  his  last  communica- 
tion, as  illustrative  of  the  paraaoxical  kind  of  reasoning  em- 
ployed by  those  who  attempt  to  support "  action  at  a  distance." 
On  page  130  of  the  last  Number  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  Mr.  Browne  remarks,  "  Nothing  is  fully  explained 
until  it  has  been  brought  under  an  inexplicable  law."  This 
"  inexplicable  law  "  is  exemplified  by  Mr.  Browne's  theory  of 
"action  at  adistance  "  as  applied  to  gravity — which  accordingly, 
«  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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he  assumes^  explains  gravity.  Gh^vity  as  we  know,  is  found 
to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  distance  (and  not  in  some  other 
ratio).  This  peculiar  circumstance  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Browne  to  be  explained  by  merely  stating  it  to  be  a  fact. 
What  would  be  thought  of  anjr  one  saying  mat  the  "  law  "  of 
light,  which  also  varies  in  intensity  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  were  explained,  without  considering  the  existence  of 
the  asther,  or  the  physical  basis  of  light — ^without  reflecting  on 
the  fact  that  the  area  of  the  spherical  wave  over  which  the 
energy  is  spread  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance  (and  not  in 
some  other  ratio).  By  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions 
determining  light,  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  light  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  admits  of  being  predicted  before- 
hand. So  the  "  law "  of  gravity  will  admit  of  being  pre- 
dicted beforehand  from  the  determining  phvsical  conditions, 
as  soon  as  these  are  known.  This  capability  of  prediction 
beforehand,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions,  is  one 
test  of  the  explanation  of  a  physical  fact.  Yet  some  would 
teach  us  to  swallow  the  bare  statement  that  gravity  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  as  an  explanation.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  magnetism  (which  will  never  be  explained  until 
the  determining  physical  conditions  are  known)  *.  Surely 
no  argument  is  necessary  to  establish  such  points  as  these, 
which  (as  matters  of  scientific  principle)  should  really  permit 
no  difference  of  opinion,  were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  the 
"  competent  faculty  of  thinking,"  so  strongly  insisted  on  by 
Ne^'ton,— or  absence  of  due  reflection.  It  is  needless  to  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  an  intellect  which  on  the  whole  may  be 
more  competent  than  another,  may  yet  be  particularly  incom- 

e)tent  in  some  given  direction  (and  perhaps  in  this  one), 
or  minds  are  so  differently  consfcituted. 
Finally,  Mr.  Browne  appears  to  find  difficulty  in  realizing 
the  fact  that  if  we  take  ultimate  atomsy  and  if  we  suppose  the 
atoms  of  a  bar  of  iron  to  be  elastic  (as  according  to  the 
modem  theory  of  matter,  for  example),  and,  finally,  if  these 
atoms  be  of  open  structure  (say  something  of  a  ring  form), 
then  they  can  obviously  hend  when  the  bar  is  compressea; 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  constituent  atoms  of 
the  bar  to  be  normally  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  in  order 
to  explain  the  contraction  of  the  bar  (within  certain  limits) 
under  an  applied  pressure.  It  is  so  far  evident  that  me- 
chanical considerations  are  independent  of  scale,  and  atoms  of 

*  It  seema  to  have  been  oyerlooked  by  Mr.  Browne,  that  no  doubt  is 
now  entertained  by  competent  judges  as  to  the  eesentiaUy  physical  nature 
of  magnetiam,  as  it  appears  that  there  are  ffroonds  for  beheving  that  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  magnetic  influence  has  been  approximately 
determined. 
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r  structure  might  be  conceived  to  be  in  contact^  and  yet 
whole   capabfe  of  compression  (much  like  a  system  of 
elastic  springs  in  contact). 
Februwry  8, 1881. 


XXXI.  On  Action  at  a  Distance. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

IT  was  with  some  surprise  that  I  read  in  your  last  issue 
Mr.  Browne's  reply  to  a  note  of  mine  which  you  pub- 
lished in  your  January  number.  The  note  contained  a  proof 
fa  perfectly  valid  and  conclusive  proof,  I  believe)  that  the 
airect  action  of  one  bodv  on  another  at  a  distance  was  in- 
compatible with  acceptea  physical  axioms,  viz.  Newton's  third 
law  and  tiie  law  of  tne  conservation  of  energy.  In  so  far  as 
it  was  an  answer  to  Mr.  Browne's  paper  with  the  same 
heading  in  your  December  number,  it  was  written  under  the 
impression  that  there  could  be  no  possible  difference  between 
us  with  respect  to  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics. 
I  now  find,  however,  that  he  appears  to  disbelieve  in  the 
axiom  that  reaction  is  equal  to  action,  and  that  he  ignores 
that  particular  kind  of  reaction  which  is  against  acceleration. 
These  excentricities  make  it  difficult  to  argue  with  him.  But 
these  are  not  the  worst;  for  he  actually  takes  the  trouble 
to  invent  and  publish  a  solemn  argument  to  prove  that  no 
work  can  be  done  by  one  bodv  on  another  when  they  are 
both  moving  at  the  same  rate  m  the  same  direction.  How 
any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  horse  drawing  a  cart,  or  a  nurse 
pushing  a  perambulator,  can  fail  to  see  through  this  trans- 
parent absurdity,  I  am  really  unable  to  conceive. 

It  is  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Browne  should  set 
me  down  as  "fatally  wrong"  and  "obviously  in  error," 
seeing  that  he  has  wholly  failed  to  understand  my  argument; 
and  1  can  only  regard  ms  letter  as  an  instructive  example  of 
how  possible  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  familiar  with  the  mere 
mathematical  methods  and  reasonings  connected  with  a  sub- 
ject, while  yet  he  is  in  a  direful  fog  regarding  the  simple 
and  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  itself,  on  which 
nevertheless  the  higher  reasonings  must  in  reality  rest. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Olivbb  J.  Lodge. 
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ON  SOME  EXPERIMENTS  INSTITUTED  TO  SUPPLY  ALL  THE  LINES 
TERMINATING  AT  THE  CALCUTTA  TELBORAPH-OFFICB  WITH 
CURRENTS  TAPPED  FROM  THE  MAIN  CURRENT  PRODUCED  BY 
A  DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  MACHINE.  BY  LOUIS  SCHWENDLER, 
ESQ.,  M.I.C.E.y  ETC. 

I^B.  SCHWEN^DLEB  gave  an  ontliae  of  his  paper  explaining 
-^'■*-  the  latest  experiments  he  had  made  in  order  to  prove  the 
practicability  of  his  new  method  of  supplying  signalling  currents. 
This  method  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
part  2,  yol.  xlix.  1880,  and  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  No.  52, 
December  1879,  Supplement.  After  certain  incidental  delays,  the 
final  trial  came  off  on  Sunday  the  29th  August,  1880. 

One  of  the  dynamo-electric  machines  employed  for  lighting  the 
sheds  at  Howrah  Bailway-station,  produced  the  required  strong 
main  current ;  and  the  signal  currents  were  conveyed  from  Howrah 
to  the  Calcutta  Telegraph  Office  by  an  ordinary  telegraph-line 
about  2  miles  in  length. 

In  all  eleven  long  main  circuits  were  supplied  with  telegraph- 
currents  in  this  manner,  viz.  the  lines  to  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee, 
and  Bangoon.  The  currents  sent  from  Calcutta  and  the  currents 
received  at  the  out-stations  were  measured ;  and  by  it  the  satisfactory 
result  was  established  that  in  all  the  lines,  even  in  the  longest, 
the  tapped  or  machine  currents  were  considerably  stronger  than  the 
currents  produced  by  the  ordinary  signalling-batteries  at  present 
in  use. 

The  trial  lasted  for  three  hours,  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Mr.  C.  B.  P.  GK>rdon,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bengal  Division, 
who  carefully  watched  the  working  of  the  office.  The  traffic  was 
despatched  with  regularity  in  the  ordinary  maoner. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  the  main  current  was  produced 
through  an  iron  wire  of  0*21 "  diameter,  ofEering  a  resistance  of 
1*5  B.A.  unit.  This  main  current  was  carefully  measured,  and 
found  to  be  equal  to  36801  millioarsteds.  At  the  end  of  the  trial 
the  main  current  was  produced  through  the  arc  of  an  electric  lamp, 
giving  a  light  of  about  6000  standard  candles  when  measured  under 
an  angle  of  45^  with  the  horizon.  lu  this  hitter  case  the  main 
current  amounted  to  45706  millioersteds  *. 

The  total  current  tapped  from  the  main  current  (when  all  the 
eleven  lines  were  simultaneously  sending)  equalled  129  miUi- 
oersteds,  quite  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  large  main  current. 

Mr.  Schwendier  stated  that  this  practical  trial  of  the  method  had 
shown  that  it  was  perfectly  reliable,  and  no  practical  telegraph- 
engineer  would  doubt  that  it  was  very  convenient  to  produce  the 
currents  in  this  manner.  It  was  therefore  under  consideration 
to  introduce  the  system  at  the  Calcutta  office.  Mr.  Schwendier 
concluded  his  paper  with  some  suggestions  for  utilizing  the  larger 
portion  of  the  current  not  required  for  telegraph-purposes,  saying : — 

*  One  oersted  is  equal  to  one  weber  per  second.  One  milHcersted  is 
equal  to  one  miUiweber  per  second. 

Pha.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  67.  March  1881.  R 
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'*  The  useful  work  for  the  main  current  at  night  would  most  oonve- 
niently  take  the  shape  of  an  electric  light  to  illuminate  very  efficiently 
the  Signal-office.  The  electric  light  would  produce  at  least  50  times 
less  heat  than  if  the  same  quantity  of  light  were  obtained  by  com- 
bustion ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  a  great  advantage  in  a  hot  climate 
like  that  of  India.  During  the  day-time  the  main  current  mieht 
be  used  for  pulling  the  punkhas,  lifting  messages,  or,  more  generally, 
for  working  a  pneumatic  system  of  despatching  messages  between 
the  head  telegraph-office  and  local  centres  in  Calcutta.  If  Calcutta 
had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  colder  climate,  it  might  be  sug- 
gested to  use  the  heat  developed  by  the  main  current  in  a  coil  of 
iron  wire  for  warming  rooms.  It  would  then  only  be  necessary  to 
lead  the  wire  along  the  walls  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
rooms  are  often  heated  by  hot-water  pipes ;  only  the  electrical 
method  would  be  far  more  economical.  The  quantity  of  heat  given 
out  by  such  a  wire  is  by  no  means  small.  In  one  case  it  was  equal 
to  20473  Q  ergs  per  second,  equal  to  488  grm.  degree-centi^nule 
per  second.  This  is  about  equiJ  to  the  heat  prod  uced  by  an  ordinary 
German  stove  consuming  6  lbs.  of  coqIb  per  hour,  supposing  that 
the  loss  of  heat  when  coals  bum  under  a  steam-boiler  is  about  four 
times  greater  than  when  they  bum  in  a  Glerman  stove.  It  appears 
therefore  that  the  heat  emanating  from  the  wire  should  suffice  to 
keep  a  moderate-sized  and  ordinarily  ventilated  room  at  a  comfort- 
able temperature  even  when  situated  in  the  highest  latitude." — 
Proceedings,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  November  1880. 


DETERMINATION  OP  THE  COLOURS  CORRESPONDING  TO  THE  FUN- 
DAMENTAL SENSATIONS  BT  MEANS  OF  ROTATING  DISKS.  BY 
M.  A.  ROSENSTIEHL. 

As  Maxwell  has  shown*,  rotating  disks  permit  us  to  determine 
with  great  precision  the  laws  of  colour^vision.  I  am  going  to  fur- 
nish &esh  proofs  of  that  fact  by  showing  how  with  their  aid  one 
can  find  exactly  the  position  occupied  in  the  chromatic  circle  by  the 
three  colours  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  Young,  correspond 
to  the  fundamental  sensations. 

I  have  taken  as  starting-point  a  chromatic  circle  executed  on 
sheets  of  paper  with  covering  colouring-matters.  The  whole  forms 
a  continuous  succession  of  seventy-two  colours,  in  which  the  red, 
the  ^eUow,  the  blue  are  at  equal  distances  &rom  one  another,  and 
tiie  intervals  are  filled  by  colours  also  as  equidistant  as  possible  to 
the  eye,  with  the  same  height  of  tone,  and  all  equally  clear. 

Each  colour  can  be  reg{u*ded  as  resulting  from  the  mixture  of 
two  others  (I  mean  the  mixture  of  the  sensations).  I  proposed  to 
myself  to  measure  the  two  components  of  each  of  them. 

Example, — ^Let  us  suppose  that  orange  is  a  mixture  of  red  and 
yellow.  I  compose  a  disk  of  two  concentric  circles.  The  smallest 
is  formed  by  two  sectors — one  orange,  the  other  blue ;  the  largest 
comprises  a  red  sector,  a  white  sector,  and  a  void  representing  the 
absence  of  light.  I  set  it  in  rapid  rotation.  The  two  circles  have 
an  identical  appearance  if  the  angles  of  the  different  sectors  are 
♦  Trans,  Roy.  Sec.  Edinb.  vol.  xxL  pp.  276-.2»a 
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The  red  was  measured 


The  yellow  was  mea- 
sured     


The  fourth  g^reen  was  ^ 
measured 


The  blue  was  measured 
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well  chosen.  The  blue  sector  extinguishes  the  yellow  of  the  orange 
and  forms  white ;  the  red  alone  remains.  The  measure  of  the  two 
resulting  sensations  is  giyen  by  the  angles  of  the  red  and  white 
sectors.    I  found 

140°  orange  +220°  blue  =281°  red  +56°  white. 

All  the  colours  of  the  circle  have  been  thus  studied  with  respect  to 
two  pairs  of  complementary  colours — ^yellow  and  blue,  red  and  the 
fourth  green  (the  first  three  because  they  are  the  primary  colours 
of  artists ;  the  hist  serves  as  the  auxiliary  colour). 

The  chromatic  circle  was  thus  found  to  be  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions : — 

from  the  blue  to  the  red,  extinguishing 

the  blue  by  the  yeUow. 
from  the  red  to  the  yellow,  extinguishing 

the  yeUow  by  some  blue, 
'from  the  red  to  the  yellow,  extinguishing 

the  red  by  the  fourth  green, 
hrom  the  ycdlow  to  the  fourth  green,  ex- 
tinguishing the  green  by  redL 
from  the  yeUow  to  the  fourth  greefn,  ex- 
tinguishing the  yellow  by  blue, 
from  the  fourth  green  to  the  blue,  extin- 
guishing the  blue  by  the  yellow, 
^from  the  fourth  green  to  the  blue,  ex- 
tinguishing the  green  by  the  red. 
from  the  blue  to  the  red,  extinguishing 
the  red  by  the  fourth  green. 
The  following  are  the  results  obtained* : — 

1.  The  line  which  represents  the  proportion  of  the  extreme  sen- 
sations in  the  intermediate  colours  is  a  straight  line ;  therefore  the 
intermediate  colours  are,  to  the  eye,  rigorously  equidistant. 

2.  The  line  representing  the  sensation  of  yellow  reaches  its  cul- 
minating point  upon  the  ordinate  which  corresponds  to  yellow. 

3.  This  case,  which  I  thought  must  be  genend  for  the  four  lines, 
forms,  on  the  contrary,  the  exception :  for  the  other  colours  things 
take  place  in  a  different  manner.  The  sensation  of  red  goes  on 
increasing  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  blue  to  the  red ;  and  beyond 
this  it  continues  to  rise  without  deviation  till  it  comes  to  the  orange, 
where  it  attains  its  culminating  point,  to  sink  afterwards  till  it 
reaches  the  yellow,  where  it  is  zero. 

In  like  manner  the  sensation  of  green  attains  its  maximum  in  the 
third  green-yellow,  and  that  of  the  blue  in  the  third  blue. 

The  signification  of  these  remarkable  facts  does  not  come  out  well 
unless  we  look  at  the  experiment  itself  which  has  revealed  the  exist- 
tence  of  the  three  maxima.    The  fact  is  as  follows : — 

One  and  the  same  blue,  the  sensation  of  which  is  mingled  with 
that  of  the  orange  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  second  and  third 
green-yellow  on  the  other,  produces  with  the  first  a  superior  sensa- 
tion of  red  to  that  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  red  of  the  circle, 
*  Journal  de  I^sique,  t.  vii.  p.  16. 
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and  with  the  second  the  senBation  of  green  to  a  higher  degree  than 
is  done  by  the  sight  of  the  green  itself. 

This  blue,  howerer,  still  does  not  represent  the  sensation  of  that 
colour  in  its  greatest  intensity,  since  a  better  is  obtained  by  min- 
gling the  sensations  of  the  fourth  green  and  the  third  blue.  The 
orange,  the  second  or  third  green-yellow,  and  the  third  blue  are 
therefore  three  points  of  the  chromatic  circle  which  possess  for  our 
eye  peculiar  properties,  since  they  permit  the  reproduction,  by  the 
mixture  of  their  sensations,  of  the  most  intense  red,  green,  and  blue. 

These  three  colours  possess  the  properties  of  the  fundamental 
sensations  of  Young.  But  can  they  really  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting exactly  those  three  points?  The  theory  of  Young  is  only 
an  hypothesis ;  and  physicists  have  not  come  to  a  determination 
upon  the  true  position  of  these  three  sensations.  The  uncertainty 
which  prevails  on  the  question  causes  Helmholtz*  to  say : — "  The 
choice  of  the  fundamental  sensations  presents  at  first  something 
arbitrary.  One  might  choose  at  pleasure  three  colours  whose  mix- 
ture produces  white There  does  not  yet  exist,  to  my  know- 
ledge, any  means  of  determining  the  fundamental  colours  but  the 
examination  of  persons  affected  with  dyschromatopsy." 

I  purpose  to  demonstrate,  in  a  second  Note,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  colours  in  question  are  situated  in  the  chromatij  circle 
between  very  narrow  limits,  and  that  the  three  maxima  obtained  by 
the  study  of  which  I  have  here  given  a  summary  are  in  reality  the 
colours  corresponding  to  the  fundamental  sensations. — Comptes 
Eendus  dt  V Academic  des  Sciences^  t.  xdi.  pp.  244-247,  Jan.  31, 1881. 

ON  THE  LIBKKATION  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  TOURMALINE  BY 
PRESSURE.      BY  MM.  JACQUES  AND  PIERRE  CURIE. 

We  will  at  once  enunciate  the  laws  which  follow  from  our  experi- 
ments on  the  liberation  of  electricity  in  tourmaline  by  pressure.  We 
will  afterwards  explain,  with  the  rapidity  required  by  the  brevitgr 
of  this  Note,  our  experimental  processes  and  the  limits  within  which 
we  have  verified  those  laws. 

I.  The  two  extremities  of  a  tourmaline  liberate  electricity  of  oppo» 
site  signs,  in  quantities  equal  to  one  another, 

n.  The  amount  set  free  by  a  certain  augmentation  of  pressure  is  of 
opposite  sign,  and  equals  to  that  produced  by  an  equal  diminution  of 
pressure. 

III.  This  quantity  is  proportional  to  the  alteration  of  pressure. 

lY.  It  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the  tourmaline. 

V.  For  one  and  the  same  alteration  of  pressure  per  unit  of  surf  ace, 
it  is  proportional  to  the  surface. 

The  direct  result  of  the  experiments  from  which  laws  lY.  and 
y.  are  deduced  can  be  statea  in  a  simple  manner  thus : — For 
one  and  the  same  alteration  of  pressure^  the  quantity  of  electricity  set 
free  is  independent  of  the  dimensions  of  the  tourmaline. 

The  tourmalines  which  we  wished  to  study  had  the  form  of  prisms 
parallel  to  the  principal  axis.  The  two  bases  were  covered  with  two 
sheets  of  tin  toil  protected  outside  by  two  thick  plates  of  glass, 
•  Optique  Physioloyiqtttj  p.  384. 
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between  which  the  crystal  was  compressed  bj  means  of  a  solid 
wooden  lever.  One  of  the  tin  foils  being  in  communication  with 
the  earth,  the  other  was  connected  with  the  needle  of  a  Thomson- 
Mascart  electrometer.  The  deflection  obtained  after  one  variation 
of  pressure  was  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  liberated 
— ^the  capacity  of  the  tin  foil,  under  the  conditions  just  now  de- 
scribed, being  always  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  capacity  of 
the  electrometer. 

Tou]*malines  which  are  transparent,  colourless  or  slightly  coloured 
green,  yellow,  or  rose,  are  in  general  perfectly  insulating ;  and  such 
only  were  employed  for  the  quantitative  ezperimente.  Whatever 
may  be  their  tint,  these  tourmalines  seem  to  be  nearly  equivalent 
in  regard  to  the  electrical  phenomena ;  the  differences,  if  there  are 
any,  are  certainly  very  slight ;  still  it  would  be  necessary  to  exa- 
mine a  considerable  number  of  specimens  before  we  could  affirm 
that  it  is  always  so. 

More  or  less  opaque  or  black  tourmalines  are  conductors  of 
electricity.  A  black  tourmaline  gave  the  electrometer^needle  an 
impulse  equal  to  about  one  fifth  of  the  deflection  obtained  for  the 
same  weight  with  a  transparent  tourmaline ;  moreover  the  needle 
returned  rapidly  to  zero. 

The  deflections  the  equality  or  proportionality  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  verify,  considering  the  neglected  causes  of  error,  were 
exact  only  to  within  a  twentieth  part  of  their  value.  We  have  not 
judged  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  attain  a  closer  approximation ;  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  laws  enunciated  results  from  the  considerable 
differences  between  the  dimensions  of  the  tourmalines  employed. 

For  one  and  the  same  surface  the  lengths  varied  from  0*5  millim. 
to  15  millims.,  therefore  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  30.  For  one 
and  the  same  length  the  surfaces  varied  from  2  square  millims.  to 
1  square  centim.,  therefore  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  50.  Given, 
therefore,  the  degree  of  approximation  of  the  experiments,  and  sup- 
posing the  laws  enunciated  to  be  limiting  laws,  we  can  certify  that 
when  the  length  is  doubled  the  difference  from  the  true  law  is  less 
than  a  six-hundredth,  and  when  the  surface  is  doubled  the  dif- 
ference is  less  than  a  thousandth. 

A  piece  measuring  1  cubic  millim.  sets  free,  for  one  and  the 
same  pressure,  the  same  amount  of  electricity  as  a  piece  of  several 
centims.  volume.  Finally,  the  effect  produced  by  the  addition  of 
one  of  the  first  kilograms  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
the  hundredth  kilogram,  for  a  surface  of  1  square  centim. 

Gkkugain,  in  a  remarkable  memoir,  has  shown  the  simplicity  of 
the  pjrroelectrical  phenomena  of  tourmaline.  The  laws  enunciated 
by  hun  may  be  placed  over  against  those  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  Note.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  can  be  traced  one  upon 
the  other,  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  the  hypothesis 
that  the  phenomena  resulting  from  variations  of  pressure  and  those 
resulting  from  variations  of  temperature  are  due  to  one  and  the 
same  cause — namely,  the  contraction  or  dilatetion  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline. — C<yinptes  Bendus  de  VAcademie  de* 
Sciencti,  1881,  No.  4,  t.  xcii.  pp.  186-188. 
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OOKFIBMATION  OF  THE  NEBULAB  HTPOTHBSIS. 
BY  PLINY  EARLE  OHASB^  LL.D. 

Herschers  *'  subsidence "  hypothesis  is  corroborated  by  the  fol- 
lowing extensions  of  Laplace  s  satellite-harmonics,  firom  Jupiter  to 
Earth:— 

1.  Earth's  accelerated  rotation  :  the  acceleration  by  condensation 
to  a  centre  of  linear  osdllation  : :  Jupiter^s  radius  of  accelerated 
rotation  :  Callisto's  (Sat.  lY)  radius  of  accelerated  rotation. 

366-2665  :  9  : :  4332-5848*  :  16-6891*. 

Searle  giyes  16*689  for  Gallisto's  period ;  Newcomb  and  Holden 
give  16-7535524. 

2.  Jupiter's  mean  perihelion  distance  from  Earth  (4*978245—1, 
according  to  Stockwell)  :  CJallisto's  mean  distance  firom  Jupiter  : : 
Jupiter's  mass  :  Earth's  mass. 

3-978245: -012585  ::-j^^:gg^g. 

If  we  take  ^s  32*088  feet,  Earth's  isochronous  radius  (satellite- 
period  ssl  year)  is 

}}^^:^J^\i  X3962*8«1340291*5  miles. 
5073*6  sec.  J 

The  equation,  wr  x  isochronous  radius  ap,  giyes 

331245^  X  1340291*5  miles  »  92736000  miles. 

The  reason  for  these  harmonics  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Earth  is  the  centre  of  the  belt  of  greatest  condensation,  while  Jupi- 
ter's mean  aphelion  is  central  between  Neptune  and  Uranus  at 
their  opposition. 

Hayerfoid  Oollege,  Feb.  8, 1881. 


ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  UNIT  OF  FORCE  IN  ABSOLUTE  ELECTRIC 
MEASUREMENTS.      BY  M.  UPPMANN. 

It  is  known  that  the  electric  measurements  called  absolute  rest 
upon  the  choice  of  the  three  units  employed  to  measure  the  times, 
lengths,  and  forces;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  1863  a 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  proposed  to  take  for  the  unit 
of  force  the  dyne — ^that  is  to  say,  the  force  capable  of  impressing  on 
the  mass  of  1  gram,  at  the  end  of  1  second,  a  yelocity  of  1  centim. 
per  second.  Ib  the  dyne  in  every  respect  the  most  advantageous 
that  could  haye  been  chosen?  Without  wishing  to  discuss  here 
that  complex  question  completely,  I  may  at  least  facilitate  its  solu- 
tion by  the  following  remarks,  which  have  not,  perhaps,  been  made 
in  a  sufficiently  explicit  and  general  manner  by  authors : — 

1.  The  absolute  electromagnetic  units  of  electrical  resistance  and 
capacity  are  independent  of  (he  choice  of  the  unit  of  force*.    Now 

*  In  fact,  let  L,  T,  F  he  the  length,  time,  and  force,  measured  with  any 
units.    The  quantity  of  magnetism  ^  is  given  by  an  equation  of  the  form 
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these  are  the  only  absolute  units  represented  by  standards.  There- 
fore the  unit  of  force  might  be  varied  at  pleasure ;  and  the  ohms 
and  microfarads  at  present  distributed  to  the  laboratories  would  no 
less  preserve  their  value. 

2.  The  formulce  which  permit  passing  from  the  absolute  eleOromag" 
netic  to  the  absolute  electrostatic  system,  or  inversely^  are  all  indepen- 
dent of  tJie  choice  of  the  unit  of  force.  This  can  be  ascertained  by 
glancing  at  the  lasfc  line  of  the  table  given  below,  which  it  is  easy 
to  calculate.  Now  these  formula  are  the  only  ones  of  this  kind 
having  a  theoretic  interpretation. 

The  units  of  intensity  and  electromotive  force,  on  the  contrary, 
depend  on  the  choice  or  the  unit  of  force.  If,  for  example,  it  were 
thought  necessary  to  substitute  for  the  dyne  another  unit,  the  ne- 
cessary operations  for  measuring  these  quantities  would  not  be 
changed,  but  their  numerical  result  would  be  enunciated  differently : 
the  volt  and  the  weber  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  other  denomi- 
nations ;  for  they  are  mere  denominations,  not  standards. 

Besides,  we  can  pass  &om  one  system  of  imits  to  any  other  with 
the  help  of  the  following  table : — 

a    .  T  *      •*        Resist-    Electromotive   n-^«-:*« 

System,  Intensity.       ^^  ^^^  Capacity. 

Electromagnetic  . .     t=F  r=3  ~        «=  -=-        c=  — 

^  T  1  X, 

Electrostatic    ^^'W'       B=  -       E=F*         C=L 


Batios 


I     L         5^T>     5      T         C     L» 


Of  course  the  analogous  formula  given  by  authors  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  this  table ;  but  they  are  rather  less  simple,  and  they 
suppose  the  acceleration  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  force. 

The  remarks  just  made  show  that  the  choice  of  the  unit  of  force 
has  not  the  importance  which  one  would  at  first  be  tempted  to 
attribute  to  it,  and  consequently  that  it  would  be  easy  to  change 
that  unit. 

This  being  admitted,  one  may  ask  why  the  eminent  authors  of 

^  sF ;  /i  is  theref ore  of  the  degree  ft  s  LF*.  The  intensity  •  of  the  cur- 
rent is  given  by  Amp^re*s  formula,  which  is  of  the  degree  ^  sF,  whence 

LF     ,^  ^ 

•  Bs  —  B  F^.    finally,  the  electrical  resistance  r  is  given  by  the  equation 

rtTTsFL,  the  two  members  of  which  represent  respectively  the  electrical 

Jbxj  li 

and  the  mechanical  work ;  hence  rs  js^ ;  that  is  to  say,  ra  rp;  ris  there- 
fore independent  of  F,  which  was  to  be  demonstrated.  In  like  manner, 
the  electrical  capacity  c,  derived  from  the  charge  tT  by  refeiring  it  ot  the 

electromotive  force  «  art,  is  of  the  form  -^^-p.    We  have  therefore 
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the  electromagnetic  system  thought  it  necessary  to  measure  the 
forces  in  dynes.  The  reason  is  simple:  it  is  because,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  couple  of  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
earth's  magnetism  upon  a  magnetized  needle,  those  physicists  have 
employed  the  method  of  oscillations.  When  this  method  is  em- 
ployed, what  is  found  by  experiment  is  an  acceleration ;  it  is  then 
natural  to  take  the  accelerations  for  the  measurement  of  the  forces 
which  produce  them.  The  dyne  has  the  advantage  of  greater  sim- 
plicity in  the  case  of  the  oscillation-method,  and  in  that  case  only. 
Now  it  is  very  necessary  to  remark  that  the  oscillation  method 
is  only  an  indirect  means ;  for  to  measure  a  static  couple  it  would 
have  been  more  direct  to  employ  the  bifilar  suspension  of  Ghiuss, 
or,  more  generally,  a  static  method.  But  then  no  acceleration 
occurs  :  one  has  only  to  weigh  the  magnetized  needle ;  the  amount 
of  the  force  is  deduced  from  this  weight,  and  is  obtained  directly  in 
grams.    It  is  circuitous  and  a  complication  to  express  it  in  dynes. 

The  dyne  system  moreover  complicates  considerably  the  trans- 
formation-formula ;  in  what  concerns  the  measurement  of  lengths 
it  causes  the  advantages  of  the  decimal  system  to  vanish.  Elec- 
tricians have  employed  as  the  unit  of  length,  some  the  metre,  others 
the  centimetre  or  the  millimetre.  Let  us  suppose  one  wishes  to 
pass  from  one  of  these  units  to  the  other.  In  the  dyne  system,  or, 
more  generally,  in  the  systems  in  which  the  force  is  defined  by 
means  of  an  acceleration,  the  units  of  intensity  and  electromotive 
force  depend  on  the  square  root  and  the  f  power  of  the  unit  of 
length ;  so  that  one  is  obliged  to  divide  by  a  ractor  which  must  be 
calculated,  and  which  is  either  the  square  root  or  the  4  power  of  a 
power  of  10.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  weight  or  any  other  force  in- 
dependent of  the  unit  of  length  be  taken,  the  unit  of  intensity  is 
independent  of  the  unit  of  length.  As  to  the  unit  of  electromotive 
force,  it,  like  the  other  electrical  units,  is  of  the  first  degree  with 
respect  to  the  lengths ;  and  the  result  is  that  we  can  pass  from  the 
metre  to  the  centimetre  by  merely  transposing  the  decimal-point, 
an  operation  which  can  be  done  mentally:  this  is  the  essential 
advantage  of  the  decimal  system ;  and  we  give  up  profiting  by  it 
when  we  adopt  the  system  of  English  units. 

In  short,  the  electrical  standards  and  the  principal  theoretic 
formulsB  being  independent  of  the  choice  of  the  unit  of  force,  the 
choice  of  that  unit  does  not  possess  a  very  great  importance,  and 
its  change  is  always  easy,  l^e  dyne  presents  no  essential  advan- 
tage in  any  case.  Finally,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  units  em- 
ployed to  measure  the  times,  the  lengths,  and  the  forces  should  be 
the  same  in  electricity  as  in  all  other  departments  of  Physics.  This 
unification,  the  aim  of  the  excellent  labours  of  the  physicists  of  the 
British  Association,  has  not  been  attained,  as,  ever  since  1863, 
physicists  have  not  come  to  an  agreement  to  adopt  the  dyne, 
rerhaps  the  purpose  would  be  more  easily  attained  by  proposing 
to  electricians  to  take  the  second,  the  metre,  and  the  weight  of  the 
gram  as  fundamental  units — that  is  to  say,  the  now  so  widely  spread 
units  of  our  metric  system. — Gomptes  Rendus  de  VAcademie  des 
Sciences,  Jan.  24,  1881,  t.  xcii.  pp.  183-186. 
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XXXIII.  On  the  Electric  and  Magnetic  Effects  produced  by  the 
Motion  of  Electrified  Bodies.  By  J.  J.  Thomson,  B.A.^ 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge*, 

§  1.  TN  the  interesting  experiments  recently  made  by  Mr. 
JL  Crookes  (Phil.  Trans.  1879,  parte  1  and  2)  and  Dr. 
Goldstein  (Phil.  Mag.  Sent,  and  Oct.  1880)  on  "Electric 
Discharges  in  High  Vacua,'  particles  of  matter  highly  charged 
with  electricity  and  moving  with  great  velocities  form  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  phenomena ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
investigations  consists  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  such 
particles  on  each  other,  and  their  behaviour  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  magnet.  It  seems  therefore  to  be  of  some 
interest,  both  as  a  test  of  the  theory  and  as  a  guide  to  future 
experiments,  to  take  some  theory  of  electrical  action  and  find 
what,  according  to  it,  is  the  force  existing  between  two  moving 
electrified  bodies,  what  is  the  magnetic  force  produced  by  such 
a  moving  body,  and  in  what  way  the  body  is  affected  by  a 
magnet.  The  following  paper  is  an  attempt  to  solve  these 
problems,  taking  as  the  basis  Maxwell's  theory  that  variations 
m  the  electric  displacement  in  a  dielectric  produce  efi^ects 
analogous  to  those  produced  by  ordinary  currents  flowing 
through  conductors. 

For  simplicity  of  calculation  we  shall  suppose  all  the  moving 
bodies  to  be  spherical. 

♦  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
Phil  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  68.  April  1881.  S 
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§  2.  The  first  case  we  shall  consider  is  that  of  a  charged 
sphere  moving  through  an  unlimited  space  filled  with  a  medium 
of  specific  inductive  capacity  K. 

The  charged  sphere  will  produce  an  electric  displacement 
throughout  the  field;  and  as  the  sphere  moves  the  magnitude 
of  this  displacement  at  any  point  will  vary.  Now,  according 
to  Maxwell's  theory,  a  variation  in  the  electric  displacement 
produces  the  same  efioct  as  an  electric  current;  and  a  field  in 
which  electric  currents  exist  is  a  seat  of  energy ;  hence  the 
motion  of  the  charged  sphere  has  developed  energy,  and  con- 
sequently the  charged  sphere  must  experience  a  resistance  as 
it  moves  through  the  dielectric.  But  as  the  theory  of  the 
variation  of  the  electric  displacement  does  not  take  into  account 
any  thing  corresponding  to  resistance  in  conductors,  there  can 
be  no  dissipation  of  energy  through  the  medium ;  hence  the 
resistance  cannot  be  analogous  to  an  ordinary  frictional*  resist- 
ance, but  must  correspond  to  the  resistance  theoretically  ex- 
perienced by  a  solid  in  moving  through  a  perfect  fluid.  In 
other  words,  it  must  be  eouivalent  to  an  increase  in  the  mass 
of  the  charged  moving  sphere,  which  we  now  proceed  to  cal- 
culate. 

Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  moving  sphere,  e  the  charge  on 
the  sphere,  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  sphere  is  moving 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  with  the  velocity  p ;  let  f  ,  17,  ?  be  the 
coordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  let/,  ^,  A  be  tibe  com- 
ponents of  the  electric  displacement  along  the  axes  of  Xy  y,  z 
respectively  at  a  point  whose  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  is  /),  p  being  greater  than  a.  Then,  neglecting  the 
self-induction  of  the  system  (since  the  electromotive  forces  it 
produces  are  small  compared  with  those  due  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  charged  sphere),  we  have 

-_ ^  d^i 

•^         A.v  dx  p 

^         A.v  dy  p 


therefore 


^ir  dz  p* 

df^_ep     cP    1 
dt  Air  dxd^  p 

dg  ^      ep     d^    1 
dt  Air  d(  dy  p 

dt^      ^ird^dzp'^ 
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hence 

d£_ep  d^  ^ 
dt  ""  47r  da?  p 
dg  __  ep     c?     1 


231 


(1) 


dt  Air  da  dy  p 
dh  ^  ep  c?  1 
dt       Airdxdz  p 

Using  Maxwell's  notation,  let  F,  G,  H  be  the  components 
of  the  vector-potential  at  any  point ;  then,  by '  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,'  §  616, 

F=^^^^^,da^dydz, 


where  u,  t?,  to  are  the  components  of  the  electric  current 
through  the  element  dx  dy  dz,  and  p'  is  the  distance  of  that 
element  from  the  point  at  which  the  values  of  F,  G,  H  are 
required,  fi  is  the  coefficient  of  magnetic  permeability.  In 
the  case  under  considemtion, 


df, 


-'Jiff 


dxdydz; 


substituting  for  -^  its  value  from  equation  (1),  we  get 

with  similar  expressions  for  G  and  H. 

Let  us  proceed  to  calculate  the  value  of  F  at  a  point  P. 


Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere;  then  0Q=/(>,  PQ=/}', 
OP=R, 

S2 
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Ifow  -^  -  =  -^,  where  Yo  is  a  surface  harmonic  of  the  second 

dor  p      p^  ' 
order.    And  when  p>B,, 

and  when  p  <  R, 

where  Qi,  Q2,  &c.  are  zonal  harmonics  of  the  first  and  second 
orders  respectively  referred  to  OP  as  axis. 

Let  Y'j  denote  the  valne  of  Y3  along  OP.     Then,  since 
^Y^Q^ds,  integrated  over  a  sphere  of  unit  radius,  is  zero 

A 

when  n  and  m  are  different,  and  ^  Y'^  when  n=m,  Y'« 

being  the  value  of  Y„  at  the  pole  of  (^,  and  since  there  is  no 
electric  displacement  within  the  sphere, 

^i^Pt  (^  ^'  \ 

or,  as  it  is  more  convenient  to  write  it, 

_yxqp/5RV    g^  d^   1 
•"    5   V  6        2/dar'R 
By  symmetry,  the  corresponding  values  of  G  and  H  are 

/i^/5R^_a^>v_d^j. 
5   \  6         "HJdxdyB! 

jr_fiep  /5R^  _  c?\  J?_  I 

These  values,  however,  do  not  satisfy  the  condition 

dF      dG      dH^Q 
dx       dy        dz 

If,  however,  we  add  to  F  the  term  -^^y  this  condition  will 

be  satisfied ;  while,  since  the  term  satisfies  Laplace's  equation, 
the  other  conditions  will  not  be  affected :  thus  we  have  finally 
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for  points  outside  the  sphere, 


„_A*«p/5R?_o^N  rf«   1       2fiep 
6^6        ijdr^n^  3R' 

^_/*gp/5R*      a\    (P     1 
5  \  6        iJdxdy'A' 

„_M<p/5R*      g'N    rf*     1 
5   V  6         2)dxdz& 


(2) 


Now,  by  ^  Electricity  and  Magnetism/  §  634,  T  the  kinetic 
energy 

in  our  case, 

Now 

sabstitating  for  P  and  ^y 


since  the  term 


U^^i^'ri^l^^y^ 


evidently  vanishes. 

Transforming  to  polars  and  taking  the  axis  of  x  as  the 
initial  line,  the  above  integral 

fi^p'C^C^r  (hr"      a^(3cos^g-l)^  .    .  ,    ,.  ,. 
_  ifie'p'* 

By  transforming  to  polars,  as  before,  we  may  show  that  this 
Similarly, 
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/•  T,  the  kinetic  energy  due  to  the  electrification 

~    15a  • 

Hence,  if  n»  be  the  mass  of  the  sphere,  the  whole  kinetic 
energy 

-i^^ni)'' <»> 

or  the  effect  of  the  electrification  is  the  same  as  if  the  mass  of 

the  sphere  were  increased  by  ^^  — ,  or,  if  V  be  the  potential 

of  the  sphere,  by  :p^>iK^V^a. 

To  form  some  idea  of  what  the  increase  of  mass  could  amount 
to  in  the  most  favourable  case,  let  us  suppose  the  earth  elec* 
trified  to  the  highest  potential  possible  without  discharge,  and 
calculate  the  consequent  increase  in  mass.  According  to  Dr. 
Macfarlane*s  experiments,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  December  1880,  the  electric  force  in  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  and  pressures  must  not  exceed  3  x  10" 
(electromagnetic  system  of  unite).  The  electric  force  just 
outeide  the  sphere  is  V/a ;  hence  the  greatest  possible  value 
of  V  is  3  X  lO^a,  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  earth.    Putting 

this  value  for  V,  /i=l,  K=        ^o?  ^=6*4  x  10*,  wo  get  for 

the  corresponding  value  of  the  increase  of  mass  7  x  10*  grms., 
or  about  650  tons,  a  mass  which  is  quite  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  mass  of  the  earth. 

For  spheres  of  different  sizes,  the  greatest  increase  in  mass 
varies  as  the  cube  of  the  radius;  hence  the  ratio  of  this  increase 
to  the  whole  mass  of  the  sphere  is  constant  for  all  spheres  of 
the  same  material ;  for  spheres  of  different  materials  the  ratio 
varies  inversely  as  the  density  of  the  material. 

If  the  body  moves  so  that  ite  velocities  parallel  to  the  axes 
of  a,  y,  z  respectively  are  p,  q,  r,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
effect  of  the  electrification  will  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
4 
Y^/jbK^Y^a(p^  +  g'  +  t^)  in  the  mass  of  the  sphere. 

§  3.  To  find  the  magnetic  force  produced  by  the  moving 
sphere  at  any  point  in  the  field.  By  equations  (2)  we  have, 
for  pointe  outeide  the  sphere, 
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5\6        i/da^B.^    3    U' 

5^6        2)dxdy  R' 
„_ /*^ /5Rf  _  ^\  _d^  J^ 
6    V  6        2/dxdrR' 

Now  if  «,  /3,  7  be  the  components  of  the  magnetic  induction 
at  the  point  (x,  y,  z), 

^_rfH_dG_ 

dy       dz       ' 
_     dF     dH         /upz  d  1 

dQ     dF_nepy dl 

■^"dx      dy~'W~     '^dyR 

Hence  we  see,  by  symmetry,  that  if  the  sphere  move  with  velo- 
city q  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  the  corresponding  valnes  would 
be 

d  1 

0=0, 

d   1 

and  if  it  moved  with  velocity  r  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z,  the  cor- 
responding values  would  be 

d  1 
"'f^^TyU' 
a  d  1 

7=0. 

Hence,  if  p,  q,  r  he  tiie  components  of  the  velocity  of  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  respectively, 
the  components  of  magnetic  induction  are 


/    d  1         d  1\ 
«='**l.'-^R-*diR)' 

a         (     d   I         d   1\ 
^^'^V-dzB.-^'dxR)' 

/    d   1         d  1\ 
'^^'^K^diU-PTyW'' 
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or  they  may  also  be  written 


(4) 


Comparing  these  expressions  with  those  given  by  Ampfere 
for  the  magnetic  force  produced  by  a  current,  we  see  that  the 
magnetic  force  due  to  tiie  moving  sphere  is  the  same  as  that 
produced  per  unit  length  of  a  current  whose  intensity  is 
/Me^yp^  +  Q^  +  r^,  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  positive  current  coinciding  with  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  sphere.  The  resultant  magnetic  force  produced 
by  the  sphere  at  any  point  is  oifxe  sin  e/p^^  a>  being  the  velo- 
city of  the  sphere,  and  e  the  angle  between  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  sphere  and  the  radius  vector  p  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  spnere  to  the  point ;  the  direction  of  the  force  is 
perpendicular  both  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  sphere 
and  the  radius  vector  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  to  the 
point;  and  the  direction  of  the  force  and  the  direction  of  motion 
are  related  to  each  other  like  translation  and  rotation  in  a 
right-handed  screw. 

It  may  be  useful  to  form  a  rough  numerical  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  greatest  magnetic  force  which  could  be  pro- 
duced by  a  moving  charged  spnere.  The  greatest  value  of  the 
force  =/iKVaa)//?,  where  a  is  the  radius  and  V  the  potential 
of  tiie  sphere.  Now  if  F  be  the  greatest  electric  force  which 
can  exist  without  discharge,  the  greatest  value  of  V  is  Fa. 
According  to  Mr.  Macfarlane's  experiments  F  is,  roughly 

speaking,  about  3x10^^,  /iK=5-Q — ttvss^  substituting  these 

values,  the  greatest  value  of  the  magnetic   force  becomes 

Q-qTj^'     Now  -  cannot  be  greater  than  unity ;  so  the  greatest 

value  of  the  force  is  a)/3x  10®.  If  the  sphere  were  attached 
to  an  arm  of  such  length  that  it  described  a  metre  in  each 
complete  revolution  of  the  arm,  and  if  the  arm  were  to  make 
100  revolutions  a  second,  o)  would  equal  10*,  and  the  greatest 
magnetic  force  would  be  1/3  x  10*=  -000033.  Prof.  Rowland, 
in  his  experiments  on  the  magnetic  effects  of  electric  convec- 
tion, measured  a  magnetic  force  only  about  one  tenth  of  this. 
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The  result  we  have  just  obtained  (viz.  that  a  moving  body 
charged  with  electricity  produces  the  eflFect  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent) shows  that  Prof.  Rowland's  experiments  on  electric  con- 
vection are  in  agreement  with  Maxwell's  theory. 

§  4.  The  fact  that  a  moving  body  charged  with  electricity 
produces  a  vector-potential  in  the  field  through  which  it  is 
moving,  suggests  a  possible  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  green 
phosphorescence  observed  in  vacuum-tubes  at  the  places  where 
the  molecular  streams  strike  the  glass,  different  from  that  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Crookes.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  work 
that  the  moving  particle  produces  a  vector-potential  whose 
value  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.  Now, 
when  a  particle  strikes  the  glass  directly,  its  velocity  is  reversed 
and  the  vector-potential  changes  sign ;  thus  during  the  short 
time  occupied  by  the  collision  the  vector-potential  must  be 
changing  very  rapidly.  But  any  change  in  the  vector-poten- 
tial produces  a  corresponding  electromotive  force,  and  thus 
the  glass  against  which  the  molecules  impinge  is  subjected  to 
a  rapidly  varying  electromotive  force.  But  this,  if  Maxwell's 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light  be  true,  is  exactly  what  it  is 
subjected  to  when  a  beam  of  light  falls  upon  it,  which  we 
know  is  the  ordinary  method  of  exciting  phosphorescence. 
Stokes's  law,  that  the  period  of  the  vibrations  exciting  the 
phosphorescence  is  smaller  than  the  period  of  the  emitted 
light,  compels  us  to  assume  that  at  some  period  of  the  collision 
the  velocity  of  the  moving  particle  is  cnanging  at  a  greater 
rate  than  tne  rate  of  vibration  of  green  light :  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge,  however,  there  seems  nothing  impossible 
in  this.  This,  too,  would  explain  the  following  difficulty: — 
Since  we  have  every  reason  for  supposing  the  discharge  in  a 
vacuum-tube  to  be  discontinuous,  the  vector-potential  due  to 
electricity  moving  through  the  tube  will  vary,  producing  a 
varying  electromotive  force  all  over  the  tube ;  another  varying 
electromotive  force  will  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
charge  on  the  electrodes.  Now  it  may  be  asked,  why,  if  the 
above  theory  be  true,  does  not  this  variable  electromotive  force 
make  the  whole  tube  phosphoresce,  instead  of  the  phospho- 
rescence being  confined  to  the  places  where  the  molecular 
streams  strike  the  ^lass.  But  Spottiswoode  and  Moulton  have 
proved  (see  Phil.  Trans,  for  1879,  part  2)  that  the  time  occu- 
pied by  the  negative  discharge  is  greater  than  the  time  occupied 
oy  the  particles  in  going  the  length  of  the  tube.  Hence,  even 
if  we  made  the  extravagant  assumption  that  these  molecules 
travel  with  a  velocity  as  great  as  that  of  light,  the  time  of  dis- 
charge, and  consequently  the  period  of  the  electromotive  force, 
would  be  greater  than  the  period  of  vibration  of  light  whose 
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wave-lengih  was  the  length  of  the  tabe,  and  so^  by  Stokes's 
law,  could  not  produce  a  luminous  phosphorescence. 

It  may  be  useful  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the  electro- 
motive  toTce  which  could  be  produced  by  a  moving  particle. 

By  equation  (1)  we  see,  if  the  particle  be  moving  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  a  with  velocity  p^  tnat  the  greatest  value  of  F 
at  a  point  distant  B  from  the  centre  of  the  particle  is 


MP 


(r      5RV' 


Now  the  greatest  value  of  ^,  as  before,  is  K  x  3  x  10"  x  a', 

hence  the  greatest  value  of  F  at  the  surface  of  the  particle 

_3x4xJ^V 
"   5x9xl(P"* 

Now  during  the  coUision  let  us  represent  p  by  p^  cos  kr,  where 

-T-  is  less  than  the  period  of  vibration  of  green  light;  R  must 

be  therefore  at  least  3x10^^;  for  a  particle  of  air  a  is  of  the 
order  10"  7.     Substituting,  we  get 

dF  4x10^   ^      .    ^, 

or  the  maximum  value  of  -j-  is 

at 

4x3x10^  0^4 
15  X  10^  P  "^^^ 

Now  at  present  we  know  nothing  about  po ;  but  it  must  be 
very  much  greater  than  the  mean  velocity  of  the  air-jnolecules, 
which  is  about  5  x  10^ ;  if  we  substitute  this  value  for  it,  we 

get  the  maximum  value  of  -tt  or  the  maximum  electromotive 

force  to  be  about  4  x  10*,  or  about  ^^^^  of  a  volt  per  centi- 
metre. Now,  for  sunlight  the  maximum  electromotive  force 
is  about  6  volts  per  centimetre  (Maxwell's  *  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,'  §  793)  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  immense  num- 
ber of  particles  which  must  be  striking  the  glass  at  each  in- 
stant, we  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  tiie  magnitude  of 
the  electromotive  force  due  to  the  moving  particle  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  phosphorescence.     To  show  the  rapidity  with 
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which  these  electromotive  forces  diminish  with  the  distance^ 
we  will  take  the  case  of  a  particle  stopped  by  a  screen  at  a 
distance  of  -y^q  of  a  millimetre  from  the  glass,  and  compare 
the  electromotive  force  at  the  glass  with  the  electromotive 
force  which  would  be  produced  at  the  glass  if  there  were  no 
screen.  By  substituting  in  the  formula  giving  the  electromotive 
force,  we  find  that  the  electromotive  force  at  the  glass  when 
the  screen  is  present  is  only  about  TT>i(jxj  of  what  it  is  when 
the  screen  is  away ;  and  as  the  intensity  of  the  phosphorescence 
will  vary  as  the  square  of  the  electromotive  force,  we  see  that 
when  the  screen  is  present  the  phosphorescence  is  quite  im- 
perceptible. This  explains  an  experiment  of  Goldstein's,  in 
which  he  coated  the  glass  with  a  layer  of  collodion  whose 
thickness  he  estimated  at  a  few  hundredths  of  a  millimetre^ 
and  found  the  glass  behind  quite  black. 

§  5.  To  find  the  eiFect  produced  bv  a  magnet  on  a  moving 
electrified  sphere.  To  do  this  we  shall  calculate  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  system ;  we  can  then,  by  means  of  Lagrange's 
equations,  calculate  the  force  on  the  sphere. 

Let  «,  Py  7  be  the  components  of  magnetic  induction,  01 1, 
P\}  7i  the  components  of  magnetic  force  ;  if  A,  B,  C  be  the 
components  01  magnetization, 

«=«i  +  47rA,    /9=)8i  +  47rB,    7=yi+4wC. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  system 

To  get  the  force  on  the  sphere  due  to  the  magnet,  we  only 
want  that  part  of  the  kinetic  energy  which  involves  both  the 
coordinates  of  the  sphere  and  the  coordinates  of  the  magnet. 
We  may  write  the  kinetic  energy  as 

Let  F',  GK,  H'  be  the  components  of  the  vector-potential 
due  to  the  magnet  alone  5  then,  by  equation  (4), 

f    d   1         rf  1\     dW     dG/ 
""^^ydt/R     ^dz-Rr    dy        dz' 

P-      (  iLl.    Al^a.^      ^ 
^^^YdzB.     ""dx-Bir    dz        dx' 

(  d  \      d  \\d(y    rfF' 
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The  part  of  the  kinetic  energy  we  are  concerned  with  will 
evidently  be 

\  dz       dx/&\dz        dx ) 

Let  as  take  the  first  integral  first^  and  take  the  term  depend- 
ing on  p  ;  this  is 

47rJJJd2:R\  fib         dx  /      dyU\da:         dy  J        ^ 
Integrating  by  parts  this  becomes 

■^  4irJJJR<ir\cte  "^  dy  ^  dz  ) 

The  snrface-integrals  are  to  be  taken  over  the  surface  of  the 
sphere;  and  the  triple  integral  is  to  be  taken  throughout  all 
space  exterior  to  the  sphere. 

If  the  sphere  be  so  small  that  we  may  substitute  for  the 

values  of  F',  -v— ,  &c.  at  the  surface  their  values  at  the  centre 

of  the  sphere,  the  first  surface-integral  ^fiepF\,  where  ¥\  is 
the  value  of  F'  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  the  second  surface- 
integral  vanishes;  and  the  triple  integral  also  vanishes;  since 


and 


'^i+^i  +  ^-i-o 

dF'  ^  dCK  ^  dW  _Q 
dx       dy        dz 
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The  part  depending  on  pin  the  second  integral 

or  (see  Maxwell's  '  Electricity  and  Magnetism/  §  405) 

2       ^' 

Adding  this  to  the  term  (iepF\  already  obtained,  we  get 

^-^  F\  as  the  part  of  the  kinetic  energy  depending  on  p. 

We  have  evidently  similar  expressions  for  the  parts  of  the 
kinetic  energy  depending  on  q  and  r.  Hence  the  part  of  the 
kinetic  energy  with  whicn  we  are  concerned  will 

By  Lagrange's  equations,  the  force  on  the  sphere  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  a 

dx      dt  dx 

~  2V  dx  ^^  dx   ^     dx         dt  J 

_^f   d:F\d(y^       dW,       d¥\       dF\    ^dF\\^ 

~2l^\dx        dy  )       \dz         dx  J  i 

Similarly,  the  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y 

=  ^(mi-/)Ci), (5) 

(be  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z 

where  Oj,  bi,  Ci  are  the  components  of  magnetic  induction  at 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  due  to  the  external  magnet.  These 
forces  are  the  same  as  would  act  on  unit  length  of  a  conductor 
at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  carrying  a  current  whose  compo- 
nents are  ^-^>  ^-^-f  ^  •     The  resultant  force  is  perpendi- 
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calar  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  sphere  and  to  the  mag- 
netic induction ;  and  if  «  be  the  resultant  velocity  of  the 
sphere,  and  6  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
sphere  and  the  direction  of  magnetic  induction,  the  magnitude 
of  the  force 

=  ^aiN/^^hF+?sin^. 

It  will  be  useful  to  endeavour  to  calculate  the  magnitude 
of  this  force  on  a  particle  of  air  moving  in  a  vacuum-tube ; 
although  our  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  several  of  the 

;[nantiaes  involired  is  so  vague  that  our  result  must  only  be 
ooked  upon  as  showing  that  the  force  is  of  an  order  great 
enough  to  produce  appreciable  effects,  and  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  having  any  quantitative  value. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  mass  of  a  molecule  of  air  is  10'^ 
(C.G.S.  system)  ;  that  a,  the  radius  of  the  molecule,  =  lO"^; 
that,  as  before,  ^=K  x  3  x  10^V=K  x  3  x  10-*  (this  quantity 
is  probably  enormously  underrated) ;  and  as  we  know  nothing 
about  the  velocity  of  tne  charged  particles,  let  us  assume  it  to 
be  the  mean  velocity  of  the  air-molecules,  viz.  4  x  lO"*.  We 
shall  suppose  the  vacuum-tube  placed  in  a  magnetic  field 
whose  strength  is  lO*.  Then,  by  the  formula,  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  particle  of  air  when  the  magnetic  force  is  at  right 
angles  to  its  path  is  about  10^;  this  acceleration  would  pro- 
duce a  deflection  of  about  2  millims.  per  decimetre  of  pam,  a 
deflection  which  could  easily  be  observed.  We  know  from 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Crookes  and  others  that  a  magnet  pro- 
duces very  decided  deflections  of  the  molecular  streams ;  and 
the  direction  of  the  deflections  (see  Phil.  Trans.  1879,  part  1, 
pp.  154  &  156)  agrees  with  that  given  by  formulsB  (5),  if  we 
suppose  that  the  particles  project^  from  the  negative  pole  are 
negatively  charged. 

§  6.  Iiet  us  now  calculate  the  expression  given  by  Max- 
well's theory  for  the  force  between  two  charged  moving  par- 
ticles. 

Let  ti,  V,  t/7  be  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  particles,  u',  r,  u/  those  of  the  other ;  let  R  denote 
the  distance  between  the  particles,  e  the  charge  on  one  of  the 
particles,  ^  the  charge  on  the  other  ;  let  r  denote  the  distance 
of  a  point  from  the  centre  of  the  first  particle,  /  the  distance 
of  the  game  point  from  the  centre  of  the  second  particle.  We 
shall  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the  particles  are 
verv  small ;  we  shall  calculate  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system 
and  deduce  the  forces  between  the  particles  by  means  of 
Lagrange's  equations. 
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The  kinetic  energy 

Now 

with  similar  expressions  for  G  and  H. 
<^      4irL  V   dx^  r       dxdyr         dxdz  r) 

with  similar  expressions  for  ^  and  -^-^     Since  the  particles 

are  supposed  to  be  very  small,  we  shall  neglect  those  terms  in 
F  widen  depend  on  c?  and  a^. 

The  part  of  the  kinetic  ener^jr  we  are  concerned  with  in- 
volves the  product  ef!  \  let  ns  nrst  calculate  that  part  of  it 
arising  from  the  product  of  that  part  of  F  due  to  e  with  that 

part  of  ^  due  to  e'.    We  shall  take   the  line  joining   the 

particle  as  the  axis  of  x\  and  for  brevity  we  shall  denote 

The  coefficient  of  u  u'  in  the  part  of  the  kinetic  energy  we 
are  considering 

Now,  for  Talaes  of  r  >  R, 

1  _1     pd.1  .  R'  rf*  1 


Now,  since 


^.j.^  d^l_jj^l 
tte*  /      die*  r        da?  r 


where  Qn  is  a  zonal  harmonic  of  the  nth  order  ;  and  since  the 
product  of  two  harmonics  of  different  degrees  integrated  over 
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the  surface  of  a  sphere  yanishes,  we  may  sabstitate  in  the 

dp   I         d^   I 
integral  -7-5  -  for  -73  -7 ;   then^  transforming  to  polars^  the 

integral 

==^i      1    I     4QJ  3  sin  ^d0dt?dr 

IGttct 


5R   ' 
for  yalues  of  r<R, 

r'^R"*"  R^  ■*"  R?^"*"---- 
Now  r"Q^  is  a  solid  harmonic  of  the  nth  order;  hence 
"33  (^^Qn)  ^s  a  solid  harmonic  of  the  (n— 2)th  order ;  and  in 
particular  ^-3  (t^Qa)  is  a  solid  harmonic  of  the  second  order  ; 

and^  by  the  same  reasoning  as  before^  we  may  substitute  in  the 

1    dp  (PI 

integral  g3^(r*Q4)  for  ^^.   Now 

rV{4 g  * 

So  for  yalues  of  r  <  R  the  integral  becomes 

5j     J     1    24Qjr»sin^d^d^dr 

^  24<77r 

"TrT" 

Adding  this  to  the  part  of  the  integral  for  r>R,  we  get  for 

the  coefficient  of  tiu',  -rp.     The  coefficients  of  uv'  and  uv/ 

yanish  by  inspection. 
The  coefficient  of  tn/ 

Now  when  r>R  we  may,  by  the  same  reasoning  as  before, 

substitute  -r—i —  for  - — -r  -7  in  the  integral,  and  it  becomes 
dxdyr        dxdyr  "^     ' 


'fjJ^ 


■dxdydzy 
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or  transforming  to  polars, 

"I5E' 
For  values  of  r  <  R  we  may,  by  the  same  reasoning  as  before, 
substitute  ^  ,     ,  (^*Q4)  ^^  ^^  integral  for   ,        -j.     Now 

.-^^'•^^^^-''^^ 

making  this  substitution,  the  integral  becomes 


-m 


— -^  —  da:  dy  dz 


=  -  JprPsGr' sin'^cos'^cos'^d^rf^dr 

"■"T5R' 

Hence,  adding  this  to  the  part  previously  obtained  for  values 

of  r>R,  we  see  that-the  coefficient  of  vv^  from  F^  is  zero, 

and,  similarly,  the  coefficient  of  wv/  from  this  part  of  the  inte- 
gral vanishes.  /»/»/»     , 

Let  us  now  take  the  terms  arising  from  j  j  j  G^  d^d^y  rf^, 

and  take,  as  before,  the  part  arising  from  the  product  of  that 
part  of  G  due  to  e  with  the  part  of  -^  due  to  ef.    The  coeffi- 
cient of  W  in  this  part  will  be  the  same  as  the  coefficient  of 
vt/  in  the  former  part,  and  so  will  vanish. 
The  coefficient  of  vi/ 

d?  1 
Now  for  values  of  r>R  we  may,  as  before,  substitute  -r-o  - 

c?   1       '    .  ^^^ 

for  -7-0  -7;  and  it  becomes 
dy^W' 


'Jp{^)'^*^'- 


By  transforming  to  polars,  as  before,  this  may  be  shown  to  be 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11,  No.  68.  April  1881.  T 
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-    .     For  valaes  of  r<R  we  may,  as  before,  substitute 
W  d^  ^"^^  ^°''  ^  7  '°  the  integral.     Now 

^(rU)=-^^— 8 ; 

/.  the  integral 

By  transforming  to  polars,  this  may  be  shown  to  be  -^^. 

Adding  this  to  the  part  of  the  integral  due  to  values  of  r  >  R, 
we  get  for  the  coefficient  of  rt/, 

5<77r 
"R" 

As  before,  the  coefficients  of  t/t/,  tni',  uw/,  &c.  disappear  by 
inspection. 

The  coefficient  of  wvcf 


(PI  fJL  X 

substituting,  for  values  of  r  >  R,  as  before  ,    ,    -  for   ,    ,    -7 
in  the  integral,  it  becomes  ^^  ^^  ^        ^^  ^  ^ 


c?     1  .        d?     \ 
>  xi.  as  Deiore  -3 
a 

^JjJ  -^dxdydzj 

\2(nr 
which,  by  transforming  to  polars,  may  be  shown  to  be     ,p  . 

-I        j8      Orv 

For  values  of  r  <  R  we  may, as  before,  substitute  ^^  -, — r-f^^Q*) 
^     I  ^  Wdydz^    ^' 

for  -7 — 7-  -r  in  the  inteeral.    Now 
dydz  r  ° 

On  making  this  substitution,  the  integral 

Adding  this  to  the  part  obtained  before,  we  get  for  the  coeffi- 
cient w  trw/, 

__  +  __,  or  3<r^. 

From  the  part  of  j  j  1  H^  rfarrfy  d?  which  arises  from  that 
part  of  H  due  to  e  and  that  part  of  -1-  due  to  ^,  we  can  see, 
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by  the  preceding  work,  that  the  coefficient  of  uu^  is  zero;  the 
coefficient  of  rt/,  Sair;  and  the  coefficient  oiww'j  5air.  Adding, 
we  get  the  whole  kinetic  energy  due  to  the  vector-potential 
arising  from  e  and  the  electric  displacement  arising  from  ef 

^  ![^  (Suu'  +  (5  +  3)ri/  -f  (5  +  S)wu/) 

=  — ^  (uu^  -f  vi/  +  ww'). 

We  can  get  that  part  of  the  kinetic  energy  due  to  the  vector- 
potential  arising  from  /  and  the  electric  displacement  from  e 
by  writing  e^  for  e,  and  w',  t/,  v/  for  u,  v,  w  respectively. 
Hence,  that  part  of  the  kinetic  energy  which  is  multiplied  by  ee^ 

or,  substituting  for  cr  its  value, 

=  ^W  (uu^  +  t?t/  +  ton/). 

Or  if  q  and  g^  be  the  velocities  of  the  spheres,  and  e  the  angle 
between  their  directions  of  motion,  this  part  of  the  kinetic 
energy 

=  3^  93' cose, 
and  the  whole  kinetic  energy  dne  to  the  electrification 

If  ar,  y,  z  be  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  one  sphere, 
a/,  y,  /those  of  the  other,  we  may  write  the  last  part  of  the 
kinetic  energy  in  the  form 

fiee^  fdx  da/      dy  d^      dz  d/\ 
3R  \di  It  '^'dt'di'^di  'dtr 

By  Lagrange's  equations,  the  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x 
acting  on  the  first  sphere 


^dT      d  r  d^  \ 
dx      dt\  J  dx) 

_  fiee'f  fd.t  da/      dy  dxf      dz  d/\  d  1  _d  fd!if\\ 
~    6   \\dt    dt  "^  dt    dt  "^'dt  dtJdxU     dAdtJ)' 


B 

T2 
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with  similar  expressions  for  the  components  of  the  force 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  y  and  z. 

From  this  we  see  that  if  qi  be  the  acceleration  of  the  second 
sphere^  the   forces   on   the  first   sphere  are  an    attraction 

K^jj'  cos  €  along  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  spheres^ 

Uted 
a  force  ^^-  yi  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  acceleration  of 

the  second  sphere,  and  a  force  ^-^ ^i^ (p )  ^^  ^^®  direction 

opposite  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  second  sphere. 
Tnere  are,  of  course,  corresponding  forces  on  the  second 
sphere ;  and  we  see  that,  unless  both  spheres  move  with  equal 
uniform  velocities  in  the  same  direction,  the  forces  on  the  two 
spheres  are  not  equal  and  opposite.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
two  spheres  are  moving  with  uniform  velocities  q  in  the  same 

direction,  the  repulsion  between  them  is  y  pn^^^q    )> 

or  if  c  be  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  medium  through  which 

they  are  moving,  the  repulsion  =  y^V^'^  ^)'     Hence,  if 

the  repulsion  between  two  electrified  particles  is  to  be  changed 
into  an  attraction  by  means  of  their  motion,  their  velocities 
must  exceed  VSc;  hence  we  should  expect  the  molecular 
streams  in  a  vacuum-tube  to  repel  each  other,  as  we  could  not 
suppose  that  the  velocity  of  the  particles  forming  these  streams 
is  as  great  as  that  of  light ;  and  Mr.  Crookes  has,  in  fact  (see 
Phil.  Trans.  1879,  part  ii.),  experimentally  determined  that 
they  do  repel  each  other. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  law  of  force  between  two  moving 
charged  particles,  which  we  have  deduced  from  Maxwell's 
theory,  agrees  with  that  assumed  by  Clausius,  in  his  recent 
researches  on  Electrodynamics  (see  Phil.  Mag.  Oct.  1880); 
but  it  diflers  from  Weber's  well-known  law  materially.  Ac- 
cording to  Weber's  law,  the  force  does  not  depend  on  the 
actual  velocities  of  the  particles,  but  only  on  their  velocity 
relative  to  each  other,  whereas,  according  to  the  laws  we  have 
investigated,  the  forces  depend  on  the  actual  velocities  of  the 
particles  as  well  as  on  their  relative  velocities  :  thus  there  is 
a  force  between  two  charged  particles  moving  with  equal 
velocities  in  the  same  direction,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the 
relative  velocity  is  nothing.  It  must  be  remarked  that  what 
we  have  for  convenience  called  the  actual  velocity  of  the  par- 
ticle is,  in  fact,  the  velocity  of  the  particle  relative  to  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  moving  :  thus,  in  equation  (6), 
y,  /  are  the  velocities  of  the  first  and  second  particles  respec- 
tively relative  to  the  medium  whose  magnetic  permeability  is  /t. 
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Claasius,  in  the  paper  previously  referred  to,  explains  the 
various  phenomena  produced  by  currents  by  means  of  this  law 
of  force,  and  the  hj^pothesis  that  a  current  consists  of  streams 
of  opposite  electricities  moving  in  opposite  directions.  Now, 
since  the  expressions  we  have  obtained  for  the  force  between 
the  particle  do  not  depend  on  the  specific  inductive  capacity 
of  the  medium,  but  only  on  its  magnetic  permeabilit}-,  if  we 
make  this  assumption  about  the  nature  of  a  current,  it  follows 
from  Maxwell's  theory  that  the  electrodynamic  phenomena 
produced  by  a  current  of  given  strength  do  not  depend  on  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  surrounding  medium,  though 
tney  do  depend  on  its  magnetic  permeabilitv. 

Faraday,  in  his  ^Experimental  Researches'  (§  1709  and 
onwards),  describes  some  experiments  which  he  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  altering  the  surrounding  medium  produced  any 
change  in  the  electromagnetic  action  of  a  current.  The  result 
of  the  experiments  was  that  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  such 
change  ;  but  in  his  experiments,  though  the  specific  inauctive 
capacities  of  the  various  media  tried  were  very  different,  their 
magnetic  permeabilities  were  all  of  them  very  nearly  unity. 

XXXIV.  Tlieoretical  Explanations  of  the  Rectilinear  TranS" 
mission  and  Spontaneous  I^ffusion  of  Sound  and  LigJU. 
By  Professor  Challis,  M.A.,-'F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.* 

WHEN  any  disturbance  is  produced  at  a  given  position  A 
in  an  unlimited  mass  of  elastic  fluid  of  perfect  fluidity, 
defined  by  the  relation  p^c?p  between  its  pressure  p  and 
density  p,  a?  being  constant,  it  is  found  by  experience  that 
there  will  be  a  resulting  state  of  the  fluid  at  a  point  P,  whose 

Eosition  is  taken  ad  libitum,  and  at  all  intermediate  points 
etween  A  and  P.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  a  rectilinear 
transmission  of  effect  from  A  to  all  surrounding  points,  with- 
out respect  to  the  particular  mode  of  disturbing  the  fluid.  It 
may  be  that  a  difference  of  effect  in  different  directions  may 
depend  on  the  mode  of  disturbance ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
found  that  a  resulting  disturbance  is  produced  at  all  points, 
whatever  be  the  mode  of  disturbance.  In  treatises  on  hydro- 
dynamics this  remarkable  fact  is  left  out  of  consideration.  I 
kuow  of  none  in  which  this  problem  has  been  solved,  or  even 
proposed.  But  it  is  an  admitted  principle  that  when  the 
fundamentals  of  any  branch  of  applied  science,  after  being 
established  by  observation  and  experiment,  have  been  ex- 

*  Gommumcated  by  the  Author. 
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pressed  by  general  equations,  all  other  related  facts  of  obser- 
vation admit  of  being  accounted  for  by  mathematical  reasoning 
derived  from  the  equations.  The  science  of  Analytical 
Hydrodynamics  must  be  pronounced  to  be  in  a  very  im- 
perfect state,  unless  it  be  capable  of  giving  a  reason  for  such 
a  patent  and  general  fact  as  that  just  mentioned.  The  argu- 
ment I  am  about  to  adduce  is  intended  to  give  the  required 
explanation.  It  will  be  proper  to  premise  here  that  this 
argument  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  necessity  I  have  so  often 
insisted  upon,  of  a  third  general  equation  for  completing  the 
analytical  principles  of  hydrodynamics.  1  still  mamtain  that 
the  principles  on  which  that  equation  rests,  and  the  process  of 
its  deduction,  are  so  simple  and  direct  that  they  do  not  admit 
of  being  controverted;  but  they  do  not  come  under  consider- 
ation in  the  present  enquiry. 

Supposing  the  reasoning  to  apply  to  a  portion  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  a  straight  rectangular  tuba  of  small  uniform 
transverse  section  extending  from  A  to  P,  it  is  evident  that 
if  arbitrary  motion  be  communicated  to  the  fluid  by  a  movable 
diaphragm  at  A  exactly  fitting  the  tube,  rectilinear  motion  will 
take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tube.  This 
problem  has  been  discussed  by  Poisson  in  the  Journal  de 
VJEcole  Poly  technique^  tom.  vii.,  for  the  case  in  which  jt>=a'p  ; 
and  from  the  mathematical  investigation  he  deduces  a  par- 
ticular integral  from  which  he  infers  (p.  369)  that  the  original 
disturbance  will  be  transmitted  uniformly  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  a.  The  same  problem  has  been  solved  by  Mr.  Eam- 
shaw,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1860,  p.  133,  by 
a  process  differing  bnly  in  form  from  that  of  Poisson,  and 
conducting  to  the  same  results.  From  this  integral  I  ob- 
tained in  a  particular  case  the  absurd  conclusion  that  the 
same  particle  of  fluid  might  be  at  rest  and  have  a  maximum 
motion  at  the  same  instant  of  time  (see  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine for  June  1848,  p.  496,  and  my  ^  Principles  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics,'  p.  195).  The  reasoning  by  which  this 
result  was  reached  is  so  certain  that  it  does  not  admit  of 
being  questioned,  and,  in  fact,  has  not  been  directlv  questioned  ; 
but  Mr.  Eamshaw  has  thought  good  to  say,  tnat  the  wave 
"  will  force  its  way  in  violation  of  our  equations.'*  This  is 
so  strange  and  inadmissible  an  assertion  that  I  have  a  right 
to  regard  it  as  a  virtual  acknowledgpient  of  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  above  mentioned,  the  reality  of  which  I  shall  ac- 
cordingly take  for  granted. 

But  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  not  a  result  which  can  be 
slurred  over.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  satisfactonr 
establishment  of  the  principles  of  any  science  in  which  it 
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occurs,  that  the  absurdity  should  be  accounted  for  and  got 
rid  of.  I  have  adverted  above  to  two  modes  in  which  a  dis- 
turbance at  A  may  be  rectilinearly  transmitted  from  A,  so  as 
to  have  effect  at  any  point  P.  .In  the  first  it  was  stated  that, 
as  matter  of  ejcperience,  the  eflfect  takes  place  independently 
of  any  particular  conditions  under  whicn  the  fluid  was  dis- 
turbea  at  A  ;  in  the  other  the  fluid  is  assumed  to  be  disturbed 
in  a  particular  manner,  and  under  certain  conditions.  The 
former  of  these  modes  may  be  called,  for  distinction, /r^^  or 
spontaneous  motion,  and  the  other  constrained  or  arbitrary 
motion.  Now,  in  the  received  analytical  theory  of  hydro- 
dynamics, ihe  determination  of  the  rate  of  propagation  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  conditions  of  the  arbitrary  mode  of  dis- 
turbance, whereas,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  propagation  and  rate 
of  propagation  are  both  independent  of  tne  particular  form  of 
disturbance.  This  contradiction  of  the  theory  by  experimental 
facts  suflSciently  accounts  for  the  reductio  ad  absurdumy 
which,  consequently,  signifies  that  the  theoretical  reasoning 
is  at  fault  and  requires  te  be  rectified.  To  show  how  this  is 
te  be  done  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  investigation. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  account  for  the  fact  of  a 
rectilinear  transmission  of  efiect  from  a  disturbance  made  at 
a  certain  point  A  to  any  point  P  in  the  surrounding  fluid, 
without  reference  to  any  assigned  mode  of  disturbmg  the 
fluid.  Since  there  are  no  arbitrary  initial  conditions  of  the 
motion,  it  follows  that  the  kind  of  motion  must  be  indicated 
by  some  general  analytical  circumstance.  It  will  here  be 
supposed  wat  the  reqmred  analytical  circumstence  is  that  the 
differential  function  udx-\-vdy-\-wdz  is  an  exact  differential 
in  all  cases.  On  this  supposition  it  mav  be  assumed  that  there 
will  be  a  rectilinear  a^  of  motion  between  A  and  P,  the 
motion  relative  to  the  axis  satisfying  the  condition  of  the 
integrability  of  udx  +  vdy  +  wdz.  Also  in  order  that  there 
may  be  motion  persistently  along  the  axis,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  condensation  pertaining  to  the  motion  should  be  symme- 
trically disposed  about  the  axis,  so  that  both  the  condensation 
and  consequent  transverse  velocity  will  be  functions  of  the 
distance  (r)  from  the  axis.  Consequently,  supposing  that 
the  axis  of  z  coincides  with  the  given  axis  of  motion,  we  have 
to  assume  that,  with  reference  to  that  axis, 

{d  */<!>) = udx + vdy + uxiz^ 

/being  a  function  of  r,  and  ^  a  function  of  z  and/.  Ac- 
cordingly, 

"=^1'  "=-^1'  «'=-^f- 
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Since  /  is  a  function  of  r — that  is,  of  C^+y')^ — we  have 

-^=  -,  -7-=  ^ ;  and  hence,  for  any  point  on  the  axis,  u=0  and 
dx      r^  dy     r'  '  -^ ^  ^ 

t;  =  0,  as  is  required  by  the  foregoing  supposition.  Also,  be- 
cause for  ever}--  point  on  the  axis  j-^^y  and  -^=0,  it  follows 

that  /  has  at  each  point  a  maximum  or  minimum  value, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  determining  conditions,  we  may 
assume  to  be  unity.     Hence  the  velocity  to  along  the  axis 

will  be  expressed  by  -^. 

From  these  results,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  first  and 
second  general  hydrodynamical  equations,  we  might  proceed 
to  obtain  actual  values,  expressed  in  series,  of  the  quantities/ 
and  <f>,  from  which  the  motions  along  and  parallel  to  the  axis, 
and  in  the  directions  transverse  to  the  axis,  might  be  inferred. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  here  these  investigations,  since 
I  have  already  given  them  at  length  in  arts.  20-28  of  a  com- 
nmnication,  "  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Vibrations 
of  an  Elastic  Fluid,'^  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  August  1862,  and  also  in  my  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  pp.  201-211.  It  is,  at  present, 
chiefly  of  importance  to  remark  that,  as  I  have  been  careful 
to  point  out,  all  this  investigation  is  prior  to  the  supposition 
of  any  arbitrary  method  of  putting  the  fluid  in  motion,  and 
consequently  has  exclusive  reference  to  laws  of  the  mutual 
action  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid  irrespective  of  arbitrary  con- 
ditions ;  or,  as  I  have  said  in  the  present  communication,  the 
motion  is  free,  and  spontaneous  as  to  its  laws. 

Proceeding  now  to  cases  of  arbitrary  disturbance,  it  is  first 
to  be  stated  that,  as  the  circumstances  of  spontaneous  motion 
were  determined  prior  to  any  discussion  of  arbitrarily  imposed 
motion,  the  treatment  of  the  latter  must  take  into  account  the 
laws  obtained  relative  to  spontaneous  motion.  Accordingly 
the  result  of  any  arbitrary  disturbance  must  be  supposed  to 
be  a  composition  of  spontaneous  motions  unlimited  as  to 
number  and  directions,  and  originating  at  the  place  of  dis- 
turbance. The  component  motions  may  be  designated  as 
elementary  motions,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  satisfy 
by  their  composition  the  given  conditions  of  the  disturbance, 
severally  obey  the  laws  of  spontaneous  motion  obtained  as 
above  stated.  They  are  capable  of  this  application  on  account 
of  their  being  derived  from  linear  differential  equations  with 
constant  coefficients.  Since  the  position  of  the  point  P  was 
taken  ad  libitum^  what  has  been  argued  relative  to  tlie  resulting 
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motion  at  P  applies  to  every  portion  of  the  fluid  surrounding 
A.  Here^  then,  is  the  explanation  of  that  diffusion  of  the  effect 
of  any  disturbance  which  it  was  proposed  to  account  for. 

The  rate  of  transmission  of  the  eflfect  of  the  disturbance  has 
to  be  calculated  from  the  laws  of  the  elementary  motions^  with-* 
out  respect  to  any  arbitrary  mode  of  disturbance.  This  I 
have  done  by  the  solution  of  Proposition  XIV.  in  pages  214- 
224  of  my  treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  obtaining  thereby  the  result  that  the  theoretical 
value  exceeds  the  observed  value  by  17 '5  feet.  The  excess 
may  with  probability  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  air  is  not,  as  supposed  in  the  theory,  a  simple  fluid  of 
perfect  elasticity,  but  composite  and  loaded  with  vapour. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  argument  that  the 
method  of  determining  velocity  of  propagation  in  an  elastic 
fluid  from  assumed  conditions  of  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  which 
was  first  adopted  by  Newton,  and  afterwards  virtually  fol- 
lowed by  Lagrange  and  Poisson,  is  defective  in  principle, 
and  that  the  exact  method  must  be  derived  from  the  general 
equations  of  fluid-motion.  Also  it  seems  that  the  rapid 
alternate  generations  of  heat  and  cold  in  a  series  of  aerial 
vibrations  does  not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  sensibly 
affect  the  rate  of  propagation. 

The  results  above  obtained  relative  to  the  diffusion  of  sound 
by  aerial  vibrations  equally  pertain  to  the  diflnsion  of  light 
by  SBtherial  vibrations,  on  the  hypothesis,  which  I  adopt,  that 
the  asther  is  a  perfect  fluid  defined  by  the  equation  p^c?py 
€?  being  absolutely  constant. 

The  motion  of  me  air  defined  by  the  series  for  the  function 
^,  obtained  in  the  manner  already  stated,  is  required  for  as- 
certaining the  character  of  spontaneous  aerial  vibrations 
pertaining  to  the  phenomena  of  sound,  and  for  obtaining  the 
laws  of  the  harmonic  series  which  is  applied  in  the  theory  of 
m%isic. 

The  motion  of  the  SBther  defined  by  the  spontaneous  series 
for/,  obtained  as  before  stated,  together  with  that  for  <^,  is 
necessary  for  ascertaining  the  character  of  a  ray  of  liglUj  the 
laws  of  transverse  vibrations  and  of  polarization,  and  the  mode 
of  derivation  of  a  polarized  ray  from  a  ray  of  common  light, 

I  think  it  right  to  mention  here  that  the  assertion  that  the  inte- 

r ability  otudx  +  vdy  +  wdz indicates  rectilinear  motion,  which 
made  at  an  early  stage  of  my  hydrodynamical  researches, 
is  adverted  to  by  rrofessor  Stokes  in  his  Report  on  hydro- 
dynamics contained  in  his  recently  published  ^Mathematical 
and  Physical  Papers,'  vol.  i.,  and  is  witn  good  reason  objected  to 
in  page  161.  I  had  not,  at  that  time,  arrived  at  the  conception  of 
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the  important  distinction,  indicated  in  the  present  communi- 
cation, between  spontaneous  motion  and  motion  produced 
under  arbitrary  conditions.  The  above  assertion  applies  onlj 
to  spontaneouB  motion*  The  recognition  of  this  distinction 
suffices  to  meet  completely  Professor  Stokes's  objections. 

At  the  end  of  a  communication  to  the  Philosophical  Maga^ 
zine  for  June  1880, 1  stated  that  I  did  not  expect  to  hare 
occasion  to  discuss  any  additional  questions  in  Theoretical 
Physics.  The  importance  and  novelty  of  the  present  com- 
munication respecting  spontaneous  fluid-motion,  the  views 
respecting  which  have  only  very  recently  occurred  to  me, 
may,  I  think,  be  considered  sufficient  to  justify  my  recurring 
once  more  to  the  subject  of  the  Analytical  Principles  of  Hydro- 
dynamics. 

Cambridge,  February  21, 1881. 

XXXV.  On  the  new  Theory  of  Magnetic  Attractions^  and  the 
Magnetic  Rotation  of  Polarized  Light.   By  H.  A.  Rowland*. 

IN  a  note  published  in  the  ^  American  Journal  of  Mathe- 
matics,' and  also  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
June  1880,  I  showed  that  the  new  action  of  magnetism  on  an 
electric  current,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Hall  in  my  labora- 
tory, was  essentially  of  a  rotational  character,  and  I  showed 
also  that  it  was  probably  of  the  same  nature  as  the  rotation  of 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  light.  I  have  since  published  a 
paper  in  the  *  American  Journal  of  Mathematics  — "  On  the 
General  Equations  of  Electro-magnetic  Action,  with  Appli- 
cations to  a  new  Theory  of  Magnetic  Attractions,  and  to  the 
Theory  of  the  Magnetic  Rotation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarizatioii 
of  liight " — in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  full,  and  Max- 
well's formula  for  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion deduced  from  the  newly  discovered  action  of  magnetism. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  has  recently  drawn  attention  t  to  the  fact 
that  Maxwell  has  inserted  a  certain  "  Rotatory  Coefficient  " 
in  his  equations  of  resistance  (^  Electricitv,'  art.  303).  Max- 
well further  states  that  the  coefficient  should  be  found,  if 
anywhere,  in  magnets,  or,  of  course,  in  any  magnetic  field,  as 
it  has  now  been  found.  But  1  believe  Maxwell  nowhere  con- 
nects this  quantity  with  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  light ;  and  hence  I  think  it  may  be  well  to  give  here  an 
abstract  of  this  portion  of  my  paper. 

In  the  '  Note  before  referred  to,  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  lines  of  electrostatic  induction 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author, 
t  Phil.  Mag.  Dec  1880,  p.  430. 
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were  rotated  around  the  lines  of  force  in  the  same  way  as  the 
electric  currents  are  rotated  in  metals ;  bat  I  now  find  that 
this  is  not  necessary^  but  that  we  only  have  to  apply  the 
rotation  to  the  displacement  currents  of  Maxwell,  and  we  get 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  light. 

As  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  shown  that  the  latter  effect  must 
be  due  to  some  rotation  in  the  magnetic  field,  so  by  connect- 
ing the  new  discovered  action  with  the  old,  we  prove  that  it 
also  is  due  to  rotation  in  the  field.  For  Maxwell's  equations 
merely  express  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  give  no  explanation. 

Let  a!y  Vy  d  be  the  components  of  the  electric  current  in 
the  direction  of  the  axes,  and  a,  6,  c  the  components  of  the 
magnetic  force.  Let  also  c  be  the  coeflScient  of  the  new  effect. 
Under  these  circumstances,  electromotive  forces  will  be  set  up 
in  the  medium  whose  components  are 

B''=c(cia'-(/ai), 

To  apply  these  results  to  Maxwell's  theorjr  of  light,  we  must 
assume  that  the  same  action  which  takes  place  in  conductors 
with  reference  to  conducted  currents,  also  takes  place  in  di- 
electrics with  reference  to  displacement  currents.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  detect  this  action  experimentally;  but  we  shall 
here  follow  out  the  consequence  of  its  existence.  I  shall  follow 
the  method  of  Art.  783  of  Maxwell's  ^  Treatise,'  with  the  ad- 
dition of  this  new  action*. 

Assume  at  once  C=0,  -^ssO,  and  J=0,  as  they  are  after- 
wards taken  or  proved  to  be. 

Let  P,  Q,  and  R  be  the  components  of  the  electromotive 
forces  acting  at  any  point.  The  electromotive  force  will  be 
composed  of  two  parts : — first,  the  rate  of  variation  of  the 
vector  potential,  as  on  the  old  theory  ;  and,  second,  a  term 
depending  on  the  new  action,  and  whose  components  we 
have  designated  by  A'',  B'',  and  C.  Adding  these  together, 
we  have         s, 

P=-g+c(V-6'<ri). 
Q=--^  +  c(cia'-</ai), 

R=-^+c(ai6'-a'6i). 

*  I  use  the  expression  A'  to  signify  the  operation  -—  +-_ +  ^,  while 

dsr    dy^    tar 
Maxwell  uses  it  (in  his '  Theory  of  Light ')  with  the  opposite  sign. 
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The  displacement  cnrrents  o',  V,  and  «/  will  be 

/_KdP 
"  "4ir  iLi' 

,_K<m. 

"  ~4^  d<  * 

and  they  are  also  expressed  by  the  equations 

47r/ta'=-A% 

47r/*i'=-A*G, 

4ir/*«/=-A'H. 

Hence  we  have  by  elimination: — 

Before  the  solution  of  these  equations,  of  course  the  values  of 
ai,  61,  Cij  and  a^,  b\  c'  must  be  substituted  in  terms  of  F,  G, 
and  H. 

Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  a  plane-polarized  ray  passing 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  z,  with  a  magnetic  force  Ci 
along  the  same  axis.  The  magnetic  forces  a,  by  c,  the  varia- 
tions of  which  constitute  the  waves  of  light,  are  verv  small ; 
for  Maxwell  has  calculated  that  in  strong  sunlight  the  maxi- 
mum is  about  one  tenth  of  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the 
earth's  magnetism.     Hence  we  can  write 

and,  replacing  1/  and  of  by  their  valnes,  we  have 
„  fd»F_  W5_  (PQ  \     d'F 
^  I  dt'     4w/t  dtdz'  S      dz'  ~"* 

'^'*{W^iii^dtd^S      d?""* 
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From  the  form  of  the  equations  we  can  well  suppose  that  one 
solution  is 

F=r  cos  (nt^-qz)  cos  mty 

G=r  cos  (nt—qz)  sin  mt; 

and  making  the  substitution  we  find 

{KAt(n»  +  m')-(?«(l  +  c^^)}cos  (nt'-qz)  cos  nU 

—  Kn-J  2m/A— Cj^    rBin(nt—qz)emmtszOy 
( Kfi{n^  +  m^) ^q^(l  +  i^^'j'j (^s(nt--qz)  sin  nU 

+  Kn  -j  2m/Lt— c^  >  sin  {nt  -  qz)  cos  mf =0. 

These  are  satisfied  if  we  make  the  coefficients  zero. 

If  V  is  the  velocity  in  general  of  light  in  the  medium,  and 
Vo  the  velocity  in  vacuo  without  magnetic  action — if  i  is  the 
index  of  refraction  of  the  medium,  and  \  the  complete  wave- 
length in  the  medium,  and  \o  in  vacuoy  we  thus  find 
irci 


'i-V- 


Kmci 
&7r  , 


These  equations  indicate  that  when  a  ray  of  plane-polarized 
light  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  the 
plane  of  polarization  will  be  rotated  in  a  direction  depending 
on  the  sign  of  the  quantity  c,  which  is  the  well-known  action 
of  Faraday.  But  the  second  expression  (which  gives  the 
velocity,  and  consequently  the  inaex  of  refraction)  also  de- 
pends on  c,  and  thus  indicates  an  acceleration  of  the  velocitv 
which  is  unknown.  But  this  action  is  so  very  minute  that  it 
can  probably  never  be  measured. 

If  D  is  the  length  of  the  substance,  the  total  angle  of  ro- 
tation of  the  beam  will  evidently  be 

This  solution  is  rigorously  exact  for  all  cases  where  the 
index  of  refraction  is  not  a  function  of  the  wave-length.     To 
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get  the  value  where  the  index  varies,  we  can  use  the  principle 
of  the  superposition  of  small  quantities.  Every  plane-polarized 
raj  can  oe  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  two  circularly  polarized 
rays;  and  to  say  that  the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated 
simply  means  that  one  of  the  circularly  polarized  rays  travels 
faster  than  the  other;  when  one  ray  gains  \on  the  other,  the 
plane  of  polarization  is  rotated  through  the  angle  27r.  Hence 
if  V  is  the  velocity  of  one  and  V  of  the  other,  we  have 


v=v'(i+^,> 


where  IK  is  the  distance  in  which  the  plane  of  polarization  is 
rotated  through  the  angle  27r. 

But  this  eSeci  will  be  augmented  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
body,  seeing  that  the  velocity  affects  the  wave-length,  and 
hence  the  index  of  refraction  will  be  different  for  the  two  com- 
ponents.   This  further  action  can  be  taken  into  account  by 

multiplying  ^^-by  -;  and  we  then  have 

V't'  D"' 

so  that  jy  has  been  changed  to 

0"= 


This  can  be  pat  into  the  form 

D"  1 


^  {{..flp}- 


But 

\    ly+x 


X'       jy  ' 

whence 

A.     X-jp. 

and 

Hence,  omitting  all  quantities  of  the  second  order  of  small- 
ness,  we  can  write 
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!)''_         1       , 

i  d\ 
and  the  angle  of  rotation  0  will  become 


0  ^0 


which  is  of  the  same  form  as  Maxwell's  expression.  Now 
MaxwelPs  equation  is  obtained  from  considerations  entirely 
different  from  any  which  I  have  used  in  this  paper.  In  ob- 
taining them,  Maxwell  made  no  assumption  as  to  the  kind  of 
motion  which  constitutes  light^  but  merely  assumed  that  the 
magnetic  lines  of  force  were  vortices,  and  that  the  motion  of 
the  vortices  caused  a  rotation  of  the  motion  constituting  light. 
In  my  theory  I  have  used  no  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of 
magnetic  force;  but  have  simply  calculated,  from  the  known 
laws  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  the  action  in  this  case 
according  to  Maxwell's  theory  of  light.  And  the  conclusion 
which  we  draw  is  that  the  effect  discovered  hy  Mr.  Hall  is  the 
same,  or  due  to  the  same  cause ,  as  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  light. 

It  is  interesting  to  repeat  here  the  comparison  made  by 
Verdet  between  the  various  formulae  and  observation. 

The  formulae  of  Maxwell  and  Rowland,  of  Airy,  and  of 
Neumann  are 

^=^50-^4)^'^- (I-) 

^=^^0-^1)^^'' ("•) 

^=M(i-\^)Dci (III.) 

The  comparison  of  these  formolse  with  the  experiments  o^ 
Verdet*  are  as  follows: — 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon. 


0. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

Observed  rotation 

0-592 

0-768 

1-000 

1-234 

1-704 

Calculated,  formula  I. 

0-589 

0-760 

1-000 

1-234 

1-713 

„    n. 

0-606 

0-772 

1-000 

1-216 

1-640 

„   in. 

0-943 

0-967 

1-000 

1-034 

1-091 

♦  Verdet,  CEuvres,  vol.  i.  p.  262,  or  Maxwell's  '  Electricity,'  art  830. 
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Creosote. 


c. 

D. 

E. 

F.    . 

G. 

Observed  rotation 

0-573 

0-758 

1-000 

1-241 

1-723 

Calculated,  formula  I. 

0-617 

0-780 

1-000 

1-210 

1-603 

))              }}       ^^' 

0-627 

0-789 

1-000 

1-200 

1-565 

„  III. 

0-976 

0-993 

1-000 

1-017 

1-041 

To  examine  the  direction  of  the  action^  we  must  see  what  the 
relative  direction  of  the  currents  and  magnetism  are  in  the 
equations,  as  I  have  not  taken  the  signs  with  respect  to  any 
system. 

Let  the  positive  direction  of  the  current  be  the  direction  in 
which  the  positive  electricity  moves,  and  the  positive  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  be  the  direction  in  which 
the  north  pole  tends  to  move ;  then  we  easily  find  that  our 
equations  are  on  the  right-handed  screw  system,  the  right- 
handed  screw  being  such  that,  if  we  turn  it  m  the  direction  of 
the  hands  of  a  watch  with  its  face  towards  us,  it  will  move 
away  from  us.  According  to  this  system,  Mr.  Hall  has  found 
that  the  value  of  c  is  positive  for  gold  and  some  other  dia- 
ma^etic  substances,  and  negative  for  iron.  Hence  a  mag- 
netic force  in  the  positive  direction  will  cause  the  ray  to  be 
rotated  in  the  positive  direction  in  diamagnetic  substances, 
and  in  the  negative  direction  in  magnetic  ones,  which  is 
exactly  what  has  been  observed. 

To  compare  the  numerical  amount  of  the  revolution  with 
observation,  we  can  take  the  constants  as  observed  by  Mr. 
Hall  for  gold,  and  thus  find  at  least  whether  it  is  of  the  proper 
order  of  magnitude. 

From  more  recent  observations  than  those  published,  Mr. 
Hall  finds  that  in  the  field  of  his  magnet  he  can  cause  the 
lateral  electromotive  force  to  be  at  least  as  great  as  ^^^  of 
the  force  along  the  strip.  According  to  the  system  of  units 
used  in  this  paper,  the  new  electromotive  force  will  be  (in  the 
case  of  conduction,  the  current  passing  along  Y  and  the  mag- 
netism being  in  the  direction  otz) 

but  Mr.  Hall  finds 

5^  =  -2000,  nearly. 

Hence,  using  the  C.G.S.  system,  in  which  /a' =2000  nearly, 
we  shall  have 

CCi=  .— ,  nearly,  for  gold. 
47r 
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The  length  of  the  substance  in  which  the  ray  is  rotated  a  com- 
plete revolution;  or  360°,  will  then  be 


mx 


K'-S' 


where  it  is  to  be  noted  that  X^  is  the  length  of  a  complete  wave. 
Taking  the  wave  of -j^J^^  centim.  length  and  the  index  of  re- 
fraction 4,  we  find,  supposing  jT  =0, 

D = 240  centims.,  nearly. 

We  do  not  know  the  magnetic  force  used  by  Verdet ;  but  it 
was  evidently  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  He  found  D 
to  be  about  as  follows — 300  for  heavy  glass,  700  for  flint  ^lass. 
Hence  the  rotation  calculated  for  gold  is  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  the  rotation  observed  in  some  common  sub- 
stances. 

Thus  the  new  electromagnetic  phenomenon  explains  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  light;  and  we  are  almost  in  the  position  to 
pronounce  positively  that  the  two  phenomena  are  the  same. 
Should  this  preliminary  theory  of  the  subject  stand  the  test  of 
time,  it  hardly  seems  to  me  that  we  can  regard  it  in  any  other 
light  than  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  MaxwelPs  theory  of 
light;  for  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  thus  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  laws  of  electromagnetism,  and 
this,  added  to  the  other  facts  of  the  case,  raises  Maxwell's  theory 
almost  to  the  realm  of  fact. 

XXXVI.  On  the  JDetermination  of  Chemical  Ajffinity  in  terms 
of  Electromotive  Force. — Part  IV.  By  C.  E.  Alder  Wright, 
JD.Sc.  {Lond.)y  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  St. 
Mary^s  Hospital  Medical  School. 
[Plate  m.] 

On  the  Validity  of  Faraday* s  Law  as  to  tlie  Proportionality  6e- 
tween  the  Mass  Electrolysed  and  the  Quantity  of  Electricity 
passing  ;  on  the  Numerical  Relationships  between  the  Counter 
Electromotive  Force  set  up  by  weak  Currents  and  the  Kate  of 
Flow  of  these  Currents ;  and  on  the  Conditions  influencing 
these  kelationships  and  the  consequent  Dependence  of  the 
E.M.F.  of  certain  forms  of  Electromotors  on  the  Currents 
generated  by  them. 

77.  rpHE  original  experiments  of  Faraday  and  of  many 
J-     subsequent  observers  have  amply  established,  for 

moderately  strong  currents,  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  68.  April  1881.  U 
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known  as  "Faraday's  law,**  or  as  "Faraday's  first  law  of 
electrolysis  "  (Part  I.  §  7),  viz.  that  when  a  componnd  is 
electrolysed  the  weight  of  sabstance  decomposed  is  sensibly 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing.  Still,  not 
only  Faraday  himself,  bat  also  subsequent  experimenters 
have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  this  law  is  rigorously  true  in 
all  cases,  i.  e.  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  very  weak  currents 
to  pass  through  certain  electrolytes  without  actually  causing 
electrolysis,  or  at  least  without  causing  an  amount  of  elec- 
trolysis precisely  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
passing.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  held  that  "  conduction 
without  electrolysis  "  may  occur  in  certain  cases.  On  ex- 
amining the  experimental  evidence  in  support  of  the  doubt, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  proved  in  the  cases  in 
which  no  electrolysis  was  apparent,  even  though  a  weak 
current  passed,  that  electrolysis  did  not  actually  take  place, 
the  products  being  prevented  from  becoming  visible  owing 
either  to  secondary  chemical  changes,  or  other  circumstances. 
More  especially  in  the  case  of  electrolysis  of  water  is  this 
deficiency  of  proof  noticeable ;  for  if  the  liquid  electrolysed 
were  in  contact  with  air  before  ordinary  electrolysis,  the 
hydrogen  evolved  would  necessarily  be  more  or  less  com- 
pletely suppressed  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  dissolved  oxygen ; 
whilst  even  in  the  case  of  experiments  ^dth  boiled  fluids,  or 
fluids  in  vacuOy  the  impossibility  of  getting  rid  of  the  last 
traces  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  fluid  or  occluded  in  the 
electrodes  &c.  would  still  afiect  the  quantity  of  free  hydrogen 
collected,  as  would  also  the  power  of  the  electrodes  to  occlude 
within  their  material,  or  to  condense  upon  their  surface,  the 
hydrogen  that  would  have  appeared  in  the  free  state  could 
tnese  actions  of  the  electrodes  have  been  completely  elimi- 
nated. Moreover  it  was  shown  long  ago  by  Buff*  (Ann.  der 
Cliem.  und  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  p.  1 ,  andxciv.  p.  15, 1853  and  1855) 

that  currents  in  the  ratio  of  ^,  =5— — ,  ^^  .  ,,  ,  and  -^ — j-, 

JK   Jtt  +  r'  K+2r'         K  +  4r' 

when   passed   through  silver  solutions   deposited   quantities 

of  silver  sensibly  in  the  same  ratio,  even  when  the  currents 

were  so  minute  that  the  smallest  of  them   only  deposited 

0-129  gramme  of  silver  in  100  hours,  and  hence  deposited 

0'129 
-=^r7j — gg — gg  grammes  per  second,  corresponding  to  a  C.G.S. 

0*129 
current  of  o^n  nnn     n  nn  ^0=0-0000308,    or  to    0-000308 
360,000  X  0-01 1 60  ' 

weber  (1  weber  =0*1  C.G.S. current-unit),  since  1  C.G.S.  cur- 

rent^unit  deposits  0*011363  gramme  of  silver  (Part  I.  §  9). 

Similarly  Buff  found  that  currents  capable    of  depositing 
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from  •009  to  -113  gramme  of  silver  per  100  hours  (-000022 
to  -00027  weber)  evolved  quantities  of  hydrogen  usually  only 
differing  by  less  than  '05  cubic  centim.  from  the  quantities 
calculated  from  the  current  passing  when  air-free  solutions 
of  Glauber's  salt,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  distilled  water 
were  electrolysed  for  from  4^  to  26  hours,  so  that  from  0*11 
to  1'09  cubic  centim.  were  collected,  the  hydrogen  pole  being 
a  WoUaston  point ;  whilst  a  just  visible  evolution  of 
hydrogen  wns  noticeable  from  a  Wollaston  point  with  a  yet 
smaller  current,  capable  of  depositing  '001  gramme  of  silver 
per  100  hours,  and  hence  equal  to  '0000024  weber.  Whilst 
these  experiments  indicate  that  conduction  without  electrolysis 
did  not  take  place  to  any  appreciable  extent  during  the  elec- 
trolysis of  the  silver  salt  used,  they  are  yet  scarcely  precise 
enough  to  establish  with  certainty  the  same  point  in  the  case 
of  water,  although  thev  clearly  point  in  that  direction. 
Accordingly  the  followmg  experiments  were  made  with  a 
view  to  supplementing  Buff's  work  in  this  respect. 

78.  Voltameters  were  constructed  like  the  one  represented 
in  PI.  III.  fig,  1.  A  U-tube,  AB,  was  drawn  out  and  cut  off 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  limbs,  and  the  drawn-out  part  passed 
through  an  indiarubber  cork,  C,  smeared  internally  with 
melted  rubber  to  make  an  air-tight  joint.  Over  this  cork 
(similarly  smeared  outside)  was  fixed  a  calibrated  capillary 
tube  widened  into  a  sort  of  thistle-funnel  or  bell-mouth  D, 
at  the  part  into  which  the  cork  fitted  ;  this  tube  was  bent  to 
a  double  right  angle,  so  that  the  part  used  for  measurement, 
EF,  pointed  downwards,  the  lower  end  passing  through  an 
indiarubber  cork,  H,  into  a  second  U-tube,  Q,  the  otiier  end 
of  which  was  closed  by  another  rubber  cork  through  which  a 
stout  glass  rod,  I,  passed.  The  upper  U-tube  was  provided 
with  electrodes,  K  and  L,  of  platinum-foil  of  measured  size 
fixed  to  platinum  wires  fused  mrough  the  glass  (or  sometimes, 
in  the  case  of  the  longer  limb,  supported,  as  represented  in 
the  figure,  by  a  loosely  fitting  cork  in  the  open  mouth  of  the 
tube),  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  sealed  through  a  drawn- 
out  glass  tube,  M,  which,  being  filled  with  mercury,  served  as 
a  mercury-cup.  In  order  to  till  the  instrument,  the  corks 
supporting  I,  and  also  H,  were  loosened,  and  recently 
boiled,  still  hot,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  poured  into  the 
longer  limb  of  the  U-tube,  Afe.  This  acid  rapidly  filled  this 
U-tube,  and  then  passed  over  through  the  capillary  tube, 
DBF,  into  the  lower  U-tube,  G,  also  filling  it.  A  certain 
amount  of  acid  was  allowed  to  run  through  the  whole  instru- 
ment, so  as  to  rinse  out  the  first  portion  poured  in,  which  had 
probably  absorbed  air  to  some  extent,  after  whidi  the  cork 

U2 
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supporting  I  was  firmly  fixed^  and  then  the  cork  H.  If 
now  the  two  electrodes  were  connected  with  a  battery,  evi- 
dently the  gases  evolved  would  arise,  the  one  into  the  bell- 
month  of  this  capillanr  tube,  the  other  to  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  in  the  longer  limb,  B,  of  the  upper  U-tube.  By  making 
K  the  —  electrode,  and  by  working  the  glass  rod  I  up  or  down 
through  the  cork  supporting  it,  ihe  hydrogen  evolved  could 
either  be  drawn  over  into  the  measuring  part  EF,  or  forced 
back  again  into  D;  and  in  this  way  measurements  of  the  gas 
contained  in  D  could  be  readily  made.  When  the  quantity 
of  gas  collected  became  too  lar^e  for  measurement,  it  could 
be  drawn  completely  over  into  me  lower  U-tube,  G,  so  as  to 
empty  the  bell  and  capillary  tube  of  gas,  by  simply  drawing 
out  the  rod  I. 

79.  In  order  to  saturate  the  acid  in  the  two  limbs  A  and  B 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  respectively,  as  well  as  to  do  away 
with  the  sources  of  loss  of  hydrogen  due  to  traces  of  residual 
air  and  occlusion  bv  the  electrode  K,  a  weak  current  (about 
•0000025  to  -000005  C.G.S.  current-unit*,  capable  of  evolving 
from  about  0*2  to  0*5  cubic  centim.  of  hydrogen  per  day)  was 
passed  through  the  apparatus  for  several  days  or  even  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  evolved  hydrogen  being  from  time  to  time 
drawn  over  into  the  lower  U-tube  6,  and  expelled  by 
cautiously  loosening  the  cork  H  for  an  instant  or  two.  If 
during  this  time  measurements  were  made  of  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  actually  collected  as  compared  with  that  calculated 
from  we  current  passing  (kept  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform 
by  suitably  altering  the  resistance  in  circuit,  and  measured  by 
determining  the  potential  difierence  set  up  between  the  ends 
of  that  resistance,  as  described  in  Part  III.  §  69),  it  was  found 
that  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  collected  was  always  observed, 
but  that  that  deficiency  gradually  decreased  to  a  constant  mini- 
mum. Moreover  the  period  when  this  constant  minimum 
was  first  reached  was  found  to  be  precisely  the  period  at 
which  the  rate  of  loss  of  polarization  observed  on  breaking 
circuit  reached  its  constant  minimum  (Part  III.  §  70)  ;  ana 
it  was  also  precisely  the  period  when  the  counter  E.M.F.  set 
up  by  a  given  current  wim  a  given  apparatus  ceased  to  increase 
($  85).  These  coincidences,  as  well  as  a  priori  reasoning, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  residual  constant 
discrepancy  between  the  observed  and   calculated   amounts 

«  The  currents  used  in  the  majority  of  the  experiments  described  below 
being  only  small  fractions  of  a  weber,  it  is  more  conyenient  to  measure 
them  in  millionths  of  a  weber,  or  microwebera.  One  microweber 
B  OOOOOOl  weber  =  OOOOOOl  C.G.S.  current-unit  j  so  that  the  above 
currents  are  respectively  25  and  50  microwebers. 
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of  hydrogen  is  due  to  that  cause  of  loss  of  hydrogen  which 
cannot  possibly  be  entirely  removed,  viz.  the  diftusion  to  the 
hydrogen  plate  of  oxygen-containing  liquid,  and  vice  versd; 
whilst  the  larger  deficiencies  at  first  noticed  are  due  to  this 
cause  increased  by  the  solution  of  hydrogen  in  the  fluid,  its 
occlusion  by  the  electrode,  and  ita  oxidation  by  the  last  traces 
of  unremoved  air.  That  this  is  the  true  cause  of  the  residual 
constant  deficiency  is  moreover  further  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  nearer  together  the  electrodes  and  the  wider  the 
bore  of  the  U-tube,  AB  (that  is,  the  naore  rapid  the  rate  of  dif- 
fusion), the  greater,  cceteria  paribus,  is  the  residual  deficiency; 
whilst  fluctuations  of  temperature,  which  would  necessarily 
aid  the  diffusion  of  the  gaseous  solutions  by  setting  up  con- 
vection currents,  considerably  increase  the  deficiency.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  perceptible  errors  in  measurement  of 
the  hydrogen  would  be  occasioned  by  the  adherence  te  the 
electrode  K  of  visible  minute  bubbles  of  gas ;  in  practice, 
however,  it  was  always  found  that  gently  tapping  the  U-tube 
AB  caused  such  bubbles  te  rise  so  completely  into  the  bell  D, 
that  no  visible  bubbles  still  adherent  te  K  could  be  distin- 
guished. 

80.  In  order  to  determine  quantitatively  the  amount  of 
loss  of  hydrogen  due  te  this  unavoidable  "  diffusion  discharge '' 
(as  for  want  of  a  better  name  it  may  be  termed),  a  large 
number  of  observations  were  made  with  the  different  volta^ 
meters  employed  in  the  following  wav.  Firstly,  a  current 
of  25  te  50  microwebers  was  passed  until  the  residual  deficiency 
became  constant  (for  a  given  current);  and  then  the  current 
was  gradually  diminished  at  stages  of  two  or  three  days 
apart,  determinations  of  the  hydrogen  actually  evolved  per 
day,  or  per  two  or  three  days,  bemg  made.  By-and-by  a 
particular  limiting  current-value  was  arrived  at,  such  Uiat 
with  the  particular  voltameter  used  no  gas  whatever  was 
collected,  no  matter  how  long  the  current  was  allowed  to  pass, 
if  the  current-strength  were  below  that  limiting  value  ;  whilst 
if  the  current  were  above  thatamount,  and  provided  the  tempe- 
rature was  as  nearly  uniform  as  circumstances  permitted,  so  that 
this  effect  of  heat-convection  currents  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, a  quantity  of  hydrogen  was  collected  after  a  given  time, 
the  greater  the  larger  the  current-value.  In  this  way  the 
following  limiting  values  were  obtained  with  four  voltameters, 
some  of  the  particulars  of  the  construction  of  which  are 
annexed  : — 

Voltameter  No.  1.  Electrodes  of  platinum-foil  bent  into 
cylinders  so  as  to  be  about  concentric  with  the  walls  of  the 
U-tube.     Total  surface  of  each  electrode  (reckoning  both  sides 
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of  the  cylinder  and  including  that  of  the  piece  of  platinum 
wire  connected  with  it  to  make  contact)  27*5  square  centims. 
Average  bore  of  U-tube  betv^'een  the  electrodes  round  the 
bend  =1'50  square  centim.  in  section.  Distance  apart  of 
centres  of  cylindrical  electrodes  =13*0  centims. 

Limiting  value  of  current^  expressing  the  rate  of  diffusion 
discharge  not  seriously  increased  by  effects  of  variation  of 
temperature,  =4*0  microwebers,  capable  of  evolving  about 
0*04  cubic  centim.  of  hydrogen  at  0°  and  760  millims.  in  24 
hours. 

Voltameter  No,  2.  Similar  electrodes,  each  exposing  8*0 
square  centims.  of  total  surface.  Centres  of  electrodes  8*0 
centims  apart.  Average  bore  of  tube  1*0  square  centim.  in 
section. 

Limiting  value  of  current  8*0  microwebers. 

Voltameter  No.  3.  Electrodes  of  foil,  each  exposing  3*2 
square  centims.  total  surface.  Centres  of  electrodes  6  centims. 
apart.     Average  bore  I'l  square  centim. 

Limiting  current-value  5*0  microwebers. 

Voltameter  No.  4.     Electrodes  of  platinum  wire,  each  ex- 

ising  0*19  square  centim.  of  total  surface.  Distance  apart 
7  centims.     Average  bore  of  tube  0*08  square  centim. 

Limiting  current-value  1*5  microweber. 

Voltameters  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4  contained  acid  of  which  100 
cubic  centims.  contained  27*0  grammes  of  H8SO4.  In  these 
three  cases  the  values  of  the  limiting  currents  are  evidently 
in  the  order  of  the  facility  with  which  diffusion  would  go  on — 
the  column  of  fluid  between  the  electrodes  bein^  respectively 
13,  6,  and  17  centims.  long,  the  first  being  widest  and  the 
last  narrowest,  whilst  the  current  values  are  respectively  4*0, 
5*0,  and  1*5  microweber.  The  relatively  larger  value  for  the 
limiting  current  of  voltameter  No.  2  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  contained  a  more  dilute  and  consequently  less  viscid 
acid,  100  cubic  centims.  containing  only  1*0  gramme  of  HjSO^. 

The  amount  of  current  due  to  imperfect  insulation  of  the 
voltameter  &c.  in  these  experiments  was  wholly  inappreciable. 
On  connecting  the  voltameter  emptied  of  acid  with  a  battery 
of  two  or  three  Minotti  cells  and  a  resistance  of  100,000  ohms, 
no  leakage-current  at  all  could  be  detected ;  that  is,  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  the  ends  of  the  resistance  of 
100,000  ohms  was  less  than  '005  volt  (half  a  scale-division  of 
the  quadrant-electrometer);  so  that  the  leakage-current  was 

less  than  .  .  .  ^^ — ^9,  t.  e.  less  than  0*05  microweber,  a  cur- 
rent which  would  require  upwards  of  five  years  to  evolve 
1  cubic  centim.  of  hydrogen  n'om  water. 
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81.  The  average  current  passing  during  any  given  experi- 
ment was  determined  as  follows : — The  voltameter  having  been 
arranged  and  the  current  turned  on  at  a  noted  time^  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  set  up  bj  the  current  passing  between  the  ends 
of  a  known  resistance  (corrected  when  necessary  for  tempera- 
ture^ was  determined  by  means  of  the  quadran^lectrometer; 
and  hence  the  current  passing  was  known.  During  the  first  two 
or  three  hours  the  cmrrent  usually  diminished  somewhat,  owing 
to  the  increasing  counter  B.M.F.  set  up  in  the  voltameter; 
but  subsequently  it  remained  sensibly  steady,  under  suitable 
conditions  as  to  battery-power,  temperature,  &c.  By  means 
of  numerous  observations  the  average  currents  passing  in  each 
of  various  successive  periods  of  time  were  known ;  and  hence 
the  average  current  for  the  whole  time  was  known.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  average  currents  in  one  experiment  were  as 
follows : — 

Period.  Ayerage  correni  during  period. 

Conmiencement  to  6  hours. 
6  hours  to  21  hours 
21        „       29      „ 

Hence  the  average  cnrrent  for  the  whole  period  is 

6  X  22-4  +  15  X  22-1  +  8  x  21-5 


22*4  microweb^rs. 

22-1 

21-5 


22-1 


yj 


29 


-  =  22*03  microwebers. 


In  standardizing  the  quadrant-electrometer,  use  was  made 
either  of  a  moderately  newly  constructed  Clark's  cell,  or  of 
one  which  had  "  run  down  '*  to  a  known  extent  as  compared 
with  a  newly  prepared  cell*,  the  E.M.F.  of  a  moderately  new 
cell^being  taken  from  Clark's  experiments  to  be 

l-457{l-(^-15)x 0-0006}  volt 

at  t^  {%.  e.  the  difference  of  potential  set  up  by  the  cell  between 
two  poles  of  the  same  material  being  expressea  by  this  amount). 
It  hence  results  that  if  the  value  of  the  B.  A.  unit  of  resistance 
(on  which  the  valuation  of  the  E.M.F.  of  Clark's  cell  depends, 

*  A  large  number  of  experiments  made  with  Clark's  cells  showed  that 
whilst  the  E.M.F.  of  comparatively  newlv  prepared  cells  (f .  e.  a  few  days 
to  some  three  months  or  so  old)  is  sensibly  constant  when  amiable  preeau' 
tioua  mre  taken  in  the  amstructumf  yet  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  E.M.F. 
begins  to  take  place  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time  and  then  goes  on  conti- 
nuoosly.  Experiments  on  the  construction  and  the  circiunstances  influ- 
encing the  permanence  of  these  cells  and  others  of  different  kinds,  are  in 
progress,  wnich  will  be  descrihed  in  a  future  paper ;  it  may  be  noticed, 
nowever,  that  cells  prepared  with  mercurous-sulphate  paste,  boiled  in  a 
Sprengel  vacuum  and  enclosed  in  hermetically-sealed  glass  tubes  free 
from  air,  appear  to  be  preferable  to  cells  prepared  in  accordance  with 
Clark's  directions  with  a  sealing  of  melted  paralfin-wax  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
XX.  p.  444, 1872). 
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Part  II.  §  54)  be  affected  by  any  error,  the  values  assigned 
to  the  current  passing  in  the  present  experiments  are  also 
erroneous  in  the  same  ratio.  In  the  majorit}'-  of  the  experi- 
ments described  below  the  difference  in  the  calculated  amount 
of  hydrogen,  according  as  the  B.A.  unit  is  assumed  correct, 
or  as  being  ±0*5  or  even  ±1  per  cent,  in  error,  is  less  than 
the  error  of  measurement  of  the  gas  collected,  together  with 
the  error  due  to  the  rate  of  "  difiusion  discharge  not  being 
absolutely  constantly  equal  to  the  values  given  above,  owing 
to  unavoidable  fluctuations  of  temperature. 

82.  By  comparing  the  quantity  of  gas  collected  after  the 
passage  of  a  known  average  current  for  a  known  time  with 
the  amount  calculated  from  the  current  and  time  by  the 
formula 

u,=(C-CO<X 
(where  w  is  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen,  C  the  average  cur- 
rent passing,  C  the  current  equivalent  to  the  ^MifFusion 
discharge,"  and  t  the  time  in  seconds),  numbers  were  obtained 
according  closely  together :  thus,  for  example,  the  observed 
quantities  of  hydrogen  collected  in  the  experiment  cited  in 
§  81  were  as  follows  (voltameter  No.  1  used) : — 

Period.  Milligramme  of  h jdrogen. 
Commencement  to  6  hours.  0*004 

6  hours  to  21  hours.  0-0105 

21       „        29      „  0-0055 

Total    .     .    0-0200 

whilst  the  amount  calculated  from  the  formula  is 

(0-000002203-0-0000004)  x  29  x  60  x  60  x  0-000105  * 
gramme =0-0198  milligramme; 

or  sensibly  the  calculated  amount  was  actually  obtained,  the 
difference  between  the  two  quantities  being  only  0*0002  milli- 
gramme of  hydrogen,  representing  about  0-002  cubic  centim. 
at  0^  and  760  millims.,  an  amount  well  within  the  experi- 
mental errors. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  the  following  numbers  were  ob- 
tained in  a  series  of  experiments  with  tne  same  voltameter 
(No.  1).  The  currents  are  given  in  microwebers  (1  micro- 
weber  =0-0000001,  or  1x10-7  C.G.S.  current-unit)  in  the 
first  column,  and  the  time  in  hours  in  the  second ;  the  third 
column  gives  the  value  of  CtXj  and  the  fourth  of  (C— CO<X> 
the  two  sets  of  values  being  given  in  order  that  the  amount 
of  suppression  of  hydrogen  due  to  "  diffusion  discharge  "  may 
be  rendered  manifest. 
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Arorage  cnr- 
rent,  in  mi- 
crowebers. 

Time,  in 
hours. 

Weight  of  hjdrogen,  in  milligrammes. 

Total  calcu- 
lated from 

quantitj  of 

electricity 

passing. 

Prerious 

amount^  less 

that  due  to 

**  diffusion 

discharge." 

Obserred 
amount. 

380 
285 
200 

90 

80 

48 

47 

24 

22-0 
9-7 
4-7 

^^14-0    i 
than/^^    1 

30 

20 

23 

24 

42 

17 

42 

22 

29 

43 

48 
Various  pe- 
riods up  to 
192  hours. 

•432 
•216 
•174 
•082 
•127 
•030 
•075 
•020 
•024 
•016 
•009 

•428 
•213 
•170 
•078 
•121 
•028 
•069 
•017 
•020 
•009 
•001 

nil. 

•43 

•21 

•17 

•076 

•120 

•027 

•068 

•017 

•020 

•009 

•001 

Till. 

Similarly,  the  following  numbers  were  obtained  with  volta- 
meter No.  2 : — 


750 

1-25 

•050 

•049 

•049 

286 

6^ 

•067 

•065 

•063 

191 

5-25 

•038 

•036 

•035 

122 

4 

•018 

•017 

•016 

113 

2125 

•090 

•064 

•081 

59 

225 

•050 

•043 

•041 

34 

23-5 

•029 

•022 

•022 

21-0 

23 

•018 

•010 

•010 

no 

55 

•036 

•018 

•019 

16^3 

46 

•030 

•016 

•016 

Ss:}so  { 

Various  pe- 

riods up  to 
100  hours. 

/ 

nil 

niL 

With  voltameter  No.  3  the  following  numbers  were  ob- 
tained : — 


220 

16 

•133 

•130 

•130 

65 

24 

•052 

•048 

•045 

50 

47 

•089 

•081 

•080 

63 

41 

•010 

•003 

•004 

^}^o  { 

Various  pe- 
riods up  to 
240  hours. 

nil 

nil. 

And  with  voltameter  No.  4  the  following  numbers : — 
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230 

21 

•018 

•017 

•017 

20-0 

24 

•018 

•017 

•017 

70 

46 

•012 

•009 

•009 

^Y^  [ 

YariouB  pe- 
riods up  to 
lOOhoupg. 

}- 

nil. 

nil. 

In  nearly  every  instance  the  observed  quantities  of  hydrogen 
and  &ose  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  electricihr  passing, 
after  subtracting  the  amounts  due  to  "  diffusion  discharge, ' 
either  coincide  or  do  not  differ  bvmore  than  -OOl  milligramme 
of  hydrogen,  or  about  O'Ol  cubic  centim.,  an  amount  of  vari- 
ation not  outside  the  probable  errors  of  measurement.  In 
the  few  cases  where  the  difference  reaches  '002  or  '003  milli- 
gramme, the  observed  amount  is  always  less  than  the  calcu- 
lated quantity,  the  cause  being  that  the  temperature  could 
not  be  kept  absolutely  uniform,  and  consequently  the  loss  of 
hydrogen  by  "  diffusion  discharge  "  is  a  little  underestimated, 
the  normal  value  of  the  rate  of  diffusion  discharge  being  a 
little  increased  through  the  effects  of  heat-convection  (§  79). 
Some  half  dozen  other  experiments  were  made  in  which 
slightly  greater  differences  were  observed,  always  in  the  same 
direction,  viz.  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  hydrogen  collected  ; 
in  these  experiments  tiie  temperature  fluctuated  more  than 
in  those  above  cited,  and  hence  the  results  are  not  quoted, 
being  vitiated  by  the  increased  effect  of  heat-convection. 

From  these  numbers  the  final  conclusion  may  be  fairly 
drawn,  that  when  water  is  electrolysed  the  mass  decomposed  is 
always  proportionate  to  tJie  quantity  of  electricity  passing ,  no 
matter  how  great  may  be  tne  time  it  takes  to  pass,  i.  e.  no 
matter  how  small  is  the  actual  current  employed,  thus 
comfirming  and  amplifying  the  results  obtained  by  Buff 
above  quoted  ;  so  that  the  universal  validity  of  Faraday's 
law  may  fairly  be  taken  as  being  established.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  recent  experiments  of  Suthrie  and  Boys  ( PhU.  Mag. 
[5]  X.  p.  328,  Nov.  1880)  show  that  a  glass  vessel  filled  wim 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  other  electrolyte,  and  suspended  by  a 
wire  in  a  rotating  magnetic  field,  is  urged  to  a  move  by  a 
force  producing  torsion  in  the  wire  varying  as  the  product  of 
the  conductivity  of  the  electrolyte  into  the  relative  speed  of 
the  magnets  compared  with  that  of  the  fluid  set  rotating 
whirlpool-fashion  inside  ihe  glass  vessel  by  induction ;  and  it 
is  supposed  by  the  authors  that,  in  this  case,  no  electrolysis 
occurs,  although  currents  circulate  in  the  fluid.  The  absence 
of  electrolysis,  however,  in  these  experiments,  is  not  only 
unproved  but  is  highly  improbable.  At  any  given  instant  any 
two  opposite  points  on  tne  inner  surface  of  the  glass  con- 
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taining-yessel  in  contact  with  the  liquid  will  exhibit  a  greater 
or  less  difference  of  potential,  and  a  corrent  will  flow  between 
them  through  the  liquid,  the  points  on  the  glass  surface  acting  as 
electrodes  ;  after  a  naif  revoluticm  the  potentials  of  the  two 
points  are  reversed,  the  current  flowing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion relatively  to  the  points  (but  in  the  same  oirection  rela- 
tively to  the  magnets)  ;  so  that  so  far  as  these  two  points  are 
concerned  a  series  of  alternating  currents  (or  rather  of 
currents  going  through  a  regular  cycle  increasing  from  0  to 
a  +  maximum,  decreasing  to  0  ana  then  to  a  —  maximum, 
and  then  increasing  a^ain  to  0,  and  so  on)  are  set  up,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  ehminate  the  effects  of  "  polarization  " 
as  completely  as  in  Kohlrausch's  method  of  determining  con- 
ductivity by  means  of  alternating  currents,  the  products  of  elec- 
trolysis being  reunited,  so  to  speak^  by  the  action  of  the  reverse 
currentbefore  they  have  time  to  escape.  Since  the  nettchemical 
action  is  nil,  the  work  done  by  the  currents  appears  solely  as 
heat ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  electricity  passes 
through  the  liquid  without  causing  electrolysis,  any  more 
than  in  Kohlrausch^s  experiments. 

Helationships  between  the  Counter  Electromotive  Force  Ht  up 
during  Electrolysis  and  the  Rate  of  Flow  of  the  Current 
passing. 

83.  It  has  often  been  noticed  by  previous  observers  that 
the  so-called  "  polarization,"  or,  more  strictly,  counter  E.M.F. 
(§  57)  set  up  during  electrolysis,  especially  of  acidulated  water, 
by  a  given  current,  gradually  rises  until  it  becomes  approxi- 
mately constant.  The  cause  of  this  is  doubtless  that  so  long 
as  the  fluid  surrounding  the  hydrogen-electrode  contains 
dissolved  air,  and  so  long  as  the  electrodes  and  the  fluids 
surrounding  them  are  capable  of  farther  attracting,  occluduig, 
or  dissolving  the  gases  evolved  in  their  proximity,  the  aura 
surrounding  each  electrode  does  not  possess  its  normal 
average  density  ;  that  is,  the  values  of  Z(nA)  and  S(H),  in 
the  expression  for  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  (Part  III.  §  61), 

^=Ei  +  [S{(l-n)H-S(nA)-2(H)]xJ, 

are  greater  at  first  than  the  values  to  which  they  finally 
subside. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  an  electromotor  of  E.M.F  not 
greater  than  1  to  1*5  volt  or  so  be  connected  with  a  voltameter 
containing  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (unboiled,  or  even  if  boiled), 
and  provided  with  electrodes  of  non-oxidizable  material,  as  is 
well  known,  a  current  flows  at  first,  the  strength  of  which 
gradually  diminishes  to  a  minute  amount,  whilst  the  so-called 
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"  polarization  "  of  the  voltameter  increases  until  it  differs 
from  the  E.M.F.  of  the  electromotor  by  only  a  very  minute 
quantity.  With  boiled  acid,  and  especially  in  voltameters 
so  constructed  that  neither  the  oxygen  evolved  at  the  + 
electrode  nor  the  external  air  can  reach  the  —  electrode 
(saving  by  unavoidable  diffusion),  the  rate  of  the  diminution 
of  the  current  is  much  greater  than  is  the  case  when  these 
conditions  are  not  fulfilled.  On  trying  experiments  of  this 
class,  however,  it  was  found  that  even  with  the  most  carefully 
constructed  voltameters  the  current  never  became  too  small 
to  measure,  even  after  many  weeks  ;  it  gradually  subsided  to 
a  limiting  value,  below  which  it  never  sank  (t.  e.  as  long  as 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  electromotor  and  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  remained  the  same).  No  trace  of  gas,  however,  was 
evolved  at  either  electrode  ;  which  was  evidently  due  to  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  ^'  diffusion  discharge,"  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
evolved  by  the  current  became  reconvertea  into  water  just  as 
rapidly  as  they  were  generated  by  the  current ;  so  that  the 
particular  final  steady  current  attained  with  any  given  ap- 
paratus measured  the  rate  of  diffusion  discharge  with  that 
apparatus  under  the  particular  conditions  of  the  experiment. 

84.  On  comparing  such  results  with  different  electromotors, 
it  was  at  once  perceived  that  when  the  resistance  in  circuit  re- 
mained the  same,  the  greater  the  E.M.F.  of  the  electromotor  the 
greater  was  the  value  of  the  final  steady  current  that  passed, 
although  as  long  as  the  E.M.F.  of  the  electromotor  did  notexceed 
a  certain  limiting  value  (different  for  each  form  of  apparatus) 
no  visible  evolution  of  gas  took  place  in  any  case  ;  pari  passu 
with  the  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  counter 
E.M.F.  set  up  was  found  to  increase ;  that  is,  the  value  of 
tf=E— CR,  where  E  is  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
electrodes,  C  the  current,  and  R  the  resistance  of  the  column 
of  fluid  between  the  electrodes  (Part  III.  §  57).  Thus  the 
following  values  were  obtained  with  voltameter  No.  1  above 
described  (§  80),  and  precisely  analogous  ones  with  the  others. 
Final  steady  current  Value  of  e. 

0*1    microweber.  0*140  volt. 

0-13  „  0-297     „ 

0-24         „  0-468    „ 

0-5  „  0-615     „ 

0-8  „  0-929    „ 

1-2  „  1-395     „ 

2-3  microwebers  1-523     „ 

3-1  „  1-564     „ 

4-0  „  1-663     „ 

With  this  particular  voltameter  currents  of  greater  magnitude 
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than  four  microwebers  cansed  an  evolution  of  hydrogen  (§  80)  ; 
with  currents  less  than  this  amount  none  was  obtained.  Since 
the  values  of  the  counter  electromotive  forces  set  up  bj 
these  currents  were  considerable^  especially  when  the  current 
was  near  the  limiting  value  of  four  microwebers,  it  results 
that  the  hydrogen  which  combined  with  the  oxygen  diffusing 
to  the  —  electrode,  and  the  oxygen  combining  with  the 
hydrogen  that  difiiised  to  the  +  electrode,  was  the  gas  oc- 
cluded within  or  condensed  upon  each  elecirode  respectively, 
and  not  that  produced  by  the  electrolysis  reoxidized  pari  passu 
with  its  formation  ;  for  in  the  latter  case  the  nett  work  done 
as  electrolysis  during  the  passage  of  this  current  would  be 
nU,  and  hence  e  would  sQ.  The  action  of  the  ^^  diffusion 
discharge"  is  therefore  precisely  like  that  of  dissolved  air 
present  in  the  fluid  electrolysed  in  the  first  instance  (§  76), 
comparable  with  the  ^^  local  action  "  of  an  ordinary  cell.  In 
any  given  experiment  the  value  of  e  will  rise  (the  current  re- 
maining constant)  until  the  rate  of  diminution  of  aura  at  each 
electrode  due  to  this  cause  just  balances  the  rate  of  increase 
through  electrolysis.  As  this  latter  rises  when  the  current  is 
increased,  so  will  the  mean  aura-density  rise,  and  the  amount 
of  aura  dissolved  away  from  the  electrode  by  the  surrounding 
fluid  in  a  given  time,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  diffusion 
discharge,  until  the  aura  is  at  its  maximum  mean  density, 
t.  e.  saturated,  after  which  a  further  increase  of  the  current 
simply  causes  free  gases  to  escape.  In  this  case  the  value  of 
e  is  still  found  to  increase  with  the  current,  obviously  indi- 
cating that  the  values  of  the  n*s  (t.  e,  of  the  fractions  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  not  evolved  in  the  nascent  state  ab  initio) 
decrease  as  the  current  increases.  Similarly,  when  the  tem- 
perature falls  the  value  of  e  rises  {cceteris  paribus)  and  vice 
versdy  indicating  that  a  fall  in  temperature  increases,  and  a 
rise  decreases,  the  fractions  of  gases  evolved  ^^  nascent "  in 
the  first  instance.  ^ 

The  following  experiments  were  then  made  with  the  view 
of  investigating  the  effects  produced  in  the  value  of  e  (that  is, 
in  the  values  of  the  n's)  by  altering  certain  of  the  conditions 
of  electrolysis. 

Effect  of  Alteration  of  the  Size  of  the  Electrodes. 

85.  It  would  seem  i  priori  probable  that  whilst  e  increases 
with  the  current  when  the  electrodes  arethesame,  and  decreases 
when  the  size  of  the  electrodes  is  increased,  the  current  re- 
maining the  same,  it  will  remain  constant  if  the  current  and 
size  of  electrode  increase  in  the  same  ratio,  so  that  the  rate  of 
flow  of  electricity  per  unit  of  electrode-surface  (sometimes 
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spoken  of  as  the  '^  density  of  the  carrent ")  is  constant.  The 
following  experiments  show  that  this  is  so. 

The  voltameters  used  were  mostly  those  described  above 
(§  78),  or  others  of  similar  construction,  only  diflTering  in 
that  ihe  measaring-tabes  were  replaced  by  ordinary  fine 
tubes  bent  over  and  dipping  under  mercury  or  water,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  evolved  gas  escaping  without  introduction  of 
air — a  similar  arrangement  being  applied  at  the  limb  containiug 
the  +  electrode  (as  described  in  Part  III.  §  71).  They  were 
filled  with  boiled  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  such  strength  that  100 
cubic  centims.  contained  27*0  grammes  of  H3SO4  (in  other 
experiments  different  strengths  of  acid  were  employed),  and 
then  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  25  to  50  micro- 
webers  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  until  the  rate  of  fall 
of  the  polarization  noticed  after  breaking  battery-contact  be- 
came sensibly  constant  at  its  minimum  value  for  the  par- 
ticular current  passing  (§  70),  at  which  time,  as  already  stated 
(§  79),  the  difference  oetween  the  hydrogen  actually  collected 
and  that  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing 
also  became  reduced  to  the  constant  minimum.  During  the 
time  that  elapsed  since  first  starting  the  experiment,  obser- 
vations of  E,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  electrodes, 
were  frequently  made :  the  current  C  passing  being  also 
determined  by  observing  the  difference  of  potential  set  up 
between  the  ends  of  a  known  resistance  also  in  circuit  (Part 
III.  §  69),  and  the  resistance  B  of  the  voltameter  being  known 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  column  of  liquid  between  the 
electrodes  and  its  specific  resistance  (as  determined  by  Kohl- 
rausch  and  others),the  value  of  ^ =E — CE,  the  counter  E.M.F. 
set  up,  was  known.  It  was  invariably  found  that  the  value 
of  e  continually  rose  after  first  starting  the  experiment  nutil 
it  finally  reached  a  constant  maximum,  the  time  when  this 
maximum  was  reached  being  precisely  coincident  with  the 
epoch  when  the  minimum  rate  of  fall  of  polarization  and  the 
minimum  deficiency  in  hvdrogen  collected  were  attained. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  following  numbers  were  obtained  with 
voltameter  No.  1,  when  filled  with  acid  containing  40*0 
grammes  of  H^SO*  per  100  cubic  centims.,  the  values  being 
calculated  by  interpolation  from  experiments  in  which  the 
current  was  uniformly  near  to  the  value  1000  microwebers 
=0-0001  C.aS.  current-unit. 

Counter  E.M.F.  set  up  for  a  current  of  1000  microwebers. 

Freshly  boiled  acid  just  cool  5  values"!  Values  gradually  in- 
obtained  during  first  few  minutes  >  creasing  up  to  1*965 
of  passage  of  current.  J      volt. 
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After  passage  of  a  current  of  abonf 

300  microwebers  for  two  days,  so 

as  to  evolve  some  5  onbic  centims. 

of  gaseons  hydrogen,  and  nearly 

saturate  the  voltameter-liquid  wiui 

oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  two 

limbs  respectively.  ^ 

After  another  week's  passage    of  a  1  Values    rising     from 

current  of  about  60  microwebers.     J      2*160to2*250  volts. 
Constant  maximum  attained  after  ^lo'Sfi?      Its 

fortnight's  passage  of  the  current.  J  ^^ 

86.  In  precisely  the  same  way  analogous  numbers  were 
obtained  with  the  same  voltameter  and  different  currents,  or 
different  strengths  of  acid,  and  similarly  with  the  other  volta^ 
meters.     It  was  found  that  when  the  sources  of  loss  of  hydro- 
gen other  than  difiusion  discharge  were  wholly  eliminated, 
flie  value  of  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  with  a  given  current 
not  only  remained  constant  as  long  as  the  current  did  not 
vary,  but  also  was  the  same  if  the  current  was  varied  through 
a  considerable  length  of  time  (whilst  making  other  observa^ 
tions),  and  then  brought  back  to  the  original  amount.     With 
feeble  currents  of  strength  not  exceeding  a  small  number  of 
microwebers  per  square  centimetre  of  efectrode-surface,  how- 
ever, the  value  of  e  was  found  to  be  very  sensitive  to  causes 
which  would  act  on  the  equilibrium  of  the  aurse  surrounding  the 
electrodes,  especially  to  changes  of  temperature  which  would 
increase  the  normal  effect  of  diffusion  discharge  by  setting  up 
heat-convection  currents ;  so  that  the  constant  E.M.F.  due  to 
the  original  current  was  often  not  absolutely  (but  only  ap- 
proximately) arrived  at  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours. 
For  this  reason  too,  the  counter  E.M.F.  observed  was  often  less 
by  1  or  even  2  or  more  per  cent,  in  such  cases  when  determined 
in  the  afternoon  (in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day)  than  when 
determined  the  first  thing  in  the  morning — ^partly  because  the 
actual  rise   of  temperature  diminished  its   value,  but  more 
particularly  because  of  the  increased  effect  of  heat-convection 
m  affecting  the  aurse.     In  making  the  following  determina- 
tions, therefore,  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  was  as  fol- 
lows : — ^The  voltameter  having  been  saturated  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  two  limbs  respectively  by  a  fortnight's 
passage  of  a  current  of  some  50  or  100  microwebers,  a  parti- 
cular current  was  adjusted  to  pass  by  applying  a  given  bat- 
tery (of  Minotti,  De  la  Rue  and  Muller,  Lecknch<5,  or  other 
cells,  as  most  convenient,  but  chiefly  the  tihree  first),  and  in- 
troducing a  given  resistance  into  the  circuit  to  measure  the 
current  with.     The  whole  was  then  left  to  itself  till  the  next 
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daj^  when  a  number  of  carefxil  observations  of  the  current 
passing  and  the  value  of  E  were  made  at  as  earlj  an  hour  as 
possible  (usually  about  9  o'clock),  so  that  the  effect  of  the  heat- 
convection  currents  due  to  alteration  of  laboratory  tempera- 
ture should  be  a  minimum^  The  particular  temperature  of 
the  measuring  resistance-coil  (platinum-silver  or  Gterman- 
silver  wire)  being  known,  its  resistance  in  ohms  Bi  was  known; 
and  the  potentisJ-difference  in  volts  E'  being  known  by  stan- 
dardizing the  scale  of  the  electrometer  by  a  Clark's  cell,  the 
current  was  known  in  C.G.S.  units,  being  given  by  the  formula 

C  =  p — :r^.  The  resistance  of  the  voltameter,  R,  being  known, 

the  vsjue  of  «=E— CR  was  thus  known  (usually  the  term 
CR  was  negligible,  or  at  least  small  compared  with  Jfi).  The  cur- 
rent was  then  allowed  to  pass  for  24  hours,  and  the  observation 
repeated  as  early  as  possible  in  the  day,  and  so  on.  Usually 
the  results  of  consecutive  days'  measurements  agreed  extremely 
closely.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  daily  determinations  had 
been  made,  the  resistance  in  circuit  was  altered  so  that  a  dif- 
ferent current  passed,  and  another  series  of  determinations 
lasting  over  some  days  made,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  after 
making  various  series  of  determinations  of  the  relative  values 
of  C  and  e  in  this  way,  the  value  of  C  was  brought  back  to 
nearly  the  same  value  as  that  possessed  in  observations  of 
several  days  or  weeks  before.  In  such  cases  the  values  de- 
duced in  the  second  set  of  observations  were  sensibly  the  same 
as  those  formerly  obtained ;  or  at  least  they  uniformly  corre- 
sponded to  points  lying  sensibly  on  the  same  mean  curve, 
ootained  by  plotting  the  currents  as  abscisssB  and  the  values  of 
e  as  ordinates.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  average  of  three  closely 
accordant  sets  of  consecutive  morning  readings  with  volta^ 
meter  no.  1  (containing  acid  of  which  100  cub.  centims.  con- 
tained 40*0  grammes  HsSOa),  made  near  the  beginning  of  a 
long  series  of  determinations  lasting  over  many  weeks,  and 
that  of  three  other  sets  of  accordant  observations  made  near 
the  end  of  the  period,  gave  the  following  numbers — 


Earlier  eeriei. 

Later  oeries. 

Curront  in  micro- 
webers. 

e  iiiTolts. 

Current  in  micro- 
webers. 

0  in  Tolts. 

23-5 
21-0 
20-6 

1-906 
l-8»2 
1-880 

22-3 
20-1 
198 

1-901 
1-895 
1-870 

ATerage21'7 

1-893 

20-7 

1-889 

thus  giving  the  final  average — Current =21*2,  «=s  1-891. 
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Similarly  with  voltameter  no.  4,  containing  acid  of  which 
100  cubic  centims.  contained  27*0  grammes  H2SO4,  the 
averages  of  two  similar  series  of  daily  observations,  near  the 
beginning  and  end  respectively  of  a  lengthened  period  of 
time  daring  which  the  curve-values  were  being  determmed, 
were  as  follows  : — 

Current  in      em 
microwebers.  voltfl. 

General  average  from  early  series 4*70        2*334 

„    later      „    4-85         2-337 


Mean. 


4-77 


2-3355 


and  so  on  in  dozens  of  other  analogous  cases. 

87.  The  following  tables  give  the  final  averages  deduced 
from  four  lengthened  series  of  daily  morning  observations 
made  with  voltameters  nos.  1,2, 3,  and  4  above  mentioned(§  80), 
containing  acid  of  such  strength  that  100  cub.  centims.  con- 
tained 27-0  grammes  of  H2SO4.  The  average  temperature  of 
the  different  series  of  experiments  was  in  each  case  not  far 
from  18°,  near  to  which  temperature  the  specific  resistance  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  found  to  be  as  follows  by  Kohlrausch 
and  Nippoldt  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxviii.  p.  379,  1869): — 


Sp.  ^r. 
of  acid. 


11431 
1-2045 


I      Specific  resistance  at  2SP. 

H2S04per    

100  cubic  cen-i, 
timetres.      !  Mercury =1. 


Absolute 
(O.G.S.  Byetem). 


grammes.    | 

231  14990 

33-7        '        13133 


1-424  xlO« 
1-247  xlO» 


the  numbers  in^the  last  column  being  deduced  from  those  in 
the  preceding  one  by  taking  the  specific  resistance  of  mercury 
on  the  C.G.S.  system  as  bemg  0-000095  x  10^  i.  e.  0-000095 
ohm  per  column  of  1  square  centim.  in  section  and  1  centim. 
long ;  whence,  by  interpolation,  the  specific  resistance  of  acid 
containing  27*0  grammes  HjSO^  per  100  cub.  centims.is,  at  22°, 
1*31  X  10  .  The  numbers  obtained  by  Kohlrausch  (Pogg.  Ann. 
Ergbd.  viii.  p.  1,  and  clix.  p.  233,  1876)  yield  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent value,  about  12  per  cent,  higher. 


of  add. 


Percentage 
H2SO4. 


J 


HjSO^per 
100  cubic  cen- 
timetres. 


Conductiyity 

at  18^. 
Mercury =1. 


Specific  re- 
sistance at 
18°  (C.G.S. 
system). 


11414 
11807 


20 
25 


grammes. 

22-8 
29-5 


•00006108 
•00006700 


1-566x10* 
1-417X10* 


PIdU  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  68.  April  1881. 
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whence  acid  of  27*0  grammes  per  100  cub.  centims.  would 
have  a  specific  resistance  of  1*47  x  10®  at  18°. 

The  value  obtained  by  Paalzow  for  acid  represented  by 
H3SO4, 14  aq.  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxvi.  p.  489, 1869),  was  14157 
times  the  resistance  of  mercury  at  19°.  This  acid  contains 
28*0  per  cent,  of  H2SO4,  representing  33*7  grammes  per  100 
cub.  centims.,  possessing  the  specific  resistance  1*34  x  10*,  or 
about  8  per  cent,  higher  than  tnat  found  by  Kohlrausch  and 
Nippoldt. 

On  the  whole  the  specific  resistance  of  acid  of  the  strength 
used,  viz.  27  grammes  per  100  cub.  centims.,  may  be  taken 
as  1*4  ohm  at  18°,  whence  the  values  of  R  for  the  four  vol- 
tameters, calculated  from  the  dimensions  of  the  columns  of 
fluid  between  the  electrodes  (§  80),  are  : — 

13x1-4 


Voltameter  No.  1. 
No.  2. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 


1-5 
8x1-4 

1-0 
6xV4r 

11 

17  X  1-4 

0-08 


obras  =r  12-1  ohms. 


=  11-2 


=     7-6 


=298-0 


Inasmuch  as  the  value  of  the  term  CR  is  always  small  com- 
pared with  B,  in  the  expression  c=B— CR,  a  much  greater 
error  in  the  determination  of  R  than  that  included  in  the  above 
estimates  will  produce  no  material  effect  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  determination  of  e. 


Voltameter  No.  1 

, 

Surface  of  each  electrode =27*5  square  centimetres. 

Mean  Cur- 
rent, in  mi- 
crowebers. 

Microwebers  per 
square  oentim. 
of    electrode 
Burfaoe. 

Arera^ 

value  of  B, 

in  Tolts. 

OB, 

in  ToltB. 

es=B— OR, 
in  Toltfl. 

Bemarks. 

1-6 

0-06 

1-480 

1-480 

No  visible  evolution 
of  gas. 

31 

oil 

1-622 

1-622 

8-6 

0-31 

1-878 

1-878 

Distinct  evolution  of 

11-2 

0-41 

1-897 

1-897 

gas. 

25-1 

0-91 

1-971 

1-971 

62-8 

2-28 

2-062 

-001 

2-061 

i» 

119-4 

4-34 

2-129 

-001 

2-128 

216-7 

7-88 

2-218 

-003 

2215 

»• 

310K) 

113 

2-274 

•004 

2-270 

643-7 

19-8 

2-333 

-007 

2-326 

tt           It 
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Voltameter  No.  2. 
Surface  of  each  electrode =8*0  square  centimetres. 


Mean  CuF' 
rent,  in  mi- 
croweben. 


Microwebers  per 
Bauare  centim, 
or  eledrode 
surface. 


ATerage 

▼alue  of  S, 

in  Tolto. 


OB, 
in  Tolts. 


«=E-OB, 
in  Tolta. 


Bemarks. 


4-6 

11-5 

31-2 

62-0 

97-2 

1416 

2501 

508-0 

86G-0 


057 
1-42 
3-90 
6-65 
1215 
177 
31-3 
63*5 
109-3 


1-899 
2-012 
2-107 
2170 
2246 
2-302 
2-371 
2-468 
2-522 


•001 
•001 
•002 
•003 
-006 
•010 


1-899 
2-012 
2107 
2169 
2-344 
2-300 
2-368 
2-462 
2-512 


No  yisible  gas  evolved 
Qas  visibly  evolved. 


Voltameter  No.  3. 
Surface  of  each  electrode =3*2  square  centimetres. 


0-12 

4-3 

6-4 

10-3 
12-8 
20-6 
290 
53-8 
99-0 
211-0 
3840 


0H)3 
1-34 
2-00 

3-2 

4-0 

6-4 

91 

16-8 

30-9 

65-9 

120O 


0-892 

1-700 

1-996 

2086 

2-153 

2183 

2-231 

2-303 

2-368 

•001 

2-415 

-002 

2-468 

•003 

©•892 
1-700 
1-996 

2086 
2153 
2-183 
2-231 
2-303 
2367 
2-413 
2-465 


No  gas  evolved. 

»»  i» 

Slight  evolution  of 

gas. 
Qms  visibly  evolved. 


Voltameter  No.  4 

. 

Surface  of  each  electrode =0'19  square  centimetre. 

0-34 

1-8 

1-484 

1-484 

No  gas  evolved. 

0-9 

4-7 

2-032 

2032 

12 

63 

2-069 

,,, ,,, 

2-069 

ti           ti 

2-8 

14-7 

2-275 

•001 

2-274 

Slight  evolution  of 

84 

17-8 

2-291 

•001 

2-290 

gas. 
Distinct  evolution  of 

4^8 

25-2 

2-336 

•001 

2-335 

gas. 

6-1 

321 

2-367 

-002 

2-365 

8-9 

46-8 

2-410 

■003 

2-407 

It            *? 

16-6 

87-4 

2-496 

•005 

2-491 

)t            I) 

361 

190O 

2-578 

•Oil 

2-567 

671 

353-0 

2-629 

-020 

2-609 

» 

1450 

7630 

2-702 

014 

2-658 

2480 

1305O 

2-753 

074 

2-679 

:»                  »>                   ' 

2 

1% 
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88.  Figs.  2  and  3  represent  the  curves  thus  obtained,  the 
curves  numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  4  being  those  respectively  ob- 
tained with  the  voltameters  thus  numbered  ;  in  fig.  2  the  cur- 
rents are  plotted  as  abscissaB,  and  the  values  of  e  as  ordinates. 
Evidently,  from  the  nature  of  these  curves,  the  following  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  : — 

(1)  As  the  cuiTent  increases  with  a  given  voltameter  the 
value  of  e  increases,  but  at  a  less  rapid  rate ;  so  that  the 
curves  are  concave  downwards. 

(2)  For  a  given  current  the  value  of  e  is  the  greater  the 
smaller  me  electrode  surface. 

In  fig.  3  the  abscissae  are  the  quantities  of  electricity  flowing 
per  second  per  square  centimetre  of  electrode  surface*;  evi- 
dentlv  the  four  cuitcs  obtained  with  the  four  voltameters  do 
not  aifler  more  from  one  another  than  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  the  not  absolute  uniformity  of  the  conditions  of 
the  surface  of  the  electrodes  (Nos.  1  and  2  being  chiefly  foil, 
No.  3  partly  foil  partly  wire,  and  No.  4  wholly  platinum  wire), 
and  to  the  unavoidable  experimental  errors  ;  whence  it  may 
be  concluded  that 

(3)  for  a  given  rate  of  flow  of  electricity  per  unit  area  of 
electrode,  the  value  of  e  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the 
electrodes  and  of  the  current  passing;  t.  e.,  e  remains  the 
same  when  both  electrode  surface  and  current  are  altered 
in  the  same  ratio. 

Efect  of  Variation  in  the  Strength  of  the  dilute  Add  used. 

89.  It  has  been  concluded  by  previous  experimenters  that 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  strength  of  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  electrolysed  makes  little  or  no  diflerence  in  the  value  of 
e,  and  that,  if  any  diflerence  exist,  it  is  in  this  direction — that 
the  stronger  acid  gives,  cceteris  paribus^  a  smaller  value  for 
e,  the  effect  being  less  nearly  imperceptible  with  very  weak 
solutions  indeed,  and  being  well  marked  when  distilled  water 
is  compared  with  weak  acid.  The  following  experiments 
were  made  with  the  above-described  voltameters,  from  which 
it  results  that  as  the  strength  of  the  acid  is  increased  (from 
0*2  to  40'0  grammes  per  100  cubic  centims.)  a  progressive 
diminution  in  the  value  of  e  ensues. 

Acid  containing  40'0  grammes  of  H2  SO4  per  100  cubic  cen- 
tims.— Voltameter  No.  1  was  used :  from  KohlrauscVs  numbers 
(Vogg.  Ann,  Ergbd.  viii.  p.  1,  and  clix.  p.   233)  it  results 

*  Those  determiDations  in  which  no  hydrogen  was  evolved  are  omitted 
in  every  case,  inasmuch  as  the  effects  of  difiiision  discharge  are  unequal  for 
the  diirerent  voltameters,  and  hence  unequally  reduce  the  value  of  e, 
leading  to  marked  difference  in  the  curves. 
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that  acid  of  1*2207  sp.  gr.  containing  30  per  cent,  of  HjjS04, 
and  therefore  containing  in  100  cubic  centims.  36*6  grammes 
of  H2SO4,  has  a  specific  resistance  of  1*37  ohm  at  18°, 
whilst  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2625,  containing  35  percent.,  or  44*2 
grammes  per  100  cubic  centims.,  has  the  specific  resistance 
1'40  ohm  at  18°  ;  whence  evidently  the  specific  resistance  of 
acid  of  40  grammes  per  100  cubic  centims.  strength  may 
be  taken  as  1*385  ohm  at  18°,  or  close  to  1*4  ohm,  nearly 
the  same  as  for  acid  of  strength  equal  to  27*0  grammes  per  lOO 
cubic  centims.  (the  minimum  specific  resistance  being  known 
to  be  at  strength  intermediate  between  30  and  35  grammes 
per  100  cubic  centims.)  ;  so  that  R  is,  as  before,  close  to 
ia*l  ohms. 


Current,  in 
niicrowebers. 

Microwebers  per 

square  centimetre  of 

electrode  surface. 

1 
B,  inyolts.  1 

CB. 

«=E— OB. 

31 

Oil             1 

1-564 

1-564 

40 

014 

1-663 

1-663 

5-5 

0-20 

1-761 

1-761 

8-6 

0-31 

1-801 

1-801 

13-6 

0-49             • 

1-843 

1-843 

21-2 

0-77 

1-891 

1-891 

471 

1-71 

1-972 

-001 

1-971 

76-3 

2-77 

2-034 

•001 

2-033 

204-0 

7-42     . 

2105 

-002 

2-103 

2810 

10-2 

2143 

-003 

2-140 

370-0 

13-4 

2181 

-005 

2-176 

6790 

24-7 

2-223 

•008 

2-215 

1140-0 

41-4 

2-303 

•014 

2-289 

Acid  containing  11*4  grammes  0/ 
centims. — ^Voltameter  No.  3  employed, 
from  Kohlrausch's  determination  of  sp. 


acid= 


6x2-5 


H2SO4  per  100  cubic 

Value  of  II  calculated 

resistimce*  of  sulphuric 


1*1 


=  13-6  ohms. 


Microwebers  per  I 
Current.      '    square  centi-    ]  E. 

I        metre.         1 


OR. 


<f«E-CR. 


6-8 

21 

9-8 

3-1 

12-3 

,          4-0 

16-9 

1          5-3 

29^0 

9-0 

45-8 

14-3 

70-1 

21-9 

109-9 

344 

212-0 

1        66-2 

306-6 

94-8 

2-125 

2-125 

2-156 

2156 

2-218 

2-218 

2-256 

2-256 

2-297 

2-297 

2-340 

-001 

2-339 

2-362 

•001 

2-361 

2-420 

-002 

'       2-418 

2-486 

•003 

'       2-483 

2-529 

•004 

2-525 

*  Acid  of  1*0673  sp.  gravity  oontainiDg  10  per  cent.  II2SO4,  corre- 
sponding to  10-7  grammes  per  100  cubic  centims.,  giyes  sp.  resistance  at 
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By  interpolation  from  these  values  it  is  rendered  evident  that 
whilst  with  acid  of  40  grammes  per  100  cubic  centims.  the 
values  of  e  for  given  currents  were  uniformly  lower  than  those 
for  the  same  currents  obtained  with  the  same  voltameter  and 
acid  of  27-0  grammes  per  100  cubic  centims.,  the  reverse  holds 
with  acid  of  11*4  grammes  per  100  cubic  centims.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  that  this  is  a  fortiori  true  for  acid  of 
1*0  and  of  0*192  gramme  per  100  cubic  centims. 

Acid  containing  1*0  gramme  IS^^^O^per  100  cubic  centime. — 
Voltameter  No.  2  used.  Value  of  specific  resistance  of  acid  of 
1  per  cent,  or  sensibly  1  gramme  per   100  cubic  centims., 

22*1  (Kohlrausch), whence  R= — r-;^  =  177  ohms. 


l^orowebera  per 

Oiurent 

square  oenti. 
metre. 

E. 

OB. 

e=B-.OB. 

3-7 

046 

1-939 

OOl 

1938 

10-0 

1-25 

2-165 

O02 

2163 

36-0 

4-6 

2-285 

•007 

2-278 

124-0 

15-5 

2-416 

022 

2-393 

2910 

86-4 

2-495 

052 

2-443 

3630 

45-4 

2-527 

064 

2-463 

4980 

62-2 

2-607 

088 

2-519 

7540 

94-2 

2-751 

•133 

2-618 

Voltameter  No.  1  used.    Value  of  R=  ■ 


:  192  ohms. 


Miorowebers  per 
square  oenti- 

Current. 

E. 

.  OB. 

««E-OB. 

metre. 

7-8 

0-28 

1-993 

•002 

1-991 

17-3 

0-63 

2114 

•003 

2-111 

27-2 

0-99 

2-141 

•005 

2136 

48-1 

1-75 

2-193 

O09 

2-184 

88-7 

3-23 

2-253 

017 

2-236 

149-3 

5-43 

2-294 

•029 

2-266 

324-3 

11-8 

2-387 

•063 

2-324 

4420 

16-1 

2-431 

•085 

2-346 

Just  as  with  acid  of  27*0  grammes  per  100  cubic  centims. 
(§91  and  92),  the  two  curves  obtained  witii  acid  of  1  gramme 
per  100  cubic  centims.  with  voltameters  Nos.  1  and  2  are  sen- 
sibly identical. 

18°=s2-69  ohms;  and  acid  of  eip.  gr.  1-1036  containing  16  per  cent., 
corresponding  to  16*6  grammes  per  100  cubic  centims.,  gives  sp.  resistance 
1-87  onm ;  whence,  by  interpolation,  acid  of  11-4  gnunmes  per  100  cubic 
centims.  has  sp.  resistance  3*o0  phms, 
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Acid  containing  0'192  gramme  per  100  cubic  centime. — Kohl- 

rausch  and  Nippoldt  found  that  the  resistance  of  acid  of  0*2 

per  cent.  H2SO4  was  465100  times  that  of  mercury  at  22°, 

whence  the  specific  resistance  of  acid  of  '192  gramme  per  100 

cubic  centims.  may  be  taken  as  close  to  45  ohms ;  so  that  with 

6x45 
the  voltameter  used  Il=— ^--p  =  245  ohms,  the  plates  being 

6  centimetres  apart,  and  the  bore  of  the  tube  between  them 
averaging  1*1  square  centimetre  in  section.  The  surface  of 
each  electrode  with  this  voltameter  was  3*5  square  centi* 
metres. 


Current 

Microwebereper 
square  centi- 
metre. 

1 
E.          1        CB.         1  «=E-OB. 

!              1 

4-6 

15-2 

31-7 

60-3 

100-9 

1-31         '        2-186       '         -001 

4-34         1        2-300       ,         -004 

9-1           '        2-363       ,         -008 

17-2           t        2-468       ,         -016 

28-8                  2-542       !         -025 

2-186 
2-296 
2-351 
2-453 
2-617 

Fig.  4  represents  the  curves  obtained  with  these  different 
strengths  of  acid,  the  abscissae  being  in  each  case  the  current- 
flow  per  square  centimetre  of  electrode  surface  :  curve  no.  1 
is  that  obtained  with  acid  of  400  grammes  per  100  cubic 
centims.  ;  the  curve  marked  no.  2,  that  with  acid  of  11*4 
grammes  ;  those  marked  3a  and  36  the  two  with  acid  of  1*0 
gramme  per  100  cubic  centims.,  obtained  respectively  with 
voltameters  no.  2  and  no  1 ;  the  curve  marked  4  is  that  with 
acid  of  0*192  gramme  per  100  cubic  centims.  ;  whilst  curve 
no.  5  is  the  average  curve  deduced  for  acid  of  27*0  grammes 
per  100  cubic  centims.  from  the  preceding  four  sets  of  ex- 
periments. In  all  cases,  the  weaker  the  acid  tlie  greater  is  tJie 
counter  E.M.F.  set  up  with  a  given  rate  of  Jlota  of  electricity 
per  unit  area  of  electrode  surface, 

[To  be  continued.] 

XXXVII.  On  the  Figures  of  the  Planets.  By  Henry  Hen- 
NESST,  F.R.S.j  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  in  the 
Boyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin  *. 

IN  the  Comptes  Rendus  for  June  14,  1880,  I  gave,  for  the 
compression  of  a  planet  from  the  action  of  superflcial 
abrasion,  the  formula 

5QD 


2(5D-3)-6(iy-iy 


♦  Tranfllated   from  the  Cony^tes  Bendits  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  fat  January  81, 1881,  p.  225, 
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Q  being  the  ratio  of  centrifagal  force  to  gravity  at  its  equator, 
J)  the  mean  density  of  the  planet,  and  IK  the  density  at  its 
surface.     This  expression  may  be  more  simply  written 

But,  on  the  hypothesis  of  primitive  fluidity,  we  have 

9 
where  ei  is  the  earth's  polar  compression,  and  q  the  ratio  of 
centrifugal  force  to  gravity  at  the  equator.     Hence 

e  __5gi       D 
7"2y5D-3D'* 

For  every  planet  in  which  the  ratio  of  mean  density  to  surface 
density  can  be  assumed  to  be  like  this  ratio  for  the  earth,  we 

shall  have  =^=^-^,  and  therefore 

£_^£i_207 
^■"101  y  "303' 

after  substituting  the  values  of  ei  and  q.  Thus,  in  such  cases, 
the  compression  resulting  from  superficial  abrasion  would  be 
sensibly  less  than  that  resulting  from  the  hypothesis  of 
primitive  fluidity. 

If  we  apply  the  formula  to  the  planets  whose  times  of 
rotation  and  mean  density  are  most  similar  to  those  of  the 
earth,  we  obtain  some  remarkable  results. 

For  the  planet  Mercury,  if  we  admit  86700''  for  its  time  of 
rotation,  '075  for  the  ratio  of  its  mass  to  that  of  the  earth,  and 
•378  for  the  ratio  of  its  diameter  to  the  earth's  mean  diameter, 

we  find  Q  =  jTrgTa  ;  and  if  the  planet  were  homogeneous, 

_   1 

''■"325- 
With  the  same  law  of  density  as  in  the  earth,  on  the  fluid  theory, 

__  1 

^"413 ' 
and  on  the  theory  of  abrasion, 

^"^586* 
These  three  results  show  that  for  Mercury  no  sensible  com- 
pression is  likely  to  be  observed. 

For  Venus,  if  we  adopt  the  values  of  the  mass  M,  time  of 
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rotation  T,  and  diameter  a,  generally  admitted,  namely 

I  find  for  the  compression,  on  the  hypothesis  of  fluidity  and 
a  law  of  density  like  that  for  the  earth, 

1 
^"247' 
and  by  the  hypothesis  of  abrasion  at  surface, 

_   1 

The  first  of  these  values  approaches  closely  to  the  com- 
pression   recently   observed   by   Coloi^l    Tennant — namely, 

^~9fin'  ^^  ^^^^  therefore,  the  figure  of  Venus  is  more  con- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  fluidity  than  with  the  theory  of 
superficial  abrasion. 

Since  I  communicated  my  note  on  Mars  to  the  Academy, 
I  have  become  acauainted  with  the  new  determination  of  the 
planet^s  mass  obtamed  from  the  motions  of  its  satellites.  The 
astronomers  of  the  Washington  Observatory  have  devoted 
especial  attention  to  the  satellites  of  this  planet.  Professor 
Asaph  Hall  has  published  results  *  which  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  mass  of  Mars  is  probably  about  5n6Qgr^» 

With  this  value,  and  the  values  of  other  elements  remain- 
ing the  same  as  in  my  previous  note,  Q  becomes  ^^^  ..,  or 
•^rrr  uoarly.     The  compression  on  the  fluid  theory  becomes 

g^^^^^^  or  ^Tyj.     On  the  theory  of  abrasion  the  compression  is 

^Tj^.  The  first  is  much  nearer  to  the  observed  compression  ^^ 

than  the  last. 

It  thus  appears  that,  for  the  earth  and  the  planets  nearest 
to  it,  and  whose  mean  densitv  and  general  appearance  make 
it  probable  that  their  materials  resemble  those  of  the  earth  in 
physical  and  mechanical  properties,  the  compressions  deduced 
from  the  theory  of  fluidity  agree  much  better  with  observation 
than  the  compressions  deduced  from  the  theory  of  superficial 
abrasion. 

*  Washington  Astronomical  Observations,  xxii.,  Appendix, 
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XXXVIII.  Notes  on  tJie  Construction  of  the  Photophone. 
By  Professor  Silvanits  P.  Thompson*. 

(1)  XN  the  selenium  photopbone^  light  of  varying  intensity 
-L  is  received  upon  a  prepared  surface  of  sensitive  crys- 
talline selenium,  the  electric  resistance  of  which  it  thereby 
changes.  In  the  construction  of  the  receiving  "  cell  "  it  is 
obvious  that  certain  relations  must  hold  between  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  sensitive  surface  and  the  degree  in  which  a  given 
quantity  of  light  will  change  the  electric  resistance — relations 
which  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  which  are  certainly  worthy  of  investigation. 

Professor  Bell's  typical  selenium-cell  consists  of  a  small 
cylinder  about  2  inches  in  diameter  and  24  inches  in  length 
(giving  at  most  a  superficial  area  of  15*8  square  inches  avail- 
able), built  up  of  alternate  disks  of  brass  and  mica,  filled  be- 
tween the  edges  of  the  brass  disks  with  selenium,  and  having 
alternate  brass  disks  connected  up  in  multiple  arc.  This  cell, 
in  his  usual  apparatus,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  parabolic 
mirror. 

Certain  experimental  observations  made  in  attempting  to 
repeat  Prof.  BelPs  experiments  led  the  writer  to  query 
whether  this  arrangement  was  the  best  possible  one,  and  sug- 
gested an  investigation,  of  which  the  following  paragraphs  are 
flie  chief  points. 

(2)  Tm:oREM  I. —  With  a  given  maximum  of  incident  light 
distributed  uniformly  over  the  surfacCy  the  change  of  electric  tv- 
sistance  in  a  selenium-^ell  xcill  vary  proportionally  with  its  linear 
dimensions,  provided  its  parts  be  arranged  so  that  on  whatevei* 
scale  constructed  the  normal  resistance  s/taU  remain  the  same. 

Suppose  there  to  be  a  cell  of  a  certain  size,  having  a  certain 
normal  resistance  (i.  e,  a  certain  resistance  in  the  dark  as 
measured  under  a  standard  electromotive  force),  and  presenting 
a  certain  area  of  surface ;  then,  if  a  perfectly  similar  cell  be 
made  on  a  scale  n  times  as  ^eat  (in  linear  measure  each  way), 
the  same  total  amount  of  light  falling  upon  its  surface  will 
produce  n  times  as  great  a  variation  in  the  electric  resistance. 

The  proof  of  this  theorem  depends  upon  the  law  discovered 
by  Professor  W.  G.  Adams  f — namely,  that  tJie  change  in  the 
resistance  of  selenium  is  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  illu" 
minating-power. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society,  having  been  read  at  the 
Meeting  on  January  22. 
t  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  vol  xxv.  1876,  p.  118. 
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For  let  it  be  supposed  (as  in  the  proviso  of  the  theorem, 
introduced  so  as  not  to  complicate  the  electrical  conditions) 
that  the  enlargement  should  oe  to  the  scale  n  :  1  in  all  respects, 
save  only  in  uie  depth  of  the  selenium  film,  the  brass  con- 
ductors being  the  same  in  number  as  before,  but  of  n  times 
their  former  size,  touching  selenium  along  edges  n  times  as 
long  as  before,  the  intervening  selenium  films  being  n  times 
as  broad  as  before.  Such  an  enlargement  will  leave  the 
normal  electric  resistance  where  it  was  before,  provided  the 
depth  of  the  selenium  films  be  not  increased — though,  as  the 
photo-electric  action  is  almost  entirely  a  surface  action,  a 
slight  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  film  would  probably  pro- 
duce no  great  change  in  its  electric  sensitiveness. 

Suppose  the  light  to  be  caused,  by  appropriate  optic  means, 
to  fall  upon  the  whole  enlarged  surface  uniformly.  The  linear 
dimensions  being  increased  in  the  ratio  n  :  1,  the  area  will 
be  increased  as  n^  :  1.  The  average  intensity  of  the  illumi- 
nation will  now  be  -2  of  what  it  was.     Each  portion  of  surface 

equal  to  the  original  surface  mil  receive  but  -^  part  of  the 
whole  Ught.  ^ 

But  by  Adams's  law  tihe  change  of  electric  resistance  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  me  illumination.  Hence  the 
electric  effect  over  each  portion  of  surface  equal  to  the  original 

surface  will  be  -  of  the  original  electric  effect ;  and,  since  the 

effect  is  proportional  also  to  the  amount  of  surface  which  is 

under  illumination,  this  quantity  -  multiplied  into  the  ratio 

of  the  enlarged  surface  to  the  former  surface  (n^  :  1),  gives 
for  the  total  electric  sensitiveness  of  the  enlarged  cell  a  value 
n  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  original  cell.  Thus  the  propo- 
sition is  proved. 

(3)  Theorem  II. —  With  a  given  maximum  of  incident  light 
the  change  of  electric  resistance  will  vary  in  pi^oportion  to  the 
third  power  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  cell,  if,  while  its  linear 
dimensions  are  increased,  the  absolute  thicknesses  of  the  brass 
conductor's  and  of  the  selenium  films  retnain  the  same  as  before, 
and  their  number  be  proportionately  increased. 

It  was  supposed  above  that  the  surface  was  increased  n  times 
by  an  enlargement  in  length  and  breadth,  which  left  the  total 
normal  resistance  where  it  was  before.  But  since  the  breadth 
of  the  films  is  dictated  solely  by  practical  considerations  of 
construction,  the  increase  of  linear  width  to  n  times  will  en- 
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able  n  times  as  many  conductors  to  be  employed ;  and  the 
thickness  of  the  selenimn  film  may  be  reduced  to  -  of  what  it 
was  reckoned  above.  This  will  reduce  the  total  normal  re- 
sistance of  the  cell  to  -5  of  what  it  was  reckoned  above,  and 

would  therefore  make  it  n^  times  as  sensitive  were  its  resist- 
ance the  only  one  in  the  circuit. 

Combining  this  result  with  the  former,  we  obtain  the  result 
that  the  change  of  electric  resistance  exhibited  by  the  cell  of 
linear  dimensions  n,  under  the  influence  of  a  given  quantity 
of  light  distributed  uniformly  over  its  surface,  will  be  n^ 
times  as  great  as  that  exhibited  by  a  cell  of  linear  dimensions 
1,  provided  that  the  absolute  thickness  of  the  films  and  con- 
ductors remain  the  same  (the  resistance  of  the  brass  conductors 
themselves  being  reckoned  small). 

(4)  The  practical  inference  from  this  is,  that  the  selenium- 
cells  should  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  and  that  the  beam 
of  light  received  by  the  mirror  from  the  distant  station  should 
be  so  constructed  as  not  to  concentrate  the  light  on  one  point 
of  the  selenium,  but  to  distribute  it  uniformly  over  the  sen- 
sitive surface. 

Now  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  parabolic  mirrors 
hitherto  employed  is  that  they  collect  parallel  rays  to  one 
focus.  If  this  be  no  longer  necessary  or  advisable,  then  some 
other  form  of  mirror  than  that  of  the  paraboloid  of  revolution 
ought  to  be  employed. 

(5)  A  short  cone,  polished  on  the  interior  surface,  appears 
therefore  to  offer  certain  advantages  over  the  paraboloid  in 
respect  of  its  distribution  of  light,  besides  being  far  cheaper  to 
construct.  It  only  remains  to  calculate  the  appropriate  angle 
of  aperture  that  shall,  with  a  cylindrical  selenium-cell  of  given 
length,  give  the  greatest  available  linear  aperture  and  reflect 
into  the  cell  the  greatest  number  of  effective  rays. 

(6)  Theorem  III.  A  hollow  cone  along  whose  axis  lies  a 
cylindrical  selenium-cell  of  given  length  will  reflect  onto  that 
cylindrical  surface  the  greatest  number  of  rays  (that  traverse 
space  parallel  to  the  axis)  if  its  angular  semi-aperture  he 
45°. 

The  calculation  amounts  to  finding  the  angle  that  will,  with 
a  given  length  of  cell,  give  the  greatest  possible  linear  aper- 
ture. 

In  the  figure  1,  let  POM  represent  the  angle  of  half-aper- 
ture, which  we  will  call  0.  Let  OQ  (saZ)  be  the  length  of 
cylinder,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  thin.     Let  the  ray 
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ft  P,  P  Q,  be  drawn  making  equal  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflexion  with  the  surface  of  the  cone.  Then,  since  P  R  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  the  angle  S  P  R=Q  P  0=^, 
and  the  triangle  0  Q  P  is  isosceles.  Hence  the  exterior  angle 
P  Q  M=2tf.  If  P  M  be  drawn  from  P  perpendicular  to  me 
axis,  its  length,  which  we  may  call  a,  will  be  that  of  the  half- 
aperture. 

Fig.l. 


0 
Now 
therefore 


axis 


siuPQM  =  8in2tf=^; 
a=PQ8in2tf, 
rt=/8in  20. 


da 


Hence  if  /  be  constant,  a  will  be  a  maximum  when  ;j^  =0. 

Now  T2  =^cos  2$  ;  and  equating  to  zero  we  find 
cos  2^=0, 
2^=90°, 
or  .^=45°. 

In  other  words,  the  mirror  cone  must  have  an  apparent  Ver- 
tical angle  of  90°,  and  its  development  will  be  a  sector  of  264° 

= =  j  cut  from  a  circle  whose  radius  is  v/2  x  0  Q. 

If  the  cylinder  cell  have  itself  a  radius  r,  then  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  linear  aperture  will  be  equal  to  2  (Z-f  r)  ;  and 
the  cone  may  be  conveniently  truncated  at  a  distance  along 
the  axis  from  0  equal  to  r,  which  would  leave  a  circle  of  2r 
diameter  just  fitting  the  posterior  end  of  the  cylinder. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  anterior  end  of  the  cylinder 
will,  when  it  is  placed  in  position,  be  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
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circular  month  of  the  mirror  cone,  and  the  general  appearance 
Fig.  2.  of  the  mirror  and  cylinder 

will   be   that  presented  in 
figure  2. 

With  an  angular  aperture 
less  than  90%  the  depth  of 
the  mirror  from  back  to 
front  must  be  greater  than 
the  length  of  the  cylinder  ; 
and  the  mirror,  however 
prolonged,  could  not  bring 
more  rays  to  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder  except  they 
underwent  more  than  one 
reflexion. 

If  the  angular   aperture 

should  be  greater  than  90°, 

the  diameter   of  the   cone 

that  will  reflect  the  effective  rays  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 

90°  cone,  and  hence  cannot  gather  as  much  light. 

One  advantage  possessed  by  such  a  mirror  cone  of  the 
form  specified  Jibove  over  any  other  form,  parabolic  or  other- 
wise, is  that  all  the  rays  meet  the  sensitive  surface  of  the 
cylinder  at  normal  incidence,  and  the  loss  by  reflexion  will 
be  therefore  a  minimum. 

(7)  In  preparing  to  repeat  the  Photophone  experiments,  the 
author  has  constructed  sundry  cells  in  a  manner  somewhat 
differing  from  that  adopted  by  Professor  Bell. 

Findmg  it  laborious  to  cut  and  fix  the  alternate  disks  of 
mica  and  brass^  he  constructed  a  cell  by  winding  brass  wires 
spiraUy  round  a  glass  tube  so  that  the  successive  convolu- 
tions aid  not  quite  touch.  Selenium  was  afterwards  applied  in 
the  interstices,  and  alternate  convolutions  were  connected 
metallically,  the  wires  being  cut  and  then  soldered  with  alter- 
nate junctions.  Afterwards  two  parallel  wires,  wound  side  by 
side  as  in  a  double-threaded  screw,  were  employed.  One  of 
these  cells  was  found  by  the  author  on  Oct.  19th  to  have  as 
small  a  resistance  (in  the  dark)  as  240  ohms.  On  account, 
however,  of  the  wire  not  adhering  firmly  to  the  glass,  and 
from  other  causes,  the  arrangement,  though  far  more  easily 
constructed  than  the  built-up  cell,  was  not  satisfactory. 
Taking  a  hint  from  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell,  who  has  recently 
published  a  communication  on  the  Photophone  in  '  Nature,' 
the  author  has  constructed  cylinders  of  slate  grooved  with  a 
fine  double-threaded  screw,  in  which  the  panillel  wires  are 
laid.     These  cells  prove  much  more  satisfactory.     Experi- 
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ments  s^re  now  proceeding  with  cells  of  this  kind  varying  in 
length  from  two  to  eight  inches. 

(8)  The  theorems  enimciated  above  concerning  the  advan- 
tages of  enlarging  the  size  of  the  seleninm-cell  can  readily 
be  put  to  experimental  test  with  cells  such  as  described. 
There  is  of  course  a  practical  limit  beyond  which  further 
increase  of  size  will  be  of  no  advantage — such  a  limit  being 
determined  in  particular  cases  by  the  resistance  of  the  tele- 
phones and  of  the  telephone-circuit,  and  by  the  other  condi- 
tions, electrical  and  optical,  of  the  experiment. 

Univeraity  College,  Bristol, 
Nov.  24, 1880. 


XXXIX.  Onthe  Measurement  of  Small  ReaUtances.  Bj/TX.!!. 
Glazebrooe,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  and  Demon- 
strator  of  Experimental  Physics  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory, 
Cambridge*. 

WHILE  measuring  some  small  resistances  with  a  Wheat- 
stone's  bridge  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Allcock  observecT  that  the  apparent  measure  of  the  resis- 
tance varied  with  the  resistance  in  the  battery  circuit. 

Let  A  D  C  be  the  bridge-wire,  D  being  the  point  at  which 


the  sliding  contact  is  to  be  made.     Let  P  be  the  resistance 

♦  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society,  having  been  read  at  the 
Meeting  on  Januaiy  22, 1881 . 
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of  A  D,  Q  that  of  D  C  (P  and  Q  include  the  resistances  added 
to  the  ends  of  the  bridge-wire),  A  F  the  resistance  B  to  be 
measured,  F  0  the  standard  S  with  which  K  is  to  be  com- 
pared.    At  K  in  the  battery  circuit  is  a  key. 

In  one  position  of  the  key  the  battery-current  has  to  pass 
through  tine  resistance  p  ;  in  the  other  the  ends  of  the  coil  p 
are  connected,  and  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  circuit. 

The  experiment  is  as  follows : — ^Place  the  key  so  that  the 
resbtance  p  is  shunted,  and  adjust  the  position  of  D  until 
there  is  no  current  through  the  galvanometer.  Raise  the 
key,  and  so  throw  p  into  the  battery  circuit ;  then  the  galvano- 
meter-needle is  considerably  deflected,  if  the  other  resistances 
be  small  compared  with  p. 

The  experiment  may  of  course  be  conducted  in  the  reverse 
way,  the  position  of  equilibrium  being  found  when  p  is  in 
circuit.  On  depressing  the  key  and  shunting  p  the  needle 
is  deflected. 

The  deflection  in  this  case  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
former;  but  then  the  battery-current  is  increased  many  times 
by  the  operation,  and  the  apparatus  therefore  is  rendered  more 
sensitive;  so  that  part  of  the  effect  may  be  due  to  a  slight 
error  in  the  original  position  of  D. 

The  effect  was  reversed  by  changing  the  direction  of  the  bat- 
tery-current. This  last  fact  showed  that  it  could  not  spring  from 
any  heating  of  the  coils.  Moreover  any  heating-effect  would 
be  due  to  the  difference  in  the  temperature-coeflScients  of 
R  and  S  or  P  and  Q  respectively  ;  but  R  and  8  were  through- 
out as  nearly  as  possible  equal  and  similar,  as  also  were  P 
and  Q. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  a  thermoelectric  effect  is  produced 
by  the  contact  at  D.  This,  as  will  shortly  be  shown,  will  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon;  and  the  effect  may  be  made  a  means  of 
measuring,  approximately  at  least,  the  electromotive  force  set 
up  at  the  junction.  For  let  E  be  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery,  e 
that  at  the  junction  ;  then  we  may  show  that  the  current 
through  the  galvanometer  is 

_  E(QR--SP)  +  g{B(Q  +  R+S  +  P)  +  (P  +  Q)(S-hR)},., 

D  vl) 

B  being  the  resistance  in  the  battery  circuit,  and  D  a 
function  of  the  resistances  with  which  we  are  not  at  present 
concerned. 

The  condition  for  no  current,  therefore,  is 

0=:E(QR-SP)  +  ^{B(Q  +  H  +  S  +  P)  +  (P  +  QXS+K)}, 
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and  in  the  case  in  which  the  resistances  to  be  measured  are 
very  nearly  equal  we  may  put  P=Q,  R=S,  in  the  coefficient 
of  e,  so  that 

o=|4{^b(b-^p)+*} •  » 

Thus  if  B  is  large  compared  witii  R  and  P,  the  term  involving 
e  is  appreciable,  and  the  usual  condition  P  :  Q=B  :  S  is  not 
sufficiently  nearly  true  to  give  correct  results. 

The  equation  shows  that  the  sign  of  the  correction  changes 
with  that  of  E. 

Let  P'  and  Q'  be  the  values  of  P  and  Q  when  the  battery 
I'esistance  is  large. 

Then 


and 


|-|+s{«(i+p)+<}' 


With  the  view  of  testing  the  truth  of  this  explanation,  I 
made  a  series  of  experiments,  using  a  wire  bridge  and  various 
small  resistances. 

The  resistance  of  the  bridge-wire  in  the  experiments  was 
•08  ohm  ;  the  wire  was  a  metre  long,  and  graduated  to  milli* 
metres. 

Different  observations  for  the  value  of  P  agree  to  a  Auction 
of  a  millimetre  of  the  bridge-wire,  while  tiie  differences  in 
the  values  of  P'  never  amounted  to  more  than  4  millimetres, 
and  were  usually  much  less.  The  value  of  p  was  150  ohms* 
In  some  of  the  experiments  Leclanch^  cells  were  used,  in 
others  Daniells.  The  E.M.F.  of  the  Leclanch^  cells  was 
found  by  the  potentiometer  method  to  be  about  1*25  Daniell. 

In  the  results  given  in  the  table,  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Daniell 
cell  is  taken  as  1  volt.  The  battery  resistance  is  neglected 
compared  with  the  150  ohms  interposed. 


PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  68.  April  1881. 
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Table  giving  Results  of  Experiments. 


No.  of  cells. 

Bridge-read- 
ing for  P. 

Bridge-read- 
ing for  F. 

B  in  ohms. 

Benetanoe 

added  to  arms 

of  bridge. 

e  in  Tolts. 

3  Leolanch^  ... 

2  do.,  xnultipl© 
arc 

mm. 
5012 

601-2 
4961 
544-6 
705-6 
600-8 
507-6 

mm. 
504-9 

610-2 
472-9 
526-3 
644-0 
4675 
489-0 

2-02 

2-02 

•04 

2^ 

2-02 

•02 

•04 

0 

0 

0 

2-2 

5^2 

0 

0 

7610-' 

60-10-^ 
7510-7 
6610"^ 
6310^^ 
60-10"^ 
63-10-^ 

lLeolanch6 

lLeeUiich6 

lLeoUnch6 

IDaniell 

IDaniell 

Thus  the  mean  value  of  ^  as  given  by  the  experiments  with 
the  Leclapch^  cells  is  77*6  x  10-''  volt,  while  that  as  given 
by  the  Daniells  is  61*5  x  10-'^  volt.  The  wire  of  the  bridge 
and  the  contact  piece  are  platinum-iridium^  the  other  wires 
are  copper. 

The  closeness  in  the  values  of  e  would  appear  to  show  that 
the  assumption  of  some  action  at  this  junction  will  account  for 
most  of  the  phenomena ;  while  the  constancy  of  the  effect 
shows  that,  if  due  to  a  difference  of  temperattu'e  between  the 
bridge-wire  and  the  contact  piece^  that  (Ufferenoe  cannot  vary 
much. 

The  hand  of  the  experimenter  was  separated  from  the  metal 
of  the  contact  piece  by  a  cap  of  wood.  The  effect  of  main- 
taining contact  for  some  time  after  finding  the  equilibrium- 
position  was  tried  without  result.  If  the  junctions  A  and  C 
of  the  platinum-wire  and  the  battery  circuit  be  heated,  the 
effect  is  decreased ;  if  they  be  cooled,  it  is  increased.  Thus 
the  effect,  if  thermoelectric,  is  due  to  heating  at  D. 

In  making  measurements  of  resistance,  this  effect  can 
of  course  be  eliminated  in  various  ways ;  it  appears, 
however,  to  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  its  existence. 
One  method  frequently  adopted  to  correct  for  this  thermo- 
electric effect  is  given  bv  Prof.  Chiystal  and  Mr.  Saunders 
(Report  on  the  Standard  Units  of  Resistance,  B.A.  Report 
1876,  p.  13).  They  made  contact  witii  the  sliding  piece 
before  making  the  battery-contact,  and  waited  until  the  thermo- 
electric current  had  attained  a  steady  value  and  the  galvano- 
meter-needle come  to  rest  in  a  position  slightly  disturbed  from 
its  original  one.  If  on  making  tne  battery-contact  no  effect  was 
produced,  the  resistance  is  given  by  we  ordinary  equation 
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P  :  Q=R  :  S.  This  of  course  is  only  applicable  when  none  of 
the  coils  used  have  any  appreciable  self-induction. 

Another  method  is  to  reverse  the  battery-current. 

Let  Pi  Qt  be  the  values  of  P  Q  when  the  current  is  in  one 
direction^  Ps  Qa  when  it  is  in  the  other.    Then  the  true  value 


of 


g- 


IS 


KM)- 


A  third  method,  applicable  to  coils  with  no  self-induction,  is  to 
interchange  the  battery  and  the  galvanometer.  The  thermo- 
electromotive  force  is  then  superposed  on  that  of  the  battery, 
and  the  condition  PS  =  QR  holds.  The  most  serious  objection 
to  this  seems  to  be  that  the  whole  current  must  pass  through 
the  sliding  junction,  which  may  thus  get  considerably  heated, 
and  so  damage  the  bridge-wire.  Perhaps  the  simplest  cor- 
rection is  to  Keep  the  battery  resistance  low  compared  with 
the  others. 

I  tried  the  effect  of  using  copper  wire  for  the  bridge  in 
order  to  have  only  one  metal  throughout ;  but  I  found  that 
the  contact  between  my  fingers  of  two  pieces  of  copper  wire 
of  somewhat  different  thickness  produced  a  very  appreciable 
current. 

In  the  experiments  given  above  the  E.M.F.  produced  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  a  copper  and  platinum  couple  in  which 
the  difference  of  temperature  is  between  2°  and  3°. 

I  was  assisted  in  making  the  experiments  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Sargant,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College. 


XL.  Determination  of  the  Density  of  Fluid  Bismuth  by  means 
of  the  Oncosinieter.  By  Professor  W.  Chandler  Roberts, 
FJt.S.y  and  Thomas  Wrightson,  Memb.  Inst.  C.E.* 

SOME  time  since,  one  of  us  described  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  to  determine  the  density  of  metallic  silver 
and  of  certain  alloys  of  silver  and  copper  when  in  a  molten 
statef*  The  method  adopted  was  that  devised  by  Mr.  R. 
Mallett ;  and  the  details  were  as  follows  : — ^A  conical  vessel  of 
best  thin  Low-Moor  plate  (1  millim.  thick),  about  16  centims. 
in  height,  and  having  an  internal  volume  of  about  540  cubic 
centims.,  was  weighed,  first  empty,  and  subsequently  when 

*  Gommtiiucatecl  by  the  Physical  Society,  having  been  read  at  the 
Meeting  on  February  l2th. 

t  Roberta,  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  493. 
t  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  voL  xxii.  p.  366,  and  vol.  xxiii.  p.  209. 

Y2 
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filled  wiUi  distilled  water  at  a  known  temperature.  The 
necessary  data  were  thus  afforded  for  accnrately  determining 
its  capacity  at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Molten  silver  was 
then  poured  into  it,  me  temperature  at  the  time  of  pouring 
being  ascertained  by  the  calorimetric  method.  The  precau- 
tions, as  regards  filling,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mallet,  were 
adopted ;  and  as  soon  as  the  metal  was  quite  cold,  the  cone 
witn  its  contents  was  again  weighed. 

Experiments  were  also  made  on  the  density  of  fluid  bismuth ; 
and  two  distinct  determinations  gave  the  following  results : — 

10-072}  Mean  10-039. 

The  invention  of  the  oncosimeter*  appeared  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  resuming  ihe  investigation  on  a  new  basis, 
more  especially  as  the  delicacy  of  the  instrument  had  already 
been  proved  by  experiments  on  a  considerable  scale  for  de- 
termining the*  densityr  of  fluid  cast  iron.  The  following  is 
the  principle  on  whicn  this  instrument  acts. 

If  a  spherical  ball  of  any  metal  be  plunged  below  the  surface 
of  a  molten  bath  of  the  same  or  another  metal,  the  cold  ball 
will  displace  its  own  volume  of  molten  metal.  If  the  densities 
of  the  cold  and  molten  metal  be  the  same,  there  will  be  equili- 
brium, and  no  floating  or  sinking  effect  will  be  exhibited.  If 
the  density  of  the  cold  be  greater  than  of  the  molten  metal, 
there  will  be  a  sinking  effect,  and  if  less  a  floating  effect,  when 
first  immersed.  As  the  temperature  of  the  submerged  ball 
rises,  the  volume  of  the  displaced  liquid  will  increase  or 
decrease  according  as  the  ball  expands  or  contracts.  In  order 
to  remster  these  dianges  the  ball  is  hung  on  a  spiral  spring, 
and  uie  slightest  change  in  buoyancy  causes  an  elongation  or 
contraction  of  this  spring  which  can  be  read  off  on  a  scale  of 
ounces,  and  is  recorded  by  a  pencil  on  a  revolving  drum.  A 
diagram  is  thus  traced  out  the  ordinates  of  whidi  represent 
increments  of  volume,  or,  in  other  words,  of  weight  of  fluid 
displaced — the  zero-line,  or  line  corresponding  te  a  ball  in  a 
liquid  of  equal  density,  being  previously  traced  out  by  revol- 
ving the  drum  without  attaching  the  ball  of  metal  itself  to 
the  spring,  but  with  all  other  auxiliary  attachments.  By  a 
simple  adjustment  the  ball  is  kept  constantly  depressed  to  the 
same  extent  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  and  the  ordinate 
of  this  pencil-line,  measuring  from  the  line  of  equilibrium,  thus 
gives  an  exact  measure  of  the  floating  or  sinking  effect  at  every 
stage  of  temperature,  from  the  cold  solid  te  the  state  when  the 
ball  begins  to  melt. 

•  Wrightson,  Joum.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.  No.  IL 1879,  p.  418. 
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If  the  weight  and  specific  gravity  of  the  ball  be  taken  when 
cold;  we  hayC;  with  the  ordinate  on  the  diagram  at  the  moment 
of  immersion^  sufficient  data  for  determining  the  density  of 
the  fluid  metal ;  for 

W^_  D 

the  volumes  being  equal.     And^  remembering  that 

W  (weight  of  liquid)  =  W'  (weight  of  ball)  +a 

(where  x  is  always  measured  as  a  +  ve  or  —  ve  floating  efiect), 
we  have 

^-      w^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  six  experiments 
to  determine  the  density  of  fluid  bismuth  made  by  the  authors 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Boval  Mint.  The  bismuth  was  kept 
just  above  its  melting-point ;  and  this  was  ensured  by  placing 
pieces  of  metal  in  the  molten  mass,  which  were  observed  just 
to  melt. 


No.  of 
exp. 

Diameter 

of  ball, 

in  inches. 

Weight,  in 
troj  ounoesi 
including 
the  stem 
for  attach- 
ment 

Speoificgra- 
yitjof  cold 
ball,  inclu- 
ding this 
stem. 

Floating 
effect  on 
first  im- 
mersion, 
in  troy 
omices. 

Deduced 

Titj  of  nuid 
metal 

Bemarkfl. 

1. 

2 

23-33 

972 

1-0 

10-13 

Bismuth  ball 
in  fluid  bis- 
muth. 

2. 

2-26 

33-46 

9-765 

1-3 

10-11 

do. 

8. 

do. 

33-37 

9-757 

06 

9^ 

do. 

4. 

do. 

33-53 

9-774 

0-7 

9-98 

do. 

5. 

do. 

22-184 

6-99  (iron) 

9-3 

9-92 

Iron  baUin 
fluid    bis- 
muth. 

6. 

do. 

22184 

7-02  (do.) 

10-2 

10-25 

do. 

S 

pedflograTi 

tyofBoUdh 

Mean 

..  10-055 

ismuth 

...  9-82 

It  will  be  seen  that,  considering  the  difficulties  of  manipu* 
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lation,  the  results  are  remarkably  concordant,  and  their  mean 
agrees  very  closely  with  that  obtained  by  Mallet's  method. 
We  venture  to  tihink,  therefore,  that  the  density  of  bismuth  in 
the  solid  and  the  fluid  state  may  now  be  considered  to  be 
definitely  settled. 

Fig.  1  is  the  oncosimeter  diagram  of  experiment  No.  2  (see 
table),  with  a  calculation  of  the  fluid  specific  gravity  annexed. 

Fig.l. 

Oncosimeter  Diagram  of  Bismuth  Ball,  2*25  inches  diameter j  immersed  in 
Fluid  Bismuth  (see  table,  Exp,  2). 


1 


]  '  %min,  '      ^/» 


Weight  of  ball  and  immeraed  part  of  stalk  33  46  os. 

Specific  gravitj  of  do.  do.  9*755 

Krst  floating  effect  1-3  oa. 

Specific  granty  of  fluid  = sqIt^ =  *^  *^- 


33-46 

When  first  immersed,  the  floating  efiect  is  1'3  troy  ounce, 
which  (with  the  weight  and  density  of  the  ball  known)  is  all 
we  require  to  determine  the  fluid-density.  Bismuth  has  a  low 
heat-conducting  power  ;  and  therefore  the  mass  of  the  ball  is 
reduced  by  surface-melting  before  much  heat  can  penetrate  to 
the  centre.  Hence  the  diagram  does  not  accurately  show, 
as  in  metals  of  high  conducting-power,  the  change  of  volume^ 
the  efiect  being  compounded  with  that  produced  by  loss  of 
mass. 

In  the  case  of  iron,  the  conducting-power  of  which  is  high, 
diagrams  taken  with  the  oncosimeter  show  correctly  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  ball  until  it  is  in  a  uniformly  plastic  state.  Fig.  2 
is  a  diagram  of  a  cast-iron  ball,  4  inches  diameter^  immersed 
in  fluid  iron  of  the  same  quality  (No.  4  Cleveland).  In  this 
the  solid  iron  is  shown  to  be  of  less  volume  than  the  liquid 
for  about  25  seconds,  then  to  rise  gradually  in  volume  until 
in  4  minutes  it  becomes  plastic  (this  having  been  proved  by 
taking  balls  out  in  this  stage  of  temperature,  when  an  iron 
pin  could  be  run  through  and  througn  the  metal  as  though  it 
were  a  piece  of  putty).  The  slight  fall  of  the  line  for  i£out 
2  minutes  towanls  the  left  of  the  diagram  probablv  shows  a 
slight  loss  of  mass  owing  to  surface-melting ;  an(i  then  the 
whole  ball  melts  with  great  rapidity,  and  as  it  joins  the  liquid 
metal  of  the  bath  the  line  of  volume  shoots  rapidly  down  to 
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the  eqailibrinm-Iine.  This  diagram  shows^  np  to  the  plastic 
point  (where  loss  of  mass  commences),  the  gradual  change  of 
Yolume  at  progressiye  intervals  of  time. 

Fig.  2. 
Experiment  No,  23,  on  Iron, 


-t 


imtm. 


1 


Weight  of  ball  and  immeraed  part  of  stalk 132  ox. 

Specific  gravity  of  ball  and  immersed  part  of  stalk  6*95 

Maximum  sinking  effect 2  oc. 

Maadmum  floating  effect    11  os. 

Specific  graTitj  of  fluid  iron        =  r^^ ...  =0'84 

Specific  grarity  of  plastic  metal  = -^^^^    ...   =6-33 

4-inch  ball  of  No.  4  foundry  iron  (Olereland).    Bun  with  jery  hot  metaL 
Immersed  in  No.  4  foundry  iron. 

The  diagram  read  from  left  to  right  should  represent  the 
change  from  liquid  to  solid  ;  and  this  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  other  observations  on  cast  iron*. 

According  to  these  experiments,  iron  expands  rapidly  (as 
much  as  6  per  cent.)  in  cooling  from  the  liauid  to  the  plastio 
state^  and  tnen  contracts  7  per  cent,  to  solioity ;  whereas  bis- 
muth appears  to  expand  in  cooling  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
state  about  2*35  per  cent 

*  Joum.  lion  and  Steel  Inst.  No.  11. 1879,  and  No.  L  1880. 
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XLI.  On  Lines  in  the  Infrared  Region  of  the  Solar  Spectrum. 
By  Captain  Abney,  KE.^  F.R.S. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Gentlemen, 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  Dr.  J. 
W:  Draper  describes  his  phosphorographs  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  incidentally  brings  my  map  of  the  infra-red 
region  of  the  solar  spectrum  under  review.  From  the  date  of 
his  communication  (Dec.  1,  1880),  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  his  observations  were  based  on  a  photograph  of  the  map 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  him,  and  not  after  a 
perusal  of  the  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1880,  a  copy  of 
which  I  also  sent  him  more  recently.  Since  Dr.  Draper's 
remarks  may  cause  a  false  impression  in  some  respects,  I  wish 
to  make  a  comment  on  one  or  two  points  which  he  has  raised. 
Dr.  Draper  says  that  the  investigations  which  I  have  carried 
on  "  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  exploration  in 
the  infra-red  region  (for  they  really  do  not  carry  us  beyond 
jny  own  observations  in  184o),  but  as  securing  the  resolution 
of  these  lines*  or  bands  into  tiiree  constituent  elements."  In 
the  paper  already  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  know- 
ledge of  that  region  of  the  prismatic  solar  spectrum  has  been 
increased  in  several  respects.  The  accompanying  figure  will 
show  in  some  degree  the  extension.     No.  I.  is  uie  spectrum 


/ 


of  the  infra-red  region  as  measured  from  a  photograph  taken 
with  three  prisms.  No.  II.  are  the  coincidences  of  «,  /8,  7  as 
given  by  Dr.  Draper  in  his  communication.  No.  III.  are  the 
coincidences  which  I  have  obtained  from  reversed  images. 
Up  to  W.L.  10,750  I  have  mapped  with  a  grating ;  and 
taking  Dr.  Draper's  coincidences  of  a,  yS,  and  7  as  correct, 
instep  of  three  lines  or  bands,  we  have  some  280. 
•  «,  ft  y,  which  Dr.  Draper  first  showed  to  exist 
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Beyond  these  lines  in  the  prismatic  spectram  we  have  two 
other  pairs  of  bands  far  away  down^  and  approaching  the 
theoretical  limit  of  the  least-refrangible  end  of  tne  solar  spec- 
tram.  The  existence  of  these  bands  has^  I  believe,  been  sur- 
mised by  Becqnerel  by  observations  with  the  thermopile, 
though  I  cannot  at  present  find  any  published  account  of  his 
experiments  on  this  point. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  reversal  of  photographic  image. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazme  I  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  some  experiments  made  in  connexion  with 
the  subject,  showing  that  oxidation  was  the  cause  of  most 
reversals,  though  in  some  instances  it  might  be  produced  by  a 
secondary  action.  The  instance  which  Dr.  Draper  quotes 
(where  Claudet  destroyed  a  daguerrean  image  by  red  light, 
and  was  enabled  to  use  the  plate  again)  as  showing  that 
oxidation  was  not  the  cause  of  reversal,  is  in  reality  corrobo- 
rative of  my  observations.  In  the  *  Photographic  Journal '  for 
1879  I  have  shown  that  where  an  image  is  aestroyed  hy  oxi- 
dation, whether  by  an  oxidizing  agent  or  by  the  action  of 
light  of  low  refrangibility,  the  plate  is  ready  for  a  fresh  ex- 
posure to  the  image  formed  in  the  camera;  and  I  believe  it 
IS  a  common  practice  since  that  time  for  photographei's  to  de- 
stroy fog  (or  the  effect  of  light  on  a  plate)  by  using  an  oxidi- 
zing solution.  I  may  remark  that  the  amount  of  oxidized 
matter  is  as  small  as  that  forming  (what  is  called)  the  latent 
image  itself,  and  is  totally  undistmguishable  by  any  chemical 
analysis ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  Claudet  failed 
to  find  any  alteration  chemically  in  the  sensitive  film.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  if  I  understand  Dr.  Draper  to  mean  that  W.L. 
10,750  is  beyond  the  theoretical  limit  of  the  spectrum.  If 
he  does,  I  tnink  he  will  see  that  it  is  in  reality  when  the 

W.L.  is  infinitely  large — ^that  is,  when  ti  =0,  according  to 
Cauchy.  ... 

The  plan  of  using  phosphorescent  material  for  viewing  the 
infra-red  rays  I  have  frequentiy  tried  with  success,  and  can 
quite  confirm  Dr.  Draper's  remarks.  Mr.  Wamerke  was  first 
in  the  field  with  these  observations ;  and  I  left  it  to  him  to 
communicate  them,  which  he  has  neglected  to  do.  The  use  of 
phosphorescent  material  for  any  accurate  measures  is  at  present 
out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  explanation  which  tne  emi- 
nent American  philosopher  gives. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  DE  W.  Abi^y. 
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XLII.  The  Effect  of  Temperature  upon  the  Electrical  Benst- 
ance  of  Selenium.    By  Shslfobd  Bidwsll,  M.AJ* 

Fis  well  known  that  the  electrical  resistance  of  crystalline 
selenium  is  greatly  affected  by  changes  of  temperature  ; 
but  authorities  differ  in  a  remarkable  manner  as  to  whether  a 
rise  in  temperature  produces  an  increase  or  decrease  of  resist- 
ance. Some  experiments  which  I  have  lately  made  may  per- 
haps account  for  this  discrepancy. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  being  14°  Centigrade,  a  sele- 
nium-cell, made  as  described  in  ^  Nature,'  vol.  xxiii.  p.  58, 
was  immersed  in  turpentine  at  8°  C.  There  was  a  great 
and  sudden  fall  in  the  resistance.  The  temperature  was  then 
gradually  raised.  In  passing  from  8°  to  24°  the  resistance 
steadily  increased ;  from  24°  upwards  it  rapidly  diminished. 
For  this  cell,  therefore,  the  resistance  is  greatest  at  24°  C. 
Five  other  cells  were  afterwards  submitted  to  the  same  opera- 
tion ;  and  their  resistance  was  found  to  be  greatest  at  tempe- 
ratures of  23°,  14°,  30°,  25°,  and  22°  respectively. 

It  should  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the  cell  whose  tempe- 
rature of  maximum  resistance  is  14°  (8°  lower  than  any  other), 
that  it  was  prepared  by  very  slowly  cooling  melted  selenium 
from  a  temperature  of  about  250°  U.  Its  surface  is  coarsely 
granular ;  its  resistance  is  comparativelv  low;  and  it  is  not  very 
sensitive  to  light.  All  my  other  cells  were  crystallized  by 
gradually  heatina  the  vitreous  selenium  up  to  nearly  217°  0. 
Their  structure  is  very  much  finer ;  and  though  their  resistance 
is  higher,  thej  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light. 

The  above  results  were  obtained  by  observing  galvanometer- 
deflections. 

In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  actual  amount  of  varia- 
tion in  resisttince  caused  by  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  an  ex- 
periment was  made  with  a  cell  whose  resistance  at  ordinary 
temperatui-es  in  a  dim  light  was  about  110,000  ohms.  When 
immersed  in  turpentine  at  —6°  C.  it  was  reduced  to  49,000 
ohms;  and  in  paraffin  at  115°  0.  it  measured  only  18,000 
ohms. 

All  the  experiments  were  made  in  a  uniform  light,  which 
was  only  just  strong  enough  to  enable  me  to  read  the  ther- 
mometer. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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XLIII.  Noticea  respecting  New  Boohs. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus^  containing  AppU^ 
ecUions  to  Plane  Cttrves  and  Surfaces,  with  numerous  examples.  By 
B.  Williamson,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  reyised  and  enlarged. 
London :  Longmans,  1880. 

WE  used  at  Cambridge,  *'in  the  consulship  of  Plancus,''  to 
divide  *'  articulate  speaking  ^  men  into  two  classes — those 
who  understood  the  Differential  Calculus,  and  those  who  did  not. 
Such  a  division  still  holds  good ;  and  possibly  the  relative  magnitudes 
of  the  two  divisions  are  still  the  same,  though  Todhunter  has,  since 
the  epoch  to  which  we  refer,  brought  out  his  valuable  books  on 
the  two  calculi.  An  English  student  has  still  no  great  choice  if  he 
confines  his  reading  to  works  in  his  own  language.  De  Morgan's 
treatise  remains  stiB  a  vast  repertory  which  repays  occasionid  ex- 

Eloration;  but  who  could  take  it  as  an  ordinary  text-book?  Tod- 
unter's  works  referred  to  above  present  the  subject  in  a  very 
clear  light  to  students,  and  are  enriched  by  a  choice  collection  of 
exercises.  Putting  the  four  American  text-books  we  have  at  hand 
(which  are  mainly  founded  on  the  English  text-books  and  Bertrand's 
classical  work)  on  one  side,  the  only  serious  rival  to  Todhunter  is 
the  work  before  us.  That  its  merits  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and 
have  been  recognized  by  teachers  and  students,  is  evidenced  by  its 
having  so  soon  reached  a  third  edition.  Its  bibliography  is  as 
follows :  in  1875  appeared  a  compact  little  work  of  267  pages  in 
nine  chapters ;  in  1877  the  work  had  grown  to  348  pages,  had 
developed  a  preface,  and  had  increased  to  eleven  chapters,  the  two 
new  chapters  treating  of  Moments  of  Inertia  (a  new  subject  in 
elementary  treatises  on  the  calculus)  and  Mean  Value  and  Pro- 
bability. Por  the  former  of  these  additions  the  author  was  mainly 
indebted  to  Prof.  Townsend's  papers  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Mathematics ;'  and  the  latter  was  written  by  Prof.  Crofton,  whose 
exceedingly  ingenious  papers  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  especially  fitted 
him  for  this  contribution.  The  third  edition  preserves  the  same 
order  and  number  of  chapters,  but  has  incorporated  numerous  im- 
portant additions,  reaching  to  371  pages,  with  a  useful  index  at 
the  end.  These  additions  are  all  improvements ;  and  so  the  work 
vires  acquirit  eundo.  We  shall  not  enter  in  any  detail  upon  the 
contents  and  method  of  a  work  which  has  so  rapidly  risen  into 
favour,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  merely  indicating  one  or  two 
of  the  more  important  novelties.  We  commence  with  EniUani's 
theorem  in  Chapter  vi.  (on  Definite  Integrals):  here  Mr.  Williamson 
refers  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott's  contributions  on  the  subject  to  the 
*  Educational  Times,'  and  his  extensions  of  formulsa,  given  in  this 
chapter,  to  multiple  definite  integrals  (Nos.  106  and  113  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  London  Mathematical  Society),  and  to  Mr.  Leudes- 
dorf  s  paper  on  the  Extension  of  Frullani's  Theorem  (No.  131,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  same  Society).  Some  of  these  results  have  been 
inserted  in  the  text.    In  the  same  diapter  is  an  expression  for  the 
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remainder  in  Lagrange's  series  in  the  form  of  a  definite  integral. 
This  result,  which  seems  to  be  due  to  M.  Fopoff,  is  given  here  in 
the  waj  in  which  it  is  demonstrated  by  M.  Zolotareff.  The  next 
point  to  which  we  would  call  attention  is  in  connexion  with  the 
interesting  subject  of  the  areas  of  roulettes,  to  the  study  of  which 
Steiner  has  contributed  so  many  beautiful  results.  The  additions 
are  to  what  is  now  well  known  as  Holditch's  theorem,  first  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Lady's  and  Gentlemen's  Diary '  for  1858,  in  the 
appendix  to  which  volume  an  elegant  extension  of  the  theorem 
was  given  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  "Woolhouse.  For  the  substance  of 
the  recent  extension  our  author  is  again  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  B. 
Elliott,  whose  paper  appeared  in  the  '  Messenger  of  Mathematics ' 
for  February  1878.  This  paper  was  fruitful  in  results,  as  it 
suggested  further  extensions  by  Mr.  Leudesdorf  and  Mr.  Kempe. 
Li  our  text  we  have  Kempe s  "singularly  elegant"  theorem; 
but  it  strikes  us  that  full  justice  has  hardly  been  done  to  Mr. 
Kempe,  or  a  part  only  of  his  results  is  given;  this  oversight 
can  easily  be  remedied,  should  the  author  see  fit,  in  his  next  issue*. 
The  whole  subject  is  just  now  occupying  attention :  we  have 
noted  a  paper  by  M.  Darboux  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  MatJUmor' 
tiques  et  Astronomiques,  and  some  short  notes  by  Prof.  Minchin. 
This  latter  gentlemen,  we  believe,  is  preparing  an  extended  paper  on 
the  subject  of  roulettes ;  and  Mr.  Elliott  is  prosecuting  his  researches 
in  the  direction  of  kinematics  on  a  sphere.  But  we  have  exceeded 
our  limits,  and  must  refrain  from  referring  to  the  additions  in  the 
Ewt  two  chapters.  Mr.  Williamson  still  excludes  the  "  change  of 
the  variables  in  a  multiple  integral ;"  perhaps  in  a  future  edition  he 
may  say  something  upon  this  matter,  and  bring  forward  to  notice 
the  method  employed  by  Mr.  McColl  (cf .  his  paper  on  the  "  Calculus 
of  Equivalent  Statements  and  Integration  Limits,"  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  London  Mathematical  Society,  No.  124,  and  questions  in  the 
*  Educational  Times ').  The  admirable  manner  in  which  the  more 
ordinary  part«  of  the  subject,  and  notably  the  chapters  on  the  geo- 
metrical applications,  are  handled  thoroughly  merits  the  approbation 
it  has  received ;  and  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Williamson,  wishing 
his  work  bon  voyage  and  himself  '*  more  power  "  still  to  write  his 
promised  (if  we  mistake  not)  treatise  on  Differential  Equations. 

XLIV.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneotie  Articles. 

ON  STEADY  MOTION  IN  AN  INCOMPRESSIBLE  VISCOUS  FLUID. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Office, 
Gentlemen,  Washington,  Feb.  15, 1881. 

T  FIND  today  in  the  February  number  of  the  Philosophical  Maga- 

•■-    zine  a  letter  from  Dr.  A.  Oberbeck,  of  Halle,  on  the  subject  of 

my  paper  published  in  the  November  number  of  the  Magazine, 

•  Cf. '  Nature/  voL  xviiL  p.  148,  June  6th,  1878. 
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entitled  ''  On  Steady  Motion  in  an  Incompressible  Viscous  Fluid." 
Dr.  Oberbeck  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tbiat  in  my  paper  the  same 
problem  is  proposed  for  solution  that  he  investigated  m  vol.  Ixxxi. 
of  Crelle's  Journal.  I  obtained  the  number  of  Crelle  referred  to, 
and  was  struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  process  in  the  latter  part 
of  my  paper,  which  relates  to  the  motion  of  a  sphere  in  the  fluid,  and 
the  method  and  results  in  Dr.  Oberbeck's  paper.  For  the  method 
adopted,  however,  a  reference  to  page  349  or  my  article  will  show 
that  I  did  not  claim  absolute  originality ;  I  merely  amplified  a 
solution  given  by  Mr.  J.  Qt.  Butcher  in  vol  viii.  of  the  '  Proceed- 
ings '  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society.  The  fact  of  having 
of  necessity  employed  the  methods  of  spherical  harmonics,  and  also 
of  having  employed  Borchardt's  theorem,  produces  the  only  resem- 
blance that  exists  in  the  two  papers.  As  to  Borchardf  s  theorem,  I 
can  merely  say  that  I  have  used  it  a  dozen  times  since  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  it,  in  the  winter  of  1876,  while  attending  a  course 
of  lectures  on  electricity  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  I  have 
used  the  theorem  in  three  difEerent  papers  on  the  motion  of  viscous 
fluids. 

Dr.  Oberbeck  states  that  we  propose  the  same  problem.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  as  a  comparison  of  equations  (4)  of 
my  article  with  his  equations  of  motion  will  show.  Dr.  Oberbeck 
limits  his  problem  to  the  case  of  very  small  velocities,  such  that 
the  products  of  the  velocities  and  their  differential  coefficients  can 
be  neglected.     Such  a  restriction  obviously  does  not  obtain  in  my 

?aper.  The  problem  which  I  have  proposed,  therefore,  and  of  which 
nave  offeied  a  possible  solution,  is  much  more  general  than  that 
proposed  by  Dr.  Oberbeck,  and  for  which  he  obtains  an  exact 
solution.  The  vanishing  of  v%  V^n^  V^(  bas  an  entirely  different 
significance  in  the  two  papers.  In  the  form  of  the  expressions 
obtained  for  the  velocities  in  the  case  of  a  moving  sphere,  I  cheer- 
fully accord  the  priority  to  Dr.  Oberbeck,  though  (from  the  different 
natures  of  the  two  problems)  the  quantities  entering  into  these 
expressions  do  not  have  the  same  significance.  I  have  only  to  say 
in  conclusion  that  I  have  never  seen  Dr.  Oberbeck's  paper  before 
today. 

Hoping,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  give  this 
letter  an  early  insertion  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 

I  remain,  yours  very  respectfully, 

Thomas  Cbaio. 


DBTERMINATION  OF  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  COLOUR  SENSATIONS  BY 
THE  STUDY  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  COMPLEMENTARY 
COLOURS  IN  THE  CHROMATIC  CIRCLE.  (SECOND  NOTE.)  BY 
M.  A.  ROSENSTIEHL. 

1.  In  studying  the  distribution  of  the  red,  yellow,  green,  and 
blue  in  the  ckromatic  circle,  I  have  found  that  there  are  in  that 
circle  three  colours  which,  in  relation  to  our  eye,  possess  special 
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properties ;  they  possess  the  charsoters  of  the  fandamental  sensa- 
tions of  Young.  I  am  about  to  demonstrate  that  tiiey  are  also  the 
only  ones  to  which  these  qualities  belong. 

It  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  as  HelmhoHs  says*,  that  when  mixed 
in  suitable  proportions  they  produce  the  sensation  of  white  t. 
Stated  in  these  terms  the  problem  is  indeterminate ;  but  from  their 
definition  itself  two  other  properties  are  deduced  which  singularly 
contract  the  limits  between  which  the  choice  can  be  made.  (1)  When 
mixed  two  by  two,  they  produce  all  the  intermediate  colours  (even 
those  which,  like  purple,  do  not  exist  in  the  spectrum) ;  (2)  they 
fulfil  this  condition  without  at  the  same  time  producing  the  sensa- 
tion of  white — or,  more  exactly  speaking,  producing  it  less  than 
any  other  colours  which  could  be  chosen  in  their  place. 

These  two  conditions  are  precisely  the  opposite  of  those  fulfilled 
by  the  complementary  colours,  which  on  being  mixed  two  by  two 
do  not  give  rise  to  any  intermediate  colour,  and,  when  mixed  in 
suitable  proportions,  produce  only  the  sensation  of  white.  By 
their  properties  these  two  sorts  of  colours  reciprocally  limit  one 
another ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  tlie 
complementary  colours  in  a  chromatic  circle  permits  the  determi- 
nation of  the  points  of  that  circle  which  correspond  to  the  funda- 
mental sensations. 

2.  With  the  aid  of  rotating  disks  I  have  sought,  for  each  colour, 
its  complementary ;  the  following  table  gives  the  result  (the  noto- 
tion  employed  being  that  of  M.  Chevreul) : — 

Colours  equidistant  Complementary 

to  the  eye.  colours. 

Orange-red  ....  6th  green 

Bed 4th  green 

Orange Blue-green 

Orange-yeUow . ,  1st  blue-green 

Tellow Blue 

Green-yellow  . .  3rd  violet-blue 

Green  4th  violet 

Blue-green Orange 

Blue . . .  ^ Tellow 

Violet-blue 4th  yellow    

Violet  3rd  green-yellow . , 

Violet-red    2nd  green    


Batioofthe 

interval8|. 

6  : 

1 

6  : 

1 

6  : 

1 

6  : 

6 

6  : 

9 

6  : 

7 

6  : 

19 

6  : 

12 

6  : 

4 

6  : 

6 

6  : 

5 

3.  At  first  sight  great  irregularity  is  evident  in  the  distribution 

♦  Optique  Phystologtque,  p.  884,  §  20. 

t  I  do  not  say  "  white  Hght,"  because  lights  of  the  same  appearance 
may  not  be  identical  from  the  physical  point  of  view :  there  are  white 
lights  of  which  the  compositiona  difier,  out  the  eye  cannot  distinguish 
them  one  from  another. 

X  Between  two  consecutive  colomv  of  the  first  column  of  this  table 
there  are  in  reality  intercalated  five  colours,  designated  by  the  numbers  1 
to  d ;  so  that  six  equidistant  colours  correspond  to  each  name. 
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of  the  complementary  colours :  the  interyals  are  very  variable  (from 
1  to  19) ;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  deduce  from  them  any  im- 
portant consequences.  Helmholtz*  also,  who  specially  studied 
their  distribution  in  the  spectrum,  could  not  trace  any  law.  This 
irregularity  will  disappear  when  the  results  are  discussed,  if  we 
take  as  our  guide  the  preceding  definitions.  The  chromatic  circle 
upon  which  my  experiments  were  made  consists  of  three  sections, 
the  limits  of  which  are  formed  by  the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  blue. 
These  three  sections  are  not  necessarily  equidistant  from  one  an- 
other ;  but  the  twenty-four  colours  of  which  each  is  formed  fulfil 
that  condition,  as  I  have  demonstrated  in  the  first  Note. 

The  following  discussion,  based  on  the  assumption  of  equidis- 
tance, will  not  give  rigorously  exact  results  unless  it  be  referred  to  a 
single  section  only.  With  this  aim  I  select  that  which  extends  horn. 
the  yellow  to  the  blue,  passing  through  the  green,  because  in  this 
portion  of  the  chromatic  circle  the  greatest  number  of  complemen- 
tary colours  are  assembled.  The  green,  placed  between  the  yellow 
and  the  blue,  which  by  their  mixtiure  produce  only  the  sensation  of 
white,  necessarily  corresponds  to  a  fundamental  sensation.  To  fix 
its  exact  position  (for  we  have  the  choice  among  eighteen  colours  of 
that  name),  I  remark  that  with  a  second  colour,  at  present  un- 
known, but  certainly  situated  between  the  red  and  the  orange- 
yeUow,  and  with  a  third  colour,  situated  between  the  blue  and  the 
violet-blue,  it  must  give  the  whole  of  the  colours  of  the  chromatic 
circle,  at  the  same  time  producing  the  least  possible  sensation  of 
white.  It  will  therefore  be  situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
complementaries  of  these  two  groups  of  colours. 

At  the  first  glance  it  might  be  believed  that  the  question,  being 
stated  in  such  wide  terms,  would  admit  of  several  solutions.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  complements  of  the  nineteen  colours 
extending  from  the  red  to  the  orange-yellow  occupy  in  the  circle 
only  four  consecutive  numbers,  or  from  the  fourth  green  to  the  first 
blue-green.  The  complements  of  the  blue  to  the  violet-blue  extend 
from  the  yellow  to  the  fourth  yellow.  The  colour  which  occupies 
the  middle  between  the  two  systems  is  the  third  or  fourth  green- 
yellow.  I  cannot  here  give  the  process  employed  to  determine  the 
positions  of  the  other  two  fundamental  sensations;  I  confine 
myself  to  indicating  the  result. 

The  three  colours  are  (to  within  ^)  the  orange,  the  third  green- 
yellow,  and  the  third  blue  :  they  are  equidistant  &om  one  another 
in  the  circle ;  and  so  are  their  complementaries — the  first  yellow, 
the  blue-green,  and  the  violet.    The  anomalies  which  I  have  pointed 

•  Helmholtz  compared  the  wave-lengths  of  the  complementary  colours 

£9C,  cit,  p.  865),  in  order  to  discover  the  law  of  their  distribution.  He 
d  not,  and  could  not,  arrive  at  any  result.  The  quality  possessed  by  two 
colours  of  beine  complementary  is  of  a  purely  nh;^8iological  order ;  while 
the  wave-lengus  (that  is  to  say,  the  refrangibuities)  are  physical  proper- 
ties, which  depend  on  the  intimate  nature  of  light :  they  would  not  cease 
to  exist;  even  if  we  were  deprived  of  an  organ  for  their  perception. 
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out  in  the  rough  result  of  experiment  thus  disappear.  The  results 
obtained  agree  exactly  with  tnose  recorded  in  my  first  Note.  Max- 
well*, who  has  studied  the  solar  spectrum  with  the  greatest  care 
from  the  physiological  point  of  view,  has  assigned  slightly  different 
positions  to  the  colours  which  correspond  to  the  fundamental  sen- 
sations, as  the  following  table  shows : — 

Maxwell. 

Place  in  the  chromatic  Place  in  the  solar 

circle.  spectrum. 

Third  red  ^  from  C  towards  D. 

Green i    „    E      „        F. 

Fifth  blue i    „    F      „       G. 

EOSENSTISHL. 

Place  in  the  chromatic  Place  in  the  soIst 

circle.  spectrum. 

Orange |  from  C  towards  D. 

Third  yellow-green  . . . .  |    „    D      „        B. 

Third  blue ^    „     F    .  „        G. 

As  rotating  disks  permit  us  to  experiment  with  greater  precision, 
I  believe  these  last  data  to  be  very  near  the  trutht. 

In  brief,  taking  as  a  basis  the  equidistance  of  the  colours  which 
constitute  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  chromatic  circle,  I  arrive, 
by  two  analytical  experimental  methods,  and  without  making  any 
hypothesis,  at  provmg  that  there  exist  three  colours  (the  exact 
position  of  which  I  have  determined)  which  possess  relatively  to 
our  eye  special  properties.  1  have  rigorously  defined  these  proper- 
ties, which  coincide  with  those  accorded  by  physiologists  to  the 
fundamental  sensations.  Thus  the  law  of  the  mixture  of  colours, 
established  d  priori  by  Newton,  developed  by  Toung,  Helmholtz, 
and  Maxwell,  is  verified  in  its  principles  and  specified  in  its  conse- 
quences.— Comptes  Eendus  de  VAcademiedes  Sciences^  t.  xcii.  pp.  357^ 
360  (Feb.  14, 1881). 


ON  TONES  PRODUCED  BY  THE  INTERMITTENT  IRRADIATION  OF  A 
GAS.   BY  W.  C.  RONTGEN. 

In  my  lectures  on  experimental  physics  I  have  for  some  time 
employed  the  following  apparatus  to  render  visible,  in  a  simple 
way,  the  different  capabilities  of  absorbing  heat-rays  possessed  by 
the  gases. 

A  glass  tube  about  4  centims.  in  diameter  and  40  oentims.  in 
length,  placed  horizontally,  is  closed  at  both  ends  with  plates  of 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  vol.  x.  p.  404  (1860). 
t  Maxwell,  moreover,  operated  upon  only  sixteen  colours  of  the  specr 
trum,  which  he  mixed  three  by  tlqree. 
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rock  salt.  In  the  middle  between  the  two  plates  the  tube  is  per- 
forated in  two  diametrically  opposite  places.  The  upper  opening 
communicates  with  a  small  glass  tube  that  can  be  closed  by  a  cock ; 
the  lower  with  a  somewhat  longer  glass  tube,  descending  yertically, 
which  during  the  experiment  dips  in  a  vessel  containing  a  coloured 
fluid.  The  fluid  stands  some  centims.  higher  in  the  tube  than  in 
the  vessel. 

In  front  of  one  of  the  rock-salt  plates,  in  a  line  with  the  glass 
tube,  is  a  source  of  heat,  say  the  gas-flame  of  an  argand  burner ; 
between  the  flame  and  the  tube  a  diaphragm  about  4  centims.  wide 
and  a  double  screen  of  sheet  metal  are  placed :  the  latter  can  be 
quickly  drawn  back  and  pushed  forward. 

Now  the  experiment  b  made  in  the  following  manner: — The 
height  of  the  liquid  in  the  manometer  having  been  observed  while 
the  screen  shut  out  the  heat-radiation,  the  screen  is  quickly  with- 
drawn ;  by  the  absorption  of  rays  which  now  takes  place  on  the 
part  of  the  gas  enclosed  in  the  apparatus  the  gas  is  heated,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  manometer  shows  a  sudden  increase  of  pres- 
sure, which,  after  some  time,  reaches  a  maximum.  The  increase, 
especially  that  which  takes  place  at  the  first  moment,  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  different  gases— comparatively  slight  with  air,  while  it 
is  considerable  in  the  case  of  the  strongly  absorbing  illuminating, 
gas  and  ammonia. 

If  the  screen  be  then  again  pushed  between  the  flame  and  the 
glass  tube,  the  pressure  diminishes,  in  correspondence  with  the 
cooling  of  the  gas — at  first  quickly,  afterwards  slowly. 

The  phenomenon  is,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  complicated,  because, 
besides  the  absorption-capacity,  the  specific  heat  also,  as  well  as  the 
ability  of  the  gas  to  equalize  more  or  less  rapidly  any  differences  of 
temperature  that  may  be  present,  play  a  part ;  yet  it  is  very  suitable 
for  a  demonstration-experiment. 

Now,  aft^r  obtaining  from  M.  Breguef  s  paper  in  the  Journal  de 
Physique  for  November  1880  a  knowledge  of  some  details  of  Mr. 
G-raham  Bell's  experiments  with  the  so-called  photophone,  the 
question  arose  in  my  mind  whether  the  gas  enclosed  in  the  glass 
tube  in  the  above-described  experiment  could  not  by  intermittent 
irradiation  be  caused  to  emit  sounds.  The  above-mentioned 
sadden  rise  and  fall  of  the  pressure  at  the  moments  when  the 
irradiation  commences  and  ceases  respectively  permitted  a  fa- 
vourable answer  to  the  question  to  appear  possible ;  and  experi- 
ment has,  in  fact,  confirmed  my  supposition  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner. 

As  the  source  of  heat,  I  used  Drummond's  lime-light.  By  two 
lenses  the  rays  were  concentrated  upon  a  notched  disk  of  paste- 
board, which  could  be  rapidly  rotated  about  a  horizontal  axis  by 
means  of  a  cord.  In  order  to  deaden  as  much  as  possible  the  noise 
arising  from  the  rotation  of  the  disk,  it  rotated  between  two  larger 
fixed  disks,  which  were  provided  with  a  notch  corresponding  to 

Phil  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  68.  AprU  1881.  Z 
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each  of  the  openiDgs  in  the  rotating  disk  and  closed  bj  a  thin  plate 
of  glass. 

Behind  these  notches  the  absorption-apparatus  was  either  fixed 
or  held  free  in  the  hand ;  in  this  experiment  it  had  a  length  of  12 
centims. ;  the  manometer  was  replaced  by  a  short  glass  tnbe  of 
1  centim.  diameter,  over  which  was  pushed,  a  wide  caoutchouc  tube 
that  led  to  the  ear  of  the  observer  and  was  inserted  in  it  as  deeply 
as  possible. 

The  rays  penetrated  into  the  absorption-apparatus  eyery  time  an 
opening  in  the  rotating  disk  came  in  front  of  the  rods-salt  plate; 
the  interruption  of  this  was  effected  by  the  unnotched  parts  of  the 
disk. 

At  the  commencement  the  apparatus  was  filled  with  air ;  on  rota- 
ting the  disk  I  could  not  perceive  any  tone,  perhaps  because,  on 
account  of  the  rotation  &c.,  too  many  extraneous  noises  were  still 
present.  The  affair,  however,  took  quite  another  shape  when 
lUuminating-gas  was  substituted  for  air ;  the  tone  could  be  heard 
with  extraordinary  distinctness,  and  might  almost  be  compared  to 
the  whistling  of  a  not  too  strong  wind.  Its  height  varied  with  the 
velocity  of  the  rotation ;  and  the  tone  vanished  only  when  the  rota- 
tion became  very^  rapid.  The  strength  of  the  tone  varied  percep- 
tibly with  the  tune  during  which  the  cube  was  exposed ;  out  the 
tones  ceased  directly  if  the  rays  were  intercepted  by  an  impervious 
body  (as  the  hand,  a  small  wooden  board,  or  a  hardgum  plate)  held 
before  the  disk. 

With  ammonia  gas  I  likewise  obtained  distinct  tones ;  while  dry 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  behaved  like  atmospheric  air. 

The  explanation  of  these  experiments  is  not  far  to  seek ;  it  has 
already  been  intimated  above.  "We  have  not  to  do  with  any  new 
property  of  the  rays ;  the  heating  and  expansion  produced  by  ab- 
sorption, and  the  subsequent  cooungand  contraction  of  the  absorb- 
ing body,  are  the  causes  of  the  phenomena.  That  the  gas  really 
played  the  chief  part  in  my  experiments,  and  not  the  glass,  upon 
which  likewise  the  rays  fell,  follows  even  from  this — ^that  only  the 
strongly  absorbent  gases  emit  audible  tones ;  and  I  found  direct  proof 
of  it  by  so  directing;  the  rays,  in  some  experiments,  by  means  of 
a  third  lens  and  a  diaphraem,  that  they  passed  merely  through  the 
rock  salt  and  the  c;as,  without  anywhere  coming  into  contact  with 
the  glass  wall  of  the  tube :  the  effect  was  substantially  the  same 
r  f  with  the  simple  irradiation. 

A  solution  of  alum  placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  caused  an 
:nstantaneous  cessation  of  the  tone ;  on  the  contrary,  scarcely  a 
weakening  could  be  observed  when  the  rays  had  passed  through  a 
layer  10  centims.  in  thickness  of  solution  of  iodine  (in  sulphide  of 
carbon).  Consequently  it  is  the  less-refrangible  rays  which  are 
most  operative,  at  least  upon  illuminating-jG;as  and  ammonia. 

I  purpose  investigating  the  behaviour  of  aqueous  vapour,  in  the 
hope  of  furnishing  in  this  way  a  contribution  to  the  decision  of  the 
question  whether  it  to  any  considerable  extent  absorbs  heat-rays  or 
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aU  impress 
'eiUcunde. 

Giesaen,  Dec.  8^  1880. 


not. — S^arate  impression  from  the  XX.  Ber.  der  Oherh.  Oesellseh.  f, 
Natur-  u.  Meilkunde. 


RESEARCHES  OK  THE  SPECIFIC  MAGNETISM  OF  OZONE. 
BT  M.  HENRI  BECQUEREL. 

In  the  course  of  my  researches  on  the  magnetic  rotatory  powers 
of  the  gases*,  oxygen  presented  some  remarkable  anomalies,  which 
have  induced  me  to  resume  the  study  of  the  magnetic  properties  of 
that  gas,  discovered  by  my  &thert,  and  to  evaluate  the  specific  mag- 
netism of  ozone. 

Por  that  purpose  I  fixed  above  the  large  electromagnet  of  the 
Museum  a  torsion  balance  enclosed  in  a  vertical  test-tube  of  glass, 
in  which  a  vacuum  can  be  produced  and  into  which  various 
gases  can  be  introduced.  The  torsion-thread  employed  was  a 
very  fine  gold  wire  32  centims.  in  length,  sustaming  a  small 
glass  bar  consisting  of  a  tube  filled  with  air,  and  closed  at  both 
ends.  A  microscope  was  directed  towards  a  mark  traced  upon  the 
bar,  and  permittea  the  latter  to  be  at  any  time  brought  back  to  a 
fixed  position,  at  about  45^  from  the  line  of  the  poles  of  the  elec- 
tromagnet. 

When  this  was  magnetized,  the  small  bar  was  attracted ;  and  by 
a  suitable  torsion  of  the  gold  wire  the  attraction  was  balanced,  so 
as  to  restore  the  bar  to  its  initial  position.  We  know  that  in  these 
circumstances,  in  virtue  of  a  principle  analogous  to  the  principle 
of  Archimedes,  the  attraction  measured  is  the  difference  between 
the  action  exerted  upon  the  bar  and  that  exerted  upon  an  equal 
volume  of  the  ambiant  gas.  On  measuring  the  attraction  in  vacuo 
we  have  the  effect  produced  on  the  bar  alone ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  torsion  thus  obtained  and  that  which  is  observed  in 
different  gases  measures  the  action  exerted  bv  the  magnet  upon 
the  gas.  It  was  moreover  verified  repeatedly,  by  determining 
the  periods  of  the  oscillations  of  the  small  bar  under  the  influence 
only  of  the  torsion  of  the  thread,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  latter 
had  not  changed  during  the  experiments. 

The  ozonized  oxygen  was  prepared  by  passing  pure  and  dry 
oxygen  through  an  effluviarapparatus  like  that  prepared  by  M. 
Berthelot ;  and  the  gas  was  collected  over  sulphuric  add  under  a 
glass  bell  furnished  with  a  glass  cock.  Thence  it  passed,  through 
pipes  entirely  of  glass,  into  the  test-tube,  in  which  a  vacuum  had 
been  previously  made. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  perhaps  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  traces  of  organic  matters  (grease,  resin),  the  ozone  in 
the  test-tube  was  rapidly  decomposed,  and  it  was  not  possible  to 

*  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  JPhvsigtief  s^rie  5,  t.  xxi.  p.  289  (1880). 
t  Ibid.  B^r.  3,  t.  xxviii.  p.  823  (1860). 
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ascertam  the  precise  composition  of  the  oEonized  mixtures  to  which 
the  measurements  correspond.  The  progressive  augmentation  of  the 
attraction  of  the  har  also  permitted  the  decomposition  of  the  ozone 
to  be  traced.  The  various  analyses  which  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
show  only  that  the  mixtures  studied  contained  proportions  of  OEone 
which  varied  between  0*02  and  0*10  by  volume.  The  results  ob- 
tained are  nevertheless  sufficiently  interesting,  and  may  be,  in  the 
mean,  summed  up  as  follows : — 

The  small  glass  tube,  when  attracted  in  vacuo,  was  brought  back 
to  its  original  position  by  a  torsion  of  14^  22',  In  oxygen  at  the 
temperature  of  10°  and  pressure  of  760  millims.  of  mercury,  for 
the  same  magnetic  intensity  the  torsion  was  not  more  than  2^  52^, 
which  gives,  for  the  effect  produced  upon  oxygen  alone,  an  attrac- 
tion of  10°  30'. 

Under  the  same  experimental  conditions,  on  substituting  for 
oxygen  a  mixture  ozonized  by  passing  very  slowly  through  the 
effluvia^apparatus  at  10°  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  torsion  was  2?  29' ;  the  attraction  exercised  upon  the  gaseous 
mixture  was  therefore  represented  by  11°  63',  or  an  increase  of 
0*13  above  the  specific  magnetism  of  oxygen. 

By  placing  the  effluvia-apparatus  in  a  refrigerating  mixture  of 
ice  and  sea-salt  a  gaseous  mixtiire  richer  in  ozone  is  obtain^.  This 
mixture,  under  the  conditions  of  experiment  which  have  just  been 
specified,  manifested  an  increase  of  0*23,  or  nearly  j,  above  the 
specific  magnetism  of  oxygen. 

Ozone  is  therefore  more  magnetic  than  oxygen ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  uncertainty  which  exists  respecting  the  actual  composition  oi 
the  ozonized  mixtures  investigated  (an  uncertainty  whico  does  not 
permit  the  precise  number  for  ozone,  supposing  it  isolated,  to  be 
given  at  the  present  moment),  it  is  easy  to  see  l^t  the  ratio  of  the 
specific  magnetism  of  ozone  to  that  of  oxygen  is  notably  greater  tJum 
the  supposed  ratio  of  their  densities.  The  specific  magnetism  of 
ozone  is  therefore  greater  than  that  which  would  correspond  to  the 
amount  of  oxygen  it  contains.  This  phenomenon  is  interesting  in 
that  it  may  be  compared  to  those  presented  by  certain  magnetic 
bodies,  which  in  different  states  of  condensation  give  magnetic 
effects  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  ratio  of  the  den- 
sities. 

I  am  having  an  apparatus  prepared,  however,  which  I  expect 
will  permit  me  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of  ozone  formed  at 
the  moment  of  each  experiment^  and  to  give  the  true  value  of  the 
specific  magnetism  of  this  remarkable  body. — Comptes  Bmdus  de 
fAcademie  des  Sciences,  t.  xcii.  pp.  348-350  (Eeb.  14,  1881). 
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XLV.  On  a  Proposal  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
SL  Petersburg,  by  General  Schubert,  relating  to  the  Rtisso^ 
Scandinavian  arc.    By  0.  Strtjvb.    [Translation*.] 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  JoitmaL 
Gentlemen, 

IN  oflfering  to  yon  the  accompanying  translation  of  a  paper 
which  was  nrst  read  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  some  explanation  is  requisite.  This  will,  it  is 
true,  be  partly  met  at  once  by  pointing  out  the  authorship  ; 
but  in  addition  to  that,  I  may  perhaps  oe  allowed  to  give  the 
assurance  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  m  no  way  diminished,  but 
rather  increased,  its  intrinsic  importance.  That  the  paper 
was  originally  somewhat  controversial  will  not  detract  from  its 
interest,  especially  as  the  issue  will  certainly  be  regarded  by 
some  as  still  undecided.  For  the  rest,  I  think  it  desirable 
that  the  opinions  of  such  high  authorities  as  the  authors  should 
even  now  oe  made  accessible  to  English  readers,  in  their  own 
tongue. 

flie  science  and  practice  of  geodesy  are  alike  confined  in 
England  to  a  small  and,  I  fear,  constantly  diminishing,  section 
of  Sie  community.  But  the  question  which  is  argued  in  this 
paper  requires  no  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  geodetical 
technicalities  or  secrets,  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
what  the  main  issue  is;  and  there  are  few  sensible  arguments 

•  From;  the  Bull.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Pfitersb.  1861,  torn.  iii.  pp.  89^-424. 
The  original  appeared  in  Gennan. 
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which  have  not  an  interest  when  that  is  the  case.  To  those 
who  are  already  cognizant  of  the  issne,  the  argnments  advanced 
by  the  anthers  on  both  sides  cannot  bnt  have  a  stronger  in- 
terest,  especially  if  they  have  never  seen,  or  have  forgotten, 
the  original ;  for  that  matter,  I  may  say  that  I  myself  did  not 
know  of  it,  and  have  never  seen  an  allnsion  to  it  in  English 
literature. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  brief  introduction  without  apology 
alike  to  authors  and  readers  for  the  inelegance  of  the  trans- 
lation. A  thankless  task  at  best,  translation  becomes  trying 
in  the  extreme  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  done  first  by  a 
writer  unacquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  the  subject.,  and 
afterwards  revised.  As  I  have  dealt  freely  with  the  first 
&>auche  in  the  earlier  pages,  and  discarded  it  entirely  in  the 
later,  I  must  take  the  whole  responsibility,  and  will  hope  that 
at  least  some  of  the  manv  blemishes  will  be  forgiven. 
I  remain,  gentlemen. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
Oollingwood,  Feb.  1, 1881.  J  •  Hersohbl. 


On  the  4th  of  May  of  the  past  year  [1860]  a  paper  by 
General  Schubert  was  laid  before  the  ph^sico-matnematical 
class  by  the  perpetual  secretarv,  in  whicn  it  was  proposed,  in 
reference  to  an  essay  published  in  the  Asironomische 
Na4ihrichten,  no.  1245,  "  Sur  Tinfluence  des  attractions  locales 
dans  les  operations  g^od^siques,"  that  the  Academy  should 
undertake  careful  levelling  m  the  vicinity  of  all,  or  at  the 
least  of  some  speciallv  selected  stations  of  the  great  Busso- 
Scandinavian  Arc.  According  to  General  Schubert,  these 
levels  are  necessary  to  bring  the  arc  up  to  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  as  without  them  it  should  not  be  considered 
complete. 

At  that  time  I  had  already  started  upon  my  journey  to 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  there  observing  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  The  Academy  committed  to  Herr  von  Dollen,  my  repre- 
sentative for  the  time  at  the  Observatory,  the  task  of  reporting 
upon  General  Schubert's  proposal.  Herr  Dollen  fulfilled  the 
commission  by  an  essay  which  was  laid  before  the  Class  at  its 
next  sittin^j,  on  the  18th  of  May.  His  clear  and  lucidly  ex- 
pressed opinion  proved  to  be  almost  throughout  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  General  Schubert,  summing  up  the  matter 
thus  : — That  he  (Dollen)  assented  in  no  way,  either  to  General 
Schubert's  arguments,  or  to  the  proposals  founded  upon  them. 
On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  especially  in 
consideration  of  the  distinguished  proposer  of  the  scneme,  who 
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has  for  so  many  years  occupied  a  position  at  the  head  of  the 
extensive  Geodetic  Sarvey  operations  of  the  Imperial  Staff,  the 
Academy  thought  ihat  BCerr  Dollen's  report  by  itself  should 
hardly  be  considered  conclusive,  and  resolved  to  defer  the 
decision  of  the  matter  until  my  return  from  abroad.  At  a 
meeting  on  the  19th  of  October  the  discussion  was  resumed  ; 
and  I  had  then  the  opportunity  of  assuring  the  Academy  that 
I  quite  agreed  with  Herr  DoUen's  opinion  in  every  essential 
respect,  and  only  differed  from  him  somewhat  as  to  the  im- 

Krtance  of  certain  details.  After  my  remarks  on  these  had 
en  submitted  to  the  Class,  the  matter  again  underwent  mi- 
nute discussion,  as  the  result  of  which  the  Academy  passed 
the  resolution  that  no  action  need  be  taken  on  General  Schu- 
bert's proposal,  and  that  Herr  DoUen's  report  and  my  sub- 
sequent remarks  on  it  should  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
essay,  in  order  to  bring  the  grounds  for  this  decision  into 
general  notice. 

In  executing  this  task  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  refrain 
from  criticism  upon  the  further  contents  of  the  above-men- 
tioned paper  of  Greneral  Schubert's,  as  not  directly  appertaining 
to  the  subject,  and  will  therefore  confine  ourselves  simply  to 
the  consideration  of  the  proposal  in  question. 

Herr  von  Schubert  expressly  states  that  the  Busso-Scan- 
dinavian  arc,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the  scientific  world, 
might  till  a  few  years  ago  truly  lay  claim  to  the  titie  of 
a  completed  work,  and  that  it  is  only  the  appearance  of  the 
English  book  mentioned  below*  (marking,  as  it  does,  an  era) 
that  has  materially  altered  the  state  of  tne  case.  The  next 
thing,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain  in  what  respect  the  state  of 
the  case  is  altered  by  the  appearance  of  this  work.  It  ranks 
unquestionably  among  the  most  important  publications  of 
our  time  in  the  region  of  geodetic  literature.  The  care  and 
circumspection  evmced  in  this  work,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  data  of  observation  which  have  been  collected  during  the 
last  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  in  the  deduction  of  re- 
sults as  well  for  the  English  arc  in  particular  as  for  the  figure 
of  the  earth  in  general,  fully  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  model. 

As  regards  the  arc,  one  material  difference  between  this 
work  and  others  is  pointed  out  in  the  work  itself,  viz. 
(p.  742)  that  not,  as  is  usual,  has  a  selected  triangulation, 
following  as  closely  as  possible  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 
been  alone  considered,  but  the  entire  network  of  triangu- 

*  Ordnance  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Account  of  the  Omenrations  and  Calculations  of  the  principal  Triangu- 
lation &c.|  drawn  up  by  Captain  A.  R.  Clabkb,  imder  the  direction  of 
Colonel  H.  Jabcbs.    London,  1868. 

2A2 
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lation  which  covers  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  treated 
as  one  connected  whole  ;  and,  after  rigorous  reduction,  has 
served  in  its  entirety  for  determining  me  distances  between 
the  parallels  corresponding  to  the  astronomical  points.  Now, 
although  (as  the  author  himself  remarks)  a  close  adherence  of 
the  tnangulation  to  the  meridian  is  not  demanded  for  the 
determination  of  the  parallels,  in  the  present  case,  also,  the 
great  number  of  carefully  determined  azimuths  and  their 
agreement  with  one  another,  exclude  any  suspicion  that  inac- 
curacy is  introduced  into  the  work  by  the  treatment  actually 
adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  arrangement  offers 
the  very  important  advantage  that  a  much  greater  number  of 
accurately  aetermined  latitudes  are  thus  brought  into  com- 

Eutation  ;  whereby  it  happens  that,  while  other  arcs  as  a  rule 
ave  only  one  latitude  to  each  two  degrees,  here  there  are 
two  or  three  on  an  average  to  each  single  degree.  It  is  this 
great  number  of  latitudes  brought  into  the  calculation  which 
gives  to  the  arc  of  the  English  meridian  more  importance, 
K)r  the  determination  of  the  ngure  of  the  earth,  than  would  be 
due  to  its  mere  extent  in  comparison  with  other  measures ; 
as  thereby  the  possible  influence  both  of  local  deflections  of 
the  plumb-line  and  of  inevitable  small  errors  in  observation, 
upon  the  result  to  be  obtained,  is  considerably  reduced. 

We  find  also,  for  our  part,  in  the  English  work,  a  substan- 
tial gain  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  determination  of  the  fl^re  of 
the  earth  by  combining  together  all  existing  trustworthy  arc- 
measures,  those  equations  of  condition  are  also  brought  in 
which  express  how  much  the  deduced  dimensions  are  affected 
by  recognizing  as  subject  to  error  the  assumed  relation  of  the 
standards  employed  in  the  different  measurements.  The 
actual  magnitude  of  the  errors  of  this  kind  can  be  discovered 
only  by  direct  comparison  of  the  different  linear  standards. 
This  work  of  comparison  has  been  performed  with  great  care 
at  Pulkova,  for  almost  all  known  arcs.  The  table  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  direct  comparisons,  the  completion  of  which,  as 
^ven  in  the  account  of  tiie  Busso-Scandinavian  arc,  cost  much 
time  and  trouble,  and  the  importance  of  which  has  been  recog- 
nized by  their  admission  as  aforesaid  by  the  English  geodesists, 
should  certainly  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  merit  in  the 
Bussian  work. 

But  Gten.  Schubert  considers  the  special  merit  of  the  English 
work  to  reside  in  something  quite  different  from  what  we  have 
mentioned.  He  regards  it  as  a  step  in  advance  which  marks 
an  era,  that  the  experiment  has  here  been  for  the  first  time 
made  of  correcting  each  latitude,  before  it  is  used  for  deducing 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  for  the  effect  of  the  undoubtedly  exist- 
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ing  inflnence  of  neighbourin^rarface-ineqnalities  upon  the 
direction  of  the  plumb-line.  We  do  not  share  this  opinion 
with  him  :  nav,  we  consider  such  correction  for  this  purpose 
not  even  justifiable. 

In  order  to  present  th^se  diflferences  of  opinion  in  a  clearer 
lights  we  must  examine  more  closelj  the  nature  of  the  chief 
problem  of  geodesy — ^namely,  the  determination  of  the  figure 
of  the  earthy  and  the  effects  of  local  attraction.  At  my  in- 
stance Herr  DoUen  has  undertaken  this  introductory  presenta^ 
tion  of  the  argument ;  and  I  think  it  best  to  give  his  own 
words,  as  his  statements  contain  many  thoughts  which  may 
be  new  to  even  experienced  geodesists,  and  which  certainly 
deserve  consideration.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  exposition  I 
will  add  a  few  remarks  on  my  own  account,  in  order  to  con- 
firm what  he  has  said. 

Herr  DoUen  says : — ^'  Let  us  for  the  present  set  aside  the 
question  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  earth  ;  then  the 
problem  before  us,  of  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  in 
the  sense  in  which  alone  it  is  regarded  in  all  researches  of  the 
higher  geodesy,  will  be  none  other  than  this :  To  determine 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  DIRECTION  OF  GRAVITY  TO  THE  LOCALITY 

at  any  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  determine  the  law  according  to  which  the  direction 

OF  GRAVITY  VARIES  WITH  CHANGE  OF  POSITION  ON  THE  SURFACE 
OF  THE  EARTH. 

^^  It  is  essential  to  grasp  this  definition  in  its  full  significance, 
and  especially  to  make  clear  to  one's  self,  and  to  keep  constantiy 
before  one's  mind,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  figure  of 
the  earth  as  we  shall  hereafter  speak  of  it,  and  the  figure  of 
the  earth  as  known  in  common  parlance ;  remembering  always 
that  even  in  this  common  usage  notice  is  not  taken  of  those 
slight  unevennesses  (inappreciable  as  compared  with  the  mass 
of  the  whole  earth)  which  we  call  mountains  and  valleys.  In 
order  to  grasp  this  difference  fully,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
the  simplest  conception,  representing  the  earth  as  a  perfect 
sphere,  for  instance,  of  a  homogeneous  but  rigid  mass  ;  our 
arc-measurements  would  in  that  case  present  us  with  a  sphere, 
as  the  figure  of  this  earth,  only  if  there  were  no  rotation  about 
an  axis.  Should  this  rotation  exist,  the  figure  of  this  earth, 
still  actually  spherical,  would,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
geodesy,  be  that  of  a  spheroid  or  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  with 
shortened  axis.  Alteration  of  the  rate  of  the  earth's  rotation 
would  alter  only  the  proportion  of  the  axes  of  this  spheroid  ; 
any  alteration,  however,  in  the  assumed  uniformity  or  homo- 
geneity of  the  mass  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  might  change 
the  geodetic  figure  of  the  earth  in  endless  ways,  tEe  ext^ripr 
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limits  of  the  earth's  body  (we  mean  the  geometric  figure)  still 
retaining,  as  before,  the  traly  spherical  form.  It  may  apjpear, 
to  say  the  least,  inexpedient  to  use  the  term  ^  figure  of  the 
earth '  in  a  sense  so  essentially  difierent  from  that  which  has 
the  best  claim  to  be  so  called.  This  objection  however  disap- 
pears on  closer  enquiry.  Such  enquiry  shows  us  that  in  praxi 
(that  is,  upon  our  eartn  as  it  is)  this  difierence  does  not  exist ; 
or,  to  speax  more  correctly,  does  not  exist  for  the  greater  part 
of  it,  because  it  is  covered,  at  least  over  a  very  large  portion 
of  its  surface,  by  a  continuous  fluid  envelope.  In  tnis,  the 
fluid  portion  of  the  surface,  which  we  call  the  ocean,  supposed 
at  rest,  the  geodetic  figure  corresponds  precisely  with  the 
geometric  figure;  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fluid  that  its  surface 
must  everywhere  be  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  of  all  the 
forces  acting  at  each  point.  Such  coincidence  is  certainly 
not  necessary  in  the  other,  the  solid,  portion  of  the  earth  s 
surface;  yet,  from  the  fact  that  the  mean  height  of  land  above 
sea,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  nowhere  shows 
a  relation  to  geographical  position,  we  infer  that  here  also  the 
accordance  of  the  geometric  figure  with  the  geodetic  exists 
as  a  matter  of  fact — a  position  in  the  physical  theory  of  the 
earth  which,  as  is  known,  forms  a  starting-point  for  further 
arguments  as  to  the  condition  of  the  earth's  crust.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  geodesy,  which  is  of  course  limited,  by  the 
nature  of  its  operations,  to  the  solid  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  is  nevertheless  in  a  position  to  determine  the  figure  of 
the  whole  earth.  In  any  case — that  is  to  say,  even  supposing 
that  in  the  future  the  figure  of  that  solid  portion  should  be  re- 
cognized as  quite  difierent  from  that  of  the  ocean — these 
freodetic  results  will  still  remain  as  an  indispensable  foundation 
or  all  further  research. 

"  Our  experience  so  far  leaves  us  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  strictly  considered,  is  an  altogether 
irregular  one.  Should  we  now  engage  further  in  the  at- 
tempt (surely  a  fitting  one  for  geodesy  to  undertake)  to 
know  this  irregular  figure  in  all  its  particulars,  then  clearly  we 
cannot  avoid  comparing  the  linear  determinations  on  its  sur- 
face individually  with  the  corresponding  angular  celestial 
measures,  by  means  of  which  the  amount  of  change  of  gravity- 
direction  becomes  known.  Any  alteration  whatsoever  of  one 
or  other  of  the  quantities  so  obtained  by  direct  observation, 
would  be  plainly  unreasonable. 

"  The  scientifac  craving,  however,  afker  knowledge  of  law,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  practical  need  of  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  those 
parts  where    no  direct  measurements   exist,  impose  upon 
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geodesy  the  farther  task  of  expressing  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  accarately  by  a  simple  formula;  that 
is^  to  find  a  formula  which  shall  represent  all  observed  quantities 
as  nearly  as  possible;  where  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
before  the  actaal  solution  of  the  problem  is  entered  upon,  the 
expression  here  used,  '^as  nearly  as  possible,"  must  be  assigned 
its  strict  mathematical  significance.  The  figure  expressed  by 
this  formula  we  will  call^  in  opposition  to  the  actual  or  local 
fi^re,  the  mean  or  general  figure  of  the  earth.  The  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  determine  this  figure  permit  it  to  be 
regarded,  as  things  now  stand,  as  one  of  revolution,  the  axis 
of  which  coincides  with  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation  ;  for  in 
the  whole  assembly  of  observations  at  our  command  there 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  any  amendment  of  this 
assumption  is  demanded  by  them^.  The  problem  is  thus 
essentially  simplified,  as  it  now  merely  consists  in  this,  to 
find  the  equation  to  a  curve  by  the  rotation  of  which  this 
mean  figure  of  the  earth  shall  be  plainly  presented.  Now  here, 
indeed,  the  question  might  be  raised  whether  for  this  purpose, 
namely,  the  determination  of  the  mean  figure  of  the  earth,  it 
might  not  be  proper  to  correct  the  observed  astronomical 
amplitudes  for  tne  influence  of  visible  inequalities  of  the  earth's 
surface  upon  the  direction  of  gravity  at  the  points  of  observa- 
tion. The  question  has  here  at  least  a  totally  different  meaning 
from  what  it  had  above,  where  it  had  reference  to  the  actual 
figure  of  the  earth.  This  view,  which  is  not  the  one  we  hold, 
is  supported,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  by  the  following  arguments. 
Among  the  possibly  manifold  causes  of  the  deviation  of  the 
local  from  the  mean  figure  of  the  earth  (for  the  future  we  will 
give  this  deviation  the  shortened  title  of  disturbance)  is  to  be 
included  at  all  events  the  present  one  :  we  are  in  a  position  to 
determine  its  effect,  or,  say,  a  part  of  it,  with  some  accuracy  : 

*  That  the  contrary  opinion  has  also  been  advanced  from  time  to  time 
might  have  passed  unnoticed  here,  but  that  we  wish  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  i^oring  altogether  General  Schubert's  recent  paper  on  this 
subject  ('*  Efisai  d'une  d($termination  de  la  veritable  figure  ae  la  terre  **) 
published  by  this  Academy'  itself.  Simply  therefore  for  this  reason,  and 
certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  criticism,  which  would  here  be 
out  of  place,  we  must  say  that  the  numbers  given  in  that  paper,  if  any 
importance  can  be  attached  to  them  at  all,  contain  a  testimony  for  and 
not  against  the  statement  made  by  us  above.  The  whole  essay  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  truly  striking  instance  of  what  may  happen,  if  one  attempts  to 
build  upon  figures  denved  from  observation  without  first  gaining  a  pre- 
cise idea  of  the  imcertainty  which  must  attach  to  them  on  account  of 
their  nature  and  the  manner  of  their  acqtdsition.  Positive  conclusions 
are  there  based  upon  the  non-agreement  of  numbers  which,  in  truth, 
agree  not  only  satisC^ctorily,  but  much  more  exactly  than  we  could  have 
expected. 
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can  it  be  doubted  that,  throngh  the  employment  of  the  cor- 
rection thus  obtained^  the  directly  observed  latitude  will  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  mean  latitude,  and  will  become  thereby 
more  fitted  for  the  determination  of  the  mean  figure  of  the 
earth?  That  the  disturbing  influence  brought  into  the  calcu- 
lation in  this  manner  is  only  a  portion  of  me  whole  existing 
disturbance — and  this  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  only  the 
recognizable  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  mass  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  not  the  equally  probable  ones  beneath  it, 
can  be  taken  into  account;  and  secondly,  because  of  these  only 
such  portion  can  be  considered,  as  the  actual  extension  of  the 
levelling  may  have  supplied  data  for — this  is  indeed  to  be 
regrett^,  but  can  be  no  reason  for  refusing  to  take  account 
of  it,  even  if  it  should  perhaps  prove  probable  or  even  certain 
that  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  disturbance  would 
thus  ever  be  brought  to  our  knowledge.  The  matter  becomes 
plainer  to  the  mind  bv  an  instance  :  suppose  an  astronomical 
station  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops ;  let  us 
say,  in  the  middle  of  the  southern  side.  We  have  not  ourselves 
selected  this  station;  we  find  it  among  the  materials  at  our  dis- 

Sosal,  which  wo  have  to  use  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  for  the 
etermination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Can  there  be  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  correction  of  (X'*?  to  the  observed  lati- 
tude at  this  station,  which  Peters  has  calculated  for  such  a 
case,  should  be  accepted,  or  whether  a  computer  would  be 
right  who  from  prudence  should  entirely  exclude  this  latitude  ? 
And  if  the  correction  is  here  obviously  necessair,  is  the  matter 
diflerent  if,  instead  of  the  pyramid,  we  think  of  Schehallien  ? 
or  even,  instead  of  this  isolated  mountain  mass,  of  some  more 
extensive  inequality  of  the  earth's  surface,  equally  and,  as 
regards  its  mass,  as  correctly  known  ?  In  such  a  case  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  tell  quite  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  an  isolated 
mountain  how  far  we  should  extend  the  calculation;  this, 
however,  makes  no  important  difference.  The  answer  to  the 
question  "how  far?"  is  a  decided  one : — ^in  every  case,  as  far 
as  possible;  ten  miles^  distance  is  better  than  five;  five  is  better 
than  one  ;  one  better  than  none  at  all. 

"  In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  endeavoured  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  to  bring  forward  and  to  place  in  the  clearest 
light  evenr  thing  that  wo  can  say  in  favour  of  the  views  which 
Qeneral  ^hubert  maintains  so  warmly;  and  we  acknowledge 
readily  that  a  certain  force  in  these  arguments  is  not  to  be 
denied.  If  nevertheless,  after  mature  deliberation,  we  must 
needs  express  ourselves  as  quite  opposed  to  this  opinion ;  in  that 
we,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  are  not  only  far  from  con- 
sidering as  necessary  the  levellings  recommended,  but  rattier, 
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supposing  them  completed^  should  regard  their  employment  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  latitudes  as  iniurious  ror  the  ob- 
ject of  arc-measurement ;  then  it  certainly  becomes  our  duiy 
to  justify  such  a  difference  of  opinion  by  substantial  reasons^ 
We  will  proceed  therefore  to  perform  tins  duty,  and  hope  that 
the  arguments  which  are  most  important  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  opinion  will  not  fail  in  their  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
unprejudiced  reader. 

^^  Our  opinion  is  this  : — ^In  all  the  preceding  arguments  one 
important  circumstance  is  entirely  left  out  of  consideratioQ^ 
one  assumption  is  constantly  and  tacitiy  made^  which  is  in- 
deed very  necessary  as  affording  these  arguments  some  justi- 
fication, but  which  yet  in  itseff  lacks  aU  justification.  The 
assumption  is  this — that  between  that  portion  of  the  whole 
disturbance  which,  as  we  said  before,  we  are  able  to  take  into 
account,  and  that  other  portion  which,  for  want  of  information 
we  must  disregard,  there  is  no  necessary  connexion.  If  this 
assumption  is  well  founded,  if  the  whole  disturbance  is  nothing 
but  a  lawless  aggregate  of  fortuitous  individual  forces  coope- 
rating, then  we  cannot  deny  that  the  consideration  of  any  one 
of  them  accessible  to  us  would  be  a  real  gain  ;  but  if  this  as- 
sumption is  not  admissible,  all  inferences  from  it  fall  to  the 
ground.  That  this  really  is  the  case  (that  is  to  say,  that  in 
judging  of  the  admissibility  or  non-admissibility  of  the  correc- 
tions, tiie  assumption  we  Imve  pointed  out  is  the  essential  one) 
will  be  evident  if  we  turn  again  to  the  examples  just  given.  The 
true  and  only  foundation  of  the  absolute  consent  given  to  the  use 
of  the  correction  in  the  case  of  the  pyramid  consists  in  the  fact 
that  we  know,  in  this  case  with  certainty,  that  the^  disturbing 
mass  considered  is  one  that  has  been  brought  from  a  distance 
and  placed  there ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  con- 
nexion between  it  and  the  surrounding  masses  on  or  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  different,  however,  in  both  the 
other  cases.  Apart  from  the  di£BcuIties  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  exact  measurement  of  the  geometrical  form 
and  solid  content  of  the  disturbing  surface  inequalities,  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  result  oi  geological  research  must 
here  be  especially  needed  in  order  to  repel  the  doubt  whether 
certain  counteracting  effects  must  not  necessarily  be  con- 
nected with  the  undeniable  operation  of  these  visible  masses. 
This  doubt  seems  all  the  more  justifiable  when  one  considers 
how  comparatively  insignificant  are  even  the  greatest  depths 
at  which  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  conformation  of  the 
earth's  crust  has  been  obtained;  and  when,  further,  it  is  remem- 
bered that  even  these  few  actual  investigations  can  very  sel- 
dom be  undertaken  at  the  actual  spot,  but  that  we  must  in 
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such  case  allow  ourselves  to  be  satisfied  with  theories;  the 
opinion  will  perhaps  no  longer  seem  strange  that  even  in  such 
cases  as  that  of  Schehallien,  and  all  the  more  in  those  of  wide- 
spread irregularities  of  uncertain  constitution,  the  justification 
of  the  said  correction  has  yet  to  be  proved.  No  doubt  about 
it  exists  of  course  in  the  mind  of  him  upon  whom  lies  the  obli- 
gation of  furnishing  this  proof.  This  is  naturally  the  business 
of  the  one  who  asserts  that  the  utility  of  the  observed  latitudes 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth  is 
damaged  by  neglecting  these  corrections.  Our  wish,  how- 
ever, for  as  thorough  an  understanding  as  possible  respecting 
a  subject  so  full  of  importance  induces  us  to  examine  it  more 
closely,  and  to  give  our  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  desired  proof  might  be  satisfactorily  conducted.  To  this 
end  there  seem  to  be  three  ways  open  to  us  : — First,  there  are 
certainly  cases  in  which  the  origin  of  the  existing  surface- 
inequality  can  be  declared  witn  confidence,  so  far  at  least 
that  not  a  doubt  need  remain  that  it  has  any  connexion  what* 
ever  with  the  distribution  of  density  in  the  proximate  interior. 
This  presentment  will  receive  confirmation  bv  remembering 
the  constant  changes  produced  by  water  on  the  form  of  the 
earth's  surface.  The  accumulations  thus  brought  about  by 
transference  from  distant  and  often  extensive  areas,  are  exactly 
analogous  to  the  pyramid  referred  to  above  ;  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances,  corrections  to  ihe  latitudes  of 
adjacent  points  may,  in  such  cases,  be  deduced  which,  if  these 
latitudes  are  to  be  employed  for  determining  the  mean  figure 
of  the  earth,  we  may  regard  as  fully  justifi^.  Secondly,  we 
may  be  convinced,  in  some  particular  case,  of  the  practical  ab- 
sence of  a  compensating  efiect  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  and 
this  may  happen  if  we  can  prove  the  opposing  or,  more  cor- 
rectly the  corresponding,  disturbance  of  tne  latitude  on  the  other 
side  of  the  disturbing  mass,  let  us  say,  of  the  mountain :  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  this  is  always  practicable,  and  presents  no 
very  great,  and  certainly  comparatively  few  difficulties.  When 
once  the  work  has  been  performed  which  is  necessary  for  de- 
termining the  form  and  mass  of  the  mountain,  all  that  remains 
is  the  determination  of  a  second  latitude,  and  the  trigono- 
metric connexion  of  the  two  points  of  observation  with  each 
other  and  with  the  mountain.  Then,  if  this  condition  is 
fulfilled — that  the  difference  of  the  two  observed  latitudes  is 
greater  than  it  should  be  according  to  the  geodetic  distance, 
and  that  by  just  so  much  as  the  sum  of  the  disturbing  in- 
fluences of  the  mountain  upon  the  latitudes  taken  singly — ^it 
may  well  be  admitted  that  on  the  whole  the  observed  latitudes 
approach  more  closely  through  consideration  of  these  influences 
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to  those  which  correspond  with  the  mean  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  are  therefore  also  better  fitted  for  the  determination  of  this 
mean  figure.     It  will  be  seen  at  once  without  special  reminder 
that  this  is  exactly  the  case  of  Schehallien  ;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
vious ihat  our  willin^ess  to  allow  the  said  correction  to  hold 
good  in  this  case  is  m  no  way  founded  on  any  confidence  in 
me  assertions  and  deductions  furnished  by  geology,  but  on 
the  latitude  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  on  the  fact 
that,  as  the  outcome  of  the  whole  investigation,  a  correct  value 
has  been  found  for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth;  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  was  demanded  by  the  condition  stated  above,  only 
in  reverse  order.      Two  further  remarks,  however,  present 
themselves  here  to  our  mind,  which  seem  to  us  sufl^iently 
worthy  of  notice  to  permit  a  short  interruption  of  the  strict 
course  of  our  argument.     Tn  speaking  of  the  correct  value  of 
the  density  of  the  earth,  we  regard  it  as  if  it  were  known  from 
other  sources,  whereas  we  are  perfectly  aware,  not  only  that 
the  determination  of  the  same  was  the  especial  object  of  these 
very  observations,  but  also  that  it  was  precisely  these  observa- 
tions on  Schehallien  that  gave  the  nrst  conception  of  the 
earth's  density.     The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  only  the  con- 
firmation which  this  determination  of  the  density  of  the  earth 
has  since  received,  by  means  of  the  decisive  experiments  with 
the  torsion-balance,  that  enables  us  to  acknowledge  the  force 
of  any  such  proof — as  will  be  seen  when  similar  efforts  made 
upon  Chimborazo  and  Mimet  are  remembered.     For  it  is  clear 
that  this  method  of  determining  the  density  of  the  earth  lies 
open  to  the  same  objection  which  we  make  to  the  justification 
of  correction  of  latitudes.     Indeed,  on  closer  examination  we 
find  that  in  this  case  the  objection  has  even  greater  force;  for 
as  regards  latitudes,  something  would  at  least  be  gained  if 
only  in  general,  that  is,  on  an  average  of  many  cases,  an  im- 
provement were  effected  by  this  procedure ;  wnereas  here,  on 
the  contrary,  a  determination  of  the  density  of  the  earth  is 
supposed  to  bo  obtainecj  in  each  case.     But  in  fact  nothing  has 
been  attained  but  some  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
unknown  disturbances  of  the  direction  of  gravity  affect  the 
two  points  of  observation  differently;  and  it  is  clearly  unrea- 
sonable to  consider  a  widely  aberrant  result  being  due  to  such 
disturbances,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  allow  a  closely  ac- 
cordant result  to  count  as  a  true  determination  of  the  earth's 
density.     Consequently,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  at  Chim- 
borazo as  at  Schehallien,  these  researches,  for  all  that  we  can  say 
at  present,  possess  an  exclusively  geological  interest ;  and  to 
this  we  must  add  that  even  if  a  great  number  of  such  determi- 
nations were  to  hand,  the  whole  of  them  could  tell  us  nottiing 
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certain  about  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  ;  for  there  will 
always  remain  the  well-founded  suspicion  of  some  necessary 
compensation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  all  this 
refers  equally  to  those  researches  in  which  the  intensity,  in^ 
stead  of  the  oirection,  of  gmrnty  has  been  chosen  as  the  subject 
of  observation.  At  the  same  tmie  it  must  be  ^nted  that  the 
danger  of  finding  the  observed  difference  disturbed  by  the 
action  of  foreign  causes  is  smaller  the  nearer  the  stations  of 
observation  lie  to  one  another.  Accordingly  we  cannot  quit 
this  subject  without  having  shown  in  few  words  how  by  a 
different  procedure  it  might  well  be  possible  to  set  aside^  if  not 
altogether,  at  least  in  great  measure,  the  above  objection,  and 
tibereby  to  give  to  these  observations  an  essentially  oifferent  im- 
portance. In  our  opinion  the  common  failure  of  all  these 
researches  lies  in  the  fact  that  two  stations  of  observation 
only  have  always  been  thought  sufficient,  whereas  it  is  really 
by  their  freauency  alone  that  a  judgment  can  be  formed  as 
to  whether  the  disturbing  mass  which  has  been  calculated  for 
is  really  all  that  has  been  effective*.  The  other  remark  to 
which  we  referred  above,  has  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the 
present  subject.  It  seems  that  the  second  latitude,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  we  demand  in  order  to  justify  a  correction 
being  made  to  the  first  on  account  of  lo(^  attraction,  is  so 
essential  that,  while  vnthout  it  this  correction  has  no  foundation, 
through  it,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  all  further  researches 
become  unnecessary.  Let  us  examine  somewhat  more  closely  in 
this  connexion  the  results  of  the  investigation  into  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  plumb-line  at  Schehallien.    It  was  found  that  on  the 

north  side  this  deflection  amounted  to  ll'^'Gl  x  g,  and  on  the 
southern  side  to  9''*17  x  € ;  p  and  8  betokening  the  mean  densi- 
ties of  the  mountain  and  of  the  earth.  Now,  as  the  difference 
between  the  two  observed  latitudes  proved  to  be  ll''*66  greater 
than  was  demanded  by  the  geodetic  distance  of  the  two  points 

of  observation,  it  was  inferred  that  2(y'-78x§=ll''-66,  or 
v=0'561;  whence  the  deflection  on  the  northern  side  would 

*  We  must  not  ignore  the  &ct  that  in  the  most  recent  determination  of 
this  kind — ^at  Arthur's  Seat,  near  Edinbui^h — ^there  are  three  stations  of 
observation,  one  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain^  the  other  two  on  its 
southern  and  northern  slopes,  almost  in  the  meridian  of  its  summit.  This 
seems  to  hare  been  due,  not  so  much  to  design  as  to  the  fortunate 
circumstance  that  there  a  trigonometrical  station  occupies  the  summit, 
and  certainly  not  on  account  of  any  belief  in  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
material  importance  of  a  third  station )  nor  has  its  existence  been  taken 
account  of  in  deducing  the  result. 
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hQ  &''h2y  and  on  the  southern  side  5''*14.  We  have  signified 
above  our  assent  to  the  employment  of  corrections  to  the  ob- 
served latitudes  corresponding  to  these  deflections,  viz.  6''*5 
and  5''*1,  should  they  be  used  to  deduce  the  figure  of  the  earth; 
relying  on  the  fact  that  the  value  4*7  resmting  from  these 
same  numbers  for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  agrees 
pretty  closely  with  the  value  given  by  repeated  and  entirely 
independent  experiments  wim  the  torsion  balance ;  namely^ 
5'48  according  to  Cavendish,  5'48  and  5*58  by  the  two  ex- 
periments of  Beich,  5*66  according  to  Baily.  Although  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  by  the  application  of  these  corrections 
the  individual  latitudes  are  brought  notably  nearer  to  the 
mean,  yet  the  figures  themselves  show  that,  even  in  this  case, 
the  accuracy  so  attained  is  only  moderate.  For  if  8=5*5  in- 
stead of  the  aforesaid  4*7,  we  have  s=0'48,  and  therefore  a 

deflection  on  the  northern  side  5''*6,  on  the  southern  side  4''*4; 
or  together  only  ICK^'O,  instead  of  the  observed  amount  ll''*66. 
The  missing  l''*66  must  be  assigned  (together  with  actual 
errors  of  observation)  to  disturbances  unknown  to  us;  and  we 
have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  divide  this  amount  between 
the  two  points  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  attraction  of  the 
mountain,  as  we  really  do  if  we  apply  the  corrections  6'''5  and 
5''*1.    Is  it  not  clear  now  that  we  gain  quite  as  much,  and 

Eerhaps  more,  for  the  determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
y  adhering  firmly  to  the  directly  observed  latitudes,  without 
any  corrections  whatever  ?  and  will  it  not  always  be  so,  if  only 
the  two  stations  are  so  chosen  as  to  have  the  disturbing  mass, 
with  the  consideration  of  which  we  have  to  do,  between  them, 
so  that  they  shall  presumably  be  affected  about  equally  and  in 
opposite  directions, — a  condition  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  at 
most  a  general  kfiowledge  of  the  surroundings  of  the  place 
will  suffice?  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  further  on  the 
practical  importance  of  this  consideration. 

"  Let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  interrupted  course  of  our 
argument  to  indicate  the  third  and,  to  all  appearance,  the 
shortest  and  safest  way,  in  which  the  said  correction  of  lati- 
tude might  bo  justifiea.  It  is  by  appeal  to  experience,  that 
supreme  judge  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  study  of  nature. 
Could  we  succeed  in  obtaining  an  unmistakable  decision  from 
that  tribunal,  the  matter  would  at  once  be  set  at  rest. 
Indeed  all  the  pains  bestowed  in  the  foregoing  arguments  to 
justify  particular  cases  would  be  comparatively  worthless,  at 
any  rate  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  could  it  be  shown  mat 
by  these  corrections  the  observed  latitudes  are  on  the  whole 
really  assimilated  to  the  mean  ones.  For  in  truth  it  seems  to 
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VLB  thai  every  objection  would  lose  its  force  in  presence  of 
snch  a  fact;  naj;  more,  that  thereby  alone  can  a  sure 
position  be  won,  from  which  to  form  our  conceptions  of  the 
origin  and  formation  of  the  earth's  crust,  in  place  of  the 
veiy  vague  suppositions  and  conjectures  with  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  be  satisfied.  Against  this  something 
can  indeed  be  advanced ;  nevertheless  we  do  not  hesitate  in  the 
least  degree  to  acknowledge  the  great  importance  that  would 
attach  to  such  a  fact,  were  it  well  established.  We  think, 
however,  that  we  are  for  that  very  reason  doubly  bound  to 
allow  no  lack  of  proper  caution  in  establishing  it :  first 
noting  carefully  in  each  case  all  the  connected  circumstances, 
and  afterwards  avoiding  a  general  conclusion  too  hastily 
drawn  from  particular  cases.  For  such  a  conclusion  to  be 
justified,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  it  rest  on  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  separate  carefully  verified  experiments, 
but  indispensable  that  tnese  experiments  have  been  made  at 
points  as  widely  distributed  as  possible  over  the  whole 
surface.  Yet  when,  with  such  restriction,  we  come  to 
examine  the  sum-total  of  fact  at  present  at  our  disposal 
upon  this  subject,  the  existing  information  proves  to  be 
insignificant,  compared  with  what  is  required  :  indeed,  no 
such  scale  is  needed  to  show  its  utter  inadequacy.  But  we 
must  restrain  the  desire  to  give  an  account,  in  any  de- 
gree correct,  of  the  present  state  of  facts  in  this  important 
matter :  it  would  be  impossible  without  minute  examination, 
the  result  of  which  would  show  most  plainly  that  even  the 
materials  separately,  apart  from  their  scarcity,  are  for  the 
most  part  far  from  sufficiently  well-founded  for  any  further 
conclusion  to  be  safely  drawn  from  them.  Thus  for  example, 
for  the  cases  from  which,  according  to  all  likelihood,  the  most 
decisive  indications  would  be  to  be  looked  for,  namely  the 
attraction  of  great  chains  of  mountains,  we  have  to  depend 
almost  exclusively  on  the  results  of  the  second  Indian  arc,  the 
most  northern  stations  of  which  are  near  enough  to  the 
Himalaya  mountains  for  a  very  important  defiection  of  the 
plumb-line  to  be  expected.  What  is  to  be  taught  on  this 
point  by  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
amined sufficiently  for  us  to  be  able  to  say  more  tnan  that  great 
deflections  undoubtedly  exist  there.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  mountains  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  may  also 
expect  very  valuable  additions  of  information  in  future  years 
from  the  Caucasus ;  but  at  present  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Himalayas  alone  that  anythmg  determinate  has  been  ascer- 
tained. Yet  even  here  our  present  knowledge  goes  but  a 
littie  way  towards  giving  any  really  clear  idea  of  the  true 
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state  of  the  case*    Hie  subject  has  been  investinied  from 
different  sides,  so  that  we  b^r  this  time  possess  a  whole  litera- 
ture npon  it    We  must  notice  especially  that  it  has  been  the 
occasion  of  a  very  thonghtfol  hypothesis  by  Airy,  according 
to  wh<»n  indeed,  at  a  certain  distance  from  them,  the  deflection 
corresponding  to  the   apparent  effect  of   these  mountains 
shonlcf  not  be  discernible.    The  matter,  however,  as  we  said 
before,  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  this  chiefly  from  the 
want   of  a  greater   number  of  astronomically  aetermined 
points.     For  our  purpose  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  mention 
the  following  undisputed  facts.     At  Kaliana,  the  most  nor- 
thern station  of  the  prolonged  Indian  arc,  in  lat.  29^  3(y  48^^, 
the  attraction  of  the  visible  mass  of  the  mountains  lying 
to  the  north  causes,  according  to  Archdeacon  Pratt's  inves- 
tigations, a  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  of  27^^*8  ;   by  so 
much  therefore,  if  ho  other  disturbance  existed,  must  the 
actually  observed  latitude  be  less  than   the  mean  one,  as 
deduced  geodetically  from  far  distant  stations.     Instead  of 
this,  in  idl  statements  of  the  mean  figure  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole,  which  may  be  considered  at  aU  admissible  with  re- 
spect to  the  body  of  existing  measurements,  we  find  for  the 
latitude  of  Kaliana  invariably  a  quite  insignificant  correction. 
Thus,  in  the  comparison  on  pages  764  and  770  of  the  oft- 
cited^English  work,  we  find  it  to  bd  not  quite  2^';  and  the  same 
thin^  is  observable  at  stations  lying  farther  away.     It  cannot 
be  doubted,  therefore,  that  there   exist  here,  besides  the 
obvious,  calculable,  and    so    to  speak  visible  disturbances, 
others,  invisible  and  counterbabincing,  of  nearly  equal  mag- 
nitude.   Even  if  one  does  not  believe  in  any  special  connexion 
or  natural  link  between  these  two  kinds  of  disturbance,  but 
considers  their  undeniable  existence  side  by  side  to  be  en- 
tirely accidental,  still  experience  is  in  this  case  in  no  way 
in  favour  of  the  said  correction  of  latitudes.     We  will  not 
indeed  say  that  it  gives  decisive  evidence  against  it ;  for  just 
as  little  as  any  one,  on  due  consideration,  will  deny  the  natural 
connexion  in  this  case,  so  are  we,  for  our  part,  willinc  to 
imagine   laws  of  formation  and  of  stratification  for  mese 
mighty  far-stretching  mountains  so  entirely  different  from 
those  that  prevailed   at   the    origin  of  the  immeasurably 
smaller  and,  so  to  say,  wave-like  inequalities  of  surface  every- 
where met  with,  as  to  disallow  any  reasoning  from  one  to 
the  other.    As  to  these  last,  investigations  have  yet  to  be 
made.     It  has  already  been  made  obvious  that  we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark  about  them.     The  only  data  of  sufficient 
if  not  always  equal  trustworthiness  that  to  our  knowledge  we 
possess  are  those  given  in  the  English  work.     Section  xi.  of 
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that  work  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  cal- 
culation employed ;  and  the  summing  up  on  page  664  shows 
for  fifteen  places  the  amount  of  deflection  of  the  plumb-line, 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  caused  by  the  inequalities 
of  the  surrounding  country.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
later,  page  770,  the  comparison  of  the  observed  latitudes 
with  those  deduced  from  the  combination  of  tiie  various  arcs 
is  given  for  only  nine  of  these  places,  and  not  for  all  the  fifteen ; 
wmch  might  have  been  done,  even  if  all  these  latitudes  were 
not  used  mr  the  determination  of  the  best  mean  figure  of  the 
earth.  We  were  very  near  trying  te  remedy  this  diffi- 
ciency,  by  which  available  material  is  so  notably  diminished, 
by  the  help  of  data  elsewhere  supplied  in  the  work  itself. 
On  further  reflection  however  we  refrained  from  this  under- 
taking, on  the  ground  that,  in  a  matter  in  which  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  accompanying  circumstences  is 
essential,  it  is  hazardous  to  go  frirther  than  the  author  himself 
has  done.  We  take  it  therefore  to  be  the  wisest  way  to  repose 
upon  what  has  been  ^ven  in  the  work  itself  as  the  result  of  the 
investigations,  especially  as  this  result  is  arrived  at  so  fre- 
quently and  so  harmoniously  as  we  find  it  stated  in  different 
places  in  this  work.  The  conclusions  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  three  propositions  : — 

1.  If  the  observea  latitudes  are  corrected  according  to  the 
amount  of  disturbance  shown  by  levelling,  thev  still  do 
not  harmonize  by  any  means  entirely  with  those  cor- 
responding to  the  general  figure  of  the  earth  ;  but  di- 
vergences still  remain  which  are  much  too  great  to  be 
explained  by  unavoidable  errors  of  observation. 

2.  But  the  agreement  of  the  corrected  latitudes  is  notably 
greater  than  that  of  the  uncorrected. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  will  be  none  the 
greater  the  further  the  contours  are  extended. 

"  To  understand  this  last  proposition  we  must  add,  with 
reference  to  Airy's  hypothesis  above  mentioned,  that  for  the 
greater  number  of  points  which  were  contoured  a  two-fold 
value  of  the  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  is  deduced.  These, 
which  we  may  call  A  and  B,  are  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  levelling  in  the  case  of  B  being  extended  to  much 
greater  distances  from  the  station  than  in  the  case  of  A. 
A  is  therefore  only  a  part  of  B,  representing  what  is  duo 
to  that  part  of  the  mass  nearest  to  tne  station.  The  third 
proposition  says  that  A  agrees  more  closely  with  the  cor- 
rection demanded  by  the  general  figure  than  B  does. 

^^  It  is  evident  that  such  a  fact,  did  it  only  rest  on  sufiicient 
grounds,  would  have  a  decided  bearing  on  the  question  before  us. 
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Through  it  direct  evidence  would  be  gained  of  the  existence 
of  some  natural  connection,  for  the  possibility  of  which  we 
contend,  of  the  visible  disturbances  with  each  other  or  with 
unseen  counteracrions.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this 
would  be,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  decide  in  each  case  how 
far  the  contouring  should  be  carriea  ;  for  this  question  could  no 
longer  be  answered  as  before,  The  further  the  better.  Should 
it,  however,  be  contended  that  the  correction  B  does  eflPect  an 
improvement  of  the  latitude  (or,  in  other  words,  bring  them 
nearer  to  the  mean  ones),  we  answer  that,  with  the  proof  of 
correlation  between  the  causes  in  operation,  the  whole  affair 
puts  on  a  different  aspect — an  assertion  which  we  will  examine 
presently.  First,  however,  to  guard  against  misapprehension 
of  what  is  most  certain,  it  must  be  said  clearly  that  at 
present  matters  have  not  advanced  nearly  so  far.  Of  the 
three  propositions  stated  above,  only  the  first  has  claim  to 
general  acceptance,  and  that  indeed  not  since  yesterday  only ; 
the  other  two  depend  upon  so  small  a  number  of  places  that 
they  can  certainly  not  be  regarded  as  established,  even  for 
the  small  area  to  which  these  places  belong,  namely  Great 
Britain.  Even  were  this  the  case,  the  area  is  yet  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  a  glance  at  the 
gloDO  is  sufficient  to  show  the  inapplicability  of  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  such  a  portion  to  the  whole.  If,  then,  any  force 
could  be  conceded  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  English 
work,  beyond  the  immediate  range  of  the  facts,  it  would  tend 
rather  to  establish  conformity  of  the  disturbances  in  question 
to  a  law.  But,  in  truth,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  yet  proved ; 
only  the  first  noteworthy  step  has  been  taken  on  the  road  which 
will  certainly  lead  us  in  time  to  a  knowledge  of  wider  truths 
in  this  region — ^a  goal  worthy  indeed  of  the  highest  effi)rt,  but 
one  the  attainment  of  whicn  is  sufficiently  difficult  and  un- 
certain without  premature  conclusions.  In  any  case  it  is  still 
far  distant ;  nor  till  it  shall  really  have  been  reached  should  we 
think  of  deciding  the  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  these 
proposed  corrections  to  observed  latitudes  for  the  purpose 
of  a  determination,  however  important,  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth. 

"  In  connection  with  what  was  said  above  as  to  the  change  of 
view  which  must  follow  upon  proof  of  relation  between  the  forces 
concerned,  we  would  now  show  more  distinctively  how  in  such 
case  a  new  conception  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  will  become 
necessary.  In  order  that  not  the  smallest  doubt  may  remain 
on  this  important  point,  we  will  now  at  the  close  of  our 
remarks  recur  to  the  simple  illustration  by  which  at  starting 
we  sought  to  show  what  is  especially  meant  by  geodetic 
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fiffore  :  albeit  the  return  to  the  beginning  is  really  a  step  in 
aavance,  inasmach  as  we  see  ourselves  led  forward  through  it 
to  a  new  conception.  Let  us  then  onoe  more  conceive  the 
earth  as  a  homogeneous  sphere  :  in  consequence  of  its  rotation^ 
the  geodetic  figure  of  tnis  ball  becomes^  as  we  said  before, 
that  of  a  particular  spheroid :  all  observed  amplitudes  and 
measured  geodetic  distances  thus  come  into  perfect  accord, 
or  rather  each  of  them  can  be  exactly  deduced  from  the  other 
by  calculation  upon  this  spheroid.  But  now  let  us  imagine 
that  levellings  have  been  extended  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth.  These  would  show  us  that  only  at  the  poles 
and  at  the  equator  would  the  surface  be  vertical  to  the 
direction  of  gravity.  Every  other  point  would  be  found  to 
lie  in  a  plane  inclined  towards  the  equator ;  towards  which, 
were  there  water  thereon,  it  would  flow  off.  To  fix  eur  ideas, 
let  us  restrict  our  thoughts  to  the  northern  hemisphere  :  there 
we  should  at  every  point  recognize  an  excess  of  matter  to 
the  north,  and  consequently  should  calculate  for  a  deflection 
of  the  plumb-line  towards  the  north,  that  is  to  say,  for  a 
positive  correction  to  the  observed  latitudes.  If  we  followed 
this  up  logically  at  every  point,  a  figure  would  doubtless 
result,  which  would  strictly  represent  all  the  data  furnished 
by  observation,  namely  the  gcKnletic  distances  and  the  cor- 
rected amplitudes.  Thougb  it  is  annecessary  to  consider  at 
present  this  figure  more  closely,  so  much  at  least  is  evident, 
that  it  would  be  different  from  the  one  corresponding  to  the 
uncorrected  latitudes.  But  now,  what  do  we  learo  from  this  ? 
It  is  an  open  choice  which  of  the  two  we  will  have.  Certainly 
it  would  be  better  to  have  both  if  possible  ;  but  can  further 
argument  be  necessary  to  show  the  confusion  that  would  be 
introduced  into  the  whole  matter  should  one  allow  oneself 
to  be  seduced  into  permitting  small  portions  of  these  correc- 
tions to  be  made  here  and  there  I 

^'  We  think  to  stop  at  this  point.  To  try  and  exhaust  the 
subject  would  be  neither  suited  to  our  powers  nor  demanded 
by  the  occasion.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  tried  to  resist  the 
frequently  recurring  temptation  to  closer  detail  or  wider  scope ; 
but  the  object  proposed  we  hope  to  have  attained.  Lookmg 
back  upon  the  foregoing  pages,  we  think  to  have  shown  that 
the  view  that,  for  t£e  determination  of  the  mean  figure  of  the 
earth,  directly  observed  latitudes  may  without  further  justi- 
fication be  corrected  for  the  amount  of  the  apparent  dis- 
turbance of  the  plumb-line,  and  even  that  the  calculation  of 
these  corrections  is  an  essential  requirement  of  an  arc  measure, 
rests  either  upon  a  confusion  of  ideas  (that  is  to  say,  upon  a 
want  of  comprehension  of  what  is  really  needed),  or  upon  sup- 
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positions  which  are  in  themselves  highly  unlikely,  and  in  any 
case  entirely  anproved.  Such  correction  could  be  admissible 
only  in  the  case  where  the  disturbances  are  recognized  as 
entirely  accidental  and  independent.  The  decision  as  to 
whether  they  are  so  in  general  must  be  a  matter  of  experience. 
If  stress  might  be  laid  on  experiments  made  up  to  the  present 
day,  they  would  decide  against  the  view  to  which  we  object ; 
but  in  fact  they  will  bear  no  such  strain.  Meanwhile  the 
purpose  which  these  corrections  are  meant  to  serve,  namely 
to  raise  the  value  of  arc-measurements  in  determining  the 
mean  figure  of  the  earth,  may  be  attained  with  incomparably 
less  trouble  and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  a  perfectly  un- 
objectionable way  :  we  have  merely  to  determine  more  lati- 
tudes. This  might  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said ; 
but  it  is  clear  of  itself  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  have  to 
do  with  the  mean  figure  of  a  body  which  is  certainly  irregular, 
which  figure  can  only  be  ascertained  by  observations  taken 
at  as  many  points  as  possible. 

"  From  among  the  foregoing  remarks  we  think  we  may 
commend  to  further  attention  our  objection  to  special  deter- 
minations of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the 
suggested  expediency  of  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of 
stations  of  observation. 

"  Finally,  we  must  not  neglect  to  defend  ourselves  expressly 
against  the  conclusion  that  because  we  regard  the  repeatedly 
mentioned  levelling  as  of  no  avail  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  problem  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  we  therefore 
think  them  altogether  useless.  So  little  is  this  the  case, 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  rather  to  count  these  and  similar 
labours,  and  the  solution  of  problems  connected  with  them, 
amongst  the  most  important  features  of  the  higher  geodesy. 
It  is  only  the  application  which  it  has  been  thought  might 
be  made,  in  this  direction,  of  particular  materials,  and  the 
opinion  thence  derived  that  such  researches  belong  especially 
to  the  essentials  of  arc-measurement,  which  is  erroneous. 
It  would  be  going  too  far  to  attempt  at  present  to  describe  in 
fuller  detail  the  aims  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  the 
principal  ones  ;  but  we  are  glad,  in  reference  to  this  question, 
to  be  able  to  give  our  entire  and  unqualified  assent  to  a  re- 
mark made  by  Gen.  Schubert,  which  is,  we  think,  a  not  un- 
necessary one — namely,  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  limit 
these  researches  to  the  disturb^ice  of  the  plumb-line  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian,  as  has  been  done  m  the  case  of  the 
English  work  before  us." 

To  the  foregoing  examination  by  DoUen,  and  to  the  con- 
clusions which  he  has  founded  upon  it,  I  may  signify  my 
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assent  tmreservedlj  and  with  fhll  conviction.  As  regards  the 
question  now  before  ns,  of  adjudicating  upon  the  proposal  of 
Qen,  Schubert  to  the  Academy,  we  are  thereby  led  to  this 
conclusion — that,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  we 
can  recognize  no  advance  in  the  field  of  geodesv  through  the 
application  of  corrections  to  latitudes  for  cdculable  local  distur- 
bance, and  that  an  unconditional  employment  of  such  correc- 
tions might  lead  to  most  erroneous  conclusions.  We  therefore 
protest  most  decidedly  against  the  opinion  advanced  by  Gen. 
Schubert,  that  the  Russo-Scandinavian  arc  is  inconsistent  with 
the  present  state  of  science  because  the  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  astronomical  stations  has  not  been  minutely  contoured. 

In  the  next  place,  DoUen's  argument  sets  forth  clearly  that 
the  said  contouring  is  of  quite  subordinate  interest  in  the 
geodetic  problem  of  determining  the  mean  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  proves  that  greater  frequency  of  astronomical  deter- 
minations ofiers  much  more  certain  and  efiicacious  means  of 
rendering  innocuous  the  influence  of  local  disturbance  of  the 
plumb-line  upon  the  desired  result.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, let  us  not  forget  that  the  levellings  accomplished  in 
Great  Britain  around  the  astronomical  points  are  of  great 
interest,  in  that  they  represent  fixed  and  certain  standpoints 
in  the  course  of  geological  inquiry.  In  this  respect,  we 
concede  readily  that  the  investigations  into  local  attraction 
presented  in  the  English  work  are  to  be  regarded  as  marking 
an  epoch.  Had  Gen.  Schubert  proposed  that  similar  re- 
searches should  be  undertaken  in  Russia  also,  for  the  purpose 
of  enlisting  geodesy  in  the  service  of  geology,  in  order  to 
collect  matenal  for  the  latter,  we  should  certainly  not  have 
refused  to  assent  willingly  to  the  proposition. 

It  may  here  indeed  be  mentioned  that  work  of  this  de- 
scription has  been  going  on  in  Russia  for  years,  and  that 
under  instructions  from  the  Pulkowa  observatory  and  with 
the  special  cooperation  of  its  director.  Regarding  the  work 
thus  undertaken  or  planned  in  Russia  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  offer  here  a  few  words. 

For  the  purpose  of  geology  it  is  obviously  not  essential 
that  the  inquiry  into  local  attraction  should  be  prosecuted 
only  at  arc-stations.  That  this  has  been  the  case  in  Great 
Britain  is  simply  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  whole  country  is 
there  covered  by  the  geodetic  network,  and  that,  from  the  way 
in  which  the  work  has  been  executed,  all  points  which  are  pre- 
cisely determined  astronomically,  and  geodetically  connected, 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  arc-measure.  It  might  indeed 
seem  strange  that  these  same  researches  have  not  been  insti- 
tuted for  ^,  but  only  for  some  of  the  stations  of  the  arc 
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This,  however,  may  be  explained,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
what  has  been  effected  is  only  experimental,  by  considering 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  laboar  and  expense  bestowed 
thereupon,  the  levelling  operations  in  Great  Britain  have  not 
yet  progressed  so  far  as  to  furnish  such  satisfactory  data  re- 
garding the  surface  inequalities  for  all  points  as  are  available 
for  those  stations  at  which  this  work  has  actually  been  done. 
In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  know,  the  greater  part  of 
the  triangulation  is  distinct  from  the  arc.  Any  survey  station 
which  has  been  precisely  determined  astronomically  would 
here  serve  the  purpose  for  geological  inquiry  as  well  as  an 
arc-station.  The  next  question  would  then  be,  at  which  of 
these  stations  shall  the  inquiry  be  undertaken?  In  our 
opinion  this  question  should  be  answered  in  this  sense — that 
such  points  deserve  to  be  worked  as  have  an  especially  geo- 
logical interest ;  points  where  already  a  marked  local  attraction 
is  indicated,  or  where  local  peculiarities,  such  as  mountain 
masses  or  depressions,  promise  evidence  on  particular  doubts. 
In  connection  with  this  last  category,  DoUen  has  already 
alluded  to  the  Caucasian  survey.  And,  indeed,  we  may  hope 
that  by  the  prosecution  under  General  Chodsko's  direction  of 
that  triangulation,  which,  cutting  the  Caucasus  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian,  is  intended  to  connect  the  Trans- 
caucasian  survey  with  that  which  has  been  executed  in  the 
southern  part  of  European  Russia,  very  valuable  material 
will  in  the  course  of  a  tew  years  be  available  for  the  confir- 
mation or  reversal  of  Airy's  hypothetical  explanation  of  the 
nearly  inappreciable  influence  of  the  Himalayaa  upon  the 
plumb-line. 

Under  the  first  category  of  points,  namely  such  as  are 
already  indicated  by  remarkable  local  attraction,  a  prominent 

f)lace  must  certainly  be  assigned  in  Russia  to  Moscow.  From  a 
arge  number  of  points,  chiefly  on  the  borders  of  the  province 
of  Moscow,  connected  independently  of  each  other  with  the 
Moscow  Observatory,  the  latitude  of  this  last,  gedoetically  in- 
ferred, is  found  to  differ  on  an  average  10^^  from  the  directly 
observed  value.  In  a  district  apparently  so  little  irregular  as 
that  which  surrounds  Moscow  such  a  phenomenon  is  certainly 
to  be  regarded  as  startling.  The  magnitude  of  the  deviation 
amounts  to  about  four  times  the  mean  value  of  local  attraction 
for  any  unspecified  place  on  the  earth^s  surface,  as  presented 
by  the  nearly  coincident  determinations,  first,  of  Bessel,  and 
more  recently,  of  Clarke,  in  their  works  on  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  Here,  then,  it  behoves  to  make  sure  of  the  fact  in  the  first 
place  by  the  most  precise  measurements ;  then  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  anomaly  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  then  perhaps, 
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by  recourse  to  extended  levelling  combined  with  inquiry  into 
the  subsurface  conditions,  to  reach  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  anomaly  is  represented  by  the  configuration 
of  the  actual  surface-strata.     Under  instructions  from  head- 

Juarters,  Prof.  Schweizer,  the  director  of  the  observatory  at 
loscow,  has  for  several  years  been  occupied  with  the  first 
of  these  duties,  and  we  may  shortly  expect  a  publication  of 
the  desired  results.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  these  operations, 
interesting  as  they  are,  do  not  progress,  on  account  of  insufii- 
cient  means,  witn  either  the  accuracy  or  the  rapidity  which 
their  importance  would  seem  to  demand. 

Another  striking  anomaly  seemed  a  few  years  a^o  to  be  de- 
tected on  the  shores  of  the  Ladoga  Sea,  at  me  town  of 
Navoya-Ladoga,  the  longitude  of  which,  deduced  geodetically, 
difiered  notably  from  me  astronomically  determined  value. 
The  attention  of  the  Pulkova  Observatory  was  consequently 
directed  to  this  point  particularly,  by  reason  of  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  difference,  however,  has  been  found  much  less 
by  more  recent  determinations,  which  have  shown  that  the 
former  result  was  to  a  great  extent  due,  partly  to  errors  of 
observation,  and  partly  to  numerical  errors  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  longitude-difference.  What  still  remains  as 
the  apparent  local  attraction  at  Novaya-Ladoga  is  neverthe- 
less in  excess  of  the  average,  being  as  much  as  0*7  second  of 
longitude,  which  in  lat.  60^  corresponds  to  5  seconds  of  a 
great  circle.  It  is  not  large  enough,  however,  to  demand  a 
special  investigation  in  this  quarter. 

Dollen  has  also  brought  clearljr  before  us  that  reliable 
grounds  for  a  decision  as  to  the  relation  between  local  attraction 
and  crust-conformation  can  only  be  acquired  by  levelling 
when  it  is  of  great  extent.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
Bussia,  where  the  irregularities  are  as  a  rule  individually  in- 
significant ;  the  general  elevation  or  depression  of  the  land 
being,  on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  directions  very  considerable. 
It  follows  that  if  we  desire  to  make  real  progress  in  Bussia 
in  this  direction,  it  becomes  essential  to  aetermine  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  land  over  as  wide  an  extent  as  possible,  by 
means  of  a  system  of  connected  levels.  It  is  known  to  the 
Academy  that  the  prosecution  of  such  a  general  scheme  of 
levels  has  been  proposed  by  the  Grovemment  to  the  chief  Ob- 
servatory, for  other  and  more  immediately  practical  reasons  ; 
and  various  preliminary  inauiries  have  already  been  instituted 
with  a  view  to  ways  and  means  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Should  this  design,  as  we  hope,  be  shortly  put  into  execution, 
geology  will  certainly  gain  thereby  a  large  body  of  material. 

Before  we  bring  to  an  end  this  our  judgment  upon  the 
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proposition  of  (Jen.  Schubert  we  think  it  nndesirable  to  pass  in 
complete  silence  over  one  point,  which,  though  it  does  not 
belong  directly  to  the  subject,  yet  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
demands  some  explanation.  We  refer  to  the  statement,  fre- 
quently occurring  both  in  General  Schubert's  essay  in  the 
Astronomische  Ifachrichten  and  in  his  communication  to  the 
Academy,  that  it  is  to  Airy  that  the  English  arc  owes  its  pre- 
eminent position  as  marking  an  epoch  in  geodesy,  through 
the  application  by  him  of  the  before-mentioned  corrections  to 
individual  latitudes.  This  statement  seems  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation  ;  for  in  the  account  of  the  English  arc  we 
find  nothing  which  can  be  regarded  as  in  favour  of  this  state- 
ment, but  rather  the  contrary.  The  only  occasion  on  which 
Airy's  name  occurs  in  that  work  in  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigations of  local  attraction  is  in  the  mention  of  his 
ingenious  speculation  by  which  he  seeks  to  explain  the  pheno- 
menon that  the  Himalayas  exert  no  sensible  influence  upon 
the  plumb-line  at  the  neighbouring  stations  of  the  Indian  arc. 
This  speculation  alone  should  have  sufficed  to  prove  that  Airy 
did  not  approve  of  the  application  generally  and  unconditionally 
of  such  corrections,  i  have  moreover  had  the  opportunity, 
partly  by  letter  and  partly  by  oral  communication,  of  learning 
what  are  Airy's  views  on  this  point ;  and  think  myself  entitled 
to  say  that  that  distinguished  philosopher  is  in  agreement  with 
me  in  the  opinion  that  such  correction  of  latitudes  in  general 
must  be  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  geodetical  purpose,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  certainly  does  not  ignore  the  bearinff  which 
such  investigations  must  have  upon  geological  studies.  If 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  said  English  work  which  could 
suggest  the  thought  that  Airy  was  directly  concerned  in  it, 
it  would  be  the  careful,  circumspect,  and,  in  a  word,  mas- 
terly treatment  of  the  geodetic  material ;  but  for  the  credit  of 
this  too.  Airy,  as  I  know  from  his  own  lips,  waives  all  claim : 
it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  authors  named  upon  the  title-page 
— ^to  the  present  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Sir  Henry 
James,  and  to  his  distinguished  Assistant,  Captam  Clarke. 

XL  VI.  Certain  Dimensional  Properties  of  Matter  in  tlie  Gaseous 
State.  An  Answer  to  Mr.  George  Francis  Fitzgerald.  By 
Professor  Osborne  Reynolds,  F.R.S* 

IN  the  February  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
there  appeared  a  paper  by  Mr.   Fitzgerald,  in  which 
he  criticised  my  paper  "  On  certain  Dimensional  Properties 
of  Matter  in  tne  Gaseous  State,"  Philosophical  Transactions 
*  Commonicated  by  the  Author. 
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of  the  Boyal  Sociehr,  1879.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  courteously  put 
his  remarks  in  the  n)rm  of  questions,  expressing  the  hope  that 
I  would  answer  them.  I  was  prevented  by  oflier  work  from 
preparing  any  thing  in  time  for  insertion  in  the  April  number ; 
but  I  now  ask  your  space  for  a  few  remarks. 

The  objections  taken  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  my  work  may  be 
summed  up  as  three : — 

(1)  That  by  dividing  space  into  eight  regions  I  have  adopted 
a  method  which  is  at  once  inelegant  and  unnecessarily  elabo- 
rate. 

(2)  That  I  have  omitted  terms  which,  if  retained,  would 
have  altered  the  results. 

(3^  That  I  have  changed  my  views  and  adopted  the  theory 
whicn  I  had  previously  combated. 

To  all  these  accusations  I  would  most  emphatically  plead 
not  guilty.  And  I  would  further  suggest,  in  explanation  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald^s  difficulty,  (1)  that  he  has  not  paid  equal 
attention  to  all  parts  of  my  paper,  but  has  rather  confined  his 
attention  to  those  parts  wnich  relate  to  the  phenomena  of  im- 
pulsion, in  which  ne  seems  to  be  especially  interested,  and 
that  thus  he  has  failed  to  see  that,  in  order  to  obtain  any 
results  whatever  for  transpiration,  the  division  of  space  into 
regions  is  necessary ;  and  (2)  that  in  his  anxiety  to  find  a  dif- 
ferent result  in  the  case  of  impulsion  from  that  which  I  had 
obtained,  he  has  failed  to  perceive  that  the  terms  which  I  have 
neglected,  and  of  which  he  instances  one  as  disproving  my 
conclusion,  are  of  a  distinctly  smaller  order  of  magnitude  than 
those  which  appear  in  my  result. 

As  regards,  then,  the  charge  of  inelegance,  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  not  for  one  moment  have  urged  it  had  he 
not  thought  that  the  particular  step  to  which  he  objects  might 
be  replaced  by  some  other  known  method.  One  might  as  well 
abuse  David  because  he  used  a  stone  and  slings  as  object  to  the 
inelegance  of  a  mathematical  method  by  which  alone  true 
results  have  been  obtained.  Of  course  I  do  not  for  one  mo- 
ment defend  my  method  as  being  elegant,  nor  should  I  have 
noticed  this  remark  were  it  not  that,  taken  together  with  the 
more  definite  criticism  to  the  same  effect,  it  shows  conclusively 
that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  failed  to  notice  the  gist  of  the  greater 
portion  of  my  paper — that  he  has  failed  to  notice  one  of  the 
most  important  terms  in  the  equation  of  transpiration  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  term  enters.  In  the  paragraph  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  of  page  104  he  says,  "  With  the  sjTnboIs 
and  notation  I  have  no  fault  to  find ;  but  I  must  enter  a  pro- 
test against  his  elaborate  and  totally  unnecessary  division  of 
space  into  eight  regions.     He  might  have  perfectly  well  calcu- 
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lated  equations  (43)  to  (47)  without  rendering  a  difficult  sub* 
ject  tenfold  as  elaborate  as  was  necessary/'  And  then  he  goes 
on  to  show  how  I  might  have  obtained  equations  for  the  ag- 
gregate results  at  one  integration.  Clearly^  then,  he  has  seen 
no  object  in  my  division  of  space  into  regions,  and  is  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  it  except  as  mere  clumsiness  in  the  integrations. 
Had  he,  however,  looked  closer,  or  even  been  careful  to  be 
accumte  in  his  statement,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  two 
equations  (44),  which  are  among  those  to  which  he  refers, 
only  apply  to  the  partial  groups  for  which  u  is  respectively 
positive  and  negative,  and  that  they  contain  a  term  which 
apparently  disappears  if  the  respective  members  of  the  two 
equations  be  added ;  and  he  womd  have  seen  that  the  same 
tmng  is  true  of  equations  (45)*,  which  hold  only  for  croups 
for  which  v  is  respectively  positive  and  negative,  and  from 
which  two  terms  disappear  when  the  results  are  added.  Now 
these  terms,  which  are  the  first  and  second,  are  sufficiently 
obvious  in  the  partial  equations,  whereas  they  do  not  appear  at 
all  if  the  integration  be  extended  to  both  groups ;  and  if  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  had  followed  the  next  articles  (8d)  and  (84),  he 
would  have  seen  why  these  terms  are  important.  To  ignore 
these  two  articles  is  to  ignore  the  method  by  which  the  results 
for  transpiration  are  obtained;  and  these  results  were  the  main 
purpose  of  the  preliminary  work  in  the  paper. 

To  obtain  any  results  at  all  for  transpiration,  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  space  into  two  regions,  or  else  to  consider  the  mean 
range  s  as  function  of  the  position  of  the  point  and  disconti- 
nuous at  the  solid  boundaries ;  and  by  the  latter  method  the 
determination  of  the  form  of  the  function  requires  that  space 
should  be  divided.  The  results  depend  entirely  on  the  terms 
which,  when  s  is  constant,  disappear  in  the  complete  integra- 
tion, but  which,  if  difierent  arbitrary  values  are  assigned  to  * 
for  the  different  regions,  do  not  cancel  when  the  partial  inte- 
grals are  added.  No  result  whatever  is  obtained  by  complete 
mtegration  ifs  be  constant ;  and  although  Mr.  Fitzgerald  does 
not  seem  to  have  noticed  it,  the  late  Professor  Maxwell  fol- 

*  The  partial  equations  (46) : — 

poU  _     8     dpmXJ «_  dp»^ «_  dpttV 


'   ^      ^        2^n     2^n    dy        ^  dx       2V 


dx 


^   ^      ^        2s/n      2Vi^    dy    ^  2n  dx       2^i    dx  ' 
The  equation  obtained  by  complete  integration : — 
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lowed  me  in  dividing  space  into  two  regions  at  the  bounding 
surfaces,  calling  the  two  groups  the  absorbed  and  evaporated 
gas.  But  without  the  use  of  arbitrary  coefiScients  he  had  no 
means  of  dealing  with  the  variable  condition  of  his  gas,  except 
by  assuming  that  the  same  distribution  holds  in  both  groups 
at  all  points.  To  meet  this  assumption  (which,  he  points  out  at 
the  top  of  page  253*,  is  improbable)  he  had  further  to  assume 
a  highly  complex  and  improbable  condition  of  surface  ;  and  the 
result  is  that  the  equation  he  obtains  (77)  is  short  of  the  most 
important  term.  This  term  is  that  which  gives  the  result  when 
the  tubes  are  small  compared  with  s  ;  and  as  this  is  the  only 
case  in  which  the  results  are  appreciable,  when  Maxwell  came 
to  apply  his  equation  to  an  actual  case  there  was  no  sensible 
result. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  also  began  by  considering  space  as 
divided  only  at  the  bounding  surmce,  and,  assuming  the  distri- 
bution in  the  two  groups  the  same,  integrated  for  the  complete 
space  ;  and  the  result  1  then  obtained  was  precisely  the  same  in 
form  as  that  subsequently  obtained  by  Maxwell.  These  results 
correspond  with  the  experimental  results  for  a  tube  whose  diame- 
ter is  large  compared  with  s — called  by  Graham  transpiration  i 
but  they  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  law  which  Graham 
found  to  hold  when  he  used  a  fine  graphite  plug,  and  which  I 
have  shown  to  hold  also  with  coarse  stucco  plugs  when  the 
gas  is  sufficiently  rare,  viz.  that  the  times  of  transpiration  of 
equal  volumes  of  different  gases  are  proportional  to  the  square 
roots  of  the  atomic  weights.  Graham  had  considered  this 
law  as  depending  on  the  fineness  of  the  pores  of  the  plug,  and 
had  suggested  &at  the  action  then  resembled  that  of  effusion 
through  a  small  aperture  in  a  thin  plate,  rather  than  transpi- 
ration through  a  tube  of  uniform  bore ;  and  this  is  the  assump- 
tion which  Maxwell  falls  back  upon  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence between  his  calculated  results  and  those  of  experiment. 
That  I  did  not  do  the  same  was  owing  to  my  having,  by  rea- 
soning ab  initio  J  after  the  manner  explained  in  the  analogy  of 
the  batteries,  in  the  very  first  instance  found  that  the  law  of 
the  square  roots  of  the  atomic  weights  must  hold  in  a  tube 
whenever  the  gas  was  so  rare  that  the  molecules  ranged  from 
side  to  side  without  encounter,  and  to  my  having  proved  by 
experiment  that  both  laws  might  be  obtamed  with  the  same 
plug  by  changing  the  density  of  the  gas.  It  was  thus  clear 
to  me  that  some  term  had  been  omitted  in  mv  equation  ;  and 
after  a  long  search  it  was  found  that,  though  the  term  vanished 
in  the  complete  integral,  it  appeared  in  flie  partial  integrals 
when  space  was  divided  into  regions,  and  that,  as  the  values 

♦  "  On  Stresses  in  Karefied  Gases,"  Appendix,  p.  249,  Phil.  Trans.  1879. 
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of  8  were  obviously  different  in  the  different  regions,  the 
assumptions  on  which  the  complete  integral  had  been  obtained 
were  clearly  at  fault.  The  further  division  into  eight  regions 
was  not  only  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  but  that  all  the  other 
terms  which  enter  into  the  partial  integrals  might  be  examined^ 
and  as  being  necessary  in  particular  cases — as,  for  instance,  in 
that  of  a  round  tube,  which  is  also  treated  of  in  the  paper. 

Having  thus  shown  that,  however  elaborate  and  inelegant, 
the  division  of  space  into  regions  is  essential,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  defend  it  on  other  grounds.  But  I  may  remark,  by  the 
way,  that  such  a  division  does  tend  greatly  to  simplify  the 
consideration  of  motion.  This,  I  think,  is  proved  by  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  north,  east,  south,  west,  zenith,  and  nadir. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  foregoing  point, 
as  the  misconception  of  this  point  is  fundamental  to  all  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  criticism.     The  rest  I  may  answer  shortly. 

With  regard  to  Professor  Maxwell's  remarks  on  my  paper, 
and  his  own  work  on  the  same  problem,  of  course  the  sad  cir- 
cumstance of  his  death  occurring,  so  that  this  was  about  the 
last  work  he  did,  renders  it  very  difficult  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  with  reference  to  what  I  have  already  said,  and  in 
explanation  of  the  apparently  imperfect  idea  at  which  he 
arrived  as  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  my  method,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  before  writing  his  own  paper.  Professor  Maxwell 
had  only  seen  my  paper  in  manuscript  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  first  sent  in  to  the  Royal  Society,  when  the  pre- 
liminary part  was  very  much  compressed,  and,  as  I  fear,  some- 
what vaguely  stated,  besides  being  founded  on  different  assump- 
tions from  tlie  present.  Without  entering  further  upon  this 
now,  I  may  refer  to  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Prof.  Stokes 
after  seeing  an  early  copy  of  Prof.  Maxwell's  paper,  and  before 
I  was  aware  of  his  illness,  which  letter  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  April  1880, 
p.  300. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  asked  me  for  an  explanation  of  the 
system  on  which  certain  terms  are  retained  and  others  neg- 
lected. This  is  difficult  to  give  in  a  few  words  ;  but  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
paper.  It  seems  tQ  me  that  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
has  found  must  have  arisen  from  his  having  adopted  the 
hitherto  vague  way  of  looking  at  the  mean  path  of  a  particle 
(or  in  this  case  the  mean  range)  as  a  small  quantity,  without 
strictly  inquiring  as  compared  with  what  it  is  small.  In  my 
paper,  8  is  nowhere  to  be  regarded  as  small  except  in  cases 
where  it  comes  into  direct  comparison  with  some  definitely 

larger  quantity.    The  small  factors  are  — ,  -  t-,  and  -  -r-l 
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the  sqnares  of  such  quantities  being  consistently  neglected. 

9^  (Pa 
Such  factors  as  —  -r-^  and  variations  of  higher  order  are  zero 

in  the  case  of  transpiration,  but  in  the  case  of  impulsion  they 
are  of  the  same  order  as  the  results.  But  the  retention  of  sucn 
terms  in  equations  (42)  to  (48),  or  in  the  fundamental  theorem, 

would  only  give  rise  in  the  results  to  such  terms  as  —  -r-^;  so 

that  as  long  as  ^  is  small  compared  with  r  no  error  can  have 
arisen  from  the  neglect  of  these  terms.  And  this  is  the  only 
case  to  which  these  results  have  been  applied,  the  extreme 
case  where  8  is  lar^e  compared  with  r  having  been  dealt  with 
by  a  special  method  which  gives  rigorous  results.     In  the  first 

instance,  all  terms  of  the  second  order  such  as  —  ^-s  were 

retained ;  and  it  was  only  after  it  was  found  that  these  did  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  results  as  a  first  approximation  that  they 
were  neglected.  The  terms  I  have  neglected  are,  as  far  as  I 
perceive,  the  same  as  those  neglected  by  Professor  Maxwell ; 
and  such  was  the  care  taken  in  this  matter  (which  is  of  funda- 
mental importance)  that  I  am  very  confident  that  there  is  no 
mistake.  On  the  other  hand^  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  can  have  failed  to  see  that  the  residual  term, 
which  he  instances  as  showing  that  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that 
my  equations  show  that  there  is  no  force  in  the  case  of  parallel 
flow,  is  distinctly  of  the  second  order  of  small  quantities.  But 
even  to  this  term  he  has  no  right ;  for  in  order  to  obtain  results 
to  such  an  order  the  variations  ots  would  have  to  be  considered. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  of  opinion  that  the  parallel  flow 
of  heat  does  cause  stresses  in  the  gas,  and  that  he  has  been  trying 
to  find  that  I  have  not  disproved  the  possibility  of  such  stresses. 
If  he  confines  his  attention  to  stresses  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  those  now  shown  to  exist  in  the  case  of  conver- 
ging or  diverging  flow,  he  will  find  that  both  Professor  Max- 
well and  I  have  proved  the  impossibility  of  their  existence ; 
but  if  he  goes,  as  he  appears  unwittingly  to  have  done,  to  a 
higher  order  of  small  quantities,  then  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
except  that  he  has  no  inconsiderable  task  before  him. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  charge  of  having  changed  my  views 
and  having  adopted  a  theory  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  which  I  had  been  previously  combating,  I  can  only  say 
that  against  no  theory  have  I  said  a  word  of  which  I  do  not 
maintain  the  truth.  I  have  never  asserted  that  the  variation 
of  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  heat,  which  I  have 
consistently  maintained  to  be  necessary  to  the  production  of 
the  phenomena  of  impulsion,  may  not  be  attended  by  a  difiPer- 
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ence  of  pressure  in  different  directions ;  and,  of  conrse,  I  have 
known  that  snch  most  be  the  case  since  the  time  that  I  have 
seen  and  proved  by  experiment  that  this  direct  variation  of  the 
pressure  aepends  on  the  convergence  of  the  lines  of  flow,  which 
was  before  the  letter  referred  to  appeared  in  ^  Nature.'     But 
what  I  have  consistentlv  maintained  is,  that  a  difference  of 
pressure  in  different  directions  (t.  e.  parallel  and  normal  to 
the  hot  and  cold  surface)  will  not  explain  the  experimental 
results ;  and  this  was  the  theory  advanced  in  opposition  to 
mine,  and  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  still  seems  inclined  to  defend. 
I  am  asked  to  mention  the  result  which  is  referred  to  in  art.  54. 
I  can  only  point  to  every  phenomenon  of  the  radiometer;  for 
there  the  gas  between  the  hot  and  cold  surfaces  always  main- 
tains a  ^eater  pressure  on  the  hot  than  on  the  cold  plate — a 
result  which  is  fully  explained  in  art.  129,  as  the  consequence 
of  the  divergence  of  the  lines  of  flow  from  the  hot  plate  and 
their  convergence  onto  the  cold  plate,  shown  in  fig.  13.     If 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  only  study  tne  phenomena,  he  will  see 
that  it  is  ne  who  has  misapprehended  the  entire  problem.     He 
says  a  difference  of  pressure  in  different  directions  might  tend 
to  cause  the  plates  to  recede  from  each  other.     Obviously  it 
would  ;  but  then  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the 
plates  do  so  tend  to  recede,  while  they  actually  move  in  the 
same  direction,  the  cold  plate  following  the  hot.     Hence  no 
force  merely  causing  them  to  separate  can  explain  the  pheno- 
mena.   I  have  pointed  this  out  over  and  over  again,  and  now, 
so  far  from  having  changed  mv  views,  I  have  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  again.     I  will  take  a  simple  case — ^a  light  mill 
with  two  equal  radial  vanes  in  the  same  plane,  and  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  pivot,  one  black  and  one  white.     Let  the 
light  be  placed  exactly  opposite  the  vanes,  and  let  the  vanes 
be  at  rest.    Also  let  the  surface  of  the  vessel  and  the  gas 
be  generaDy  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  vanes.     If,  then, 
the  force  were  only  such  as  tends  to  separate  the  hot  and 
cold  surfaces,  there  would  be  exactly  the  same  force  between 
the  comparatively  hot  black   vane  and  the  colder  glass  as 
between  the  comparatively  hotter  glass  and  the  colder  white 
vane  ;  for  there  are  the  same  differences  of  temperature  ;  and 
therefore  the  forces  on  the  two  vanes  would  tend  to  turn  the 
mill  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  mill  would  remain  at  rest, 
instead  of  whirling  round  as  it  actually  does.     That  the  flow 
of  heat  caused  the  surfaces  to  follow  each  other  was  proved 
from  the  first  by  the  experiments ;  and  that  there  is  no  force 
causing  the  surfaces  to  separate  of  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude as  the  force  which  causes  them  to  follow  is  now  proved 
by  the  kinetic  theory. 
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I  think  that  now  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  reconsider  his  protest 
against  §  53 ;  for  while  maintaining,  on  the  one  hand,  a  theory 
fundamentally  different  horn,  that  in  my  paper,  he  can  hardly 
maintain,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  no  such  theories,  and 
that  they  have  not  fonnd  supporters.  But,  in  truth,  the 
remark  m  art.  53  was  not  applied  to  the  theory  which  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  seems  to  be  supporting  ;  and  as  I  am  sure  that  he 
is  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  tne  phenomena  of  the  radio- 
meter take  place  in  an  absolute  vacuuniy  or  are  due  to  the 
same  caitse  as  gravitationj  I  am  sure  that  he  will  not  wish  to 
stand  sponsor  to  all  the  theories  set  forth  since  1874. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  one  word  in  acknowledgment  of 
those  remarks  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  paper  that  were  the  reverse 
of  critical,  and  to  confess  mat  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  satis- 
faction to  have  found  a  reader  of  Mr.*  Fitzgerald's  knowledge 
and  acumen. 

Owens  College, 

March  24, 1881. 

XL VII.  An  IntegTating-Machine. 

By  C.  V.  Boys,  Assoc.  Royal  School  of  Mines.* 

[Plate  Vm.] 

ALL  the  integrating-machines  hitherto  made  of  which  I 
can  find  any  record  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  : — 
one,  of  which  Amsler's  beautiful  instrument  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative, depending  on  the  revolution  of  a  disk  which  partly 
rolls  and  partly  slides  on  the  paper ;  the  other,  comprising 
all  the  remaining  machines,  depending  on  the  varying  dia- 
meters of  the  parts  of  a  rolling  svstem.  As  this  subject  has 
been  treated  so  recentiy  by  Mr.  Merrifield  in  his  "  Report  on 
the  Present  State  of  Knowledge  of  the  Application  of  Qua- 
dratures and  Interpolation  to  Actual  Data,"  read  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  at  Swansea,  1880,  in  which  he 
briefly  describes  previous  machines  and  refers  to  the  papers 
in  which  a  fall  description  may  be  found,  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  say  more  concerning  them,  except  that  none  of 
them  do  their  work  by  the  method  of  the  matnematician,  but 
in  their  own  way.  Tne  machine,  however,  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  Physical  Society 
is  an  exact  mechanical  translation  of  the  mathematical  method 
of  integrating  y  Ap,  and  thus  forms  a  third  type  of  instrument. 
The  mathematical  rule  may  be  described  in  words  as  fol- 
lows:— Required  the  area  between  a  curve,  the  axis  of  a,  and 
two  ordinates.     It  is  necessary  to  draw  a  new  curve  such  that 

*  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society,  having  been  read  at  the 
Meeting  on  February  26. 
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its  steepness,  as  measured  by  the  tangent  of  the  inclination,  for 
any  vatue  of  a  may  be  proportional  to  the  ordinate  of  the 

fiyen  conre  for  the  same  vaine  of  a.     The  oBceni  then  made 
y  the  new  curve  in  passing  from  one  ordinate  to  the  other  is 
a  measure  of  the  area  reauired. 

On  Plate  VIII.  is  a  plan  and  side  elevation  of  a  model  of 
the  instrument  made  merely  to  test  the  idea :  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  details  is  not  altogether  convenient.  The  frame- 
work is  a  kind  of  T-square  carrying  a  fixed  centre  B,  which 
moves  along  the  axis  of  a  of  the  given  curve  ;  a  rod  passing 
always  through  B  carries  a  pointer  A,  which  is  constrained  to 
move  in  the  vertical  line  ee  o{  the  T-square  ;  A  then  can  be 
made  to  follow  any  given  curve.  The  distance  of  B  from  the 
edge  €€18  constant ;  call  it  k  :  therefore  the  inclination  of  the 
rod  AB  is  such  that  its  tangent  is  equal  to  the  ordinate  of  the 
given  curve  divided  by  k ;  fiat  is,  the  tangent  of  the  inclination 
is  proportional  to  the  ordinate  ;  therefore,  as  the  instrument  is 
movea  over  the  paper,  AB  has  always  the  inclination  of  the 
required  curve. 

The  part  of  the  instrument  that  draws  the  curve  is  a  three- 
wheeled  cart  of  lead  whose  front  wheel  F  is  mounted,  not  as 
a  castor,  but  like  the  steering-wheel  of  a  bicycle.  When  such 
a  cart  is  moved,  the  front  wheel  F  can  only  move  in  the 
direction  of  its  own  plane,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the 
cart ;  if,  therefore,  the  cart  is  so  moved  that  F  is  always  in 
the  line  €  €  and  at  the  same  time  has  its  plane  parallel  to  the 
rod  A  B,  then  F  must  necessarily  describe  the  required  curve; 
and  if  it  is  made  to  pass  over  a  sheet  of  black  tracing-paper, 
the  required  curve  will  be  drawn. 

The  upper  end  of  the  T-square  is  raised  above  the  paper, 
and  forms  a  bridge,  under  which  the  cart  travels.  There  is  a 
longitudinal  slot  in  this  bridge,  in  which  lies  a  horizontal 
wheel,  carried  by  that  part  of  the  cart  corresponding  to  the 
head  of  a  bicycle ;  by  this  means  the  horizontal  movement 
communicated  to  the  front  wheel  of  the  cart  by  the  bridge  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  pointer  A ;  at  the  same  time  the  cart  is 
free  to  move  vertically.  It  only  remains  to  describe  the 
mechanism  which  causes  the  plane  of  the  front  wheel  of  the 
cart  to  be  always  parallel  to  A  B.  For  this  purpose  I  make 
use  of  the  principle  of  the  epicydic  train.  If  three  equal  wheels 
are  mounted  on  an  arm,  with  their  p.     , 

centres  in  a  straight  line  and  their  ^' 

edges  in  contact,  any  motion  may 
be  given  to  the  arm  or  to  the  first  | 
wheel,  a,  yet  lines  on  the  first  and 
last  wheels,  a  and  b,  if  ever  paraUel, 
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will  always  be  so.     Instead  of  the  middle  wheel  an  open  band 
may  connect  the  two  outside  wheels,  with  the  same  result.     In 
the  same  way  another  arm  may  carry  a  third  wheel,  Cy  con- 
nected with  6  by  an  open  j^  2 
band,  as  shown ;  then  what- 
ever  motion  is  given  to  the 
wheel  a  or  to  the  arms,  lines 
on  a  and  c,  if  ever  p£u*allel, 
will  always  be  so.     To  apply 
this  principle  the  wheel  a  is 
mounted  on  the  fixed  centre 
B,  and  its  rotation  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  rod  A  B.     A 
pair  of  arms  hinged  at  H 
connect  B  with  that  part  of 
the  cart   corresponding   to 
the  head  of  a  bicycle,  while 
the  handles  are  replaced  by  the  wheel  c ;  the  wheel  b  is  mounted 
on  the  hin^e  H,  and  a  single  band  goes  round  all  three 
wheels,  as  shown.     The  wheel  b  and  the  arm's  are  balanced 
about  B  by  the  counterpoise  W.     Thus,  as  A  traces  out  any 
given  curve,  the  front  wheel  of  the  cart  has  its  plane  always 
parallel  to  A  B  ;  and  as  the  connexion  between  the  cart  and 
fe  in  no  way  interferes  with  its  vertical  motion,  the  front 
wheel  must  describe  the  required  curve.     As  the  ascent  in 

this  curve  is  equal  to  -y-  1  y  dxy  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to 

measure  the  ascent,  multiply  by  A,  and  the  product  is  the 
area  required.  If  A  is  taken  round  any  closed  curve,  the 
ascent  can  be  measured  immediately  by  a  rule  and  multiplied 
by  A;  as  before. 

In  the  instrument  shown,  k  can  be  made  either  one,  two, 

three,  9r,  or  -^  inches.     If  the  one-inch  constant  is  used,  the 

inclination  of  the  rod  A  B  is  with  lar^e  ordinates  so  great  and 
the  motion  of  the  cart  so  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  pushed,  that  there  is  danger  of  its  being  upset. 
This  diflSculty  is  in  great  measure  avoided  by  inclinmg  the 
board  in  the  direction  e  e ;  and  then,  as  the  inclination  of 
A  B  becomes  greater  and  the  power  of  the  instrument  to  drive 
the  cart  becomes  less,  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  cart  in- 
creases, and  it  can  be  moved  with  equal  ease  in  all  directions. 
As  the  model  works  exceedingly  well,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  carefully-made  machine  would  give  results  as  accurate  as 
any  other  planimeter.  As  an  aid  in  teaching  physics  to 
pupils  not  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  integral  odculus. 
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and  in  illnstrating  those  principles  themselves^  I  think  it  would 
be  found  of  very  great  value.  To  justify  myself  for  bringing 
a  subject  purely  mathematical  before  this  Sodeiy,  I  will  briefly 
give  a  few  examples  of  its  use.     For  simpliciiy's  sake  let  £=:  1. 

If  A  is  movea  along  the  axis  of  x  (that  is,  ^=0),  the  cart 
draws  a  horizontal  line,  the  ascent  is  nothing,  and  the  area  is 
nothing.  By  this  means  any  want  of  parallelism  between 
the  front  wheel  F  and  AB  can  be  detects  and  set  right  (see 
Plate  Vm.  fig.  1). 

If  A  is  moved  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  (that  is, 
^=c),  the  cart  draws  the  straight  line  y^cxi  that  is,  the 
inclination  is  constant,  showing  mat  area  is  passed  over  uni- 
formljr  (see  Plate  VIII.  fig.  1). 

If  A  is  moved  along  an  inclined  straight  line  y=cx,  the 

asS^  

cart  draws  the  parabola  y=  -5-  (see  Plate  VIII.  fig.  2).    This 

is  the  path  of  a  projectile  :  and  the  machine  proves  that  it 
must  be  so ;  for  taking  abscissae  as  time,  the  curve  repre- 
senting the  velocity  of  falling  is  an  inclined  straight  line,  wnile 
the  space  fallen  in  any  time,  being  measured  by  the  area 
between  the  inclined  line  and  the  axis  of  ^  up  to  that  point,  is 
found  by  the  cart;  and  as  the  horizontal  movement  is  propor- 
tional to  the  time,  iJ^e  curve  drawn  by  the  cart  is  the  patn  of 
a  projectile. 

If  A  is  moved  along  the  curve  y  =  -x;  ^  curve  representing 

X 

attraction,  the  cart  draws  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  showing 
that  potential  varies  inversely  as  distance.  As  abscissae  are 
distances  and  ordinates  forces,  it  is  plain  that  the  work  done  by 
an  attracting  body  in  bringing  a  unit  from  an  infinite  dis- 
tance up  to  a  point  (that  is,  the  potential  at  that  point)  is 
measured  by  the  area  oetween  the  curve,  the  axis  of  x^  and 
the  ordinate  at  that  point ;  and  as  in  finding  this  area  the 
machine  draws  a  rectangular  hyperbola  in  which,  of  course, 
y  varies  inversely  as  x^  it  proves  that  potential  varies  inversely 
as  distance  (see  Plate  VIII.  fig.  3). 

If  A  is  moved  along  the  logarithmic  curve  y=^,  the  cart 
draws   an   identical   curve  ;    and  this   it  should  do,    since 

—  crse'  (see  Plate  VIII.  fig.  4).     Since  the  pointer  A  and 

the  cart  describe  identical  curves,  it  is  plain  that  their  distance 
asunder  is  constant ;  if,  therefore,  these  two  are  connected  by 
a  link,  and  then  the  machine  is  started  on  the  axis  of  .r,  they 
will  each  describe  a  horizontal  line.  But  this  will  be  an  un- 
stable motion ;  for  if  they  depart  ever  so  little  from  horizontal 
PAtZ.  Mag.  8.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  69.  May  1881.  20 
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motion,  thej  will  turn  aside  faster  and  faster,  the  cart  pulling 
the  pointer  and  the  pointer  directing  the  cart,  and  thus  origi- 
nate the  logarithmic  curve. 

If  A  is  moved  along  a  wave-line  symmetrically  placed  with 
respect  to  the  axis  of  or,  the  cart  draws  another  wave-line  a 
quarter  of  a  wave-length  behind  the  first  in  point  of  time.  If 
the  first  line  represents  the  varying  strength  of  an  induced 
electrical  current,  the  second  shows  the  nature  of  the  primary 
that  would   give   rise  to  such  a  current  (see  Plate  VIIl. 

fig-5)- 

Fig.  6  shows  the  application  of  the  machine  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  area  of  a  closed  curve. 

The  iTiIes  for  finding  maxima  and  minima  and  points  of 
inflexion  are  rendered  obvious  by  manipulating  the  machine. 
By  no  means  can  the  cart  be  ma!de  to  trace  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum  unless  the  pointer  A  a*088  the  axis  of  x ;  nor  can 
it  pass  a  point  of  inflexion  unless  A  pass  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum. 

An  indefinite  integral  requires  the  addition  of  a  constant ; 
but  on  integrating  Detween  limits  this  constant  goes  out. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  cart  may  be  started  on 
any  level  on  the  board,  but  the  ascent  made  is  the  same. 

iNot  only  does  the  machine  integrate  y  da?,  but  if  the  plane 

of  the  front  wheel  of  the  cart  is  set  at  right  angles  instead  of 

dx 
parallel  to  AB,  then  the  cart  finds  the  integral  of  —^  and  thus 

solves^  problems  such,  for  instance,  as  the  time  occupied  by  a 
body  in  moving  along  a  path  when  the  law  of  the  velocity  at 
difierent  parts  is  known.  This  is  evidently  true ;  for  if  a  line 
be  drawn  perpendicularly  to  AB  through  B,  it  will  cut  ^  ^  at 

a  point  distant  from  the  axis  of  x  by  an  amount  equal  to  — , 

and  therefore  its  inclination  is  such  that  its  tangent  is  equal  to 

—     As  the  cart  travels  down  instead  of  up  for  positive  values 

of  y,  its  descent  instead  of  its  ascent  must  be  taken. 

Some  modifications  in  the  instrument  would  enable  it  to 
integrate  r^dx  or  y^dx  ;  it  could  also  be  made  to  integrate 
the  product  of  two  or  more  functions.  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
into  details  with  regard  to  these  extensions  of  the  machine, 
but  merely  to  explain  the  principle  that  would  be  employed. 
As  before,  let  A=l.  To  integrate  y'ctethe  rod  AB  would 
be  rM)laced  bv  a  T,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  head  of  this 
would  obviously  cut  the  axis  of  x  in  advance  of  the  edge  e  e 
by  an  amount  equal  to  y*.  Let  a  rod  pass  through  this 
point  of  intersection  and  tbrough  a  point  on  e  e  distant  from  the 
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axis  of  J7  by  an  amount  equal  ixykotly  then  the  angle  between 
this  rod  and  e  6  is  such  that  its  tangent  is  equal  to  y^i  and  if 
the  plane  of  the  front  wheel  of  the  cart  be  kept  at  right  angles 
to  this  rod;  the  cart  will  integrate  j/^dx* 

To  integrate  j/^dx  the  second  rod  would  be  kept  parallel 
to  A  B;  and  the  point  where  it  cut  e  e  would  be  distant  from 
the  axis  of  ^  by  an  amount  equal  to  y'  •  If  then  the 
plane  of  the  front  wheel  of  the  cart  were  kept  parallel  to  the 
line  connecting  this  point  with  B^  as  shown  oy  the  dotted 

Fig.  8. 


lines  in  fig.  3,  the  machine  would  integrate  y*dx.  In  these 
caseS;  as  m  the  integration  of  products,  it  would  be  well  to 
make  k  so  large  that  the  ordinates  should  never  much  ex- 
ceed it. 

To  integrate  the  product  of  two  functions — ^that  is,  to  find 
^<f>a;  '^xcUsy  the  two  curves  y=^a?  and  y^y^x  would  have  to  be 
drawn  about  two  axes  of  Xy  one  above  the  other,  and  two 
tracing-points,  each  on  the  line  e  e,  would  follow  tlie  curves. 
The  fixed  centre  B  would  pass  over  the  lower  axis  of  x ;  but 
the  epicyclic  connexion,  instead  of  joining  B  with  the  cart, 
woula  connect  B  with  the  upper  tracing-point,  and  cause  a 
rod  passing  through  this  point  to  be  always  at  right  angles  to 
A  B.    This  upper  rod  would  cut  the  upper  axis  of  4?  at  a 

2  C  2 
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point  distant  from  ^6  by  an  amount  equal  to  ^x'^x ;  if,  then, 
the  front  wheel  of  the  cart  is  kept  at  right  angles  to  a  line 
joining  this  point  of  intersection  with  a  point  on  ee  distant 
from  me  upper  axis  of  a;  by  an  amount  equal  to  A;  or  1,  then 

the  cart  will  draw  the  line  y=  j  ^x'^xdx.  The  same  prin- 
ciple might  be  applied  to  integrate  the  product  of  more  than 
two  functions. 

As  in  the  case  of  simple  functions,  so  with  souares,  cubes, 
and  products,  the  reciprocal  could  be  integratea  by  twisting 
the  plane  of  the  front  wheel  of  the  cart  through  a  right  angle* 

Also  the  integral  of  2^  could  be  found  by  making  the  lower 

curve  ysss-^^,  the  upper  curve  y^4>x,  and  by  keeping  the  rod 
which  passes  through  the  upper  tracing-point  parallel  instead 
of  at  right  angles  to  A  B. 

The  axis  of  ^a?  is  drawn  by  using  a  little  j  square  of  such  a 
length  that  its  end  is  the  same  distance  irom  the  edge  of  the 
board  as  the  fixed  centre  B ;  then  a  pencil  held  at  the  end 
while  the  square  is  moved  across  the  board  will  at  once  give 
the  axis  of  x, 

I  do  not  consider  the  modifications  of  the  machine  to  be 
of  much  importance ;  but  the  simple  machine  as  described 
in  the  first  part  of  this  paper;  is,  I  think,  interesting  as  being 
the  only  one  that  really  illustrates  the  mathematical  formula  for 
the  integration  of  y  dx, 

Mv  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Hilger,  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  for  the  great  care  and  skill  which  he  haB  bestowed  upon 
the  construction  of  the  instrument.  Certain  modifications  of 
detail,  however,  have  been  introduced  which  make  it  more 
easy  of  manipulation  without  sacrifice  of  simplicity. 

Physical  Laboratory, 
South  KeDsingtoD. 

XL VIII.  On  the  Determination  of  Chemical  Affi,nity  in  terme  of 
Electromotive  Force. — Part  IV .  J5y  C.  R.  Aldkr  Wright, 
JD.Sc,  {Lond.)f  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  St, 
Mary^s  Hospital  Medical  School, 

[Concluded  from  p.  283.] 
Effect  of  Variation  of  the  Material  of  the  Electrode, 
90.  TT  is  well  known,  from  the  experiments  of  previous  ob- 
-L  servers,  that  the' nature  of  the  surface  of  tne  electrode 
considerably  affects  the  value  of  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up, 
and  that  in  particular  platinizing  a  platinum  electrode  largely 
decreases  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  by  a  given   current. 
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This  effect,  however,  is  partly  doe  to  the  considerable  increase 
in  effective  surface  thereby  occasioned.  In  order  to  see  what 
effects  would  be  produced  by  substituting  polished  gold  or 
compact  carbon  for  polished  platinum,  the  wUowinff  experi- 
ments were  made: — The  carbon  electrodes  were  ffiin  slabs 
about  1-2  millimetres  thick,  sawn  from  hard  rods  used  for 
electric  lights  ;  they  were  were  filed  to  a  tolerably  smooth 
surface,  and  digested  for  some  months  with  aqua  regia — also 
boiled  at  intervals  with  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  dflute  sul- 
phuric acids.  To  make  connection  with  the  battery,  the  upper 
portions  were  wrapped  round  with  platinum  foil  tightly  tied 
on  with  platinum  wire,  connected  to  the  glass  mercury-cup 
supporting  the  electrodes ;  the  whole  of  the  platinum  foil  and 
wire  was  tnen  covered  with  gutta  percha,  so  that  only  carbon 
was  exposed  to  the  liauid  in  the  voltameter.  To  make  sure 
that  as  little  as  possible  of  metals  &c.  capable  of  being  acted 
on  by  nascent  electrolytic  oxygen  was  present,  they  were  used 
as  +  electrodes  for  several  Jays  in  the  electrolysis  of  dilute 
H2SO4,  such  a  current  being  employed  as  to  keep  a  con- 
tinuous evolution  of  gas  at  the  rate  of  some  50  to  100  cubic 
centims.  of  hydrogen  per  day.  The  superficial  area  of  each 
electrode  (measured  by  scale  and  compasses,  and  making  no 
allowance  for  increase  of  surface  due  to  the  carbon  being 
slightly  pitted  and  not  smooth)  was  3'9  square  centimetres. 

lie  ffold  electrodes  were  similarly  mounted,  a  platinum 
wire  hems  fused  to  them,  and  the  surface  of  the  platinum 
covered  with  gutta  percha,  so  that  only  gold  was  exposed  to 
the  liquid  in  the  voltameter.  Surface  of  each  electrode = 17*0 
square  centimetres. 

Vahies  obtained  tcith  Acid  containing  27  grammes  per  100  cubic 

centime. 
GK)ld  Electrodes. 
The  distance  apart  of  the  centres  of  the  electrodes  was  15 
centimetres,  and  tne  bore  of  the  tube  between  them  I'l  square 
15x1-4 


centimetre ;  so  that  B.=  - 


11 


-  =  19*1  ohms. 


Microweben  per 

Carrent,  iu 
miorowebcra. 

square  centi- 
metre of  elec- 
trode surfjAce. 

E,  in  Tolte. 

OB. 

«=B-CB. 

9-8 

0-68 

2-139 

2-139 

147 

0-86 

2-312 

... 

2-312 

34-0 

2-00 

2-407 

•001 

2-406 

66-7 

3-27 

2-452 

•001 

2-451 

156-9 

9-23 

2-516 

•003 

2-512 

364-0 

21-4 

2-627 

•007 

2-620 

668-6 

89-3 

2-701 

-013 

2-688 
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Carbon  Electrodes. 

The  distance  apart  of  the  centres  of  the  electrodes  was  18  cen- 
timetres^and  the  bore  of  the  tabe  1*5  square  centimetre ;  so  that 
18x1-4 
1-5     ' 


B=- 


:16*8  ohms. 


3iLiorow6u8r0  p6f 
■quare  centi- 
metre of  eleo- 

Current,  in 
niiorow606r8» 

E,  in  Toltfl. 

CB. 

e=E-CB. 

trode  Bur&oe. 

67 

17 

1-446 

1-446 

8-1 

21 

1-460 

••• 

1460 

10-9 

27 

1-604 

1-504 

167 

4-3 

1-683 

1-583 

S2-2 

8-3 

1-662 

•cbi 

1*661 

103-3 

26-6 

1761 

•002 

1-759 

136-8 

84-8 

1-782 

•002 

1780 

238-0 

61-0 

1-829 

•004 

1-825 

Values  obtained  with  Acid  containing  1  gramme  of  H^SOi  P^ 
100  cubic  centime. 

Gold  Electrodes. 

R  in  this  case= =-ri =301  ohms. 

I'l 


Ourrent,in 
miorowebera. 

iquare  centi- 
metre of  elec- 
trode lurfaoe. 

E,  in  Tolts. 

OB. 

e=E-OB. 

7-9 

0-46 

2-211 

•002 

2-209 

27^8 

1-63 

2-401 

•008 

2-393 

681 

4-01 

2-483 

•020 

2-463 

130O 

7-66 

2662 

•039 

2-523 

288^0 

16-9 

2-659 

•086 

2-673 

496^0 

29-2 

2776 

•149 

2^26 

Bnow  = 


Carbon  Electrodes. 
18-0x224 


1-5 


=265  ohms. 


Miorowebers  per 

Oorrent,  in 
miorowebera. 

■quare  centi- 
metre of  elec- 

E,  in  Toltg. 

OB. 

e=E-OB. 

6-6 

1-4 

1-600 

•001 

1-499 

137 

3-6 

1-614 

•004 

1-610 

25-2 

6-4 

1701 

•oar 

1-694 

55-4 

14-2 

1763 

•016 

1748 

86-1 

21-8 

1-823 

•023 

1-800 

248-0 

68-6 

1-988 

-067 

1-871 
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Fig.  5  ^Pl.  III.)  represents  the  four  curves  thus  obtained, — 
those  marKed  1  and  3  being  the  curves  obtained  with  acid  of 
27*0 grammes  per  100  cubic  centim8.,and  with  carbon  and  gold 
electrodes  respectively  ;  and  those  marked  4  and  6  the  curves 
obtained  with  acid  of  1*0  granmie  per  100  cubic  centims., 
with  carbon  and  gold  electrodes  respectivelv.  The  other 
two  curves  traced,  marked  2  and  5,  are  put  in  for  comparison, 
being  respectively  the  mean  curves  obtamed  as  above  described 
with  acid  of  27*0  and  1*0  grammes  per  100  cubic  centims.  with 

Elatinum  electrodes.  In  each  case  the  weaker  acid  ^ves  the 
igher  counter  E.M.F.  for  a  given  rate  of  flow  of  electricity 
per  square  centimetre  of  electrode  surface ;  but  the  effect 
produced  by  the  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  acid  is  small 
compared  with  that  produced  by  substituting  platinum  for 
carbon,  or  gold  for  platinum  *. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  counter  E.M.F.  observed  with  the  carw)n  electrodes 
is  somewhat  diminished,  at  any  rate  for  the  smaller  currents, 
by  the  circumstance  that  electroljrtic  "  nascent  '*  oxygen  is 
capable  of  attacking  carbon,  forming  CO  and  COj  (Beetz, 
Wied.  Annalen,  1S78  [2]  v.  p.  1  ;  also  Phil.  Mag.  1879  [5] 
vii.  p.  1)  ;  the  effect  of  fliis  would  of  course  be  to  diminish  e 
by  a  quantity  equivalent  to  the  heat  evolved  in  the  oxidation 
of  the  carbon  (reckoned  per  gramme-equivalent  of  water  de- 
composed). With  currents  of  the  minuteness  of  only  a  few 
microwebers  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  prove  directly 
the  formation  either  of  CO  or  CO, ;  but  the  circumstance 
that  the  observed  values  for  e  fell  slightly  below  1*50  volt  with 
the  voltameter  containing  acid  of  27  grammes  per  100  cubic 
centims.,  and  with  currents  of  from  5  to  10  microwebers,  or 
slightly  above  the  current  equivalent  to  the  "diflusion  dis- 
charge'' found  with  the  same  voltameter  substituting  platinum 
electrodes  for  carbon  ones  (viz.  close  to  4'0  microwebers), 
together  with  the  circumstance  that  with  platinum  and  gold 
electrodes  the  value  of  e  was  never  below  1*5  volt  when  the 
current  exceeded  that  equivalent  to  the  "  difiusion  discharge," 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  values  of  e  for  these  currents 
found  for  the  carbon  electrodes  were  actually  slightly  below 
the  valaes  that  would  have  been  found  had  no  oxidation  of 
the  electrode  taken  place. 

•  The  two  carbon  curves  lie  a  little  below  their  true  positions,  owinff  to 
the  effective  area  of  the  carbons  being  a  little  ffreater  than  their  superficial 
measurement,  on  account  of  the  unavoidable  aoeence  of  perfect  smoothness 
and  slight  pitting  of  the  surface.  The  true  area,  however,  exceeds  that 
measured  by  omy  a  small  amount,  the  carbon  surface  having  been  filed 
and  ground  so  that  the  evahce  was  as  neari^  smooth  as  it  could  be  made. 
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Experiments  with  Oandizable  Electrodes. 

91.  Suppose  that  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  electrolysed  with 
copper  electrodes  so  that  a  gramme-equivalent  of  copper 
sulphate  is  formed  at  the  +  electrode  for  one  of  hydrogen 
evolved  at  the  —  electrode.  In  accordance  with  the  general 
theorem  (§  61), 

«=E,  +  [2Kl-n)H}-2(nA)-S(H)]xJ, 

the  value  of  e  will  be 

^=Ei  +  {(l-nOHi-niAi-Hs}xJ, 
where  H3  is  the  heat  evolved  during  the  productionof  a  gramme- 
equivalent  of  copper  sulphate  from  copper,  ordinary  free 
oxygen,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  for  m  this  case  S(H)  is 
equal  to  H8  +  (l— na)^,— n^A,  (the  n^,  A„  and  H,  referring 
to  oxygen,  and  rij,  Ai,  and  Hj  to  hydrogen),  the  diffusion 
effect  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution  accumulating  round  the 
+  electrode  being  left  out  of  sight. 
Writing  Eg  for  Hs^J, 

«=Ei-E8  +  Ul^^i)Hi-niAi}xJ- 
Of  course,  if  some  other  m^tal  be  used  instead  of  copper, 
e.  g.  zinc,  the  same  formula  will  apply,  only  the  value  of  Es 
will  be  different. 

If,  instead  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  metallic  salt,  e.  g.  zinc 
or  copper  sulphate,  be  electrolysed,  the  same  formula  will 
hold.  El  now  representing  the  E.M.F.  corresponding  to  the 
work  done  in  decomposing  the  salt  electrolysed  into  oxygen, 
metal,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  E|,  as  before,  being  the 
E.M.F.  representing  the  work  gained  in  synthesizing  the  salt 
produced  bv  the  solution  of  the  +  electrode  from  metal, 
oxygen,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  since  A|=0  when  a  solid 
metal  is  produced, 

«=Ei-B8  +  (l-ni)HixJ. 
Taking  into  account  the  diffiisive  effect  due  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  metallic  salt-solution  round  the  +  electrode  and 
its  weakening  round  the  —  electrode  [which,  according  to  the 
results  of  Moser  (Wied.  Annaleuj  iii.  p.  216),  H.  F.  Weber 
(Phil.  Mag.  [5]  viii.  pp.  487  and  523),  and  Helmholtz  (Wied. 
Anncd^ny  iii.  p.  201),  may  amount  to  at  least  some  few 
hundredths    of  a    volt  under  certain  circumstances],    this 


formula  becomes 

e=Ei-E,  +  {(l-nOHi  +  A'}xJ, 
where  h!  is  the  heat  corresponding  to  the  difinsive  effect  of  the 
concentrated  and  weak  solutions  per  gramme-equivalent  of 
electrolyte  decomposed  ;  h!  is  of  +  sign,  since  the  results  of 
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the  above  experimenters  show  that  the  effect  of  the  different 
densities  of  the  solutions  round  the  two  electrodes  is  to  cause 
a  current  to  flow  through  the  fluid  from  the  weaker  to  the 
stronger  solution^  t.  e.  from  the  —  to  the  +  electrode  *,  or  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  current  producing  electrolysis. 

Iff  men^  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  for  instance^  be  decomposed 
by  means  of  oxidizable  electrodes^  say  of  copper^  the  value  of 
e  willy  under  any  given  condition^  be  given  by  the  formula 

i?={A'  +  //'  +  (l-n,)Hi-niAJxJ, 
where  hf^x^^Ei^E^. 

The  same  formula  will  also  apply  when  a  metallic  salt  is 
decomposed,  hf^x^  still  representing  Ej— Ej,  whatever  values 
ttiese  two  quantities  may  happen  to  possess.  If  the  metallic 
salt  decomposed  contain  the  same  metal  as  that  dissolved 
from  the  +  electrode,  Ej  will  approximately  =  Ej,  and  hf^ 
will  nearly  =  0.  Since,  however,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
deposited  and  dissolved  metal  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  identical, 
E,  will  not  exactly  ssEj ;  hf^  will  represent  the  heat  that 
would  be  evolved  in  the  transformation  of  a  gramme-equiva- 
lent of  deposited  metal  into  the  physical  condition  of  the 
dissolved  electrode. 

Since  Ai=0  when  a  solid  is  deposited,  the  formula  simplifies 
to  this,  «={A'  +  r +  (l-.nOHi}xJ- 

So-called  non-polarizable  electrodes  are,  strictly  speaking, 
misnomers  ;  they  are  only  cases  where  the  value  of  e  is  very 
small,  owing  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  experiment 
rendering  Q— ni)Hi  +  A'  +  A''  but  little  greater  than  0. 

If  the  value  of  nt  decreases  as  the  current  increases,  when 
it  refers  to  a  metal  aeposited,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  when 
it  refers  to  hydrogen,  from  the  above  described  experiments 
it  results  that  the  value  of  e  will  continually  increase  with  the 
current,  if  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  are  such  that  hf 
and  h^^  remain  constant  (or  if  they  are  negligible). 

92.  Decomposition  of  Acidulated  Water  with  Copper  Elec- 
trodes.— Inordertoexamine  these  points  experimentally,  known 
currents  were  passed  through  a  U-voltameter  filled  with  well- 
boiled,  just  cooled,  dilute  sulphuric  '  acid  containing  11'5 
grammes  of  H3SO4  per  100  cubic  centims.,  and  fittM  with 
copper  electrodes  each  exposing  a  surface  of  8*5  square 
centimetres.    After  allowing  a  current  of  some  50  to  100 

*  Presumably  ibis  is  00I7  the  case  when  heat  is  developed  by  the 
mixture  of  the  strong  and  weak  solutions ;  were  heat  absorbed  during 
the  intermixture,  probably  the  current  would  be  reversed  in  direction ; 
for  in  that  case  the  expenditure  of  work  in  order  to  effect  electrolysis 
would  be  less  instead  of  greater  when  the  strong  and  weak  solutions  ac- 
cumulated round  the  electrodes  than  it  would  be  did  diffusion  and  inter- 
mixture take  place  instantaneously. 
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microwebers  to  pass  for  two  or  three  days  the  values  of  e 
became  approximately  steady  ;  the  following  nmnbers  were 
obtained^  the  electrodes  bein^  13  centimetres  apart  and  the 
bore  of  the  U-tube  between  tnem  1*09  square  centimetre^  so 

that  the  value  of  R= — ^    ^    =30  ohms,  2*5  ohms  being  (as 

calculated  in  §  89,  footnote)  the  specific  resistance  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  11*4  grammes  per  100  cubic  centims.  The  values  of 
E  are  all  probably  a  little  underestimated,  because  it  was 
found  impossible  to  allow  a  current  of  25  to  50  microwebers 
to  pass  for  a  fortnight,  so  as  completely  to  saturate  the  acid 
round  the  —  electrode  and  the  electrode  itself  with  hydrogen, 
and  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  dissolved  oxygen,  as  was  done 
with  platinum,  carbon,  or  sold  electrodes;  for  before  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed,  the  copper  dissolved  from  the  +  electrode  and 
converted  into  copper  sulphate  had  difiused  to  the  other 
electrode  and  became  partly  re-deposited  there  (at  least  this 
phenomenon  was  observable  in  less  than  a  fortnight  when  a 

Solished  platinum  plate  was  used  instead  of  a  copper  one  for 
le  —  electrode).  Probably  this  source  of  error  affects  all  the 
observations  about  equally,  and  is  but  slight,  since  sensibly  the 
same  values  of  E  were  observed  for  a  given  current  whether 
the  observations  were  made  on  the  4th  or  on  the  9th  day. 


Mioroweberper 

Oarrent,  in 
microwebers. 

square  oeuti- 
metre  of  elec- 
trode surface. 

E,  in  Tolts. 

CB. 

0=E-OB. 

9-7 

114 

•623 

•523 

201 

2-34 

-O4o 

•ooi 

•647 

49-8 

4-23 

•586 

-001 

•685 

77-1 

9-06 

•600 

-002 

•698 

108-7 

12-4 

•616 

•003 

•613 

174-7 

20-5 

•669 

•006 

•664 

226-0 

28-6 

•686 

•m 

•678 

378-0 

44-6 

-720 

•on 

•709 

These  numbers  clearly  show  that  the  values  of  /*'  +  (!— tii) 
Hi— niAi  for  currents  of  not  less  than  1'14  microweber  per 
square  centimetre  of  electrode  surface  are  positive,  and  m- 
crease  as  the  current  increases  ;  for  h'^  cannot  exceed  0*4 
volt,  and  the  simi  of  hf^  and  h'  +  (1  — ni)Hi — niAj  is  uniformly 
greater  than  this.  [That  h^^  is  not  >  0*4  volt  results  from  the 
valuations  of  E,  cited  in  Part  I.  §  21  and  22,  deduced  from 
the  experiments  of  Favre,  Julius  Thomson,  and  Baoult, 
which  varied  between  1*162  and  1*321,  being  uniformly 
above  1*1  volt,  so  that,  as  Ei=l*50  volt  (Part  II.),  A^'=Ei 
— Ej  cannot  exceed  0*4  volt.]  This  increase  is  mainly  due 
to  the  decrease  in  value  of  ni  as  the  current  increases ;  for 
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on  altering  Uie  corrent-strength  to  some  value  previously 
experimented  with,  the  value  of  e  always  immediately  altered 
to  something  very  dose  to  the  value  it  previously  was  found 
to  possess  for  the  altered  current,  which  could  not  have  been 
the  case  had  the  increase  in  value  of  e  found  for  a  stronger 
current  been  simply  due  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  hf 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  copper  sulphate  solution  round 
the  +  electrode. 

Very  little  difference  in  the  value  of  E  was  noticed  when 
^old  was  substituted  for  copper  as  the  negative  electrode 
(the  dimensions  and  the  positive  electrode  remaining  un- 
changed), the  curve  deduced  by  plotting  the  values  of  E— CB 
as  ordinaies  and  the  rates  of  flow  per  square  centimetre  as 
abscissae  being  nearly,  though  not  quite,  the  same  whether 
the  —  plate  were  copper  or  gold;  what  little  difference  did 
exist  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  gold  —  electrode  curve  lay 
slightly  above  the  copper  one.  On  substituting  platinum  for 
copper,  the  curve  was  very  distinctly  depressed ;  t.  e.  the  values 
of  E— CB.  for  a  given  rate  of  flow  and  a  constant  copper  posi- 
tive electrode  were  smaller  with  a  platinum  electrode  than  witii  a 
copper  one,  and  smaller  with  a  copper  one  than  with  a  gold  one. 
Wnether  the  values  thus  registered  by  the  aid  of  the  quadrant- 
electrometer  are  strictly  comparable,  or  whether  they  are 
complicated  by  a  difference  of  contact  action  taking  place 
between  the  electrode  and  the  brass  quadrant  of  the  electro- 
meter (by  means  of  the  connecting-wire),  is,  however,  open 
to  discussion  *.  Admitting  that  the  contact  action  does  not 
materially  affect  the  values  obtained,  the  numbers  found  with 
the  gold,  copper,  and  platinum  —  electrodes  would  indicate 
that  the  value  of  rii  is  greater  with  platinum  than  with  copper 
and  greater  with  copper  than  with  gold;  i.e.  the  "condensing" 
actions  of  the  three  metals  for  "  nascent "  hydrogen  lie  in 
the  order,  platinum  greatest,  then  copper,  and  lastly  gold.  As 
regards  platinum  and  gold,  this  is  precisely  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  experiments  described  m  §  90. 

Experiments  bearing  further  on  the  phenomena  observed 

*  It  is  manifest  that,  whatever  may  hd  the  nature  of  the  contact  actions 
between  two  dissimilar  metals  &c,  and  however  this  may  affect  the  detenni- 
nation  of  the  true  difference  of  potential  between  two  dissimilar  plates  con- 
nected respectively  with  the  two  quadrants  of  an  electrometer,  such  actions 
have  no  influence  at  all  on  the  result  when  the  two  metals  are  the  same :  so 
that  whilst  the  mercury  in  a  mercury-cup  and  two  thick  copper  wires 
dipping  into  it  may  difler  in  potential,  yet  the  two  wires  will  oe  at  the 
same  potential,  t.  e.  just  away  from  the  mercurial  sur&ce ;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  the  two  quadrants  of  an  electrometer  is  the 
same  as  that  between  the  two  plates  of  a  voltameter  &c.  respectively 
connected  with  them  when  these  plates  are  of  the  same  materiiJ,  e,  g. 
platinum,  altiiou^h  the  intermediate  connecting-wires  and  plates  them- 
selves may  diffor  m  their  absolute  potentials  &om  the  quadrant-potentials. 
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when  the  eleoirodes  are  not  of  the  same  material,  will  be 
considered  in  a  future  paper. 

93.  Decomposition  of  Copper  Sulphate  tvith  Copper  Eleo 
trodeSf  and  of  Zinc  Sulphate  with  2Anc  Electrodes. — The  vol- 
tameters used  consisted  simply  of  U-tubes  filled  with  the  hot, 
just  boiled,  solution  of  zinc  or  copper  sulphate  employed,  and 
then  closed  by  india-rubber  stoppers  through  which  passed 
glass  tubes  with  platinum  wires  through  the  drawn-out  ends, 
80  as  to  make  mercury-cups,  and  keep  the  solution  from  access 
of  air;  to  the  platinum  wires  were  soldered  the  electrodes, 
consisting  of  well-brightened  strips  of  metal  of  known  size, 
the  solderings  and  platinum  wire  being  covered  over  with 
gutta  percha.  By  mtroducing  a  known  resistance  into  the 
circuit,  composed  of  voltameter  and  electromotor  (one  or 
more  De  la  xtue,  or  other  analogous  cells),  the  current  could 
be  regulated  and  measured,  and  nence  the  value  of  ^=E— CH 
determined.  In  this  way  the  following  numbers  were  ob- 
tained. With  the  copperHSulphate  voltameter  (which  contained 
a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  the  salt,  containing  7*84  grammes 
metallic  copper  per  100  cubic  centims.,  the  formula  CUSO4 
36  Hj  0  requiring  7*80)  the  value  of  B.  was  found  to  be  close 
to  110  ohms  at  the  average  temperature  of  the  observations — 
this  number  being  calculated  Arom  the  dimensions  of  the 
column  of  fluid  between  the  electrodes,  and  the  specific  resist- 
ance of  the  fluid  determined  by  a  new  method  which  will  be 
described  in  detail  in  a  future  paper.  Similarly,  the  value  of 
R  for  the  zinc-sulphate  voltameter  was  calculated  to  be  close 
to  250  ohms. 

The  following  numbers  were  obtained  with  copper-sulphate 
and  copper  electrodes  : — 

Surface  of  each  electrode  =  8*65  square  centimetres. 

(I.)  Values  obtained  when  each  electrode  was  new,  i.  e.  polished 
compact  rolled  copper  plate. 


Miorowebers 

Ouprent,  in 
microwebera. 

pep  square 
oentiinetre 
of  electrode 
■urfaoe. 

B,  in  Yolts. 

OB. 

e=B-OB. 

71 

0-8 

•032 

•001 

•031 

14-6 

1-7 

•033 

•002 

•031 

23-8 

27 

•036 

-003 

•033 

30-8 

3-6 

•036 

•003 

•033 

36-7 

41 

•039 

•004 

•035 

73-0 

8-4 

-047 

•008 

•089 

1480 

171 

-060 

•016 

•044 

186-8 

21-6 

•062 

•020 

-042 

247-0 

28-6 

•073 

•027 

•046 

371-0 

42-9 

•088 

•041 

-047 

728-0 

84-2 

•131 

•080 

•061 
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(II.)   Values  obtained  toith  electro-deposited  copper  on  each 
electrode, 

(a)  When  the  copper  had  been  deposited  some  48  hours, 
the  electrodes  being  in  the  voltameter  out  of  contact  of  air: — 


16-2 

1-7 

•018 

•002 

•016 

302 

3-6 

•026 

•008 

•022 

91-6 

10-6 

•036 

•010 

•026 

212-0 

24-7 

•050 

•023 

•027 

403-0 

46-6 

•079 

•044 

•036 

749-0 

86-6 

•137 

•082 

•066 

(h)  When  the  copper  had  not  been  deposited  so  long,  from 
15  to  20  hours  after  deposition : — 


16-2 

1-7 

-016 

•002 

•013 

22-8 

2-6 

•017 

•003 

-014 

30-2 

3-6 

•020 

•003 

•017 

46-0 

6-2 

•024 

-005 

•019 

891 

10-3 

-033 

•010 

-023 

253-0 

29-2 

•062 

-028 

-024 

420-0 

48-6 

•078 

•046 

-032 

774-0 

89-6 

•130 

•086 

•046 

1328-0 

163-5 

•206 

•146 

•069 

(c)  When  the  copper  had  only  been  deposited  a  few  minutes 
before  each  observation  was  made  : — 


16^6 

1-9 

•Oil 

•002 

•009 

28-4 

3-3 

•014 

•003 

-Oil 

42-3 

4-9 

•018 

-005 

•013 

134-5 

16-6 

-031 

•016 

•016 

240-0 

27-7 

•048 

•026 

•022 

383-0 

443 

•070 

-042 

•026 

740-0 

85^5 

•116 

•081 

•035 

13110 

151-6 

•190 

•144 

•046 

By  interpolation,  the  following  values  for  e  are  calculated 
from  the  above  figures : — 


Current,  in 
microwebers. 

I. 

Ha. 

n*. 

m. 

10 

•031 





... 

20 

•032 

•017 

-014 

•010 

60 

•037 

•023 

•020 

•013 

100 

•041 

•026 

•023 

•016 

200 

•043 

•027 

•024 

•020 

600 

-049 

•043 

•036 

-029 

1000 

— 

— 

•060 

-040 

From  which  it  is  evident  that  the  more  freshly  deposited  the 
electro-copper  was,  the  less  was  the  value  of  «,•— -leading  to 
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ihe  conclusion  that  either  the  freshly  deposited  copper  had  a 
higher  power  of  "condensing'*  copper  on  its  surface  than 
rofled  copper,  thereby  increasing  the  value  of  ni  in  the  for- 
mula 

e={A'  +  (l-ni)Hi+A"}xJ, 
and  that  this  power  became  lessened  on  standing,  or  else  that, 
on  standing,  the  surface  of  the  copper  altered  m  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  the  value  of  hf'  to  increase,  or,  possibly,  that  both 
changes  took  place  together. 

Precisely  analogous  results  were  obtained  in  other  experi- 
ments with  different  voltameters  :  with  considerably  stronger 
currents  up  to  some  5000  microwebers  per  square  centimetre 
of  electrode  surface,  values  of  0*2  volt  and  upwards  have  been 
obtained  for  «  by  a  method  now  being  elaborated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  E.  H.  Sennie.  Admitting  that  in  these  instances 
the  values  of  hf  and  h'^  are  negligible  compared  with  (1  — ni)Hi 
(which  probably  is  not  quite  the  case),  it  results  that  the  value 
of  Hj^^tf  must  exceed  0*2  volt,  t.  e,  tnat  Hi,  the  heat  of  trans- 
formation of  "  nascent "  into  ordinary  copper,  is  greater  than 

'-^  =4500  giumme^ogrees  per  gramn,e.qnivalent. 

94.  In  precisely  the  same  way  the  following  values  were 
obtained  on  electrolysing  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  with 
bright  zinc  electrodes,  the  area  of  each  of  which  was  8*6  square 
centims.,  the  value  of  B.  being  close  to  250  ohms. 


Microwebers 

Current,  in 
miorowebers. 

per  square 
oentim.of 
electrode 
surfiMe. 

E,  in  Tolts. 

OB. 

«=B-OB. 

14-3 

1-7 

•023 

•004 

•019 

28-2 

3-3 

•031 

•007 

•024 

89-4 

4-6 

•039 

•010 

•029 

69-8 

81 

•060 

•017 

•033 

87-9 

10-2 

•068 

•022 

•046 

136-4 

16-9 

•085 

•034 

•051 

1671 

19-4 

•094 

•042 

•052 

3100 

36-0 

•131 

•078 

•053 

6470 

76-2 

•232 

•162 

•070 

1147-0 

132-5 

•365  . 

•287 

•078 

The  curves  traced  out  ^dth  zinc-  and  copper-sulphate  solu- 
tions and  zinc  and  copper  poles  respectively  exhibit  resem- 
blance in  general  characters  to  those  obtained  with  acidulated 
water  and  non-oxidizable  electrodes  :  they  indicate  that  e  in- 
creases with  the  current  but  not  so  rapidly,  so  that  the  curves 
are  concave  downward. 
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95,  Under  certain  conditions,  the  value  oih!^  in  the  formuIsB 
arrived  at  in  §  91^  representing  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up 
during  electrolvsis,  may  become  negative,  but  numerically 
greater  tlian  //+(1— wi)Hi— niAj.  In  such  a  case  necative 
work  must  be  spent  ^or  work  will  be  gained)  during  the  de- 
composition ;  t^e  cell  is  then  termed  an  electromotor,  and 
constitutes  an  ordinary  galvanic  element.  When  this  is  the 
case,  Es>Ei, — ^as,  for  instance,  when  the  +  electrode  is  zinc 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  electrolysed,  or  when  copper  sul- 
phate is  electrolysed  as  a  partitioned  cell,  the  one  half  con- 
taining zinc  sulphate  with  a  plate  of  zinc  uierein  constituting 
the  +  electrode  (DanielFs  cell).  The  previous  experiments 
show  that  the  value  of  the  expressions 

A'  +  (l-ni)Hi-ni/*i   and    A^  +  (l-ni)Hi 

(according  as^  a  gas  or  a  solid  is  evolved  at  the  negative  elec- 
trode) are  positive  even  with  very  small  currents,  andincrease  as 
the  current  increases.  It  hence  results  that  the  numerical  value 
of  the  negative  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  in  a  simple  voltaic  cir- 
cuit of  zinc,  another  metal,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  a 
Daniell's  cell  (t.  e,  the  actual  E.M.F.  of  the  cell*),  mmt  de* 
crease  as  the  current  produced  by  it  increases. 

In  the  case  of  a  simple  voltaic  circuit,  this  effect  is  wholly 
distinct  from  one  often  observed  in  a  newly  set-up  cell  charged 
with  dilute  acid  containing  dissolved  air.  When  first  set  to 
work  the  action  of  the  cell  is  greatly  intensified  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  evolved  hydrogen  by  the  dissolved  oxygen  (much 
as  is  the  case  in  a  Leclanch^  element,  the  oxygen  coming  from 

*  The  E.M.F.  of  an  electromotor  is  defined  for  the  present  purpose  as 
the  difference  of  potential  set  tw  between  two  poles  of  the  same  material 
(e,  g,  the  two  brass  quadrants  or  an  electrometer,  or  two  copper  conduct- 
iujBp-wires,  the  one  connected  with  one  plate  of  the  electromotor,  the  other 
with  the  other)  corrected  for  the  effect  of  the  current  passing  (if  appreciable) 
due  to  the  external  resistance,  Whateyer  may  be  the  influence  of  contact 
actions  upon  this  corrected  potential-difference  in  any  ^ven  case,  this  in- 
fluence must  he  constant  for  a  given  apparatus,  and  mdependent  of  the 
current  ^nerated,  so  that  any  change  in  the  potential-difference  set  up  is 
not  due  m  anyway  to  contact-action  between  the  metallic  plates  and  con- 
ducting^wires  &c.  The  correction  is  of  this  form  : — ^LetEj  be  the  actual 
difference  of  potential  and  E.  the  E.M  J",  of  the  electromotor,  let  R.  be 
the  external  resistance  and  K»  the  resistance  of  the  electromotor,  and  let 
C  be  the  current  passing  (which  =0  if  Ri  is  indefinitely  great)  ;  then 

£,=5^:5?,  E, =Ei-hCRa^    For  the  total  work  done  by  the  current  m 

a  time  t  is  G'(R,+Ra)^9  which  ssEJOt,  whilst  the  work  done  outside  the 
electromotor  is  C^Ri^bEiC^;  whence 

E3=E.x  5i^»  =E,+R,x  ||  =.E,+CR,. 
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the  manganese  dioxide) ;  but  by-and-by  this  ceases  and  the 
E.M.F.  goes  down.  Ijiis  effect  is  often  said,  vaguely  and  not 
strictly  correctlv,  to  be  due  to  the  plates  becoming  "  polarized  " 
by  hydrogen,  the  which  phrase  really  applies  to  the  wholly 
different  phenomenon  now  under  consideration. 

That  the  B.M.F.  of  a  Daniell  cell  is  somewhat  less  when 
venerating  a  current  than  when  no  current  passes  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  the  case  by  Waltenhofen  {Siizb.  Akad.  Wieuy 
xlix.  2,  p.  229)  and  by  Beetz,  using  a  modification  of  the  method 
of  compensation  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxlii.  p.  581, 1871).  Apparently, 
however,  physicists  generally  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  diminution  in  E.M.F.,  or  "  polarization  "  of  the  cell,  thus 
produced  is  practically  inappreciable  :  thus,  for  instance, 
within  the  last  few  months  a  determination  of  the  value  of  v 
has  been  made  in  Sir  W.  Thomson's  laboratory  by  R.  Shida, 
by  measuring  the  E.M.F.  of  a  gravity  Daniell,  first,  in  elec- 
trostatic units  (no  current  being  generated),  and  then  in  elec- 
troma^etic  unite  (a  moderately  powerful  current  being  set 
up);  me  which  method  evidently  can  only  be  applied  if  the 
difference  in  the  E.M.F.  according  as  a  current  is  generated 
or  not  is  Negligible  (Brit.  Assoc.  Reporte,  1880,  p.  497).  The 
same  kind  of  remark  applies  to  several  other  investigations 
published  during  the  laat  few  years. 

96.  Decomposition  of  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  with  a  Zinc 
Positive  Electrode. — On  trying  experimente  with  a  zinc  (amal- 
gamated) positive  electrode  and  a  platinum  electrode  in  the 
same  way  as  those  described  in  §  92,  it  was  found  that  the  nume- 
rical value  of  ^  was  uniformly  negative  and  decreased  as  the  cur- 
rent increased.  So  long  as  the  current  remained  of  a  constant 
value  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  external  battery  were 
immaterial ;  so  that  the  same  value  for  e  was  obtained  whether 
an  external  battery  was  actually  applied,  or  whether  the  zinC" 
platinum  couple  was  the  sole  electromotor  in  circuit,  provided 
that,  by  suitably  adjusting  the  total  resistance  in  circuit,  the 
current  was  made  the  same.  Thus  the  following  average 
numbers  were  obtained  with  a  cell  containing  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  of  10  grammes  Hj  SO4  per  100  cubic  centims..  the  plates 
each  exposmg  8*6  square  centims.  of  surface,  and  being  con- 
tained m  a  U-voltameter  like  those  above  described,  of  1*1 
square  centim.  bore,  the  centres  of  the  plates  being  13  cen- 
tims. apart ;  so  that,  as  the  specific  resistance  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  strength  used  is  close  to  2*9  ohms  at  18^  (from 
Kohlrausch's  numbers,  loc.  cit.  supra),  the  value  of  B.  was 

close  to  — YTj —  =34  ohms : — 
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Ouirentjin 
mioroweben. 

Mioroweben 
per  square 
centimetre. 

E,  in  Tolte. 

OB. 

-«=-(B-OB). 

W 

078 

-•604 

•604 

9-8 

114 

-•689 

•689 

14-4 

1-67 

-•671 

*•• 

•671 

23-2 

27 

-•647 

•001 

•648 

41-0 

4^8 

-•619 

•001 

•620 

68-6 

6-8 

-•493 

•002 

•496 

96-0 

11-2 

-•442 

•003 

•446 

136-6 

16-8 

-•396 

•006 

•400 

Evidently  the  value  of  —  (E— CB.) — that  is,  the  direct 
E.M.F.  of  the  combination — decreases  as  the  current  increases, 
bnt  not  at  the  same  rate,  the  diminution  in  the  E.M.F.  being 
less  rapid  than  the  increase  in  rate  of  flow. 

97.  DanieWs  Cell. — In  order  to  verify  the  deductions  above 
made  ft'om  the  preceding  experiments  as  to  the  variation  of 
the  E.M.F.  of  a  Daniell^  cell  with  the  current  produced,  and 
so  to  amplify  the  observations  of  Waltenhofen  and  Beetz,  the 
following  experiments  were  made  with  two  such  cells  arranged 
on  the  "gravity "  principle — i.  e.  no  porous  cell  being  em- 
ployed, but  the  copper  plate  being  lowest  and  immersed  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  the  zinc  plate  being 
uppermost  and  immersed  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  of 
lower  specific  gravity  than  the  copper  sulphate  solution.  In 
the  first  cell  the  active  surface  of  each  plate  was  about  15 
square  centims.,  and  the  resistance  of  the  column  of  fluid 
between  them  was  calculated,  from  the  dimensions  of  the  colimin 
and  Kohlrausch^s  values  for  the  specific  resistances  of  copper 
and  zinc  sulphate  solutions,  to  oe  about  4  ohms.  In  the 
second  cell  much  smaller  plates  were  used,  exposing  about 
1  square  centim.  of  active  surface,  the  resistance  of  the  column 
of  fluid  being  calculated  to  be  about  40  ohms. 

First  Cell. 


Current,  in 
miorowebers. 

per  square 
centimetre. 

E,  in  Tolte. 

OB. 

-e=-(E-CE). 

0 

0 

- 1-090 

1-090 

10^9 

07 

-1-090 

1-090 

36^3 

24 

-1-090 

.*. 

1-090 

1077 

72 

-1-077 

, 

1-077 

267-2 

17-8 

-1069 

•001 

1070 

630-6 

36-4 

-1-061 

•002 

1063 

1317-6 

87-8 

-1-064 

•006 

1^069 
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Second  Cell. 


Current,  in 
miorowebers. 

Miorowebers 
per  sqoare 
centimetre. 

£,  in  Tolts. 

OB. 

-e«-(B-OB). 

0 

0 

-1105 

M05 

11-2 

11 

-1105 

... 

1105 

36-8 

37 

-1094 

•001 

1095 

1091 

109 

-1-082 

•004 

1-086 

2ft5-6 

266 

-1-053 

•010 

1063 

615-5 

516 

-1020 

•021 

1-041 

11400 

1140 

-0-982 

•046 

1028 

In  these  experiments  the  correction  CR  is  only  approxi- 
mate, it  being  impossible  to  calculate  the  precise  value  of  R 
with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy ;  but  evidently,  except  in 
the  last  one  or  two  determinations,  even  a  large  error  in  the 
value  of  R  would  make  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  end 
result,  viz.  tluU  the  E.M.F.  of  a  DanieU  cell  regularly  decreases 
as  the  current  produced  increasesy  but  not  at  so  rapid  a  rate. 

During  the  time  that  these  observations  were  being  made, 
the  changes  in  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  due  to  '^running 
down"  and  variation  of  the  density  of  the  solutions  sur- 
rounding the  two  plates  respectively,  were  too  small  to  be 
capable  of  measurement.  After  making  an  observation  with 
a  larger  current  and  reducing  the  current  to  a  smaller  value 
or  to  nil,  sensibly  the  same  value  wasalways  obtained  whether 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  series  of.  measurements,  which 
lasted  some  two  or  three  hours  in  each  case.  If,  however, 
observations  were  made  one  day  and  then  repeated  a  day  or 
two  after,  concordance  was  rarely  noticeable  between  the 
results :  tiie  later  experiments  always  showed  a  more  rapid 
rate  of  fall  in  the  numerical  value  of  —  ^  with  the  current- 
increase  than  the  earlier  ones,  and  also  generally  indicated  a 
perceptibly  lower  value  when  the  current  was  nil.  Apparently 
this  result  was  due  to  the  deposition  of  copper  on  the  surface 
of  the  zinc  plate,  owing  to  difiusion. 

Experiments  are  now  in  progress  in  which  the  true  value 
of  R  for  any  given  cell  is  determined  by  a  new  method  :  so 
far  these  have  given  results  entirely  confirming  those  above 
described.  The  highest  values  hitherto  obtained  tor  the  E.M.F. 
of  a  freshly  arranged  Daniell's  cell  generating  an  indefinitely 
minute  current  only,  and  freed  from  complicating  circum- 
stances as  far  as  possible  (especially  presence  of  dissolved  air, 
which  tends  sliffhtly  to  lower  the  value),  are  between  1*105 
and  1*110  voltTCiark's  cell  being  1*457  volt)  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  15°  or  tnereabouts.    The  discussion  of  these  experi- 
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ments  and  of  the  valuations  of  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Daniell  cell 
made  by  previous  observers,  and  of  the  bearing  on  the  discre- 
pancies between  these  valuations  of  the  point  just  substan- 
tiated (viz.  the  dependence  of  the  E.M.F.  on  the  current  gene- 
rated) will  be  resumed  in  a  future  paper.  It  may  be  noticed, 
however,  that  even  with  a  not  very  enormous  rate  of  current- 
flow  per  unit  area,  the  diminution  in  E.M.F.  amounts  to  several 
per  cent,  of  the  highest  value,  a  Quantity  quite  sufficient  to 
vitiate  observations  in  which  the  E.M.F.  is  assumed  to  remain 
constant. 

98.  Similarly  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Grove's  cell  is  not  wholly 
independent  of  the  current  generated,  although  the  effect  is 
somewhat  less  marked  than  with  a  Daniell  cell.  The  end 
result  of  the  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  this  cell  are 
expressed  by  one  or  other  of  the  equations 

Zn+  HsS04+2HN03=  ZnS04+2HsO  +  2NOs, 
2Zn  +  2HjS04  +  2HN03=2ZnS04+3H3  0+  N^Oj, 
3Zn  +  3HaS04+2HN03=3ZnS04+4HsO  +  2NO; 
so  that,  in  addition  to  the  production  of  gases  (more  or  less 
completely  absorbed  by  the  nitric  acid),  dilution  of  the  nitric 
acid  takes  places  in  the  proximity  of  the  platinum  plate,  thereby 
causing  A'  (the  correction  for  the  effects  of  differences  in  the 
densitv  of  the  fluids  surrounding  the  electrodes)  to  have  an  ap- 
preciable value.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  E.M.F. 
of  a  Grove's  cell  will,  like  that  of  a  Daniell's  or  an  ordinar}"- 
voltaic  circle,  decrease  with  the  current  generated.  That  this 
is  actually  the  case  is  indicated  by  the  allowing  figures  ob- 
tained with  a  "gravihr"  Grove's  cell,  the  plates  of  which 
exposed  an  actual  surrace  of  8  square  centims.  each,  the  cal- 
culated resistance  of  the  column  of  fluid  (partly  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  partly  5-per-cent.  sulphuric  acid  solution)  between 
the  plates  being  about  2  ohms,  and  the  zinc  plate  being  well 
amalgamated. 


Ounrent,  in 
mioroweberB. 

Microwebera 
per  square 
centimetre. 

E,  in  Tolts. 

OB. 

»e«-(E-OB). 

0 

0 

-1-872 

1-872 

9-4 

1-2 

-1-872 

1-872 

18-7 

2-3 

-1-872 

•*• 

1872 

36-4 

4-6 

-1-872 

... 

1-872 

93-6 

11-7 

-1-872 

... 

1-872 

187-2 

23-4 

-1-872 

1-872 

466-2 

58-3 

-1-867 

•66i 

1-768 

0S06 

116-3 

-1-861 

•002 

1-863 

1850-0 

231-3 

-1-850 

•004 

1-864 

3678-0 

459-8 

-1-839 

•007 

1-846 

8966-0 

11194 

-1-791 

-018 

1-809 

17480O 

2185-0 

-1-747 

•036 

1-782 

2D2 
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99.  It  hence  results  that  all  methods  for  determining  the 
E.M.F.  of  voltaic  combinations,  or  for  determining  the  internal 
resistance  of  cells,  which  depend  on  the  production  of  currents 
of  different  magnitudes  by  means  of  the  voltaic  combination 
employed,  may  be  erroneous  to  a  considerable  extent  when  it  is 
assumed  (as  is  ordinarilv  done)  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  combina- 
tion is  independent  of  tne  current  generated,  and  when  the  vol- 
taic combination  is  such  that  this  assumption  is  untrue,  which  is 
the  case  apparently  in  all  the  more  common  forms  of  cells,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  universallv  the  case.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
Ohm's  method  for  detenmning  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell,  the  cur- 
rent Ci  produced  by  the  cell  when  connected  with  a  galvano- 
meter, tjie  total  resistance  in  circuit  being  Bi,  is  determined ; 
an  additional  resistance  B^  is  then  introduced,  and  the  new 
current  Cj  again  determined.  If  the  galvanometer  be  a  sine- 
galvanometer,  and  a  and  /3  are  the  deflections  in  the  two  cases 
respectively, 

Ci=Ksin«  and  CjsK  sin/8, 

where  K  is  a  constant  for  the  instrument.    If  the  E.M.F.  of 
the  cell  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  (E)  for  both  currents,  then 


and 
whence 


Ci=Esina=  ^^y 

jg_-^  p   sing. sin /9 
'      sin«— sin/8 

sin  13 
sin«— sin/8 

sin  a 


=CiB« 


sm«— 8m/8 

that  is,  E  is  known  in  terms  of  the  currents,  the  deflections, 
and  the  added  resistance  B^. 

But  if  E  be  not  the  same  for  the  two  currents,  being  greater 
for  the  smaller  by  an  amount  SE,  the  equations  become 

E 

CiaEsina=^> 

and 
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whence 

(l+S)E=K.8in«.B, — ^^5^. 

Evidently^  if  8  be  assmned  =0;  the  value  of  this  expression 
is  greater  than  the  valne  when  S  is  not  s  0 ;  that  is,  the 
assumption  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  is  constant  throughout 
leads  to  the  calculation  of  a  value  for  its  E.M.F.  greater  than 
the  true  value  for  the  smaller  current,  and  a  fortiori  greater 
than  the  true  value  for  the  larger  current*. 

In  just  the  same  way  an  incorrect  value  is  obtained  for  the 
internal  resistance  of  a  cell  by  Ohm's  method,  whidi  depends 
on  the  same  principles.  If  Bj  be  the  resistance  of  the  cell 
and  R  that  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  a  current  is  generated 

and  by  throwing  in  an  extra  resistance  B9  the  cnrrent  is 
redaoed  to 

If  it  be  assumed  that  S=0,  then 

Ill  =  R2-T- 

su 
but  if  S  is  not  equal  to  0,  then 


P  -P         g^^^  15. 

sm«— sm/8 


^-^(l  +  i)sin«-sin/8"^' 

which  is  manifestly  less  than  the  former  value ;  so  that  the 
assumption  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  is  constant  throughout 
leads  to  the  overvaluation  of  its  internal  resistance. 

100.  The  results  above  described  have  an  important 
bearing  on  a  considerable  amount  of  work  performed  by 
Favre  {Comptes  Rendus,  1866  and  following  years).  By 
passing  a  current  through  an  electrolytic  cell  placed  in  a 
calorimeter,  an  external  resistance  being  in  circuit  so  large 

*  In  H.  F.  Weber's  experiments  on  the  value  of  J  (§  55),  a  trifling 
sonrce  of  error  exists  in  those  obserrations  made  with  a  voltaic  battery, 
the  mean  E.IO*.  of  which  during  the  experiment  was  measured  as  a 
necesaary  part  of  the  data;  for  the  measurement  gives  the  E.M.F.  corre- 
sponding to  a  current  0^,  whilst  the  heat  evolved  was  that  caused  by  a 
different  current  0,.  As,  however,  Weber  states  that  0^  was  always  ap- 
proximately sOj^  this  source  of  error  is  not  great  and  is  probably  negu- 
gihle,  since  the  B.A.  resistance  values  got  bv  this  method  are  sensibly  the 
same  as  those  obtained  by  the  two  other  independent  methods  employed. 
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that  the  resistance  of  the  cell  was  wholly  negligible  (?)  in 
comparison  with  it,  and  consequently  the  heat  developed  in 
accordance  with  Joule's  law  was  practically  nil^  Favre  ob- 
tained values  in  terms  of  heat  corresponding  to  the  difference 
between  the  work  done  in  decomposing  the  electrolyte  into 
the  primary  and  the  final  products  of  decomposition.  E.a,  in 
one  set  of  experiments  with  water,  the  actual  mean  neat- 
development  was  close  to  14,000  granmie-degrees  per  gramme- 
equivalent  of  water  decompos^;  adding  to  this  34,100 
gramme-degrees,  the  heat  correspondinff  to  the  formation  of 
gaseous  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (rart  I.  5  31),  it  results  that 
in  this  expenment  the  totw^work  done  during  the  electrolysis 
was  equivalent  to  48,100  gramme-degrees,  or  2*12  volts  ;  t.  e. 
the  mean  value  of  «  in  these  experiments  was  2*12  volts.  By 
comparing  together  various  values  obtained  in  this  way  witn 
different  electrolytes,  Favre  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  of 
this  14,000  gramme-degrees  (which  he  regarded  as  a  constant 
heat-absorption  during  water-electrolysis  over  and  above  the 
heat  taken  up  in  the  formation  of  gaseous  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen =34,100),  about  9500  were  due  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  allotropic  oxygen  formed  by  the  first  action  of  the 
current  into  ordinarv  oxygen  gas,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
transformation  of  allotropic  hydrogen  into  ordinary  hydrogen 
ffas.  The  above-described  results,  however,  indicate  that 
these  particular  numerical  values  have  only  reference  to  the 
particular  apparatus  and  current-strengths  used  by  Favre : 
nad  the  size  of  the  electrodes  been  varied,  or  their  nature,  or 
the  current-strength,  quite  different  numbers  would  have  been 
obtained  in  each  case,  not  only  in  these  particular  experi- 
ments cited,  but  also  in  a  number  of  other  analogous  ones  with 
other  substances ;  for  each  change  would  have  Drought  about 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  value  of  ^,  and  hence  in  the 
heat-evolution.  Apart  from  this,  however,  as  Favre's  values 
were  obtained  with  the  mercury-calorimeter,  a  considerable 
probable  error  attends  the  determinations  ;  so  that  finally  no 
reliance  at  all  can  be  placed  on  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Favre  in  this  series  of  experiments,  as  regards  numerical 
values. 

It  is  noticeable  in  this  connexion,  that  experiments  by 
Baoult  {Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Pht/e,  ii.  p.  317,  and  iv. 
p.  392, 1864  and  1865)  show  that  the  value  of  the  counter 
electromotive  force  set  up  during  electrolysis  varies  wiUi  the 
current  cceteris  paribus.  Baomt  observed  the  "  subsequent 
polarization"  of  an  electrolytic  cell  very  quickly  after  the 
rupture  of  the  cun*ent,  determining  it  in  terms  of  a  Daniell's 
ceU,  this  being  itself  valued  in  terms  of  the  heat  producible  by 
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its  current  whilst  a  gramme-equivalent  of  copper  was  precipi- 
tated. The  difference  between  the  heat  actually  evolyed  in 
the  cell  (measured  by  a  calorimeter)  and  that  equiyalent  to 
the  polarization,  was  termed  by  Baoult  "  Local  Heat/'  and 
found  by  him  to  be  larger  with  stronger  currents.  The 
results  above  described  with  a  Daniel!  cell,  however,  show 
that  the  valuation  in  terms  of  heat  of  a  Daniell  cell  is  not  a 
constant  quantity  ;  for  the  heat  capable  of  being  evolved 
by  the  current  outside  the  battery  during  the  precipitation 
of  a  gramme-equivalent  of  copper;  being  proportional  to  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  cell;  is  variable  with  the  time  during  which  this 
precipitation  takes  place,  t.  e.  with  the  strength  of  uie  current ; 
whilst  the  ^^  subsequent  polarization/'  measured  by  Baoult, 
being  always  more  or  less  inferior  to  the  counter  E.M.F.  set 
up  during  the  passa^  of  the  current,  is  not  the  true  mear 
sure  of  the  electrolytic  work  done  by  the  current  whilst  it  was 
passing  through  the  cell.] 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  numerical  results  of 
Favre  and  Baoult  are  open  to  exception,  these  observers 
were  amongst  the  first,  if  not  actually  the  first,  to  attempt  to 
carry  out  experimentally  some  of  the  lines  of  research  opened 
out  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  (1851  paper),  although  the  theo- 
retical aspects  of  the  question,  as  aiscussed  by  them,  do  not 
entirely  coincide  with  Thomson's  mode  of  reasoning. 

Summary  of  Results, 
101.  The  following  summary  briefly  indicates  the  salient 
results  arrived  at  in  Parts  III.  and  lY .  of  these  researches. 

(1)  The  passage  of  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  through 
an  electrolyte  causes  the  decomposition  of  one  and  the  same 
amount  of  substance,  irrespective  of  the  time  taken  in  its 
passage  ;  in  other  words,  conduction  without  electrolysis  does 
not  teke  place,  and  Faraday's  law  is  true  for  excessively 
minute  currents  as  well  as  for  those  of  considerable  magnitude. 

(2)  With  very  feeble  currents,  however,  and  with  certain 
electrolytes,  e.  g>  water,  the  quantity  of  products  of  decompo- 
sition actually  collected  after  a  given  time,  does  not  absolutely 
correspond  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  has  passed,  even 
after  various  sources  of  suppression  have  been  eliminated,  such 
as  occlusion  in  or  <x)nden8ation  on  the  electrodes,  solution  in 
the  fluid,  or  suppression  by  the  chemical  action  of  dissolved 
gases.  The  cause  of  tms  is  the  ^Miffusion  discharge" 
produced  ^in  the  case  of  water)  by  the  diffusion  towards  the 
—  electroae  of  water  containing  dissolved  oxygen,  and  to- 
wards the  +  electrode  of  fluid  containing  dissolved  hydrogen 
(and  similarly  in  other  cases),  thus  causing  an  unavoid^le 
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sappression  by  chemical  action.  When  the  amount  of  sop- 
pression  due  to  this  canse  is  determined  and  added  to  the 
observed  amount  of  decomposition;^^  the  total  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  quantity  of  electriciirfr  that  has  passed. 

^3)  In  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water^  until  the  sources 
of  loss  of  hydrogen  other  than  "  difiusion  discharge  '*  are 
eUminated  (viz.  solution  in  the  fluid,  condensation  and  absorp- 
tion by  the  electrode,  and  action  of  dissolved  oxygen  originally 
present  in  the  fluid),  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  when  a  given 
steady  current  traverses  a  given  voltameter  is  short  of  its 
maximum  value  for  that  current ;  simultaneously  a  deficiency 
in  the  amount  of  hydrogen  collected  as  compared  with  that 
due  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  is  noticed  (even 
afker  correction  for  division  discharge)  ;  whilst  on  breaking 
circuit,  the  rate  of  fall  of  the  "  polarization  "  of  the  electrodes 
is  more  rapid  than  its  minimum  value  for  that  current.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  counter  E.M.F.  reaches  its 
maximum,  the  deficiency  in  hydrogen  disappears  (after  cor- 
rection for  di£Pdsion  discharge),  and  the  rate  of  rail  of  the 
polarization  after  breaking  circuit  reaches  its  minimum. 
The  more  nearly  completely  the  sources  of  loss  are  eliminated, 
the  more  nearly  does  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  approach  its 
maximum,  the  less  is  the  deficiency  in  the  hydrogen  collected, 
and  the  more  nearly  does  the  rate  in  fall  of  polarization 
approach  its  minimum. 

(4)  A  theory  has  been  enunciated,  and  more  or  less  com- 
pletely demonstrated,  which  reconciles  the  hitherto  apparently 
contradictory  numerical  values  obtained  by  previous  obser- 
vers for  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  during  electrolysis,  the 
^'  subsequent  polarization ''  existing  after  rupture  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  E.M.F.  of  gas  batteries.  In  accordance  with  this 
theory,  the  relationships  between  the  current  flowing  and  the 
counter  E.M.F.  set  up  in  an  electrolytic  cell  are  expressed  by 
the  following  formula  : — 

^=E+  [2{(l-n)H}-S(nA)-2(H)]xJ. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  all  the  electrolytes  examined,  the  value 
of  e  is  found  to  increase  as  the  current  increases,  but  at  a 
less  rapid  rate,  so  that  the  curves  traced  out  by  plotting 
currents  as  abscisssa  and  counter  E.M.F.  values  as  ordinates 
are  concave  downwards. 

So  long  as  the  rate  of  flow  per  unit  area  of  electrode  sur- 
face remains  the  same,  the  value  of  e  is  constant ;  t •  e.  if  the 
electrode  surface  and  the  current  vary  in  the  same  way,  then 
e  remains  the  same.  With  a  given  current  increasing  the 
electrode  surface  diminishes  the  value  of  e. 
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The  valued  of  e  depend  on  the  material  of  which  the  eleo- 
trodes  are  made.  Other  things  being  eqnal,  carbon  gives 
higher  values  than  platinum^  and  platinum  than  gold. 

In  the  case  of  acidulated  water,  rendering  me  solution 
more  dilute  increases  the  value  of  e. 

From  former  observers*  work  it  results  that  increasing  the 
temperature  decreases  e. 

(6)  The  above  formula,  in  conjunction  with  experimental 
determinations  of  the  variations  in  the  values  of  e  under  various 
conditions,  explains  coherently  and  quantitatively^  the  leading 
facts  connected  with  counter  E.M.F.,  polarization,  and  the 
E.M.F.  of  gas-batteries,  and  accounts  for  the  possibility,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  decomposing  an  electrolyte  with  a  less 
battery  E.M.F.  than  corresponds  to  the  work  done  in  splitting 
it  up  into  the  final  products— and  also  indicates  that  the  E.M.F. 
of  a  Daniell  cell  is  not  constant,  but  is  less  the  greater  the 
current  it  generates,  to  such  an  extent  that  with  currents  of 
not  very  great  magnitude  a  diminution  in  E.M.F.  to  the 
extent  of  several  per  cent,  is  brought  about,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, certain  of  the  methods  in  use  for  determining  the 
E.M.F.  of  cells  and  their  internal  resistance  are,  at  any  rate 
for  certain  kinds  of  cells,  incorrect,  as  they  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  is  constant. 

(7)  By  means  of  the  above  formula  and  the  experimental 
determinations  of  the  causes  which  make  e  to  vary,  &c.,  infor- 
mation can  be  deduced  as  to  the  amount  of  energy  with 
which  gases  are  condensed  upon  the  surface  of  solids,  and  in 
particumr  as  to  the  amount  of  energy  reauisite  to  break  up 
an  electrolyte  into  "  nascent "  products  solely.  By  conjoining 
this  determination  with  the  determination  of  the  methods  for 
finding  the  E.M.F.  corresponding  to  the  energy  requisite  to 
break  it  up  into  the  final  products  (described  in  Parts  I.  and 
II.),  information  can  be  deduced  concerning  the  affinity  of 
the  constituents  of  the  electrolyte,  and  the  variations  of  that 
affinity  according  as  the  constituents  are  "nascent"  or  in 
their  ordinary  free  state.  For  instance,  the  energy  given  out 
in  the  transformation  of  nascent  hvdrogen  and  oxygen  into 
the  ordinary  free  gases  exceeds  tne  energy  that  would  be 
developed  by  the  union  of  these  gases  to  form  liquid  water, 
t.  e.  exceeds  the  energy  equivalent  to  34100  gramme-degrees 
or  to  1*50  volt. 
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XLIX.  On  a  Method  of  Comparmg  the  Electrical  Capadtiea 
of  two  Condensers.  By  B.  T.  GlazSbbooK;  M.A.^  FeUow 
of  Trinity  ColUffe^andI)emonstrator  of  Eamenmental  Physics 
at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory^  Cambndge  *. 

THE  following  is  a  well-known  method  of  comparing  the 
capacities  of  two  condensers  : — 
Let  A,  A'  be  the  outer  coatings,  B,  B'  the  inner  of  two  con- 
densers.     Connect  A  A'    together,   and  to  one  pole  of  a 
battery.     Connect  B  to  a  resistance  B  and  to  one  pole  of  a 
B 


galvanometer,  B^  to  another  resistance  W  and  to  the  other 
pole  of  the  ffalyanometer.  Connect  the  other  ends  of  R  R' 
together  and  to  a  key  E,  and  let  the  second  screw  of  the  key 
be  in  connexion  with  the  other  pole  of  the  battery.  Let  C  Cf 
be  the  capacities  of  the  condensers.  On  depressing  the  ke^ 
the  condensers  are  charged;  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that,  if 
CR=C'R',  no  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer. 

If,  then,  we  adjust  R  until  no  current  is  observed  on  making 
contact,  R^  remaining  unaltered,  we  can  find  the  ratio  of  C  to  Cr . 

I  propose  to  discuss  the  more  general  problem  of  finding 
the  current  through  the  galvanometer  when  the  equation 
CR=C'R'  is  not  fmfiUed,  and  hence  to  obtain  the  conditions 
of  sensibility. 

Let  Yi  be  the  potential  of  A,  Y^  of  the  other  pole  of  the 
battery,  Y  of  B,  V'  of  B',  at  time  t.  Let  G  be  the  galvano- 
meter resistance. 

Let  ^     =  current  in  R; 

/    —  R'  • 

h    =  current  into  condenser  A ; 

t,'  =  B- 

n    —  w  V     ^         * 

X    =  current  through  galvanometer ; 

Q,  Q^  =  the  quantities  m  me  condensers. 

*  Oommunicated  by  the  Physical  Society,  haviog  been  read  at  the 
Meeting  on  January  22. 
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Let  ns  farther  suppoee  that  there  is  a  small  leakage  through 
the  condensers,  pp'  being  their  resistances. 
Then  we  have 

V,-V      ,    V,-V'  V-V 

Q=c(v-Vx),  Q'=cy(V'-v,), 

From  these  we  obtain : — 

aar+Rt-RV=0; 


Assume 

X  =  Be-"*. 

On  substituting  we  have 

A|^_CRn}-B=0,      . 


whence 


l     9 

A'|?^-Cm'n}+B=0, 
GB  +  RA-R'A'=0,  .    .    . 


a|g(?±^  -  RCn)+B  J  -R'A'«0, 


A'|g(5^_R'C«)+R'J  _RA=0. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


(5) 

(6) 
(7) 

(8) 
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Eliminating  A  A^  we  arriye  at  the  quadratic, 

+  5^>}"0 (9) 

Let  n^  n,  be  the  roots,  and  let 


R+p 


)+R= 


\ 


G(51j^-B'0n)+R'=X'. 


(10) 


),  / 


(11) 


Then  from  (8)  we  have 

XiAi  4  XjA,  =  R'(A/+AsO/ 
VA/+VV=  B(Ax+A,), 
where  Ax^X^  Ac  denote  the  valnes  of  A,X  corresponding  to 

Also  initially 
therefore,  putting  ^=0  and  Vj— Vi=E  in  the  equations 


we  find 


-^^^-^    =    tl(R+p) 
Ei] 


Solving  for  Ai  At,  we  get 

^»=R(ni-n,)  igCVRT^  ■*"  R'+p') 

"'■r(r(3"1+^)}'   •   •   •   ■ 


(13) 


(14) 
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4(^-^,)}. ('') 

and  similar  yalaes  for  A/  Af^ 
Hence  we  find 

+;^[(w-ro)(«-^'-"') 

+  {("■- iro  -  JR?)'"^- ("■- ?S5  -  w)^} 

-{e^-b^}] <") 

Let  US  take  the  case  in  which  there  is  no  leakage  firsts 
p=f/=oO;  and 

ThnS;  if  RC=R'C',  we  see  that  a?  is  zero  for  all  values  of  t 

The  total  effect  on  the  galvanometer;  since  the  time  of 
charmng  is  short,  is  proportional  to  the  quantiiy  of  electricihr 
whi(£  passes.  To  find  this  we  integrate  the  value  of  a  with 
respect  to  t  from  0  to  r,  and  suppose  r  so  large  that 

TheU;  if  P  be  the  quantity, 

also  ^„   _  Gt-^n+W 

^  >""   GRR'OCK  * 

'  •  G+R+R'    '     ....    u<5; 

and  if  H  be  the  strength  of  the  field  in  which  the  needle 
hangs,  T  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation,  k  the  galvano- 
meter-constant;  and  a  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  is 
turned,  j^ 


•  _  irk     EjBfi 
'2~BT*    (G+R+R')' 


.  »_  irk     E(W-RC)  ..Q. 
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which  leads  to  the  condition  that^  when  there  is  no  throw  of 
the  galvanometer,  R'C'=RO. 

We  proceed  to  inquire  what  resistances  will  jrive  the  most 
accurate  value  for  the  capacity  C  in  terms  of  0^,  the  known 
capacity  of  a  standard  condenser  when  using  a  given  galvano- 
meter. Let  us  suppose  the  adjustment  made  by  varying  B; 
and  determine  the  error  Sa  produced  in  a  by  an  error  pR  in  R. 
Then,  remembering  that,  when  the  adjustment  is  perfect, 
RO=R'(y  and  a=0,  if  oR  is  the  error  from  perfect  adjust- 
ment, we  have 

;j^ 2      EttACSR  ,^^. 

^■"     Hf  (G+R  +  RO^    •    •    •    •     (^^> 

R'C 
and  if  8C  is  the  error  in  the  capacity,  since  C=-«t-, 

^        R'O'SR     HT(G+R+ROR'C's 

^- R?~  = 2E,rJfcCR» ^' 

or,  since  CR=CyR', 

Now  k  varies  as  the  number  of  turns  in  the  galvanometer, 
and  so  also  does  G  ; 

.-.    K=mG, 

'•    ^^     2E7r^lG^R^GR/'    '    '     ^^^^ 

and  if  we  suppose  that  we  are  liable  to  an  error  Sa  in  a,  the 
error  in  C  is  least  when  the  resistances  R  and  R^  are  both 
hi^. 

Thus  it  is  best  to  use,  with  a  given  galvanometer,  high 
resistances  R  and  R^. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  result  if  we  make  the  adjustments  by 
vanring  R'  instead  of  R. 

Agam,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  galvanometer  with  a 
given  channel,  and  we  wish  to  fill  it  with  Mrire  so  as  to  be  most 
sensitive.  Let  Y  be  the  volume  of  the  channel,  y  the  radius 
of  the  wire,  I  its  length,  p  its  specific  resistance,  and  suppose 
we  neglect  the  thickness  of  the  covering;  then 

ksffp, 

where  ff  depends  only  on  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
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dumnel.    We  most  therefore  make 

V 


+  R+R' 


I 
a  minimnm.    We  find 

*f_B+S=0,    .....    W 

and  we  get  finally 

Now  for  a  given  value  of  G,  R  and  Bf  must  be  as  high  as 
possible ;  therefore  we  must  make  the  resistance  of  our  galva- 
nometer as  high  as  possible. 

Returning  to  the  general  case  in  which  there  is  a  leakage 
in  the  condensers^  and  putting  t=^Ty  r  being  so  large  that  the 
terms  involving  e"^  may  be  neglected^  we  get 

^=GiRMy-R+>/ (2^) 

Thus  there  is  a  steady  current  through  the  galvanometer^  and 
the  needle  is  permanently  deflected. 

Again^  if  ^=0,  or =0.  But  let  us  suppose  t  very  small^  so 
that,  on  expanding  «""*,  powers  higher  than  the  first  may  be 
neglected,  and  find  the  initial  current.     We  find 

E/R;C^-^^|1/1       IV    P  P'    \\.    t9K\ 

'^=^1  RD^^  +  G(c+dlRT;^"En^  (25) 

which  reduces,  if  we  neglect  powers  of  -  aboTe  ihe  first,  to 

E  fW-RC^  1/1      1\/r'     R\1,        ,_, 

^=ftt  rcr'c-+gCc  +  c'J(/— pJr-  •  (2^> 

By  altering  R  the  sign  of  this  may  be  made  to  change,  and 
thus  the  initial  current  may  be  in  the  same  or  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  final.  In  practice  this  is  indicai4)d  by  a  short 
kick  of  the  needle  in  one  direction,  followed  by  a  deflection  in 
the  other. 

On  the  same  assumptions  as  to  p,  /d^,  let  us  find  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  passes  through  the  galvanometer  in  time  t, 
T  being  very  short,  but  yet  so  long  that  e"^  may  be  neglected. 
Integrating  (16)  and  calling  the  quantity  P,  we  have 
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K  T  be  venr  short,  we  may  neglect  the  last  term  compared 
with  the  otoers,  and,  to  the  same  dejsrree  of  approximation  with 
respect  to  p  /d,  we  get  as  the  condition  of  no  kick, 

R'(y-RC=(5^  - -)(R'CK+RC), 
or 

Again,  let  £,  as  before,  be  the  galvanometer-constant,  and  h 
the  permanent  deflexion.    Then,  from  (25), 


EC      ,     2G*. 


Gip'      p 

B^  =  l— F*^^5 (30) 


and  this  equation  enables  ns  to  determine  the  capacity. 

Let  ns  suppose  the  adjustment  made  by  varying  B.  Then, 
starting  from  a  position  in  which  the  first  kick  is  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  final  deflexion,  adjust  R  until  that  Kick 
is  just  reduced  to  zero,  and  the  spot  of  light  moves  ofl*  gradu- 
ally in  the  one  direction,  and  after  some  oscillations  comes  to 
rest.  Then,  if  S  is  the  deflexion  of  the  galvanometer-needle, 
the  capaciiy  is 


c=£^{i-^...}. 


Unless  the  leakage  is  considerable,  the  correction  will  be  very 
small. 

In  measuring  the  capacity  of  many  condensers,  the  diflS- 
cnliy  is  increased  by  the  phenomenon  of  electric  absorption. 
In  fact  the  condenser  has  no  true  capaciiy ;  for  the  cnarge 
produced  by  a  riven  electromotive  force  depends  on  the  time 
during  which  that  force  has  acted.  We  may,  however,  take 
the  capacity  as  the  ratio  of  the  instantaneous  charge  to  the 
electromotive  force  producing  it ;  and  in  this  case  (contact 
with  the  battery  being  maintained  only  for  a  very  short  time) 
we  may  perhaps  look  on  electric  absorption  as  a  kind  of  con- 
duction through  the  substance  of  the  condenser.  We  must 
suppose  that  me  resistance  to  the  conduction  is  a  function  of 
the  time,  which  becomes  indefinitely  great  after  a  not  very- 
long  interval,  but  which  we  majr  pemaps  treat  as  sensibly 
constant  during  the  time  for  which  contact  is  maintained  ; 
and  if  p^y  pf^  be  the  values  of  this  resistance  during  that 
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intervaly  and,  as  before,  we  may  neglect  —5-  &c.  and  higher 

ro 

powers,  we  have,  as  the  value  of  the  capacity, 


«=¥('-(^:-5)}- 


Thus  a  small  correction  should  be  applied  to  the  value     ^    , 

depending  on  the  rate  of  absorption  during  the  interval  for 
which  contact  is  maintained  with  the  battery.  An  approxi- 
mation to  this  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  charging  the  con- 
denser for  some  time  with  a  battery  of  known  electromotive 
force,  and  then  allowing  it  to  discharge  itself  at  small  intervals 
of  time  through  the  galvanometer.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
results  of  measurements  made,  neglecting  this  correction,  are 
fairly  satisfactory. 

The  capacity  of  a  paraffin  condenser  was  determined  by 
several  observers  during  the  past  term  at  the  Cavendish  Labo- 
ratory. Their  results  diflFered  by  from  f  to  1  per  cent.  The 
standard  used  was  not  in  all  cases  the  same ;  and  the  measures 
obtained  by  one  observer,  comparing  this  same  condenser  with 
two  diflFerent  standards,  differed  by  about  J  per  cent.  It 
seemed  possible  to  determine  within  10  ohms,  when  each  of 
the  resistances  R,  R'  was  about  5000  ohms,  the  value  of  R 
for  which  the  initial  kick  was  zero. 


L.  On  a  convenient  Term  expressing  the  Change  from  Ra- 
diant Heat  and  Light  into  Sound,  By  Ernest  H.  Cook, 
B.Sc,  F.C.S* 

WHILE  making  his  experiments  which  resulted  in  the 
production  of  the  photophone,  Prof.  Graham  Bell 
made  the  discovery  that,  when  rays  of  light  fall  upon  certain 
substances,  the  molecules  of  those  substances  are  thereby 
^  caused  to  vibrate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  soundf. 
The  mutual  convertibility  of  the  undulations  which  produce 
light  and  those  which  produce  sound  was  thus  clearly  estab- 
lished. Thinking  these  sounds  to  be  produced  by  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  body  impinged  upon.  Prof. 
T3maall  made  a  series  of  experiments  in  order  to  determine 
the  different  powers  of  bodies  to  absorb  heat.  Operating  with 
an  intermittent  beam  from  the   electric  lamp,  and  certain 

•  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Lecture  at  the  Boston  Meeting  of  the  American  AjBSOciation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  August  1880. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  69.  May  1881.  2E 
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gases  and  vaponrs  enclosed  in  sealed  tubes,  he  was  able  to 
produce  musical  tones  from  the  substances*.  It  was  thus 
proved  that  vaporous  bodies  as  well  as  solids  were  able  to 
convert  thermal  undulations  into  sonorous  ones.  Other  expe- 
rimenters have  extended  these  observationsf.  The  important 
result  of  these  experiments  is  that  the  molecules  of  certain 
bodies  possess  the  power  of  transforming  the  undulations  of 
short  period  which  fall  upon  them  into  those  of  long  period. 
Expressed  briefly,  some  bodies  are  capable  of  transforming 
inaudible  undulations  into  audible  ones.  Now  refractive 
bodies  have  the  power  of  transforming  non-luminous  calorific 
rajs  into  luminous  ones ;  and  this  passage  from  the  one  state 
into  the  other  is  called  calorescence.  Again,  when  the  ultra- 
violet ravs  are  permitted  to  fall  upon  certain  substances  they 
render  the  substance  luminous.  In  other  words,  the  substance 
has  transformed  the  non-luminous  undulations  into  luminous 
ones.  To  this  change  the  tdrm  fliu>rescence  has  been  applied. 
Thus  we  have: — 

Fluorescence — change  from  more  rapid  into  less  rapid  un- 
dulations. 

Calorescence — change  from  less  rapid  into  more  n^id  un- 
dulations. 

In  the  new  phenomena  we  have  again  a  change  from  more 
rapid  into  less  rapid,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
in  fluorescence.  To  the  change  which  takes  place  in  this  case, 
therefore,  I  venture  to  propose  the  term  "  oonorescenceJ^  A 
body  such  as  hard  rubber,  m  which  it  was  first  noticed,  would 
be  called  a  sonorescent  bodv,  just  as  sulphate  of  quinine  is  a 
fluorescent  body.  The  points  of  similarihr  between  the  three 
phenomena  are  sufficiently  evident ;  the  chief  points  of  difier- 
ence  are  the  following : — 

(1)  The  change  in  sonorescence  is  greater  in  magnitude 
ana  is  difierent  m  kind  from  that  in  the  other  two  cases.  In 
fluorescence  and  calorescence  the  particles  oscillate  in  every 
case  across  the  direction  of  propagation,  but  in  sound  we 
believe  them  to  move  in  the  direction  of  propagation.  Thus, 
in  the  new  phenomena  we  have  a  change  of  direction  and  also 
a  change  in  frequency  of  the  oscillations. 

(2)  In  fluorescence  and  calorescence  the  result  is  in  both 
cases  to  produce  luminous  undulations  from  non-luminous 
ones.     In  sonorescence,  on  the  contrary,  we  produce  sonorous 

*  ''  Action  of  an  Intermittent  Beam  of  Radiant  Heat  upon  Osseous 
Matter/'  read  before  the  Koval  Society,  Jan.  18, 1881. 

t  More  especially  ought  Prof.  W.  C.  Rontgen  to  be  mentioned.  This 
gentleman  seems  to  have  anticipated  some  of  Tyndall's  identical  experi- 
ments.   See  FhiL  Mag.  April  1881. 
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nndnlations  from  laminons  ones.  The  first  portion  of  the 
word  proposed,  however,  has  so  decided  a  meaning  that  no  one 
can  imagine  it  to  mean  a  production  of  laminons  undulations, 
but  will  immediately  recognize  it  as  meaning  the  production 
of  sonorous  ones. 
Bristol,  April  4, 1881. 

LI.  On  Action  at  a  Distance.  By  Walter  R.  Bbownb, 
M.A.J  M.  Inst.  C.E.y  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

To  tlie  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Gbntlemsn, 

I  AM  indebted  to  jour  courtesy  for  space  to  conclude  (at 
least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned)  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  out  of  my  paper  on  Action  at  a  Distance.  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  a  very  few  words  as  to  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween myself  and  Dr.  Lodge. 

The  difficulty  of  understanding  each  other's  position  has 
arisen  from  our  employing  the  word  Work  in  difierent  senses. 
Dr.  Lodge,  following  modern  works  on  Dynamics,  defines 
Work  done  as  equivdent  to  Energy  exerted,  and  as  measured 
by  the  product  of  the  moving  force  and  the  distance  through 
which  its  point  of  application  is  moved.  I,  looking  at  tne 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  Applied  Mechanics,  followed 
the  definition  of  Eankine,  according  to  which  Work  is  done 
only  when  there  is  a  resisting  force  acting  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  moving  force  ;  and  is  measured  by  the  pro- 
duct of  this  resisting  force  and  the  distance  througn  which  its 
point  of  application  is  moved*.  I  perhaps  owe  Dr.  Lodge  an 
apology  for  not  having  seen  this  from  the  first ;  but  1  will 
not  dwell  longer  on  this  or  any  other  matters  of  mere  per- 
sonal controversy  between  us. 

It  remains,  mially,  to  give  my  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
remarkably  short  and  simple  argument  by  which  Dr.  Lodge 
conceives  that  he  has  disposed  for  ever  of  the  idea  of  Action 
at  a  Distance.  This  argument  f  is  as  follows  : — It  first  states 
generally  the  law  of  £e  equality  of  Action  and  Reaction, 
where  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  act  '^  directly  and  solely  "  on  each 
other  with  forces  F,  through  distances  s ;  and  then  asserts  that, 

*  For  this  definition,  and  for  a  proof  that  Rankine  did  not  include  in  his 
Reeifitances  the  inertia  of  the  body^  I  may  refer  to  the  following  articles 
in  his  <  Applied  Mechanics,'  first  eoition,  1868 : — ^nage  477,  arts.  511-514 ; 
page  499,  art  549 ;  and  esnpedally  page  622,  art  689. 

t  PhiL  Mag.  January  1881,  p.  86. 
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by  the  law  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  the  two  "Works,'* 
or  the  two  products  of  force  and  distance  moved  through, 
must  be  equal  and  opposite.  It  then  proceeds : — "  Since  the 
forces  (F)  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  the  works  (Fs)  are  also 
equal  and  opposite,  the  distances  (s)  must  be  equal  but  not 
opposite ;  that  is,  the  two  bodies  must  move  over  precisely  the 
same  distance  and  in  the  same  sense ;  which  practically  asserts 
that  they  move  together  and  are  in  contact,  as  long  as  the 
action  is  going  on." 

This  argument  may  be  confuted  in  several  ways. 

(a)  Force  is  measured  by  the  acceleration,  or  change  of 
velocity,  which  it  generates  ;  and  if  the  force  F,  with  which  A 
acts  on  B,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  —  F,  with  which 
B  acts  on  A,  it  follows  (assuming  the  masses  to  be  equal)  that 
the  acceleration  of  B  will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  accele- 
ration of  A.  Hence,  even  if  A  and  B  are  moving  "together 
and  in  contact'*  at  the  beginning  of  the  space  «,  they  will  not 
be  so  at  the  end,  because  tneir  velocities  will  have  changed. 

(6)  The  argument  is  built  on  the  assumption  that  if  one  of 
the  works  is  taken  as  positive,  say  W,  the  other  will  be  negative, 
say  —  W.  But  Work,  on  Dr.  Lodge's  definition,  or  Energy, 
on  Bankine's  definition,  may  be  measured  by  vis  viva^  or  by 

-^  t;^,and  therefore  is  an  essentially  positive  quantity'  (as  pointed 

out  by  Bankine,  'Applied  Mechanics,'  art.  548,  p.  499).  We 
can  no  more  have  negative  work  than  we  can  nave  negative 
mass. 

(c)  There  is  no  diflSculty  in  adducing  a  case  in  which  the 
proposition  is  obviously  untrue.  This  is  the  simple  one  of  two 
equal  particles  meeting  each  other  with  equal  and  opposite 
velocities.  It  will  be  admitted  that  both  will  be  reduced  to 
rest,  and  that,  until  they  have  been  reduced  to  rest,  they  are 
not  moving  "  over  the  same  distance  and  in  the  same  sense." 
Therefore,  according  to  Dr.  Lodge,  until  they  have  been 
reduced  to  rest  they  cannot  exercise  any  action  upon  each 
other.  What,  then,  is  the  action  which  reduces  them  to  rest  ? 
To  say  they  are  reduced  to  rest  instantaneously  on  coming 
into  absolute  contact,  does  not  remove  the  difficulty  ;  and  if  it 
did,  it  would  be  by  assuming  that  the  force  acting  between 
them  was  literally  infinite^  since  it  would  stop  a  finite  velocity 
in  no  space  at  all. 

(d)  Finally,  I  may  point  out  what  is  the  real  and  intrinsic 
vice  of  Dr.  Lodge's  argument,  viz.  that  he  assumes  that  the 
Conservation  of  Energ  v  is  universally  true  of  Potential  Energy- 
only,  whereas  (as  is  shown  in  any  text-book)  it  is  only  uni- 
versally true  of  Kinetic  and  Potential  Energy  together.     This 
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appears  at  once  on  putting  his  case  in  mathematical  form. 
He  supposes  two  particles,  m  and  mfy  moving  in  the  same 

straight  line  (say  the  axis  of  x)  with  velocities  -rr  and  ^, 

and  acting  on  each  other  with  equal  and  opposite  moving 
forces  F.     Then  the  Force  Function,  during  any  time  it^  is 

According  to  Dr.  Lodge,  this  is  always  =  0.  But,  as  is  well 
known,  the  true  equation  is 

where  the  left-hand  side,  taken  negatively,  is  the  Potential 

Energy,  and  the  right-hand  side  is  the  change  in  the  vis  viva 

or  Kinetic  Energy  of  tKe  system.     This  right-nand  side  clearly 

dx  dx 
varies  according  to  the  values  of  737^  757  or  of  the  velocities. 

If  these  velocities  are  equal  (assuming  the  masses  also  equal), 
then  the  right-hand  side  vanishes,  and  we  have  as  a  particular 
case  that  which  Dr.  Lodge  assumes  to  hold  universally.  What 
does  hold  universally  is  that  the  sum  of  the  two  sides  (t.  e.  of 
the  Potential  Energy  and  the  Kinetic  Energy)  is  constant ; 
and  this,  and  this  only,  is  the  principle  known  as  the  Conser- 
vation of  Energy. 

Walter  R.  Browne. 

LIL  On  the  Physical  Units  of  Nature.  By  G.  Johnstone 
Stoney,  D  Sc.^  F.R.S.J  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society*. 

1.  "TTTHEN  mathematicians  apply  the  sciences  of  measure- 
TV  ment  to  the  investigation  of  Nature,  they  find  it 
convenient  to  select  such  units  of  the  several  kinds  of  quantity 
with  which  they  have  to  deal  as  will  get  rid  of  any  coeffi- 
cients in  their  equations  which  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to 
avoid.  Every  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  Nature  enables 
us  to  see  more  distinctly  that  it  would  contribute  to  our 
further  progress  if  we  could  efiect  this  simplification,  not  only 
with  reference  to  certain  classes  of  phenomena,  but  through- 
out the  whole  domain  of  Nature. 

•  From  the 'Scientific  Proceedings'  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of 
February  16.  1881,  being  a  paper  which  had  been  read  before  Section  A 
of  the  British  Association,  at  tne  BelfiBst  Meeting  in  1874.  Communicated 
by  the  Author. 
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2.  Hitherto  the  practice  ofmathematicians  has  been  goYerned 
by  the  demands  of  the  science  of  mechanics^  in  the  greater 
part  (though  not  in  the  whole)  of  which  science  it  is  possible 
io  derive  me  nnits  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  quantity  from  any 
three  which  may  be  chosen.  A  system  built  in  this  way  upon 
a  foundation  which  is  arbitrarily  assumed  is  necessarily  an 
artificial  system.  The  units  which  are  usually  selected  as  the 
fundamental  units  of  a  series  of  arbitrary  systematic  measures 
are: — 

the  metre*  for  lengthine,  or  unit  of  length ; 
the  gramme  for  massine,  or  unit  of  mass  ;  and 
the  solar  second  for  timine^  or  unit  of  time. 

Tliese  three,  and  all  the  units  which  may  be  derived  from 
them,  may  be  called  the  metric  series  of  units ;  and  in  this 
investigation  they  will  be  represented  by  small  letters.  Thus, 
the  fundamental  metric  units  being 

/j,  the  metre,  the  metric  lengthine,  or  unit  of  length  ; 
^1,  the  solar  second,  the  metric  timine,  or  unit  of  time ; 
mx,  the  gramme,  the  metric  massine,  or  unit  of  mass  ; 
some  of  the  derived  units  will  be: — 

t?!,  the  metric  velocitine,  or  unit  of  velocity,  which  is  a  velo- 
city of  one  metre  per  second ; 
/„  the  metric  forcine,  or  unit  of  force,  which  is  the  hyper^ 
decigrammef — ^this  being  the  force  which,  if  it  acted  in 
a  fixed  direction  on  a  mass  of  one  gramme  for  a  second, 

*  Since  this  paoer  was  written  the  centimetre  has  been  suggested  as  a 
unit  of  lengthy  ana  has  heen  largely  made  use  of. 

t  The  hyper-decipamme  means  the  gravitation  or  downward  force 
towards  the  earth  of  a  mass  which  exceeds  a  deciflramme  in  the  ratio  of 
10 
-—f  where  ^  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity  measured  in  metres  per  second  per 

second.  The  appropriateness  of  the  term  hyper-dedgramme  arises  from  the 

10 
drcomstance  that  the  coefficient  —  everywhere  exceeds  unity,  whether 

within  the  earth,  outside  it,  or  on  itu  surfieu^ ;  and  the  convenience  of  the 
term  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  on  the  eartlCs  mtface  the  coefficient 
nowhere  exceeds  unity  bv  more  than  a  small  fraction,  so  tiiat  the  hyper- 
decigraomie  is  a  force  which  but  little  differs  in  value  from  that  gravita- 
tion or  weight  of  a  decigramme  with  which  we,  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
have  become  familiar ;  so  that  the  name  suggests  to  us  the  amtmnt  of  the 
force.  Gravitation  is  the  downward  force,  and  gravity  is  tiie  downward 
acceleration  towards  the  earth  as  observed.  They  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
attraction  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  small  degfree,  when  the  observation  is 
made  on  or  within  the  earth,  to  the  earth's  rotation.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  gravity  as  it  is  used  by  the  classical  writers  on  mechanics  (see 
Pouillet's  micamquey  pamm) ;  and  the  practice  of  some  modem  writers, 
who  use  this  term  to  designate  a  force  instead  of  an  acceleration,  is  to  be 
deprecated. 
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would  in  that  time  change  its  velocity  bj  one  metre  per 
second; 
rriij  the  metric  nnit  of  the  coefficient  in  the  expression 

H'-jT  ^^^  ^^  gravitation  of  two  masses  towards  one 

another:  this  unit  is  the  coefficient  which  should  be 
used  if  each  gramme  mass  attracted  other  ponderable 
matter  at  a  metre  distance  with  such  intensify  as  would 
impress  on  it  an  acceleration  towards  the  attracting 
gramme  of  one  metre  per  second  per  second, 
fi,  the  electromagnetic  electrinC;  or  the  electromagnetic 
unit  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  metric  series,  is  that 
quantity  of  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  which 
must  be  discharged  every  second  in  opposite  directions 
along  a  wire  in  order  to  maintain  in  it  the  metric  unit 
current, — this  currentine  or  unit  current  being  defined  as 
the  current  which  must  exist  in  a  wire  a  metre  long  in 
order  that  it  may  exert  a  force  of  a  hyper-decigramme 
on  ponderable  matter  at  a  metre  distance  chargea  with  a 
unit  of  magnetism ;  and  the  unit  charge  of  magnetism  of 
either  kind  being  defined  as  that  quantity  which,  acting 
on  ponderable  matter  at  a  metre  distance,  charged  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  magnetism,  exerts  on  it  the  unit 
force — ^that  is,  one  hyper-decigramme. 

3.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  this  metric  electrine 
to  the  B.  A.  (^Dritish- Association)  standards  for  electrical  mea- 
surement, which  are  those  most  in  use.  The  B.A.  units  are 
electromagnetic  units  based  on  the  following  fundamental 
units — ^the  second  for  unit  of  time,  the  metre-seven  (the  quad- 
rant of  the  earth,  or  10^  metres)  for  unit  of  length,  and  the 
eleventh-gramme  (or  gramme  divided  bv  10^^)  for  unit  of 
mass.  These  were  so  chosen  as  to  furnish  a  connected  body 
of  systematic  units  with  such  values  that  the  practical  electn- 
cian  could  conveniently  use  them.  Now  the  "  dimension  "  of 
electromagnetic  quantity  of  electricity  is  [L\/LM]  (see  B.A. 
Beport  for  1863,  p.  159)*.  Hence,  and  from  the  foregoing 
values  of  the  lengthine  and  massine  of  the  B.A.  series, 

therefore  ^1=100  Amperes. 


ei :  one  Ampire  =  1 :  a/-  ^ 


*  This  follows  at  once  from  the  fundamental  equations  of  electiomag^ 
netism,  yiz.: — 

F«^;    E=Ci;   F=^,    F- ^M!. 
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The  term  Ampire  is  here  used  to  designate  the  B.A.  unit 
of  quantity  corresponding  to  the  ohm  (the  B.A.  electromag- 
netic unit  of  resistance),  the  volt  (the  corresponding  unit  of 
electromotive  force),  the  weber  (unit  of  current),  and  the 
farad  (unit  of  capacity).  The  electrostatic  units  of  the  B.A. 
series  might  with  great  advantage  be  called  the  static-ampere, 
static-ohm,  static-volt,  and  static-farad. 

4.  Unite  like  the  above,  whether  of  the  metric  or  of  the 
B.A.  series,  of  which  three  are  fundamental,  and  all  others 
derived  from  them  in  such  a  way  as  will  exclude  unnecessary 
coefficiente  from  our  equations,  are  called  systematic  unite. 
In  forming  the  existing  artificial  series  of  systematic  unite,  it 
has  been  usual  to  regard  the  unite  of  length,  time,  and  mass 
as  fundamental,  and  the  rest  as  derived ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  our  regarding  any  three  independent  members  of  tlie 
series  as  fundamental,  and  deriving  the  others  from  them.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  present  paper  to  point  out  that  Nature  presente 
us  with  three  such  unite ;  and  that  if  we  take  these  as  our 
fundamental  unite  instead  of  choosing  them  arbitrarily,  we 
shall  bring  our  quantitiitive  expressions  into  a  more  conve- 
nient, and  doubtless  into  a  more  intimate,  relation  with  Nature 
as  it  actually  existe.  I  will  then  approximate  to  the  values  of 
the  unite  of  length,  time,  and  mass  belonging  to  this,  which  is 
a  truly  natural  series  of  physical  units. 

5.  For  such  a  purpose  we  must  select  phenomena  that  pre- 
vail throughout  the  whole  of  Nature,  and  are  not  specially 
associated  with  individual  bodies.  The  first  of  Nature  s  quan- 
tities of  absolute  magnitude  to  which  I  will  invite  attention  is 
that  remarkable  velocity  of  an  absolute  amount,  independent 
of  the  units  ia  which  it  is  measured,  which  connecte  all  syste- 
matic electrostatic  units  with  the  electromagnetic  units  of  the 
same  series.  I  shall  call  this  velocity  Vi.  If  it  were  taken 
as  our  unit  velocity,  we  should  at  one  stroke  have  an  immense 
simplification  introduced  into  our  treatment  of  the  whole  range 
of  electric  phenomena,  and  probably  into  our  study  of  light 
and  heat. 

Again,  Nature  presents  us  with  one  particular  coeflScient  of 
gravitation,  of  an  absolute  amount  independent  of  the  unite  in 
which  it  is  measured,  and  which  appears  to  extend  to  ponder- 
able matter  of  every  description  throughout  the  whole  material 
universe.  This  coefficient  I  shall  call  Gp  If  we  were  to  teke 
this  as  our  unit  of  coefficients  of  attraction,  it  is  presumable 
that  we  might  thereby  lay  the  foundation  for  detecting  wherein 
lies  the  connexion  which  we  cannot  but  suspect  between  this 
most  wonderful  property  common  to  all  ponderable  matter 
and  the  other  phenomena  of  nature. 
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And,  finally,  Nature  presents  us,  in  the  phenomenon  of 
electrolysis,  with  a  single  definite  quantity  of  electricihr  which 
is  independent  of  the  particular  bodies  acted  on.  To  make 
this  clear  I  shall  express  "  Faraday's  Law  "  in  the  following 
terms,  which,  as  I  shall  show,  will  give  it  precision,  viz.: — For 
each  chemical  hand  which  is  ruptured  vnthin  an  electrolyte  a  cer^ 
tain  quantity  of  electricity  traverses  the  electrolyte,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  cases.  This  definite  quantity  of  electricity  I  shall 
call  Ej.  If  we  make  this  our  unit  quantity  of  electricity,  we 
shall  probably  have  made  a  very  important  step  in  our  study 
of  molecular  phenomena. 

Hence  we  Lave  very  good  reason  to  suppose  that  in  Vi,  Gi, 
and  Ej  we  have  three  of  a  series  of  systematic  units  that  in  an 
eminent  sense  are  the  units  of  nature,  and  stand  in  an  intimate 
relation  with  the  work  which  goes  on  in  her  mighty  laboratory. 

6.  The  approximate  values  of  Vi  and  Gi  are  known ;  and  I 
will  presently  endeavour  to  evaluate  Ej.  A^i  has  been  variously 
determined  by  experiment  as  3*10  metre-eights  per  second, 
2*82  metre-eights  per  second,  2'88  metie-eignts  per  second, 
and  may  be  assumed  to  be  not  far  from  3  metre-eights  per 
second.    Accordingly  we  may  put 

Vi= 3  VIII  metres  per  second.     .     .     .     (1) 

Similarly,  if  we  use  the  value  given  by  Sir  John  Herschel 
for  the  mass  of  the  earth,  viz.  5942  Xvlll*  English  tons, 
which  =  XXIV  grammes,  we  find  that 

»>=ixlnM (2) 

7.  To  determine  Ej,  we  must  first  establish  a  relation  be- 
tween the  gaseous  molecule  of  a  body  and  what  in  chemistry- 
is  called  its  atom.  To  do  this,  let  us  start  with  the  definition 
that  a  chemical  atom  is  the  smallest  mass  of  each  kind  of  pon- 
derable matter  that  has  been  found  to  enter  or  leave  a  combi- 
nation. Now,  from  Boyle  and  Charles's  law  we  know  that  in 
all  gases  there  are  approximately  the  same  number  of  mole- 
cules per  litre,  if  they  be  taken  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure ;  from  experiments  on  difiiision  we  know  that  these 
molecules  are  alike  in  mass;  and  from  the  phenomena  of  che- 
mistry we  know  that  they  are  alike  in  other  respects. 

*  The  Koman  figures  following  a  number  stand  for  cyphers.  Thus, 
3  VIII  signifies  3x  lO*,  and  6942  XVIII  stands  for  eighteen  cyphers  fol- 
lowing 5042.  Where  no  number  precedes  the  Koman  figures  the  number 
1  is  to  be  understood ;  so  that  in  XXIV  grammes,  the  Roman  figures  stand 
for  1  followed  by  24  cyphers,  in  other  words,  for  10**,  a  numoer  which 
may  conveniently  be  called  the  unit-twenty-f our. 
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Let,  then,  a  litre  of  hydrogen  and  a  litre  of  chlorine  be 
mixed  and  exploded,  and  let  the  resulting  hydrochloric-acid 
gas  be  brought  back  to  the  original  temperature  and  pressure. 
It  is  then  found  to  measure  two  litres.  Hence,  if  If  be  the 
number  of  molecules  in  a  litre  of  gas  at  that  temperature  and 

Eressure,  we  learn  by  this  experiment  that  N  molecules  of 
ydrogen  and  N  molecules  of  chlorine  produce  2N  molecules 
of  hyd&ochloric  acid.  Hence,  and  since  the  molecules  within 
each  gas  are  alike,  each  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  must 
contain  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  represented  by  a  semi-mole- 
cule of  hydrogen  gas  and  the  quantity  of  chlorine  represented 
by  a  semi-molecule  of  chlorine  gas.  We  are  thus  introduced 
to  the  semi-molecule  of  each  of  these  gases  aa  a  quantity 
which  enters  into  combination ;  and  as  no  other  experiments 
suggest  a  smaller  quantity,  the  semi-molecule  of  hydrogen 
and  the  semi-molecule  of  chlorine  are,  in  the  present  state 
of  science,  to  be  accepted  as  the  chemiod  atoms  of  these  sub- 
stances.    Hence  we  may  write 

H,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  =  the  semi-  gaseous  molecule  of 

hydrogen;  and 
CI,  the  atom  of  chlorine  =  the  semi-  gaseous  molecule  of 

chlorine ; 

and  we  see  that  HCl  is  the  proper  formula  for  hydrochloric 

acid.     We  may  further  deduct  from  the  observed  densities  of 

the  gases,  that  the  masses  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine^ 

and  hydrochloric  acid  are  to  one  another  in  UiQ  ratio  of  1, 

35i,  36^. 

Another  experiment  shows  us  that  a  litre  of  steam  may  be 

resolved  into  a  litre  of  hydrogen  and  half  a  litre  of  oxygen  at 

the  same  temperature  and  pressure — in  other  words,  ihat  N 

molecules  of  steam  are  formed  of  N  molecules  of  hydrogen 

N 
and  -^  molecules  of  oxygen.     Hence  each  molecule  of  steam 

contains  a  whole  molecule  (or  two  atoms)  of  hydrogen  and  a 
semi-molecule  of  oxygen.  We  thus  arrive  at  me  semi-mole- 
cule of  oxygen  as  a  quantity  that  enters  into  combination;  and 
as  all  other  experiments  with  o^g^gen  concur,  the  semi-mole- 
cule of  oxygen  is  to  be  received  as  its  atom,  and  H,  0  is  the 
proper  formula  for  what  is  both  the  gaseous  molecule  and 
the  atom  of  water.  From  the  densities  we  may  also  deduce 
that  16  is  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen,  t.  e.  that  an  atom  of 
oxy^n  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Similarly  from  the  densities  of  ammonia  and  of  its  consti- 
tuents, we  learn  that  the  atom  of  nitrogen  is  the  semi-mole- 
cule, and  that  the  mass  of  its  atom  is  fourteen  times  that  of 
hydrogen. 
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It  must  not  be  assamed  that  the  atom  is  always  the  semi- 
molecule.  In  some  cases  it  is  found  to  be  the  entire  molecule, 
and  in  other  cases  the  quarter  molecule.  Thus  the  mercuric 
compounds  of  mercury  ^ve  vapours  of  the  same  bulk  as  the 
vapour  of  the  mercury  mey  contain,  and  indicate  an  atom  of 
mercury  equal  to  its  molecule ;  while  the  other  volatile  com- 
pounds of  mercury  contain  more  than  one  molecule  of  mercurv 
m  each  molecule  of  the  compound,  and  therefore  do  not  disturb 
this  conclusion.  Again,  a  litre  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
yields  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  and  one 
and  a  half  litre  of  hydrogen,  indicating  that  the  quarter  mole- 
cule of  phosphorus  is  its  atom.     The  same  is  true  of  arsenic. 

A  similar  treatment  of  marsh-gas  furnishes  12  as  the  mass 
of  an  atom  of  carbon,  although  carbon  is  not  sufficiently  vola^ 
tile  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  its  atom  to  its 
gaseous  molecule. 

By  extending  i^is  method  to  all  the  available  cases,  we  may 
deduce /rom  the  fundamental  properties  of  gases  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  the  modem  Table  of  atomic  weights  and 
of  the  doctrine  of  atomicity  which  depends  on  it.  Thus,  two 
bonds  *  are  necessary  to  connect  the  group  SO4  with  the  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  that  are  united  to  it  in  sulphuric  acid,  while 
one  bond  is  sufficient  to  join  the. atoms  of  hydrogen  and  chlo- 
rine in  an  atom  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  so  in  other  cases. 

8.  Now  the  whole  of  the  quantitative  facts  of  electrolysis 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  A  definite  quak- 

Tirr  OF  ELECTRICITY  TRAVERSES  THE  SOLUTION  FOR  BACH  BOND 

THAT  IS  SEPARATED.  Thus,  if  a  Current  pass  in  succession 
through  vessels  containing  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  two  atoms  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  be  de- 
composed in  the  one  vessel  for  each  atom  of  sulphuric  acid 
that  is  decomposed  in  the  other;  but  the  number  of  bonds 
separated  will  be  the  same  in  both  vessels, 

9.  It  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  passes  per  bond 
separated  that  we  have  now  to  determine,  and  this  mav  be 
done  approximately  in  the  following  manner.  Several  in- 
quiries (see  Prof.  J.  Loschmidt,  "  Zur  Grosse  der  Luftmole- 
ciile,"  Academy  of  Vienna,  Oct.  1865  ;  G.  Johnstone  Stoney, 
"On  the  Internal  Motions  of  Gases."  Phil.  Mag.  August 
1868  ;  and  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson,  "  On  the  Size  of  Atoms," 
'Nature,'  March  31,  1870)  have  led  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  number  of  molecules  in  each  cubic  millimetre  of  a  gas  at 

*  The  word  bond  is  here  used  of  the  connexions  between  atoms  when 
thej  enter  into  combination.  When  we  use  tbis^  which  seems  the  proper 
gignifi  cation  of  the  word,  the  bonds  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  nands 
or  feelers  which  each  atom  has,  and  which,  by  grappling  with  the  hands 
or  feelers  of  other  atoms,  establish  bonds  between  them. 
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atmospheric  temperatures  and  pressures  is  somewhere  about  a 
unit-eighteen  (10^^).  Hence  the  number  of  molecules  in  a 
litre  will  be  about  a  unit-XXIV.  Now,  a  litre  of  hydrocen 
at  atmospheric  pressures  and  temperatures  weighs,  rou^y 
speaking,  a  decigramme.  Hence  the  mass  of  each  molecule 
of  hydrogen  is  a  quantity  of  the  same  order  as  a  decigramme 
divided  by  a  unit-XXI V,  i.  e.  a  XXVth  gramme,  fiie  che- 
mical atom  is  half  of  this.  Hence  the  mass  of  a  chemical 
atom  of  hydrogen  may  be  taken  to  be  somewhere  about  half  a 
twenty-fifth-ffranmie.  There  is  no  advantage  in  retaining  the 
coefficient  hsJf  in  an  estimate  in  which  we  are  not  even  sure 
that  we  have  assigned  the  correct  power  of  10 ;  and  I  will 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  take  the  XXVth  gramme 
as  being  such  an  approach  as  we  can  attempt  to  the  value  of 
the  mass  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

10.  Now,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that,  for 
every  ampere  of  electricity  that  passes,  ninety-two  sixth- 
grammes  (i.  e.  ninety-two  millionths  of  a  gramme  of  water)  are 
decomposed  (see  Brit.-Assoc.  Report,  1863,  p.  160).  This 
water  is  the  result  of  a  secondary  action  in  the  voltameter ; 
but  that  does  not  a£fect  the  present  inquiry.  Ninety-two  Vlth 
grammes  of  water  contain  about  one  V  th  gramme  of  hydrogen, 
which  is  therefore  the  quantit}'  evolved.  The  metric  unit  of 
electricity  ei  is  100  ampferes,  and  will  therefore  set  free  100 
Vth  grammes  of  hydrogen,  t.  e.  one  milligramme.  Now  it 
appears,  from  the  last  paragraph,  that  this  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen contains  j~  atoms,  t.  e.  XXII  atoms.  And  as  there  is  a 
bond  ruptured  for  each  atom  of  hydrogen  set  free,  this  is  also 
the  number  of  bonds  broken  ;  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  corresponding  to  each  chemical  bond  separated  is 

^^=xxn''^ (^> 

Collecting  our  numerical  results,  they  are  i 

Vi=  3  VIII  metres  per  second,      •     .     (1) 

^»~3Xlir ^^> 

^»=xxn^ (^) 

=  YY  ^nipire. 

We  have  thus  obtained  approximate  values  in  known  mea- 
sures for  the  three  great  fundamental  units  offered  to  us  by 
Nature,  upon  which  may  be  built  an  entire  series  of  physical 
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units  deserving  of  the  title  of  a  truly  Natural  Series  of  Phy- 
sical Unite. 

11.  It  now  only  remains  to  deduce  the  unite  of  length,  time, 
and  mass  belonging  to  this  series.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
use  dimensional  equations.     Remembering,  as  is  well  known, 

that  the  dimension  of  a  unit  of  velocity  is    ^n  L  that  of  a  unit 

r  LM  ^  -* 

of  coefficiente  of  attraction  ^^^r^  ,  and  that  of  an  electro- 
magnetic unit  of  quantity  [\/LM],  we  find  from  equations 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  respectively  that 

%    -4; w 

^  =»4 *'' 

v/i;^j  =  CN//imi; (6) 

in  which  Lj,  Mi,  and  Ti  are  used  to  designate  the  unite  of 
length,  mass,  and  time  in  the  "  Natural "  series ;  while  Z|,  mg, 
and  ^1  represent  the  corresponding  unite  in  the  metric  series, 
viz.  the  metre,  gramme,  and  second.  A,  B,  and  C  also  are 
used,  for  brevity,  to  stand  for  the  numerical  coefficiente  of 
equations  (1),  (2),  and  (3);  viz.  for  the  numbers  3  VIII, 
2  _J_        ,  _1_ 

3  XIII'  "^"^  xxir 

Solving  equations  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  we  find 

L.«^i, (7) 

T  =  Cv^B 

^^=71"H (9) 

Substituting  for  A  and  B  their  numerical  values,  and  wri- 
ting metre,  second,  and  granmie  for  /j,  ^i,  mi, 

^•=^    37l5  XIV '"**"'' 

Mi=C    3\/l5  XIV  grammes  ; 

or,  more  simply  (inasmuch  as  10  is  sufficientljr  near  to  3  i/15 
to  be  used  instead  of  it  in  an  approximation  like  the  present). 
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Li=C     w^  metres, (10) 

Ti=Cg^^|jj  seconds,      .     .     .     (11) 

Ml =C  XV  grammes (12) 

In  obtaining  these  eqaations  we  have  only  used  the  nume- 
rical values  of  Vj  and  Q-i,  which  are  known  to  a  satisfactory- 
degree  of  approximation ;  and  if  we  go  no  farther,  there  will 
remain  but  one  arbitrary  member  in  me  entire  of  the  resulting 
series  of  systematic  physical  units. 

12.  If  we  also  introduce  the  numerical  value  found  above  for 
C,  which  depends  on  Ei  and  is  less  accurately  known,  we  ob- 
tain the  following  actual  values  for  these  units  of  Nature : — 

Li=  vyvvyr  of  a  metre;   .     .     .     (13) 
Ti=  «  yTV  ^^  *  second ;      .     .     .     (14) 

Mj  =  =y-pr  of  a  gramme.      .     .     .  (15) 

Or,  in  other  words — 

The  natural  unit  of  length  approaches  in  value  to  the  thirty- 
seventh  metre  (i.  e.  the  metre  divided  by  10^^). 

The  natural  unit  of  time  approaches  in  value  to  one  third  of 
the  forty-fifth  second  (t.  e.  one  third  of  the  second  of  time 
divided  by  10**) ;  and 

The  natural  unit  of  mass  approaches  to  the  seventh  gramme 
(i.  e.  the  gramme  divided  by  10'). 

13.  This  appears  the  best  attempt  we  can  yet  make  to  de- 
termine these  remarkable  units.  In  the  series  to  which  they 
belong  all  the  electrostatic  units  will  be  identical  with  the 
corresponding  electromagnetic  units,  all  the  forces  of  Nature 
that  are  known  to  obey  the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  whether 
they  arise  from  gravitation,  electrici^,  or  magnetism,  will  be 
expressed  without  coefficients,  and  tne  chemical  bond,  which 
seems  to  be  the  unit  of  concrete  Nature,  is  brought  into  its 
proper  relation  to  physics. 

Postscript. — Many  persons  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  Gi 
as  a  unit.  Gi  may  be  avoided  and  Mi  be  substituted  for  it, 
if  Ml  be  defined  as  a  mass  such  that  it  attracts  an  equal  mass 
at  a  distance  with  the  same  force  with  which  two  units  of 
electricity,  as  defined  above  in  section  5  (t.  e.  each  equal  to 
El),  womd,  if  placed  at  the  same  distance  asunder,  act  on  each 
other.  The  three  fundamental  units  of  the  Natural  System 
will  then  be  Vi,  Ei,  and  Mi,  from  which  all  others  are  to  be 
derived.    This  Mi  is  the  same  as  the  Mi  of  sections  11  and  12. 
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LIII.  On  the  Importance  of  Experiments  in  relation  to  the  Me- 
chanical  Theory  of  Gravitation.    By  S.  Tolver  Preston*. 

THE  assumption  of  ^'  action  at  a  distance  "  has  notoriously 
tended  to  check  experimental  inquiry  in  relation  to  the 
mechanical  cause  of  gravitation,  as  it  has  hindered  investiga- 
tion in  other  branches  of  physics.  At  one  time,  for  instance, 
on  the  basis  of  this  theory  of  "  action  at  a  distance,"  electric 
action  was  supposed  to  propagate  itself  in  some  mysterious 
way  across  space  without  the  intervention  of  matter  ;  so  that 
all  substances  were  assumed  to  plav  a  perfectly  neutral  part 
in  the  passage  of  the  electric  action — ^until  Faraday,  rising 
above  tne  prejudices  of  his  time,  put  this  question  under  the 
test  of  experiment,  and  by  his  discovery  of  a  "  specific  induc- 
tive capacify,''  demonstrated  the  supposition  thus  formed  to 
be  false.  Yet  so  great  was  the  strength  of  preconceived 
opinion,  that  notoriously  Faraday's  discovery  was  not  fully 
accepted  until  years  afterwards,  when  its  practical  application 
to  telegraph-cables  forced  it  on  the  attention  of  electricians. 

So  now  in  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  the  continual  demo- 
lition of  spiritualistic  views  (t.  e.  views  of  action  without  the 
intervention  of  matter)  by  advancing  science,  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  gravitation  remains  the  one  outstanding  subject  for 
doubt ;  and  it  appears  to  be  assumed  by  many  (much  in  ana- 
logy with  the  former  question  of  "specifac  inductive  capacity  ") 
that  experiments  with  the  view  to  decide  whether  any  minute 
specific  differences  might  exist  in  the  effects  of  gravity,  de- 
pendent on  structure,  U)rm,  &c.  of  substances,  would  be  out  of 
place — gravity  being  rather  considered  as  something  not  phy- 
sical at  all  (although  admitted,  as  it  were,  by  courtesy  into 
^^ physical "  science). 

ISo  doubt  it  may  be  agreed  at  the  outset  here  that  such 
specific  differences  in  gravific  effects  (if  they  exist)  must  be 
very  small,  or  they  would  have  been  accidentally  detected. 
But  the  history  of  science  shows  that  phenomena  are  often  not 
detected  by  accident,  but  have  to  be  carefully  searched  for. 
Where  would  the  discovery  of  diamagnetism  (for  example) 
have  been  without  a  careful  investigation  ?  Here  it  was  gene- 
rally assumed  beforehand  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
isolated  magnetic  substances  (iron  &c.),  no  specific  differences 
would  exist  in  the  behaviour  of  bodies  in  general  to  magnetism 
(which  was,  in  the  same  way,  supposed  to  be  an  occult  kind 
of  ^^  action  at  a  distance  "),  until  Faraday,  again  resorting  to 
rigorous  experiment,  broke  down  once  more  this  belief,  and 
that  only  after  the  most  careful  and  laborious  investigations. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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May  not  analogous  considerations  apply  to  gravity  (still 
regarded  by  some  as  the  result  of  a  mystic  "  action  at  a  dis- 
tance "),  and  which,  as  an  actual  fact,  now  remains  as  the 
last  remnant  of  spiritualism  to  be  expelled  from  physics.  In 
relation  to  this  subject,  Sir  William  Thomson,  in  an  important 
development  of  Le  Sage's  theory  of  gravitation,  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May  1873,  makes  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  remark,  viz.  that,  assuming  certain  possible 
conditions  to  exist,  "  crystals  would  generally  have  dfiflFerent 

Eermeabilities*  in  di£ferent  directions,  and  would  therefore 
ave  diflferent  weights  according  to  the  direction  of  their  axes 
relatively  to  the  direction  of  gravity.  No  such  difference  has 
been  discovered  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  there  is  any,  it  is 
extremely  small.  Hence  the  constituent  atoms,  if  aeolotxopic 
as  to  permeability,  must  be  so  but  to  an  exceedingly  small 
degree  "  (page  331)t. 

Might  not  this  point  be  worthy  of  experiment  ?  Although 
the  discovery  of  some  such  minute  specific  differences  would 
not,  in  point  of  principle,  be  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
the  truth  of  the  existence  of  an  explanation  for  gravitation,  yet 
a  discovery  of  this  kind  would  be  highly  interesting  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  the  particular  explanation  afforded 
by  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  (which  depends  on  the  permea- 
bility of  gross  matter  by  a  gaseous  sether,  whose  minute  com- 
ponent particles  have  an  extremely  long  mean  path).  The 
groundwork  of  this  explanation  (t.  e.  the  one  first  started  in 
very  crude  form  by  Le  Sage,  of  Greneva)  is  now,  it  may  be 
observed,  generally  regarded  by  competent  judges  as  the 
only  conceivable  rough  basis  on  which  an  intelligible  mecha- 
nical theory  of  gravitation  admits  of  being  built. 

The  main  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  more  particular 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  an  experimental  search  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mechanical  theory  of  gravitation,  or  to  the  expe- 
diency of  a  more  precise  and  exact  observation  of  gravific 
effects  under  diverse  conditions  of  form,  structure,  &c.  of 

*  It  ehould  be  kept  in  view,  that  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  Le 
Safe's  theory  is  that  ^ss  matter  should  be  permeable  by  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  a  finer  material,  or  aether. 

t  Sir  William  Thomson  remarks  further  as  follows  in  relation  to  this 
point,  viz. :— '' A  body  having  different  permeabilities  in  different  direc- 
tions would,  if  of  manageable  dimensions,  give  us  a  means  for  drawing 
energy  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  laid  up  in  the  ultramundane  cor- 
puscles— thus :  first,  turn  the  body  into  a  position  of  maximum  weight ; 
secondly,  lift  it  through  any  height;  thirdly,  turn  it  into  a  position  of 
inftT^Tn"'"  weight;  fourthly,  let  it  down  to  its  primitive  level.  It  is 
eadly  seen  that  the  first  ana  third  of  those  operations  are  performed  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  work ;  and,  on  the  wnole,  work  is  done  by  gravity 
in  operations  2  and  4  **  (page  331). 
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bodies,  with  a  view  to  determine  if  certain  small  specific 
variations  may  not  have  escaped  notice,  owing  to  their  not 
having  been  searched  for ^  on  account  of  the  bias  of  preconceived 
ideas,  and  the  lethargy  prod  need  by  the  influence  of  preformed 
theories.  Crystalline  bodies  of  birefracting  properties  &c. 
which,  in  relation  to  the  luminiferous  aether,  are  permeable  to 
light  with  different  velocities  in  different  directions,  may  spe- 
cially suggest  themselves  for  experiment* 

Since  me  successful  pursuit  of  a  research  of  this  kind, 
where  specific  differences  of  a  very  minute  character  are  in 
question,  would  no  doubt  entail  considerable  experimental 
resources,  with  refined  and  delicate  apparatus,  which  might 
not  be  at  the  disposal  of  every  one,  the  more  therefore  does  it 
become  desirable  to  attract  general  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  comparative  dearth  of  discovery  of  any  great  physical 
principle  (of  a  fundamental  character  at  least)  within  the  last 
few  years  would  seem,  if  any  thing,  to  call  for  additional  zeal 
in  experimental  enterprise.  Although  a  negative  result  to  the 
investigations  would  not  be  decisive  one  way  or  the  other  in 
regard  to  the  validity  of  the  explanation  of  gravity  afforded 
by  the  kinetic  theory  (for,  of  course,  it  is  well  conceivable 
that  such  specific  variations  in  gravific  effect,  if  they  exist, 
might  be  too  minute  for  detection  with  the  appliances  at  our 
command),  yet  a  positive  result  would  be  so  highly  interesting 
and  important,  that  even  a  small  prospect  of  success  would 
amplv  repay  the  labour  of  a  careful  trial,  and  enlist  usefully 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  experimenters. 

Heatherfield,  Bournemouth, 
March  2, 1881. 

LIY.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  GREAT  COLD  UPON  MAGNETISM. 
BY  JOHN  TROWBRIDGE. 

4  N  investigation  upon  the  magnetic  condition  of  steel  and  upon 
-^  the  magnetic  permeability  of  iron  is  now  in  progress  in  the 
Physical  Laboratory  of  Harvard  University.  The  prehminary  ex- 
periments are  interesting,  since  they  show  that  very  low  tempera- 
tures exercise  far  greater  influence  on  the  magnetic  condition  than 
has  been  noticed  by  previous  observers. 

It  19  stated  by  Wiedemann*  that  the  cooHng  below  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  steel  is  magnetized  enfeebles  the  magnetic  condi- 
tion. A  bar  which  was  magnetized  at  6**  C.  or  8^  C.  gave  at  4**  C. 
and  —25°  C.  intensities  represented  by  5*08  and  4-90.  This  re- 
presents a  loss  of  less  than  4  per  cent.  In  my  experiments  the 
magnetic  bar  magnetized  at  20^  C,  when  subjected  to  a  tempera- 

*  Daguin^  TraiU  de  Physique,  nouy.  ed.,  "Influence  de  la  temperature 
d*umantation." 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5  Vr.i   n.  No.  69.  May  1881.  2F 
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tnre  of  about  —60°  C,  loses  a  far  greater  percentage  of  its  mag- 
netism. In  one  case  a  bar  magnetized  to  saturation  lost  66  per 
cent,  of  its  magnetism. 

The  low  temperature  was  produced  by  solid  carbonic  acid  and 
ether;  and  the  magnetic  moments  of  the  bar  were  measured  by 
placing  it  east  and  west  of  a  suspended  magnet  which  was  provided 
with  a  mirror.    In  this  case  we  have  the  magnetic  moment 

M:=^r*Ttan0, 

where  r=  distance  of  magnet,  T=s  horizontal  intensity  of  earth's 
magnetism,  and  0=  angle  of  deflection  of  suspended  magnet.  The 
angles  were  observed  before  the  magnetic  bar  was  surrounded  \^'ith 
the  freezing-mixture  and  afterwards  at  intervals  when  it  was  sub- 
jected, without  removing  it  from  its  first  position,  to  the  influence 
of  the  carbonic  acid.  The  following  Table  shows  the  variations  of 
the  deflections  to  which  the  magnetic  moments  are  proportional. 

When  subjected  to  Freezing-mixture. 


Before 

^min. 

After  interral 
of  3^  min. 
^min.  obs. 

1  min. 

2  min. 

6  min. 

freezing. 

obeerv. 

obeerv. 

obaerv. 

obeerv. 

•6390 

•6060 

•6860 

•6820 

•6790 

•5540 

•6395 

•6020 

•6850 

•5815 

•6740 

•6415 

•6390 

•6000 

•6840 

•5826 

•5700 

•5480 

•6980 

•5840 

•5816 

•5660 

•5480 

•6960 

•6830 

•5600 

•6960 

•6820 

•5940 

•5930 

•6920 

•6910 

•5900 

•6890 

The  zero  of  the  scale  was  '5000 ;  and  the  observations  are  ex- 
pressed in  fractions  of  a  metre.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  bar  lost 
in  forty-seven  minutes  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  original  magnetic 
condition.  After  twenty-four  hours'  exposure  to  the  temperature 
at  which  it  had  been  magnetized,  its  magnetic  condition  was  50  per 
cent,  of  its  original  state. 

A  ring  of  soft  iron  was  next  experimented  upon  according  to 
the  method  of  Professor  Eowland ;  and  it  was  found  that  its  mag- 
netic permeability,  on  being  subjected  to  very  low  temperature,  dS- 
fered  greatly  from  the  results  obtained  for  soft  iron  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

It  is  well  stated  by  Dr.  V.  Strouhal  and  Dr.  C.  Bams,  in  a 
paper  on  the  Physiad  Condition  of  Steel,  Ann.  der  Physik  und 
Chemie^  1880,  No.  13,  that  we  must  regard  each  bar  of  steel,  in  re- 
gard to  its  magnetic  condition,  as  an  individual  of  special  charac- 
teristics ;  and  a  long  investigation  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  limits  of  the  effect  of  cold  upon  magnetism. — Silliman's  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Science,  April  1881. 
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ON  THE  GALVANIC  CONDUCTIVITY  OF  HEATED  OASES. 
RY  M.  R.  BLONDLOT. 
Gases  are  senerallj  considered  incapable  of  transmitting  the 
current  fumisned  by  a  pile  consisting  of  only  a  few  elements.    A 
single  exception  has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  E.  Becquerel* — that 
of  gases  brought  to  red  heat.    M.  Becquerel  ascertained  that  at 
this  high  temperature  different  gases,  among  others  air,  permit  the 
current  of  a  pile  to  pass,  and  even  that  of  a  single  Bunsen  element. 
He  found,  however,  that  the  resistance  of  gases  followed  very  dif- 
ferent laws  from  those  which  have  been  established  for  solids  and 
liquids  :  it  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the  number  of 
the  pile-elements,  and,  between  two  electrodes  with  unequal  sur- 
faces, on  the  direction  of  the  current.    The  singularity  of  these 
laws  has  not  only  caused  them  to  be  called  in  question,  but  even 
the  existence  of  the  conducting-power  of  gases  to  be  contested. 
G.  Wiedemannt  supposes  that  in  m.  Becquerel's  experiments  the 
current  may  have  been  transmitted,  not  through  the  gas,  but 
through  the  cements  used  for  sealing  the  electrodes,  they  having 
become  conductive  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  temperature :  in 
support  of  his  opinion  he  cites  a  negative  experiment  of  Grovels;!:. 
In  view  of  these  divergences  I  have  thought  it  would  be  useful 
to  place  beyond  dispute  the  existence  of  the  conductivity  of  gases,  by 
means  of  an  experiment  in  which  every  part  of  the  apparatus  would 
be  constantly  accessible  to  observation.    For  that  purpose  I  had 
recourse  to  the  following  arrangement : — 

Into  a  circuit  the  sulphate-o^o^per  cell  and  a  capillary  electro- 
meter are  introduced.  The  circuit  is  interruptea  at  one  point ; 
and  each  of  the  extremities  of  the  wire  is  attached  to  a  platinum 
disk  of  about  3  centims.  diameter ;  the  two  disks  are  kept  vertical, 
facing  and  parallel  to  one  another,  by  means  of  long  pipe-stems  in- 
sulated at  the  lower  part.  The  distance  of  the  disks  being  regu- 
lated at  2  or  3  millims.,  it  is  clear  that  the  circuit  is  interrupted  by 
the  interposed  air,  and  that  the  electrometer  remains  motionless. 

The  experiment  is  commenced  by  closing  the  electrometer  upon 
itself  by  means  of  a  bridge  annexed  to  it.  Then,  with  the  aid  of 
an  enameller's  blow-pipe,  the  two  platinum  disks  are  made  red- 
hot  :  during  this  operation  the  electrometer  remains  constantly  at 
zero,  since  it  is  closed  by  the  bridge.  The  flame  is  then  removed, 
and,  a  moment  after,  the  bridge ;  the  mercury  of  the  electrometer 
immediatel^r  goes  out  of  the  field  of  the  microscope.  Consequently 
the  continuity  of  the  drcoit,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  cold  air, 
is  restored  by  the  heated  air,  and  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  galvanic  conductivity  of  hot  gases. 

M.  Becquerel  had  verified  the  appearance  of  the  conducting- 
power  of  gases  only  at  red  heat ;  I  have  been  able  to  observe  that 
power  at  much  lower  temperatures.  The  apparatus  which  I  have 
employed  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  except  that  the  pile  con- 
sists of  five  Bnnsens.    An  illuminating-gas  flame  placed  below  the 

•  Atmaies  de  CfUmie  et  de  Fhynque,  s^r.  3,  t.  xxzix.  p.  855  (1853). 
t  Wiedemami,  Oah,  u.  £lektr,m.  I  p.  889. 
t  Athenieum,  1858,  p.  1184;  Inst.  1854,  p.  85*. 
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platinam  disks,  at  a  distance  of  40  centims.,  b  sufficient  for  demon- 
strating the  passage  of  the  electricity.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  fi;as  is  in  this  case  so  little  eloTated  that  a  person  can  hold  his 
hand  in  it ;  a  thermometer  placed  there  shows  a  mean  final  tempe- 
rature of  from  60°  to  70°.  The  interposition  of  a  screen  or  the 
agitation  of  the  air  hinders  the  phenomenon.  The  lamp  can  be 
replaced  by  an  incandescent  body,  such  as  a  stout  gUiss  rod  made 
red-hot;  conseauently  atmospheric  air  itself  is  susceptible  of 
becoming  a  conauctor.  1  have  observed  that  if  the  two  platinum 
disks  are  heated  unequaUy,  considerable  electromotive  roroes  are 
produced :  the  hotter  disk  constitutes  a  negative  pole  with  respect 
to  the  other.  The  direction  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  same  as  that 
observed  by  M.  Becquerel  in  the  flame  itself. — Comptes  Rendus  de 
VAoadhnie  des  Sciences^  April  4,  1881,  t.  xcii.  pp.  870-872. 

ON  AN  ACOUSTIC  PHENOMENON  NOTICED  IN  A  CR00KE8  TUBE. 
BY  CHARLES  R.  CROSS*. 

A  short  time  since,  while  experimenting  with  a  Grookes  tube,  I 
noticed  a  phenomenon  which  was  quite  striking,  and  so  evident 
that  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  it  has  not  frequently  been  observed 
before  ;  but  as  no  allusion  to  the  effect  in  question  has  come  to  my 
notice,  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  it. 

In  working  with  the  tube,  in  which  a  piece  of  sheet  platinum  is 
rendered  incandescent  by  the  concentration  upon  it  of  electrified 
particles  repelled  from  a  concave  mirror,  I  noticed  that  when  the 
mirror  was  made  the  negative  electrode,  so  that  this  concentration 
took  place,  a  clear  and  quite  musical  note  issued  from  the  tube.  I 
thou^t  at  first  that  the  pitch  of  the  note  would  coincide  with  that 
produced  by  the  circuit-breaker  used  with  the  coil  (which  made 
about  100  breaks  per  second) ;  but  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case. 
In  &ct,  very  great  changes  in  the  rate  of  the  circuit-breaker  did 
not  affect  the  note  given  bv  the  tube.  The  effect  seemed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  the  sheet  platinum  in  its  own  period, 
under  the  influence  of  the  molecular  impact,  which  vibration  was 
communicated  to  the  glass  walls  of  the  tube  by  the  enamel  rod  to 
which  the  platinum  was  attached,  giving  rise  to  a  sound  somewhat 
resembling  the  pattering  of  rain  against  a  window-pane,  but  higher 
in  pitch  and  more  musiod.  This  sound  changed  its  character  very 
greatly  when  the  direction  of  the  current  was  reversed,  a  feeble 
murmur  only  being  heard.  I  obtained  a  similar  musical  note, 
though  far  less  loud,  with  the  "  mean  free-path  tube,"  best  when 
the  middle  plate  was  positive.  With  a  tube  containing  phospho- 
rescent sidphide  of  caicium,  the  note  was  very  dull  in  its  quality 
and  low  in  pitch,  but  still  quite  perceptible.  With  this  tube  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not 
affect  the  sound  produced.  I  did  not  obtain  this  musical  note  from 
any  tube  that  I  have  in  which  the  current  enters  and  leaves  by  a 
straight  wire,  except  in  the  case  of  a  single  Gbissler's  tube  exhausted 
so  as  to  give  stratifications,  in  which  it  was  very  feebly  heard. — 
— American  Journal  of  Otology ^  January  1881. 

*  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
November  10, 1880. 
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logj  between  the  equations  of  the  electromag- 
netic field  in  a  condactor  and  those  which  give  the  motion  of 
a  viscous  fluid.  The  first  part  of  the  present  paper  is  an 
attempt  to  develop  more  completely  some  of  the  consequences 
of  that  analogy. 

Let  us  consider  a  medium  in  which  ^,  17, 1^  are  the  displace- 
ments at  the  time  t,  of  the  particle  whose  initial  coordinates 
are  or,  y,  z.  Let  p  be  the  density  of  the  medium,  and  ft>i,  «2,  «8 
the  component  angular  velocities  of  the  particle  about  the  axes^ 

and  let  f  =  ^,  &c.    Then  we  have 

-.=»{£-i}- 

*  Communicsted  by  the  Author. 
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Let 


^  ~~\da?^'d^'^dz'}' 


(2) 


Now,  according  to  the  molecnlar  vortex  theory  of  magne- 
tism, magnetic  force  is  due  to  vortex  motion  in  a  fluid  filling 
space,  ana  the  magnetic  force  at  any  point  is  equal  to  the  mo- 
lecular rotation  of  the  vortex  at  that  point.  Let  «,  /3,  7  be 
the  magnetic  force  at  any  point.  Let  F,  G,  H  be  the  compo- 
nents of  the  vector  potential  or  of  the  electrokinetic  momentum ; 
/,  g,  h  the  components  of  the  electric  current.  Then  we  are 
to  have  on  this  hypothesis. 


a=a>i 


^  =  0)2,      7=0)8. 

But  we  know  that,  if /t  is  specific  magnetic  inductive  capacity. 


dR     dOc 


'*«'  dy  ■ 

-^='^»' 

dB. 
-dx'^'"^' 

da 
f^^d^- 

dF 

(3) 


Comparing  these  with  (1),  we  have 


(4) 


Again,  we  have  from  (2), 


since  (Maxwell,  ^  Electricity  and  Magnetism,'  p.  607,  E) 

^-— =47r/: 
dy      dz         ^' 
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Subsiatate  for  ^,  ij,  ^  the  raloes  from  (4),  we  get 

4^«^=V'F+^(^  +  ^+-^;,     ...    (5) 

and  this  agrees  with  Maxwell,  p.  616  (4). 

According  to  the  molecnjar  vortex  theory  (Phil.  Mag.  March 
1861),  fjL  is  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  matter  compo- 
sing the  vortices*,  so  that  the  momentmn  of  an  element  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  x  will  be  proportional  to  /a|  or  F.  Thus  the 
momentum  at  any  point  in  the  direction  S  will  be  proportional 
to 

as        as         as 

and  this  is  what  Maxwell  calls  the  electrokinetic  momentam. 

Let  ns  suppose  our  medium  to  be  a  viscous  fluid,  and  let  k 
be  the  coefficient  of  viscosity,  p  the  density  of  the  medium, 
X,  Y,  Z  the  forces  per  unit  mass,  p  the  pressure.  Then  we  have 

Substituting  for  ^  &c.  and  treating  fi  as  constant, 

fi  dt      '^        da     ^fi  dx\dx       dy       dz)      yk 
Substitute  for  V'F  from  (5), 

dt      2\        'pdxf 

Now  let  us  suppose  that 

/aX_      rfV 
2    "      dx' 
and  put 

then 

dF  __      rf^r      ^irpk  : 
dt  '^      da  9 

*  If  the  vortices  be  circular  and  p  the  deudty,  Maxwell  shows  that 
P  =  ^,  80  that  the  electrokinetic  momentam  is  equal  to 

d»         dt         dt 
2G2 
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Let  P  be  the  electromotive  force  at  the  point  parallel  to  axis 

of  a.  and  let  us  call  -^^  the  resistance  of  the  medinm ;  then 

'  .  P 

Ohm's  law  gives  us 


^     P  '' 

and  we  get 

p            dF       d^}r     - 

dt       dx 

Similarly 

dOr      d^lr 
^          dt      dy' 

Tj         dR     d-^. 

dt       dz  'j 

(8) 


and  these  agree  exactly  with  Maxwell  (598^  B),  taking  the 
case  when  the  conductor  is  at  rest. 

Again^  substituting  in  (6)  for/  its  value  from  (5),  we  get, 
if 

dx       dy       dz 
Substituting  and  reducing, 

C  being  the  conductivity  of  the  medium.  And  these,  again, 
agree  with  Maxwell  (783),  supposing  the  medium  we  con- 
sider is  a  conductor,  so  that  the  quantity  K  in  his  expressions 
is  equal  to  zero. 

By  differentiating  we  have 

From  (8)—  ~-  is  the  electromotive  force  at  the  point  parallel 

to  Xf  so  far  as  it  does  not  depend  on  electromagnetic  action, 
arising,  tiat  is,  from  the  action  of  the  free  electricity  in  the 
medium.    And  since  we  consider  a  conductor,  we  have 

•  ^-0 

•  •  dt  "^'- 
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J  =  a  constant  =  c  saj.  But  the  equation  of  continuity 
gives  us 

P^poC"  M-  . 

And  this  is  impossible  unless  c-=0,  and  d=  constant ;  in  this 
case  J=0.  Thus  we  must  suppose  our  fluid  to  be  incompres- 
sible. 

In  forming  equation  (7),  we  have  put 

2    ""      da^ 
thus  assuming  that  our  forces  at  all  points  of  the  medium  had 
a  potential.     If  this  be  not  so^  let 

2    "     ^     da' 
Then  the  electromotive  force  Pi  acting  at  each  point  produces 
a  current /i,  given  by  the  equation 

if /is  the  current  arising  from  electromagnetic  action, 

and 

P=Pi  +  F, 

where  P^  is  the  electromotive  force  arising  from  electromag- 
netic action.    Thus 

•^""      dt      dx' 
&c. 
Again,  since  J=0, 

J^  is  the  potential  of  the  free  electricity  in  the  medium  ;  if  the 
uid  be  in  equilibrium,  the  equations  give  us 

*^=0      ^=0      ^=0. 
dx       ^     dy       ^     dz 

Also 

F=G=H=0. 

Thus,  within  a  conductor  in  which  the  fluid  is  at  rest  there 
is  no  electromotive  force  at  any  point.  Thus  the  electrical 
phenomena  that  occur  in  a  conducting  medium  subject  to  elec- 
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tromagnetic  action  may  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that 
the  conducting  medium  is  filled  with  a  viscous  fluid  of  con- 
stant density  ;  forces  X,  Y,  Z  being  applied  to  this  medium  at 
any  point,  rotational  motion  is  set  up. 

The  electromotive  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ^  at  any  point, 
so  far  as  it  depends  on  external  electrification,  is 

2V        pdxj  ' 
p  bein^  the  pressure  in  the  fluid,  and  fi  the  magnetic  specific 
inductive  capacity.     The  maffnetic  force  in  the  same  direction 
is  a>i,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  fluid  about  the  axis  of  a. 
The  electromotive  force  arising  from  electromagnetic  action  is 

"25?    ' 
(  being  the  displacement  of  a  particle  of  the  fluid.    By  the 
action  of  these  electromotive  forces  currents  may  be  produced 
at  any  point,  and  the  cmr^ofe  at  a  point  parallel  to  0«  is 


87r^  W/' 


If  k  is  the  viscosity  of  the  medium  and  C  its  electrical  con- 
ductivity, then 

1      AiTfik 

Now  let  C  become  veiy  small ;  then  k  becomes  very  large, 
the  medium  ceases  to  be  a  viscous  fluid  and  becomes  an  elastic 
solid.  Equations  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5)  hold ;  but  instead  of 
(6)  we  have 

But,  integrating  (4  a), 

vf+ id +!+!)-»'/••  —  (12) 

Assuming  that /is  zero  everywhere  initially, 

Let 

2  1  p      ax\dx      ay      az/ )  ax 


dy 

•  All  these  expressions  are  of  course  simplified  if,  with  Maxwell,  we 
2" 


put^  =  p. 
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let  P  bo  the  electromotive  force  at  the  point,  and  suppose  that 

ihe  specific  indnctiTO  capacity ;  then 

K 


Similarly 


p_47r,_4w>tB  . 

dt      dx 

^~      dt       dy' 
dt       dz 


(14) 


And  thus  in  a  dielectric  medium  also  Maxwell's  equations 
would  hold. 

Differentiating  (12)  and  the  two  similar  equations  with 
reference  to  x,  y,  z  and  adding,  we  have 


dx      dy      dz 


.(15) 


Differentiating  (14)  with  reference  to  t^  and  substituting  for 
P  from  (12),  remembering  that 


2  ~ 


F&c., 


we  have,  of  conrse,  Maxwell's  eqaations  for  F,  G,  H  in  a 
dielectric  medium,  viz. 

''^l(f-2)-Vt^g=«,^    .    (16) 

Maxwell,  §  783  (7).    If  J  is  a  linear  function  of  ^,  or  a  con- 
stant, or  zero, 

dx\dx      dy      dz)       ' 
and 

d-^  ^  /iX 
"rf^"~2~' 


Thus  the  electromotive  force  at  any  point  due  to  the  free 
electricity  is  proportional  to  the  mechanical  force  exerted  at 
that  point  in  the  medium.     In  addition  to  this  we  have  the 
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electromotive  force  —  -tt-,  which  arises  from  the  electromag- 
netic action.  Thns,  in  a  dielectric,  electromagnetic  phenomena 
may  be  explained  by  the  strains  in  an  elastic  solid.  If  K  be 
the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  dielectric  medium^  and 
B  the  coefficient  of  rigidity  of  the  elastic  solid^ 

1      fiB 

If  we  suppose  the  motion  such  that 

dx     dy      dt       ' 

so  that  the  solid  is  incompressible^  the  electric  displacement 

at  any  point  in  the  direction  of  x  is  given  by  «— V'f  •     The 

magnetic  force  is  equal  to  the  molecular  rotation  at  that  point 
in  me  solid. 

In  the  paper  in  tiie  Philosophical  Magazine  already  referred 
to,  Prof.  Maxwell  has  shown  that  the  state  of  stress  which 
exists  in  the  magnetic  field  is  just  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  vortices  in  an  incompressible  fluid.  To  account  for 
electricity,  he  supposes  that  tnere  are  a  number  of  moving 
particles  between  these  vortices.  If  we  suppose  that  in  a  con- 
ductor Maxwell's  moving  medium  behaves  like  a  viscous  fluid, 
while  in  a  dielectric  its  properties  are  those  of  an  elastic  solid, 
the  electrical  current  at  any  point  is  the  "  concentration  "  of 
the  velocity  at  that  point,  and  the  electrical  displacement  the 
"concentration"  of  the  displacement;  and  the  addition^ 
'^  idle  wheels  "  become  unnecessary,  except  as  explaining  how 
the  vortices  may  be  conceived  to  rotate. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  analogy  between  the 
motion  of  the-  elastic  solid  and  electromagnetic  action.  Let 
us  make  the' assumption  that  magnetic  force  in  a  dielectric 
arises  from  molecular  vortices  in  a  medium  which  may  be 
treated  like  an  elastic  solid,  and  let  us  suppose  that,  owing  to 
a  wave  of  displacement  travelling  through  this  medium,  the 
vortices  are  displaced,  and  a  term  arises  m  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  form  __ 

2(J(aQ>i  +  /9tt)3  +  7ft>3), 

0)1,  ©2,  003  being  the  angular  velocities  of  the  element  considered 
which  arise  from  the  aisplacement  f ,  1;,  f.  Then  Maxwell  has 
shown  that  the  kinetic  energy  T  per  unit  volume  is  given  by 
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where 

d         d      „  d         d 

dS^'H^^-d^-^^Tz' 

and  from  this  he  has  obtained  an  expression  for  the  rotation 
of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  in  the  field. 

I  wish  to  put  this  in  a  somewhat  more  general  form,  in  order 
to'  develop  the  connexion  between  it  and  the  electromotive 
force  discovered  experimentally  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Hall  (Phil.  Mag. 
March  1880),  which  leads,  as  I^rof.  Rowland  has  shown,  to 
the  same  expression  for  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  the  light.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  forces  A,  Y,  Z 
are  applied  per  unit  mass  at  each  point  of  our  medium,  and 
also  that  we  may  consider  it  as  incompressible.  Then,  if  W 
be  the  potential  energy  and  B  the  coefficient  of  rigidity, 

-W=p(X8f+YSi;  +  Z8S) 

^  2\\dy^  dxJ^  \dz  ^  dJ  ^  \dz  ^  dy) 

^4^(^f^ff^ff)\.    .     .     .    (18) 
\dy  dz      dxdz      dxdyJ  J  ^     ^ 

To  obtain  the  equations  of  motion  we  follow  the  method 
adopted  by  Fitzgerald  ("  On  the  Electromagnetic  Theory  of 
the  Reflexion  and  Refraction  of  Light,"  Phil.  Trans.  1880).; 
and  from  the  condition  that 

Sj(T+W)cft=0, 

we  arrive  finally  at  the  equations 

P^  +  2C^(f-|)=pX-Bv'f&c    .    .    (19) 

Now  we  have  seen  already  that,  on  the  molecular  vortex 
theory,  if  a',  /S',  y  denote  the  magnetic  force,  /,  ^,  h  the  elec- 
tric aisplacement,  and  F,  G,  H  the  components  of  vector  po- 
tential due  to  the  displacements  considered, 
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Thus,  snbstitating  for  {  &c., 

dt        p    dd        2  p    •' • 

Now  d»'       ddf,  ,  «<f«'  ,      da' 

W^'d^'+^d^+'^-dF 

since  a,  /9,  y  are  constant.  Put  —  -X  for  ^,  the  total  elec- 
tromotive force  impressed  on  the  element  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  a.  and.  as  before,  let 

/iB      1 

K  being  the  specific  inductive  capacity ;  then^  if  P  be  the 
electromotive  force  parallel  to  or, 

Then 

+p=-g:.  ...  (20) 

Thus  P,  the  electromotive  force  parallel  to  a,  is,  on  the  mole- 
cular vortex  theory,  composed' of  four  parts  in  a  field  of  strong 

magnetic  force.     The  first  is  —-^j  the  rate  of  change  of  the 

vector  potential.    The  next  is 

and  this  is  exactly  similar  in  form  to  the  electromotive  force 
discovered  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Hall  and  already  alluded  to.  The 
third  may  be  written       _ 

where  Ij  is  the  impressed  magnetic  force,  %'  the  resultant  of 
the  force  arising  from  the  displacement  of  the  medium,  and 
€  the  angle  between  them.  In  Mr.  Hall's  experiments  this 
angle  would  be  90°,  and  therefore  the  term  would  vanish. 
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The  fourth  term  —  -^  is,  of  course,  that  part  of  the  electro- 
motive force  which  arises  from  the  electricity  in  the  field. 
Had  we  considered  the  case  of  a  conductor,  the  terms  which 
we  should  have  to  add  to  equations  (8)  would  be  just  the  same 
as  those  added  above  in  (20)  to  equation  (14).  Thus,  in  a 
conductor  we  should  have 

In  the  case  considered  by  Mr.  Hall, 

and  S=^'    «.'+^^+7/=0, 

—  ^  =  impressed  electromotive  force  in  direction  of  4r=Px 

Bay;  .,p=p^_?^(^-_^A).       .    .    .    (22) 

Thus,  if  a  current/  flow  in  a  conductor  in  a  field  of  strong 
magnetic  force  7,  there  will  be  produced  an  electromotive 
force  in  the  direction  of  y  (perpendicular,  that  is,  to  the  direc- 
tions of/  and  7),  whose  value  will  be 

J!  we  consider  a  wave  travelling  through  the  medium,  the 
electromotive  force  parallel  to  w  produced  by  electromagnetic 
action  will  be  _ 

Substituting  in  the  equations 

-MKf +V'P=0, 
we  get  _ 

and  from  these  Professor  Rowland  has  calculated  the  magnetic 
rotation  of  the  vectors  F,  G,  H  (Phil.  Mag.  April  1881). 

The  equations  satisfied  by  the  magnetic  force  a',  j3',  y,  can  be 
found  either  from  these  by  differentiation,  or  from  the  original 
equations  (19).     We  get,  remembering  that 
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+  VV=0,     .    (23) 

B        1 

These  or  the  original  equations  (19),  if  we  put  —  =  — t^,  and 

X  the  impressed  electromotive  force  =  0,  and  substitute 
for  ,  SttC,  agree  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  equation.     If 

we  consider  that  the  magnetic  force  is  parallel  to  z  and  that 
our  wave  is  travelling  in  that  direction,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has 
shown  that  the  wave  must  consist  of  two  circularly  polarized 
waves  travelling  respectively  with  velocities  Vi  and  Vj,  where 

1      ^  27rGy 

and  ^ 

1  27rC7 


So  that  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  produced  by 
a  length  I  of  the  substance  is 

47rCMt^  /      ^di\j 

i  being  the  refractive  index,  V©  and  Xo  the  velocity  and  wave- 
length in  air,  and  M  the  magnetic  force.     The  rotation  of  unit 

length  for  unit  magnetic  force  will  be  y~\>  ^^  ^®  neglect  ^. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  (Phil.  Trans.  1877),  the 
value  of  tnis  quantity  for  the  thallium-ray  in  carbon  disulphide 
is  3-047  X  10-»  about.    Also 

Xo=5-349xl0-», 

Vo=3xlO^^, 

VoXJ=75; 

p  is  the  density  of  the  medium — of  course  not  the  dielectric, 
but  the  sether.  According  to  Maxwell  ("  Physical  Lines  of 
Force,"  Phil.  Mag.  April  1861),  thb  is  of  the  same  order  as 

ft,  being  equal  to  ^  if  the  vortices  are   circular,  and  fi  is 

nearly  unity.    Thus 

^     3-047  X 10-*  X  75 
C= ^ ; 

and  C  is  of  order  ^^.^  ^^  ^q.^^ 
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In  his  paper  Prof.  Rowland  remarks^  after  showing  that 
Mr.  Hdl's  discoyeiy  leads  to  the  same  expressions  for  the 
rotation  of  the  plane  as  Prof.  Maxwell's,  "  the  conclosion  we 
draw  is  that  tJie  effect  discovered  by  Mr,  Hall  is  the  same  or  due 
to  the  same  cause  as  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
light.^^  The  previous  investigation,  1  think^  may  supply  a 
connecting  Huk  between  the  two. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  equations  (19)  and  (23)  agree 
in  form  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  equations  ;  and  in  fact  (23)  is 
identical  with  his.     For  let  us  put 

/>=«';  ?=^^  ^=y; 

then  /?,  gr,  r  are  the  same  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  f  ,  17,  f,  and  his 
final  equation  is 

Ac.,  +V!(>-0,    .    .    (24) 

and  differentiating  these  with  respect  to  t  and  substituting,  we 
get  (23) 

Now  Mr.  Fitzgerald^s  equation  has  been  deduced,  without 
any  assumption  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  motions  of 
matter  and  sether,  from  the  hypothesis  that  the  electrokinetic 
energy  of  the  medium  contains  a  term 

where 

dd^'^dx'^^  dy'^^  dz 

Professor  Maxwell's  additional  term  depends  on  the  displace- 
ments of  the  medium  which  constitute  light.  The  potential 
energy  in  his  case  is  that  which  arises  from  the  state  of  strain 
of  the  medium,  while  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  paper  the  potential 
energy  is  the  electrostatic  energy  of  the  field.  The  foregoing 
investigation  shows  that  the  two  assumptions  lead  to  the  same 
equations  for  the  electric  and  magnetic  disturbance. 

If  we  suppose  that  we  have  in  the  field  light-motion  in  ad- 
dition to  electrical  and  magnetic  displacements,  and  assume 
with  Prof.  Maxwell  his  additional  term  in  the  kinetic  energy, 
then,  on  the  molecular  vortex  theory,  the  electrokinetic  energy, 
or  that  part  of  the  kinetic  energy  on  which  electrical  and  mag- 
netic efifects  depend,  will  contam  a  term  of  the  form  supposed 
by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.    The  kinetic  energy  being 


#p^^ 


f^  +  t^)dadydz, 
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the  electrokinetic  is 


^^^(p'+9'  +  ^)d^dydz, 


being  obtained  from  the  kinetic  by  substituting  j-  for  p,  and 

p,  q,  r  for  f ,  17,  f.  If,  then,  in  the  kinetic  energy  we  have  the 
term 

in  the  electrokinetic  energy  we  have 
and  this,  on  integrating  by  parts,  gives 

which  is  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  additional  term. 

In  fact,  if  we  consider  the  medium  as  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  separate  molecules,  the  kinetic  energy  has  its  ordinary 
meaning  ;  the  electrokinetic  is  that  part  of  the  kinetic  energy 
which  depends  only  on  the  rotation  of  the  molecules  ;  for  this 
rotation  alone  produces  magnetic  force.  If  a  transverse  wave 
of  disturbance  travels  through  the  medium,  the  translational 
motion  of  each  molecule  becomes  known  to  us  as  light,  while 
to  the  rotational  velocity  we  give  the  name  of  magnetic  force. 
Since  the  direction  of  rotation  at  each  point  is  reversed  many 
times  a  second,  we  cannot  produce  magnetic  force  by  a  wave 
of  light.  If,  however,  magnetic  force  exists  in  the  medium 
independently  of  the  light,  the  translational  motion  of  the 
molecules  is  modified  thereby. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  molecule  of  the  medium,  which  we 
shall  suppose  moves  as  a  rigid  body,  with  angular  velocities 
ft)i,  0)2,  6)3.  If  f ,  17,  f  are  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  da  dy  dz  the  volume.  A,  B,  C  the  radii  of  gyra- 
tion about  axes  parallel  to  those  of  coordinates,  which  we 
assume  to  be  principal  axes,  then  the  kinetic  energy  of  this 
molecule  is 

\p{k^  -^n^  +  h  dx  dy  dz  +  /3( Ay  +  B^  +  ^^X)  ^^  ^V  ^^• 

In  a  material  medium,  A,  B,  C  being  proportional  to  the  linear 
dimensions  of  the  molecule,  the  last  term,  A^ +  By +  C?6)J^ 
vanishes  compared  with  the  other,  the  molecule  being  very 
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small.  Let  ns  suppose  that  in  the  aether,a)i,a)2,G)8  become  known 
to  ns  as  magnetic  force ;  then  this  last  term  expresses  the 
magnetic  energy  in  the  field.  And  if  we  suppose,  further, 
that 

since  w^^a  &c.,  the  magnetic  energy  of  the  whole  field  may 
be  written 

and  ibis  may  be  transformed  to 

l^f(J{^'f  +  W'^  +  m  )  dxdydz 

by  an  application  of  Green's  theorem  whenever  f ,  17,  5  are 
functions  of  the  same  function  of  x-y  y,  z.  Hence,  remember-* 
ing  that 

the  electrokinetic  energy  becomes 

JJJ(Fu+ Gv  +  B^w)  dx  dy  dz. 

Since  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  field  we  have,  on  the  mole- 
cular vortex  theory,  a  term  involving  (<»J+c«>J+«J),  we  see 
that  if  we  put  for  Wj 

«  +  «!, 

a  being  the  rotation  which  constitutes  the  magnetic  force,  and 
o>i  the  rotation  due  to  the  wave  of  displacement  travelling 
through,  we  shall  introduce  a  term  aa)i+i3(»2  +  7a)8,  which  is 
the  hypothesis  from  which  we  started. 

If  we  start  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  standpoint,  and  assume 
terms  in  the  electrokinetic  energy  of  the  form 

to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  pola- 
rization without  reference  to  theories  of  molecular  vortices, 
we  may  show  that  this  assumption  also  leads  to  Hall's  eflFect. 
We  wish  to  transform  this  term  into  one  in  which  the  kinetic 
energy  is  expressed  in  terms  of /,^,  A,/,^,  A  and  constants. 
Then,  if  T  be  the  kinetic  energy,  and  P,  Q,  R  the  components 
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of  ihe  electromotiTe  force, 


dt  df  df 
dtdg  dff' 
dt   h      dh 


(25) 


Now 

But  we  have,  from  the  definitions  of  ^,  y,  r, 
ay      ao?  ' 

Thus  the  term  in/  becomes 

Integrate  the  last  term  by  parts ;  then,  if  we  neglect  the  sur- 
face-mtegral,  we  have 

and  the  additional  term  in  the  kinetic  energy  becomes 
leTT-C  j'JJCAy^'-^A)  +^(«A-y/)+A(^/-«i^)]  dxdydz 

The  coefficient  of />  in  the  last,  on  substituting  for  /,  ^,  A  the 
values 

Air\dy      dz) 
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and  reducing^  becomes 

dady ^dady      dadfi  ^dadfi 
dx  dy      dy  dx     dz  dx      dxdz 

And  this  expression  yanishes  whenever  a^  /3^  7  are  fxmotions  of 
the  same  function  of  Xy  y^  and  z.  This  is^  of  coarse^  satisfied 
if  a^  j3^  7  are  constants  or  components  of  a  wave  of  magnetic 
force  crossing  the  medium. 

Hence^  whenever  a  wave  is  traversing  a  field  of  magnetic 
force^  the  electrokinetic  energy  is 

yjj  [F/+%+HA+16^C|/(ysr-/3A)+ir(«A-^) 

■Vh{Bf-»g)\-\daidydz.     .    (26) 

The  terms  in  0  are  in  jB;eneral  small  j  and  if,  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, we  are  considering  a  wave  in  afield  of  strong  oniform 
magnetic  force  components  a,  fi,  jt  we  may  pnt  <h  fity  ^^^ 
«,  ^  7  in  the  above  terms  and  treat  them  as  constant.  Then, 
from  the  equations 


we  get 


R=-^-327r'C(/3/-«^). 


(27) 


And  these  agree  exactly  with  (21),  remembering  that 

^=47rC, 
P 
and  that  in  the  present  case  we  have  neglected  Quantities  like 
fl/,  fify  y.    Thus>  the  additional  term  assumed  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald leads  to  Mr.  Hall's  additional  terms  in  the  electromo- 
tive force.     Of  course^  if  we  start  from  Mr.  Hall's  terms  iu 
the  electromotive  force,  and  work  backwards  to  find  the  elec- 
trokinetic energy,  we  shall  arrive  at  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  term  : 
and  if,  further,  we  assume  the  hypotheses  of  the  molecular 
vortex  theory,  we  shall  set  Maxwell's  additional  term.     Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  term  is  a  mrect  consequence  of  Hall's  experi- 
ments; Maxwell's  term  is  a  consequence  of  them  on  some 
theory  of  the  action  between  light  and  magnetism. 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  70.  June  1881.         2H 
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LVI.  Electric  Absorption  of  CryetaU.  By  ff.  A^  Ro^ 
LAND  and  E.  H.  Nxchols,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University y 
Baltimore*. 

[Plate  IX.] 


THE  theory  of  electric  absorption  does  not  seem  to  Iiave  gs 
yet  attracted  the  general  attention  which  its  im|>ortance 
deniands;  and  from  me  writings  of  manjr  physicists  we 
should  gather  the  impression  that  me  subject  is  notthoronghly 
understood.  Nevermeless  the  subject  has  been  reduced  to 
mathematics;  and  a  more  or  less  coinplete  dMOiy  of  it  has 
been  in  existence  for  many  years.  Caausius  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  ^ve  wnat  is  now  considered  the  best 
theory*  His  memoir, "  On  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  an 
Electric  Discharge/'  &c.,  was  read  at  the  Berlin  Academy 
in  185^2  f.  In  an  addition  to  this  memoir  in  1866  he  shows 
tiiat  a  dielectric  medium  having  in  its  mass  particles  imper- 
fectly conductinff  would  have  the  property  of  electric  absorp- 
tion. Maxwell,  in  his  *  Electricity,'  art.  325,  gives  this  theory 
in  a  somewhat  different  form,  and  shows  that  a  body  com- 
posed of  layers  of  different  suostances  would  possess  the  pro- 
Serty  in  question.  One  of  us,  in  a  note  in  the  ^American 
ounial  of  Mathematics,'  No.  1,  1878,  put  the  matter  in  a 
somewhat  different  form,  and  investigateli  the  conditions  for 
there  being  no  electric  absorption. 

All  these  theories  agree  in  showing  that  there  should  be 
no  electric  absorption  in  a  perfectly  homogeneous  medium. 
A  mass  of  glass  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  homogeneous, 
seeing  that  when  we  keep  it  melted  for  a  long  time  a  portion 
separates  out  in  crystals.  Glass  can  thus  be  rougnly  re- 
garded as  a  mass  of  crystals  with  their  axes  in  different  diiea- 
tions  in  a  medium  of  a  different  nature.  It  should  tiius  have 
electric  absorption.  Among  all  solid  bodies,  we  can  select 
none  which  we  can  regard  as  perfectly  homogeneous  along 
any  given  line  througn  them,  except  crystals.  The  theory 
would  then  indicate  that  crystals  should  have  no  electric 
absorption;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  test  this  point. 
The  tneory  of  both  Clausius  and  Maxwell  refers  only  to  the 
case  of  a  condenser  made  of  two  parallel  planes.  In  the 
*  Communicated  by  the  Phyacal  Society,  having  been  read  May  14th, 

t  1  have  obtained  my  knowledge  of  this  memoir  from  the  French 
translation,  entitled  TMorie  M4canique  de  la  Chaleur,  par  R.  Clausius, 
translated  into  French  by  F.  Folie :  rariB,  1869.  The  ''Addition "  does 
not  appear  in  the  memoir  published  in  Pogg.  Arm*  vol.  Ixxxvi.  p.  337, 
but  was  added  in  1866  to  the  collection  of  memoirs. 
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'^  Note ''  referred  to^  one  of  hb  has  shown  that  in  other  forms 
of  condenser  there  can  be  electric  absorption  even,  in  the  case 
of  homogeneous  bodies.  Hence  the  problem  was  to  test  the 
electric  absorption  of  a  crystal^  in  the  case  of  an  infinite  plate 
of  crystal  with  parallel  sides.  The  considerations  with  regard 
to  the  infinite  plate  were  avoided  by  using  the  guard-ring  prin- 
ciple of  Thomson. 

The  crystals  which  could  be  obtained  in  larse  and  perfect 
plates  were  quartz  and  cidcite.  These  were  or  a  rather  irre- 
gular form,  about  35  millim.  aoross  and  1^  millim.  thick^ 
and  perfec%  ground  to  plane  parallel  taces.  There  were  two 
quartz  plates  cut  from  the  same  crystal  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  and  two  deavaffo-plates  of  Iceland  spar.  There  were  also 
several  specimens  of  glass  ground  to  the  same  thickness;  the 
plates  were  all  perfectly  transparent,  with  polished  faces. 
Examined  by  polarized  light,  the  quartz  plates  seemed  per- 
fectly homogeneous  at  all  points  except  near  the  edge  of  one 
of  them.  l£is  one  showed  traces  of  amethystine  structure  at 
that  point;  and  a  portion  of  one  edge  had  a  piece  of  quartz  of 
opposite  rotation  set  in;  but  &e  portion  wnich  was  used  in 
the  experiment  was  apparently  perfectly  regular  in  structure. 
The  fact  that  there  are  two  species  of  quartz,  right-  and  lefk- 
handed,  with  only  a  slight  cnange  in  tneir  crystalline  struc- 
ture, and  that,  as  in  amethyst,  they  often  occur  together, 
makes  it  not  improbable  that  most  pieces  of  right-nanded 
quartz  contain  some  molecules  of  left-nanded  quartz,  and  vice 
versd.  In  this  case  quartz  might  possess  the  properiy  of 
electric  absorption  to  some  degree.  But  Iceland  spar  should 
evidently  more  neariy  satisfy  the  conditions.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  two  pieces  of  quartz  were  not  cut  from  difierent 
crystals. 

This  reasoning  was  confirmed  by  the  experiments,  which 
showed  that  the  quartz  had  about  one  ninth  the  absorption  of 
j^ass;  but  that  the  Iceland  spar  had  none  whatever,  and  is 
thus  the  first  solid  so  &r  found  having  no  electric  absorption. 
Some  crystals  of  mica  &c.  were  tried;  but  calc  spar  is  the  only 
one  which  we  can  say,  a  priorij  is  perfectly  homogeneous. 
Thus  mica  and  selenite  are  so  veij  lamellar  in  their  character, 
that  few  specimens  ever  appear  in  which  the  laminse  are  not 
more  or  less  separated  from  one  another;  and  thus  they  should 
have  electric  absorption. 

II. 

In  the  ordinary  method  of  experimenting  with  the  various 
forms  of  Leyden  jar,  there  are,  besides  the  residual  discharge 
due  to  electric  absorption  in  the  substance  of  the  insulator, 

2H2 
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two  other  sources  of  a  return  charge.  The  surface  of  the 
glass  bemg  more  or  less  conducting,  an  electric  charge  creeps 
over  the  surface  from  the  edges  of  the  tinfoil.  In  discharging 
the  jar  in  the  usual  way  by  a  connecting  wire,  this  surface 
remains  charged,  and  tne  electricity  is  gradually  conducted 
back  to  the  coatings,  and  thus  recharges  them.  If,  further* 
more,  the  coatings  oe  fastened  to  the  glass  with  shellac  or  other 
cement,  the  return  charge  may  be  partly  due  to  it;  for  we 
have  between  the  coatings  not  merely  glass,  but  layers  of 

Slass,  cement,  &c.,  which  the  theory  shows  to  give  a  resi- 
ual  discharge.  Besides  the  coatings  are  not  planes;  and 
hence,  as  one  of  us  has  shown,  there  may  be  a  return  charge, 
even  if  the  glass  gave  none  between  infinite  planes.  If  tne 
plates  were  merety  laid  on  the  glass  without  cementing,  the 
same  result  would  follow,  since  the  insulator  would  then  con- 
sist of  air  and  glass  in  layers. 

In  the  present  research  these  were  sources  of  error  to  be 
avoided,  since  the  residual  discharge  due  to  the  insulating 
plates  themselves  were  to  be  compared.  The  condenser-plates 
were  copper  disks.  These  were  amalgamated,  so  that  there 
was  a  layer  of  mercury  between  them  and  the  dielectric,  which 
excluded  the  air  and  conducted  the  electricity  directly  to  the 
surface  of  the  dielectric:  thus  the  condition  of  a  single  sub- 
stance between  the  plates  was  fulfilled.  The  errors  due  to  the 
creeping  of  the  charge  over  the  surface  of  the  dielectric  and 
that  due  to  the  plates  not  being  infinite  were  avoided,  the  first 
entirely  and  the  second  partially,  by  the  use  of  the  guard- 
ring  principle  of  Sir  Wm.  Thomson. 

Fig.  1  (rl.  IX.)  represents  this  apparatus.  The  plate  of 
crystal,  c,  was  placed  oetween  two  amalgamated  plates  of  cop- 
per, a  and  6,  over  the  upper  one  of  which  the  guard-ring,  d, 
was  carefully  fitted;  this  ring,  when  down,  served  to  charge 
and  discharge  the  surface  around  the  plate,  a;  and  so  the 
errors  above  referred  to  from  the  creeping  of  me  charge  along 
theplate,  and  from  the  plate  not  being  infinite,  were  avoided. 

The  charging  battery  consisted  of  six  large  Leyden  jars  of 
nearly  a  square  foot  of  coated  surface  each,  diarged  to  a  small 
potential.  Although  accurate  instruments  were  at  hand  for 
measuring  the  potoutial  in  absolute  measure,  it  was  consi- 
dered sufficient  to  use  a  Harris  unit-jar  for  giving  a  definite 
charge;  for  very  accurate  measurements  were  not  desired, 
and  the  Harris  unit-jar  was  entirely  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  return  charge  was  measured  by  a  Thomson  qua^ 
drant-electrometer  of  the  original  well-known  form. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  1  performs  all  tiie  necessary 
operations  by  a  half  turn  of  the  handle  e.     By  two  half  turns 
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of  lihe  handle^  one  forward  and  the  other  back^  the  crystal 
condenser  could  be  snccessively  charged  from  the  Leyden 
battery,  discharged,  the  goard-ring  raised,  the  upper  plate, 
a,  again  insulated,  and  the  connexion  made  with  the  quadrant- 
electrometer. 

The  copper  rin^,  dy  was  susi>ended  by  three  silk  threads 
from  the  brass  disk,/,  which  in  turn  could  be  raised  and 
lowered  by  the  crank,  g,  A  small  wire  connected  the  rin^ 
with  the  ixkI  on  which  was  the  ball  A.  This  rod  was  insulatea 
by  the  glass  tube  «,  and  could  revolve  about  an  axis  at  k.  By 
the  up-and-down  motion  of  the  rod  the  ball  came  into  contact 
with  the  ball  (Z)  connected  with  the  earth,  or  the  ball  (m)  con- 
nected with  the  battery.  When  the  cranks  were  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  the  figure,  the  heavy  ball  n  caused  the  ball  A  to 
rise  and  press  against  l\  but  when  /  descended,  the  piece  o 
pressed  on  the  rod  and  caused  A  to  fall  on  m. 

Another  rod,  q^  also  more  than  balanced  by  a  ball,  r,  was 
insulated  by  a  glass  tube,  «,  and  connected  with  the  quadrant- 
electrometer  by  a  very  fine  wire.  It  could  also  turn  around 
a  pivot  at^;  so  that  when  the  ring  u  rested  upon  it,  it  fell  on 
the  upper  condenser-plate  a,  and  connected  it  with  the  elec- 
trometer: when  the  weight  u  was  raised  by  the  crank  r, 
the  rod  rested  against  /,  and  so  connected  the  electrometer  to 
the  earthy  to  wmch  the  other  quadrants  were  already  con- 
nected. 

At  the  beginning  of  an  experiment,  the  insulating  plate  to 
be  tested  having  been  placed  between  the  condenser-plates  a 
and  6,  the  handle  was  brought  into  such  a  position  that  the 
ring,  dj  rested  on  the  plate  around  a.  The  lengths  of  the 
threads  between  d  and /were  such  that  o  for  this  position  of 
the  handle  did  not  touch  xoy  and  so  A  remained  in  connexion 
with  the  earth;  and  so  d  was  also  connected  with  the  earth, 
and  thus  also  with  6.  On  now  turning  the  handle  further, 
the  ball  A  descended  to  the  ball  m,  and  thus  charged  the 
condenser  for  any  time  desired.  On  now  reversmg  the 
motion,  the  following  operations  took  place: — 

First,  the  ball  A  rose  and  discharged  the  condenser. 

Second,  the  guard-ring  d  ascends. 

Third,  the  rod  a,  which  had  been  previously  in  contact  with 
/?,  thus  bringing  tne  quadrant-electrometer  to  zero,  now  moved 
down  and  rest^  on  the  upper  condenser-plate  a.  Thus  any 
return  charge  quickly  snowed  itself  on  the  electrometer. 
The  amount  of  deflection  of  the  instrument  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  dielectric,  its  thickness,  the  charge  of  the 
battery,  the  time  of  contact  with  the  battery,  and  upon  the 
length  of  time  of  discharging. 
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In  comparing  the  glass  with  the  crystal  plates^  the  electio- 
meter  was  rendered  as  little  sensitive  as  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment of  the  instrument  without  the  inductor-plate  would  allow. 
Hie  electric  absorption  of  the  glass  plates  for  a  charge  in  the 
battery  of  two  or  three  sparks  from  the  Harris  uni^jar  then 
sufficed;  aftor  20  or  30  seconds  contact  with  the  battery  and 
5  seconds  discharging  time,  to  ^ve  a  deflection  of  about  200 
scale-divisionS;  which  were  milhmetres.  The  quartz  and  cal- 
cite  plates  were  then  alternately  substituted  for  the  glass,  the 
same  charge  and  the  same  intervals  of  contact  being  used,  and 
the  resulting  deflections  noted — :two  plates  of  each  substance 
of  the  same  thickness  being  used; 

The  results  of  the  measurements  are  given  in  the  following 
Tables,  the  efiect  of  the  glass  being  called  100. 


(a). 

AprU  12, 1880. 

Obarge  of  bftttery,  2  sparks. 

Contact  so  seconas. 

GliM  (1st  plate) 1(XK) 

Quarts  (1st  pUte) 171 

„       (2ndplate)   20^ 

Oaloite  (1st  plate) 0*0 

„       (2nd  plate)   OO 


Table  I. 


(b). 

April  13, 1880. 

Oharge  of  battery,  3  sparks. 
Oontaot  20  seconds. 

Olass  (Itt  plate)    lOOO 

Qoarti  (1st  plate) 19*3 

Calcite  (1st  plate) OO 


Aprillil880. 

Oharge  3  sparks. 

Contact  10  seoonda. 

Plates  carefully  dried  hj  being  in 

desiccator  over  night. 

Glass  (1st  plate)    lOOO 

Quarts  (1st  plate) 107 

Calcite  (Ist  pli^e).. OO 


April  22, 1880. 

Charge  2  sparks. 

Contact  30  seconds. 

Plate  in  desiccator  since  April  14. 

Glass  (2nd  plate) lOOO 

„     (1st  plate)   96-3 

Quarts  (1st  plate) 13*4 

„       (2nd  plate)    12*1 

Calcite  (1st  plate) 0*0 

„       (2ndplate)   OO 

Table  II. 

May  1.  Relative  EflFects  for  diflFerent  Intensifies  of  Charge 

and  Time  of  Contact. 


Chai^geof 
battery. 

Material 

Deflections,  in  millimetres. 

Contact 
5  seconds. 

Contact 

Contact 
20  seconds. 

One  spark 

Glass  (Xst) 
Quarts  (1st) 
Oaloite  (Ist) 

133*0 
130 
OO 

189-3 

22-7 

00 

2260 

34-3 

OO 

Two  sparks 

Gk»(lst) 
Quarts  (1st) 
Calcite  (1st) 

Off  the  scale 
240 
00 

Off  the  scale 
350 
00 

Off  the  scale 
60O 
00 
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These  Tables  seem  to  prove  beyond  question  that  caleite  in 
dear'  crystal  has  no  electric  absorption.  Quartz  seems  to 
have  about  ^  that  of  glass;  but  we  haye  remarked  that  quartz 
is  not  a  good  substance  to  test  the  theory  upon. 

Some  experiments  were  made  with  cleayage-plates  of  sele- 
nite,  which  are  always  more  or  less  imperfed;,  as  the  laminsB 
are  very  apt  to  separate.  These  gave,  however,  eflfects  about 
I  or  ^  uiose  of  gl^. 

In  order  to  test  still  further  the  absence  of  electric  absorp* 
tion  in  caleite,  the  electrometer  was  rendered  very  sensitive, 
and  the  caleite  plates  were  tested  with  graduaUv  increasing 
charges,  from  that  which  in  glass  gave  200  miUim.  after  1 
second  contact,  up  to  the  maximum  charge  (ten  sparks  of  the 
unit-jar)  which  the  condensers  were  capable  of  carrying.  In 
these  trials,  the  caleite  still  showed  no  effect,  even  with 
30  seconds  contact.  During  these  experiments  glass  was  fre^ 
quently  substituted  for  the  caleite,  to  leave  no  question  but 
that  the  apparatus  was  in  working  order. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  relative  effects  of  the  quartz  and 
the  glass  were  different  for  dried  plates  and  plates  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  This  was  possibly  due  to  the  glass  bein£  a 
better  insulator,  and  thus  retaining  its  charge  better  when  dry 
than  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

IV. 

Thus  we  have  found,  for  the  first  time,  a  solid  which  has  no 
electric  absorption ;  and  it  is  a  body  which,''above  all  others, 
the  theory  of  Clausius  and  Maxwell  would  indicate.  The 
small  amount  of  the  effect  in  quartz  and  selenite  also  confirms 
the  theory,  provided  that  we  can  show  that  in  the  given  piece 
of  quartz  some  molecules  of  right-handed  quartz  were  mixed 
with  the  left;  for  we  know  that  the  theoretical  conditions  for 
the  absence  of  electric  absorption  are  rarely  satisfied  by  lami- 
nated substances  like  selenite  or  mica.  If  the  theory  is  con- 
firmed, the  apparatus  here  described  should  give  the  only  test 
we  yet  have  of  the  perfect  homogeneity  of  insulating  bodies  ; 
for  any  optical  test  cannot  penetrate,  as  this  does,  to  the  very 
structure  of  the  molecule. 
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LVII.  On  the  Beats  of  Consonances  of  the  Form  h  :  1. 
By  R.  H.  M.  BosANQXJBT*. 

[Plates  IV.-Vn.] 

OhnCs  Law  J  and  the  Hypothesis  of  Resultant  Displacements. 

1.   npHE   doctrine  known  as  Ohm's  law  states  thai  the 
J-      simplest  form  of  motion  by  which  definite  musical 

Eitch  is  defined  to  the  ear  is  the  pendalmn-yibration.  It  may 
e  extended  as  follows: — In  all  cases  in  whidi  Ohm's  law 
holds,  the  ear  resolyes  any  complex  of  two  or  more  simnlta- 
neons  pendalnm-vibrations  into  the  original  pendolnm-vibra- 
tions  of  which  they  consist,  and  hears  them  as  distinct  and 
independent  sounds. 

I  rest  my  belief  in  Ohm's  law  mainly  on  ordinary  pheno- 
mena, not  on  refinements  or  difficult  observations ;  and  I 
shall  endeayour  to  make  this  my  course  throughout. 

2.  So  long  as,  in  our  mechanical  arrangements,  we  approxi- 
mate more  and  more  nearly  to  the  condition  of  things  by 
which  we  know  that  simple  harmonic  vibrations  must  be  pro- 
duced, we  also  approximate  in  the  character  of  the  resulting 
sound  to  a  pure  and  simple  note  of  definite  pitch,  free  from 
harmonics  and  other  accompaniments. 

So  far  as  simple  sounds  are  concerned,  therefore,  we  re- 
ceive Ohm's  law  as  being  at  all  events  approximately  true 
generally,  and  in  all  probability  absolutely  true  when  sounds 
of  small  intensity  alone  are  considered. 

3.  When  two  different  sounds  are  heard  together,  we  have 
phenomena  of  which  the  following  is  a  slight  sketch. 

If  the  two  sounds  are  very  nearly  of  the  same  pitch,  they 
are  not  heard  according  to  Ohm's  law,  t.  e,  separately  and 
independentiy,  but  in  me  form  of  resultant  displacements. 
The  most  important  case  is  that  in  which  the  two  sounds  are 
of  nearly  equal  intensity.  In  this  case  one  sound  is  heard, 
intermediate  in  pitch  between  the  two  primaries,  and  oscilla- 
ting in  intensity  between  a  certain  maximum  and  nothing. 
These  oscillations  are  what  are  called  the  beats  of  imperfect 
unisons.  Now,  as  the  two  notes  separate  from  one  another  in 
pitch,  the  character  of  the  phenomenon  changes;  and  at  a 
certain  point  the  two  notes  begin  to  be  heard  separately  and 
independently,  beside  the  beats  which  accompany  iJbem.  It 
is  this  phenomenon  that  is  accounted  for  by  Helmholtz's 
theory  of  the  existence  of  vibrating  bodies,  in  the  ear,  having 
sympathy  of  a  certain  definite  degree  with  the  various  notes. 

4.  Helmholtz  ascertained  the  approximate  degree  of  this 
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sympathy  by  considerations  of  a  somewhat  indirect  character. 
1  wish  to  point  oat  the  important  bearing^  on  the  theory,  of 
the  direct  determination  of  the  interval  which  separates  the 
region  in  which  two  notes  are  heard  only  as  resultant  dis- 
placements, from  that  in  which  they  begin  to  be  heard  sepa* 
rately,  in  accordance  with  Ohm's  law. 

5.  The  experiments  I  have  made  on  this  point  have  been 
mostly  conducted  by  means  of  my  enharmonic  organ,  in  which 
I  have  a  collection  of  notes  separated  for  the  most  part  by 
single  commas. 

file  results,  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  are: — 1.  The  critical  in- 
terval, at  which  two  notes  begin  to  beheffhi  beside  their  beats, 
or  resultant  displacements,  is  about  two  commas,  throughout 
that  medium  portion  of  the  scale  which  is  used  in  practical 
music.  2.  This  critical  interval  appears  not  to  be  exactly  the 
same  for  all  ears.  In  my  own  case  two  notes  two  commas 
apart  are  not  heard  distinctly  beside  the  beats.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Parratt,  who  has  kindly  examined  the  point  with  me, 
two  notes  two  commas  apart  are  distinctly  heard  beside  the 
beats.  In  both  cases  the  beats  alone  are  heard  with  an  in- 
terval of  one  comma,  and  the  two  notes  are  quite  clear  beside 
the  beats  with  an  interval  of  three  commas. 

I  propose  to  undertake  further  experiments,  with  the  view 
of  determining  this  initial  interval  more  accurately.  So  far 
as  ihe  above  results  go,  they  are  quite  consistent  with  Helm- 
holtz's  assumption  as  to  the  degree  of  sympathy  of  the  ear. 

6.  Independently  of  any  theory,  the  fact  that  at  a  certain 
point  the  ear  begins  to  separate  out  two  independent  pendulum- 
vibrations  from  the  resultant  displacements,  is  one  that  must 
be  recognized.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
that  representation  of  facts  which  assumes  that  beats  arise  only 
from  tne  resultant  forms  exhibited  by  the  superposition  of  Hie 
two  vibrations  on  one  receptive  mechanism.  This  is  shown 
as  follows. 

7.  If  we  combine  two  vibrations  of  equal  amplitude,  which 
we  may  take  =1,  cospt  and  cos(^<— c),  on  the  same  rec^ 
tive  mechanism,  the  effect  is  to  produce  a  resultant  displace- 
ment represented  by 

This  would  be  heard,  by  a  hypothetical  ear  receiving  the  whole 
disturbance  on  the  same  sensorium,  as  a  note  whose  ireq uency 
is  the  arithmetic  mean  between  the  irequencies  of  the  two 
primaries,  and  having  oscillations  of  intensity  whose  fre- 
quency is  defined  by  a  pendulum-vibration  of  frequency  eqmU 
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to  half  the  differenoe  of  the  freqoendes  of  ihe  primariee.  13m 
is  what  is  actnallj  heard  in  ihe  case  of  two  notes  less  than  two 
commas  apart. 

8.  When  the  interval  is  greater  than  two  oonmias,  this 
ceases  to  represent  the  whole  phenomenon  percdved  bj  the 
ear  as  it  exists.  The  separate  notes  step  in  beside  the  resultant 
form  represented  bj  the  above  expression,  with  its  beats  and 
note  having  the  frequencj  of  the  arithmetic  mean.  As  the 
intei*val  increases,  ihe  separate  notes  become  more  and  more 
prominent,  and  the  beats  diminish  in  loudness  and  distinctness, 
till,  by  the  time  that  a  certain  interval  is  reached,  which  is 
about  a  minor  Airdln  the  middle  of  the  scale,  the  beats  prac- 
ticallj  disappear  and  ihe  two  notes  alone  survive. 

9.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  beats  disappear 
onlv  in  consequence  of  their  rapidity*;  and  it  is  clear  that 
unaer  ihis  supposition,  as  ordinarily  made,  lies  the  assumption 
that  the  mass  of  tone  continues  to  be  received  in  the  same 
manner  all  the  time — t.  e.  that  the  phenomena  of  the  beats  <^ 
imperfect  consonances  and  combination-tones  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  reasoning  analogous  to  that  of  the  above  formula, 
which  supposes  the  whole  displacement  reduced  to  its  resultant 
on  one  receptive  mechanism.  This,  for  instance,  is  assumed 
whenever  Smith's  or  Younc's  theories  of  beats  are  admitted 
as  sufficient  explanations  of  the  phenomena. 

10.  In  such  cases,  (a)  it  is  forgotten  that  the  fundamental 
assumption  parries  another  consequence  with  it  than  those  it 
was  desired  to  explain;  (6)  the  explanation  itself  also  fidls  in 
an  important  point. 

(a)  The  other  consequence  is,  that  if  it  were  true  that  the 
receptive  mechanism  of  the  ear  received  a  resultant  displace- 
ment, so  that  the  combination  was  as  represented  by  the  above 
formula,  then  the  primary  notes  would  not  be  heard  at  all, 
and  the  note  that  would  be  heard  would  have  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  the  frequencies  of  the  primaries. 

E,  g.y  in  the  case  of  a  fifth  (4 :  6)  the  note  heard  would  be 
the  major  third  (5),  which  would  beat  very  rapidly;  just  as, 
when  I  myself  hear  the  resultant  of  notes  two  commas  apart, 
it  is  one  note  midway  between  them  beating  rapidly.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  note  5  is  not  heard  at  all  in  the  above 
case. 

(b)  Again,  supposing  that  in  some  unexplained  way  the 

beats  whose  speed  is  ^-^  in  the  above  notation  gave  rise  to  a 

note,  as  supposed  by  Eonig.     Then  the  speed  of  that  note 

*  This  is  absolutely  disproved  by  the  argument  in  HeUnholtL'tf 
T<H^mff,  p.  286,  ed.  4, 
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^toes  not  agree  with  iliat  required  for  Eoni^'s  -first  beai-notB, 
which  has  the  same  speed  as  Hehnholtz's  difference-tone,  or 
{jD— y)  in  the  above  notation. 

11.  The  relationship  of  these  resultant  displacements  to  the 
phenomena  in  the  general  case,  is  most  convenienilj  studied 
by  means  of  the  oorves  drawn  by  Donkin's  harmcmograph. 
The  instrument  in  my  possession  has  a  ratiier  restricted 
nmnber  of  change-wheels;  and  one  of  mj  first  tasks  in  the 
St.  John's  College  laboratory  has  been  to  cat  additional  change- 
wheels  for  this  mstmment,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  £is 
subject  graphically*.  (See  Plates  lY.  to  VII.) 

12.  The  examination  of  the  curves  leads  us  to  the  following 
conclusions. 

In  every  case,  whether  of  beats  of  unisons,  or  of  beats  of 
imperfect  consonances,  the  examinaticm  of  the  curves  shows  a 
portion  of  a  harmonic  curve  lying  through  the  vertices  of  the 
single  resultant  vibrations,  which  portion  corresponds  in  du- 
ration to  the  beats  as  given  either  by  Smith's  rule  or  the  ordi- 
nary rule  for  beats. 

The  durations  of  these  harmonic  curves  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent cases.     Three  principal  types  may  be  distinguished: — 

Let  E,  F  be  the  amplitudes;  p  :  q  the  ratio  in  lowest  terms 
of  the  exact  consonance  whose  small  variation  is  considered 

(?>P)- 

(1)  I£1Ej  \p  ia  considerably  less  tbm  F  I  ;,  there  are  q 

complete  harmonic  curves  both  at  top  and  oottom,  and  the 
duration  of  each  is  q  times  that  of  the  Smith's  beat. 

(2)  If  E  I  ^=xF  I  J,  there  are  p+q  complete  harmonic 
curves  which  may  be  called  external,  passing  both  top  and 
bottom,  and  the  duration  of  each  external  curve  is^  -h  j  times 
that  of  the  Smith's  beat;  also  there  are  q-^p  internal  curves, 
which  lie  nearer  the  middle;  the  duration  of  each  internal 
curve  is  q^^p  times  that  of  &e  Smith's  beat. 

(3)  If  E  I  ^  is  considerably  greater  than  F  |  q,  there  arep 
harmonic  curves  both  at  top  and  bottom.  They  are  not  com- 
plete, but  appear  to  form  portions  of  curves  of  long  period. 

13.  In  all  cases  the  curves  which  correspond  to  the  beats,  as 
ascertained  by  Smith's  method  or  the  ordinary  formula,  lie  like 
series  of  bows,  one  series  at  the  t(^  and  the  other  at  the  bottom. 

The  complete  period  of  the  pendulum-vibration,  of  which 
each  of  these  bows  forms  a  part,  is  always  longer  than  the  single 
bow  or  Smith's  beat,  according  to  the  above  rules. 

14.  Now,  according  to  a  weU-known  principle  of  mechanics, 
no  pendulum-vibration  can  give  rise  to  one  of  another  period, 

*  These  curves  are  of  such  interest  that  I  devote  some  space  to  their 
discusnon,  §  77^.^ 
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in  a  system  in  which  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the  displace* 
ments. 

15.  In  the  present  case,  if  we  find  a  term  present  whose 
whole  period  is  that  of  the  Smith's  beat,  it  mnst  therefore 
arise  by  transformation,  u  e.  through  the  presence  of  terms  of 
higher  orders  than  the  first.  We  shall  use  ffenerallj  the  ex- 
pression ^^  transformation  "  to  signify  the  emct  on  a  system 
of  terms  higher  than  the  first  in  me  expression  for  the  lOToes. 
This  is  substantially  Helmholtz's  explanation  of  the  difierence- 
tone,  which  is  identical  with  the  lowest  beat-note  of  Konig. 

16.  We  shall  show  that  all  Konig's  beat-notes  can  be 
accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  assumption  that 
terms  of  higher  orders  become  important  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  ear  when  the  displacements  are  considerable. 

17.  We  can  illustrate  further  the  difference  produced  in  the 
curves  by  the  admission  of  the  difference-tone  or  beat-note 
as  part  of  the  mass  of  sound.  The  diaracteristic  difference  is, 
that  the  medial  line  is  itself  bent  into  a  curve,  whose  whole 

Jeriod  is  that  of  the  Smith's  beat.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
raw  any  long  curve  to  show  this;  but  the  appearance  of  the 
curve  at  the  topof  illustration  A  (p.  425)  is  very  like  it  in  a 
ffeneral  way.  This  illustration  represent  the  square  term  of 
uie  force  developed  by  a  fifth  (2  :  3)  in  a  transforming  system. 
B  is  the  figure  of  the  total  disturbed  force  in  a  similar  case;  but 
the  throwing-up  of  the  medial  line  is  not  so  prominent  as  it 
would  be  in  a  longer  curve.  I  have,  however,  no  machine 
that  will  draw  the  combination;  and  the  construction  of  a 
long  curve  of  this  kind  is  not  worth  the  labour  it  would 
entail. 

18.  We  sum  up  this  part  in  the  following  conclusions: — 
As  two  notes  of  equal  amplitudes  separate  from  unison,  they 

are  at  first  received  by  the  ear  in  the  manner  of  resultant  dis- 
placements, consisting  of  the  beats  of  a  note  whose  frequency 
is  midway  between  that  of  the  primaries. 

When  the  interval  reaches  about  two  commas,  the  ear 
begins  to  resolve  the  resultant  displacements,  and  the  primary 
notes  step  in  beside  the  beats. 

When  the  interval  reaches  a  minor  third  in  the  ordinary 
parts  of  the  scale,  neither  the  beats  nor  the  intermediate  pitch 
of  the  resultant  note  are  any  longer  audible,  at  least  as  matter 
of  ordinary  perception ;  but  the  resultant  displacement  which 
reaches  the  ear  is  decomposed,  and  produces  the  sensation  of 
the  two  primary  notes,  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other: 
that  is  to  say.  Ohm's  law  has  set  in,  and  is  true,  for  ordinary 
perceptions  and  in  the  ordinary  regions  of  the  scale,  for'tiie 
minor  third  and  all  greater  intervds. 
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Statical  Anafysis  of  Di$turbanee  proportional  to  Sqttare  of  Ditplacemmt, 
thotoing  origin  of  the  eofnbmation-4one.    Fifth  2  :  8. 


^  PJfliwniBotitoae 
(Ttotini),  8*aal. 


tJnifafm  inoretie 
of  protinre* 


SanunAtionotoat; 

8+asff. 


BefDltontofooftftTW 
4Aiid6. 

L  From  dirturbanoe  proportional  to  square  of  displacement  subtract  simple 
tone.  Amplitude  jt  of  disturbance.  Period  *»  that  of  the  beat  (Viraa- 
tion->niunber  »  difference  of  libration-numbers,  3— 2«1.) 

n.  Subtract  i  of  amplitude  of  disturbance. 

ni.  Subtract  a  simple  tone.    Amplitude  i  of  that  of  disturbance.    Period  »  | 

that  of  resultant  vibration  m  origiiud  beat. '  (Yibration^number  »  earn 

of  Tibration-numbers  of  original  tones,  3+2  ■« 5.) 
IV.  There  remains  a  succession  of  beats  like;  the  original  beats  of  the  fifth,  an 

octaye  higher, ».  e.  the  combination  of  the  ootaTCs  of  the  original  notes. 

B. 

Beat  of  Fifth,  2  :  8.    Didurbed  hy  term  propoHimal  to  eqrnre  of 
ditplacementf  thowing  origin  of  (he  eomhination-tone. 
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19.  We  may  notice  here  inoidentally  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  resolved  primaries  should  be  uniform  and  steady,  in 
order.  thatHbhe  beats  exhibited  in  the  resultant  forma  may 
retain  their  r^gulftriiy..  Those  who  support  the  Young-ana- 
Smith  theory  generally  have  a  sort  of  confused  idea  that  the 
primaries  are  modified  when  superposed  into  their  resultant. 

20.  How,  then,  do  the  beats  of  mistuned  consonances  arise  ? 
They  may  be  regarded  as  springing  from  interference  of  new 
Btttflifl^  wnich  an^  by  transformation,  in  the  passage  of  tiie 

-iresultont  forms  through  the  transmitting  mechanism  of  the  ear, 
before  the  analysis  by  the  sensorium. 


Exp€Wfn€nt8* 

21.  The  engine  and  bellows*  being  adjusted  to  run  oonti- 
tinuously  and  quietly,  I  began  to  follow  the  course  of  Konig's 
.^perinwnts  at  the  point  where  he  deals  with  the  combina- 
tions of  the  note  0,  following  his  form  not  accurately,  but 
with  such  divergences  as  the  difierence  in  the  apparatus  sug- 

festod.  After  ^oing  through  one  or  two  sets  in  the  way 
ereinafler  descnbed,  I  concentrated  my  attention  on  the  ana^ 
lysis  of  beats,  and  specially  on  those  of  mistuned  consonances 
;  OT  the  form  A  :  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  after  a  time  I  entirely 
cBscarded  resonators,  having  convinced  myself  that,-  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  the  \>^Jt&  of  mistuned  consonances,  other 
than  unisons,  with  the  beat-nc^ses,  difference-  and  combinatioli- 
iones  of  all  orders,  and,  in  facrt,  all  that  I  bad  to  observe,  were 
of  a  purely  subjective  nature,  and  were  extinguished  by  reso- 
nators properly  used,  so  far  as  my  arrangements  enabled  me 
to  perceive. 

22.  The  mode  in  which  I  then  pursued  the  observations  on 
the  beats  of  the  mistuned  consonances  in  question  was,  to  adjust 
the  notes  and  leave  them  sounding  uniformly  and  continuously 
by  the  hour  together.  I  then  walked  about  the  nxHU  listening 
to  the  combination  in  all  the  various  forms  in  which  it  pre- 
sented itself,  went  outside  and  came  in  again,  always  keeping 
in  view  the  question,  what  are  the  sounds  that  these  beats 
consist  of? 

23.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  question  to  which  the 
answer  is  tolerably  simple  could  be  so  difficult  Yet  it  is 
very  difScuIt;  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  I  ever  tried 
to  do,  to  analyze  these  apparently  complicated  sounds  into 
their  elements  by  the  ear  alone.  Ajid  when  I  state  my  results, 
I  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  elements  I  mention  are 
all  that  are  present.  In  fact,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  is 
that  there  appear  to  be  such  a  number  of  different  sounds. 

*  See  PhiL  Mag.  Oct.  1880. 
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Some  of  these  are  probably  due  to  the  imagination;  otbera 
probably  exist  in  small  intensity.  And  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  still  exists  a  large  field  of  work  in  the  fhrther  prosecn- 
tion  of  this  subject.  But  of  the  main  result  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever;  and  that  is: — 

24.  The  beats  of  mistnned  consonances  of  the  form  h :  \j 
where  h  is  nearly  some  whole  number^  consist  mainly  of  vari- 
ations of  intensihr  of  the  lower  note  when  the  beats  of  the 
harmonics  are  ehminated. 

25.  I  was  prepared  for  this  result  in  the  case  of  the  octave 
by  mjr  preUminary  experiments  (Phil.  Mag»  viii.  p.  293), 
but  did  not  i)roceed  further  tiU  I  had  verified  it  and  got  my 
ear  to  perceive  it  readily  under  the  new  conditions,  whi(£ 
requirea  two  or  three  days.  I  then  got  Mr.  Parratt  to  come 
and  listen.  He  was  much  disturbed  by  the  trifling  noises 
from  the  engine,  belts,  <J£c.;  and  I  blew  the  bellows  myself  for 
a  time.  Eventually  he  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  but 
with  an  amount  of  hesitation  and  difficulty  which  showed  me 
what  an  important  element  practice  is  in  tiiese  observations. 

26.  I  then  started  these  observations  with  the  mistnned 
twelfth,  proceeding  in  the  same  way.  I  seemed  to  have  the 
same  dimculiy  as  before  in  seizing  the  phenomenon;  and  when 
I  eventually  decided  that  these  beats  were  also  on  the  lower  note, 
it  was  not  in  pursuance  of  anv  preconceived  conclusion;  for 
1  had  no  idea  at  that  time  of  tne  explanation  I  now  give,  and 
certainlv  none  of  the  presence  of  the  second  difference-tone, 
or  its  identity  with  one  of  Konig's  beat-notes. 

27.  Having  got  so  far,  I  found  the  remaining  verifica- 
tion, of  the  beats  of  the  mistnned  double  octave,  somewhat 
easier.  These  are  also  on  the  lower  note  when  they  are 
heard.  I  have  never  heard  the  beats  of  a  mistnned  conso^ 
nance  with  any  wider  interval,  with  the  notes  I  employ,  as  dear 
and  unmistakable  phenomena.  Such  beats  may  be  discern- 
ible by  more  acute  ears,  or  with  notes  of  a  more  powerful 
qualiiy,  as  they  were  discerned  by  Konig.  But  in  such  cases 
it  will  be  incumbent  on  the  observer  to  purge  the  beats  from 
the  suspicion  of  containing  the;  beats  of  harmonics,  as  I  have 
done. 

28.  Mr.  Parratt  subsequently  convinced  himself,  as  before, 
that  the  beats  of  the  twelfth  and  double  octave  were  all  heard 
on  the  lower  notes.  I  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make 
his  observations  independent  by  avoiding  communicating  my 
conclusions  to  him  beforehand. 

29.  The  elimination  of  the  beats  of  the  harmonics  depends 
on  the  following  considerations.  The  notes  employed  were 
examined,  with  and  without  resonators,  as  to  the  presence  of 
harmonics.    These,  so  far  as  they  are  objective,  are  readily 
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detected  with  resonators.  The  beats  of  the  harmonics^  where 
they  existed  objectively,  were  also  examined  with  resonators. 
After  a  little  practice  tne  sound  of  these  beats  became  familiar 
enough  to  prevent  their  being  confused  with  the  beats  of  the 
low  notes,  and  the  two  sets  of  beats  could  be  observed  inde- 
pendently. 

30.  The  only  harmonic  that  exists  in  these  notes  in  sensible 
intensity  is  the  twelfth;  and  this  does  not  appear  to  originate 
in  &e  same  manner  as  the  principal  note.  It  is  heard  sepa^ 
rately,  as  it;  were,  and  as  if  it  had  an  independent  origin.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  arises  in  connexion  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  air  about  the  mouth-piece,  and  not  by  resonance 
in  the  cavity  of  the  bottle,  like  the  principal  note.  At  all 
events,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  effect  is  that  the  pre- 
sence of  this  note  is  readily  distinguished  and  allowed  for, 
and  there  is  no  risk  of  its  being  mixed  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
phenomenon. 

31.  The  notes  employed  are  of  moderate  strength.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  employment  of  notes  of  great  power  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  it  introduces  all  sorts  of  transformations 
depending  on  the  greatness  of  the  diplacements ;  and  in  this 
respect  alone  Konig's  procedure  is  open  to  considerable  objec- 
tion. I  have  confined  myself  to  notes  of  moderate  strength, 
Ijring  in  those  regions  of  me  scale  which  are  in  ordinary  use 
in  music.  It  is  phenomena  thus  presented  that  we  really  seek 
to  understand;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  thing  is  gained  by 
pushing  the  investigation  into  those  extreme  regions  where 
it  is  possible  and  highly  probable  &at  the  ordinary  laws  of 
hearingbecome  modified. 

32.  The  first  series  of  notes  examined  in  the  above  manner 
were  the  set  of  pairs 

C  :c 
Oig 

0  :(/' 
The  beats  produced  by  mistuning,  when  cleared  of  the  har- 
monic b^ts,  were  heard  only  in  the  first  three  cases. 
The  second  set  of  pairs  was 

c  :  </ 

o'.d' 

0  1  if' 
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The  beats  in  qaestion  were  only  heard  in  the  first  two  cases. 
The  third  set  was 

if  i^' 

The  beats  in  question  were  only  heard  in  the  first  case. 

33.  In  the  few  experiments  hitherto  made  with  notes  of 
higher  pitchy  the  beats  of  mistoned  consonances  of  the  form 
h :  1  were  not  heard  when  the  beats  of  the  harmonics  were 
eliminated,  unless  the  power  of  the  notes  was  very  greatly  in- 
creased. In  this  region,  however,  Konig's  own  observations 
are  very  full  and  complete. 

34.  We  notice  at  once  the  decrease  in  the  range  within  which 
the  phenomena  are  heard  as  we  rise  in  the  scale.  This  is  at 
once  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  transformation,  by  the 
consideration  that  the  displacements  to  which  the  higher  notes 
give  rise  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  lower  notes.  If 
we  knew  the  law  of  the  decrease,  we  might  obtain  a  relation 
between  the  coefficients  of  the  different  terms  in  the  expres- 
sion for  the  character  of  the  transforming  mechanism.  Konig 
has  attempted  to  formulate  a  law  of  decrease;  and  I  have  done 
so  on  a  previous  occasion ;  but  this  part  of  the  subject  is  as 
yet  too  hypothetical  to  admit  of  satis&ctory  treatment. 

Objective  and  Subjective  Plienomena, 
Resonators. 
85.  On  beginning  work  I  endeavoured,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  ascertain  what  evidence  resonators  are  capabable  of  fur- 
nishing as  to  the  nature  of  binary  combinations.    There  are  a 
few  pomts  connected  with  their  use  which  require  attention. 

36.  I  have  always  found  difficulty  in  getting  results  of  a 
definite  character  with  resonators,  whether  applied  directly  to 
one  ear  in  the  manner  described  by  Helmholtz,  or  connected 
with  one  ear  by  means  of  a  fiexible  tube,  as  practised  by  others. 
There  are  three  difficulties  which  occur :  (!)  pressing  the  tube 
or  orifice  into  the  ear  is  apt  to  close  the  mner  passage  of  that 
organ;  (2)  if  the  tube  or  orifice  is  applied  lightly,  it  does  not 
completely  occupy  the  passage,  and  external  sound  comes  past 
it  into  the  ear;  and  (3)  it  is  impossible  so  to  stop  the  unused 
ear  as  to  prevent  the  external  impressions  from  arriving  there 
and  causing  confusion. 

37.  The  method  I  ultimately  adopted  was  as  follows: — ^A 
copper  tube  of  ^  inch  diameter  was  bent  into  a  semicircle,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  nearly  8  inches.  At  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  another  copper  tube  was 
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inserted^  2  indies  long,  which  tapered  down  to  an  orifice  ^  inch 
in  diameter;  this  served  to  commnnicate  with  the  interior  of 
a  resonator  by  means  of  a  small  flexible  tube.  The  extremi- 
ties of  the  semicircle  were  turned  inwards  and  upwards;  and 
into  them  two  brass  tubes  were  inserted, }  inch  long  and  ^  inch 
in  internal  diameter,  screwed  on  the  outside.  Over  each  of 
these  was  fitted  a  brass  tube,  screwed  inside,  carrying  an  ivory- 
nipple,  such  as  is  used  for  ear^trumpets.  I  generaUy  covered 
the  nipple  with  a  couple  of  thicknesses  of  thin  indiarrubber 
tube. 

38.  When  used,  the  semicircle  is  passed  under  the  chin  with 
the  resonator-attachment  projecting  in  front.  The  nipples  are 
at  first  screwed  back  as  far  as  possible,  brought  opposite  the 
orifices  of  the  ears,  and  then  screwed  forward  until  they  enter 
the  ears.  They  are  then  gradually  advanced  until  the  passages 
are  closed  to  external  sounds.  Something  depends  on  the 
way  the  tube  is  held.  With  practice  it  is  possible  to  hold  it 
so  that  the  passages  are  closed  to  external  sounds  without 
screwing  the  nipples  in  very  tight.  When  they  are  screwed 
very  ti^t,  it  is  rather  unpleasant,  and  even  painful.  But  it 
is  necessary  constantly  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  being 
deceived  by  an  occasional  entrance  of  external  sounds  if  the 
nipples  are  not  quite  tight.  This  instrument  was  made  for 
me  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Walters  of  Moorgate  Street ;  it 
has  already  been  described  (Proc  Mus.  JSboc.  1879-80, 
p.  18). 

39.  The  resonators  I  employ  are  bottles  fitted  with  corks 
having  apertures  of  various  sizes.  I  sometimes  tune  them 
with  water,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bottle-notes;  sometimes 
I  insert  tubes  into  the  aperttu^es  to  lower  the  pitch.  A  bit  of 
small  glass  tubing  passed  through  the  cork  is  connected  by  an 
india-rubber  tube  with  the  above-described  ear-piece. 

40.  By  means  of  these  arrangements  I  some  time  ago 
examined  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  first  difference-tone,  and 
convinced  myself  that  it  is  not  capable  of  exciting  a  resonator 
(L  c.  p.  20).  This  conclusion  has  also  been  arrived  at  by 
others*.  In  short,  the  difference-tone  of  Helmholtz,  or  first 
beat-note  of  Konig,  as  ordinarily  heard,  is  not  objective  in  its 
character.  It  is  tiierefore  subjective.  (See  Helmholtz,  Ton- 
empfindungerij  4th  ed.  p.  259.)  In  malting  the  experiment 
of  listening  for  the  difference-tone  through  a  resonator,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  ears  are  both  closed  to  external 
sounds;  otherwise  the  external  notes  will  penetrate  through, 
the  difference-tone  will  appear,  and  the  completeness  of  the  cut- 
off effected  by  the  resonator  will  be  entirely  lost. 

*  Preyer,  Ahutidche  Uwlertuchungen,  p.  13. 
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41.  When  beginning  the  regular  course  of  experiments 
according  to  the  general  outline  of  Konig's  worK,  I  was 
careful^  in  the  first  instance^  to  examine  the  various  masses  of 
sound  presented,  with  resonators  arranged  as  above  indicated. 
In  examining,  for  instance,  the  intervds  made  by  the  note  C 
withihe  various  notes  of  the  octave  above  it  (up  to  c),  I  first 
fixed  the. resonator  at  some  one  pitch,  and  then  ran  the  mo- 
vable note  up  through  the  octave.  Then,  as  this  did  not  seem 
a  good  process  for  analysis,  I  set  the  mistuned  octave  beatings 
or  anv  other  combination  it  was  desired  to  examine,  and  ran 
the  pitch  of  the  resonator  up  and  down  with  water  to  see  if 
any  thing  could  be  detected.  And  here  I  came  across  an  ob- 
servation that  puzzled  me  for  some  time. 

42.  Suppose  the  mistuned  octave  C  :  c  was  sounding,  and 
I  examinea  the  lower  note  with  the  resonator:  sometimes  it 
appeared  loud  and  steady,  at  other  times  as  if  beating  power- 
fully. On  removing  the  resonator-attachment  from  the  ear, 
the  lower  note  was  always  heard  to  beat  powerfully.  The 
explanation  was  simple.  When  the  nipples  of  the  resonator- 
attachment  fitted  tightly  into  the  ears,  nothing  reached  the 
ear  but  the  uniform  vibrations  of  the  resonator  sounding  C. 
But  if  there  was  the  slightest  looseness  between  the  nipple 
and  the  passage  of  either  ear,  the  second  note  (c)  of  the  com- 
bination got  in,  and  gave  rise  to  the  subjective  difference- 
tone  (first  beat-note  of  Konig),  by  interference  of  which  with 
the  C  I  explain  the  beats  on  that  note.  These  beats  are  there- 
fore subjective. 

48.  A  considerable  number  of  combinations,  including  ex- 
amples of  the  principal  forms  of  beat,  rattle,  or  roll,  were 
examined  in  this  way;  and  when  the  precautions  above  indi- 
cated were  attended  to,  the  results  were  in  all  cases  to  nega« 
tive  the  objective  existence  of  all  forms  of  beats,  and  beat-notes 
or  difference-tones,  except  the  beats  which  arise  from  the 
interference  of  approximate  unisons,  which  beats  arise  from 
both  notes  acting  on  the  resonator  simultaneously.  This  of 
course  includes  the  beats  produced  by  objective  harmonics. 

Course  of  General  Experiments. 
44.  The  following  is  the  detailed  examination  of  the  com- 
binations of  the  note  0,  made  in  a  continuous  and  connected 
manner.  The  results  have  a  general  correspondence  with 
those  of  Konig.  The  numerous  rattles  and  rolls  of  beats  men- 
tioned were  not  further  analyzed  for  the  most  part:  the  ana- 
lysis of  these  is  very  difficult;  and,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
a  separate  investigation  is  required  in  every  such  case.  Some 
attention  was  devoted  to  beats  of  the  mistuned  fifth,  both  in 
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the  case  mentioned  and  in  others;  bnt  no  final  resnit  was 
arrived  at.  In  two  different  cases  of  mistoned  fifilis  (2  :  3, 
nearly)^  I  had  a  strong  impression  that  the  note  7  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  beat.  This  would  be  a  summation-tone 
of  the  second  order^  thus  2x2  +  3.  I  am  confident  that  it 
did  not  arise  from  harmonics. 

These  eroeriments  were  made  after  some  experience  had 
been  gainea. 
Ci  :C. 

Battle  up  to 
0  :F. 

Slow  beats  up  to 
C  :  G,  smooth  fifth.    Boll  only  perceptible  when  the  ear 
is  held  dose  to  the  two  sources  of  sound. 

,  5  beats  sharp.     Perception  of  pitch  very  diflBcult  in 

this  part  of  the  scale.  There  is  a  heavy  beat  like  a 
knocK,  which  appears  to  affect  the  whole  mass  of  sound*. 
The  low  beat  of  Ci :  C  is  only  distinguishable  with  diffi- 
culty, or  hardly  at  all. 

(Another  occasion.)  Mr.  Parratt  describes  the  fifth 
C  :  G,  beating  slowly,  as  consisting  of  Eb  and  Ci  :  0  in 
addition  to  the  primary  notes;  the  mass  of  the  beat  is  at 
least  partly  on  Eb.  I  do  not  hear  the  Eb,  but  seem  to 
hear  me  note  E. 

(Another  occasion.)  Mr.  Parratt  is  clear  that  the  beat 
of  the  mistuned  fifth  U  :  G  is  on  Gi :  C  alone;  but  he  still 
hears  the  Eb  in  the  mass  of  tone.  I  seem  to  hear  the 
beats  both  on  0  and  Ci :  C ;  but  I  have  a  difficulty  in 
separatiDg  the  octaves  in  this  deep  pitch. 
C  :  G,  8  beats  sharp.  Clear  rattle,  with  suspicion  of  roll 
beside  it. 

10  beats  sharp.     Beats  just  distinguishable.    Boll. 

G  :  Bb.  Battle  emerges. 

Below 

G  :  c,  8  beats  can  be  counted. 

,  4  beats  very  distinct.     Gonsist  entirely  of  variation 

of  intensiiy  of  lower  note.  This  effect  is  very  clear  and 
remarkable. 

,  a  very  slow  beat  flat.     Here  it  was  easy  to  recognize 

the  effect  of  the  shift  of  phase  in  the  apparent  great  increase 
of  volume  of  the  lower  note  at  one  period  of  the  change. 
The  upper  note  was  not  perceptibly  affected. 
G  :  c.  A  slight  rich  roll  with  smooth  tone.  The  production 
of  the  roU  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  phase,  as  is  seen 
by  leading  up  to  c  with  a  very  slow  beai 

«  I  take  this  entry  to  show  that  no  progress  had  been  made  with  the 
reeolution  of  the  phenomenon  into  its  elements. 
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The  twelfth  of  the  C  was  plainly  distingiiishable^  bnt  it 
appeared  to  keep  separate  nrom  the  mass  of  tone;  it  was 
perfectly  steady  and  unaffected  by  combination  with  c. 

C  :  C;  2  beats  sharp.  Phenomena  nndistingoishable  from  2 
beats  below. 

f  4  beats  sharp.     Perhaps  a  little  less  roll  in  the  strong 

part  of  the  beat. 

,  8  beats  sharp.    The  mass  of  the  beats  is  of  pitch  near 

C;  bat  the  exact  pitch  is  very  difScnlt  to  distinguish.  It 
is  a  deep  heavy  rattlC;  quite  distinct  in  pitch  from  the 
upper  note. 

C  :  e,  Ifthereisany  slow  beat  in  passing  through  this^  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish.  I  am  inclined  to  nega- 
tive it. 

C:/t    Roll. 

Slow  beats  up  to 

C  ^.  These  beats  consist  of  alternations  of  intensity  of  0. 
They  are  more  difficult  to  count  than  those  of  C  :  c.  I 
counted  them  at  5  below. 

.     Slow  beats  above. 

C  :  V^.  Battle^  turning  into  beats  easily  counted  at  4  below 
(/•  These  beats  also  consist  of  variations  of  intensity  of 
the  lower  note. 

C  :c\ 

The  beats  above  (/  were  also  co  anted  at  4  above,  while 
ihe  engine  was  going,  without  difficulty. 

45.  Above  this,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  binary  con- 
sonances C  :  ^  &c.,  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  slow 
beats  in  such  away  that  they  could  be  readily  perceived  (even 
without  the  engine^  or  certainly  counted. 

46.  The  moae  aoopted  to  examine  cases  in  which  the  beats 
could  not  be  perceived  was,  to  introduce  a  third  note,  such  as  </, 
which  gave  beats  with  the  C,  and  tune  it  true.  Then  any 
note,  such  as  ^  or  ^,  could  be  readily  tuned  so  that  the  whole 
three  notes  gave  1,  2,  3,  or  4  beats.  When  this  had  been 
done,  the  intermediate  note  </  was  removed.  If  the  pair  exa- 
mined was  capable  of  giving  beats  at  all,  they  should  then 
have  been  audible. 

47.  The  details  ofthe  above  course  furnish  no  new  results;  I 
have  not,  therefore,  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  similar 
courses  for  other  sets  of  notes.  Those  results  which  are  worthy 
of  mention  have  been  already  stated. 

Theory  ofthe  Beats  of  Mistuned  Consonances  of  the  form 

h  :1. 

48.  Let  n  be  the  frequency  of  the  lowest  note^  m  the  number 
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of  beats  per  second.    Then  the  mistnned  octave  is  n  :  2n±tn; 
the  mistnned  twelfth  is  n :  3n±m;  and  so  on. 

49.  Beats  of  the  mistnned  octave, 

n :  2n±7n. 
Number  of  beats  =m. 

m  variations  of  intensity  of  the  lower  note  (n)  are  produced 
by  interference  of  notes  n  and  n±m;  and  n±,m  is  the  first 
combination-tone  (difiiarence-tone  of  form  P'^q)y  of  the  pri- 
maries n  and  2n±m. 

This  rests  chiefly  on  the  observation  that  the  beats,  when 
the  octave  harmonic  is  eliminated,  consist  entirely  of  variations 
of  intensity  of  the  lower  note. 

The  existence  of  the  first  combination-tone  in  question 
(p— 5^)  is  well  known.  It  is  easily  demonstrated  in  the  neigh- 
bouring case  of  intervals  not  far  removed  from  the  fifth,  when 
the  beats  of  the  first  two  combination-tones  are  specially  pro- 
minent (secondary  beats  of  Konig). 

50.  Beats  of  the  mistnned  twelfth, 

n :  3n±m, 
Number  of  beats  =»n. 

m  variations  of  intensity  of  the  lower  note  (n)  are  produced 
by  interference  of  notes  n  and  n±«i.  And  n±m  is  the  second 
combination-tone  (difierence-tone  of  form  2p— g)  of  the  pri- 
maries n  and  3n±7n. 

This  rests  also  chiefiy  on  the  observation  that  the  beats, 
when  the  third  partials  are  eliminated,  consist  entirely  of 
variations  of  intensity  of  the  lower  note. 

The  existence  of  me  second  combination-tone  in  question 
(2p— g)  is  demonstrated  in  many  case^  by  Konig.  It  is  easily 
heard  in  the  case  of  intervals  near  -the  octave  high  in  the 
scale.  It  is  also  easily  detected  by  the  secondary  beats  which 
it  forms  with  the  first  combination-tone  in  the  case  of  inter- 
vals near  the  fifth — also  less  easily  by  the  secondary  beats 
which  it  forms  with  the  third  combination-tone  in  intervals 
near  2 :  5,  at  which  point  the  second  and  third  combination- 
tones  coincide. 

51.  Beats  of  the  mistnned  fifteenth  or  double  octave, 

n :  4n±fn. 
Number  of  beats  =m. 

m  variations  of  intensity  of  the  lower  note  (n)  are  produced 
by  interference  of  notes  n  and  n±m.  And  n±m  is  the  third 
combination-tone  (difference-tone  of  form  3/>— y)  of  the  pri- 
maries n  and  4Hdbm. 

This  rests  also  chiefly  on  the  observation  that  the  beats,  when 
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the  fourth  partiaLi  are  eliminated^  consist  entirely  of  variations 
of  intensity  of  the  lower  note. 

The  existence  of  the  third  combination-tone  in  question 
(3p~9)  is  demonstrated  in  many  cases  by  Eoni^.  It  is  heard 
not  so  easily  as  the  lower  combination-tones^  m  the  case  of 
intervals  near  the  twelfth  hi^h  in  the  scale.  It  is  also  less 
easily  detected  by  the  secondary  beats  which  it  forms  with 
the  second  combination-tone  in  the  case  of  intervals  near 
2  :  5^  at  which  point  the  second  and  third  combination-tones 
coincide — also  much  less  easily  by  the  secondary  beats  which 
it  forms  with  the  fourth  combination-tone  in  the  case  of  inter- 
vals near  2  :  7^  at  which  point  the  third  and  fourth  combination- 
tones  coincide. 

'  52.  Beats  of  the  mistuned  tieroe  (two  octaves  and  a  major 
third), 

n :  5n±m. 

These  beats  are  much  less  easily  detected  in  pure  notes  of  the 
ordinary  strength  than  any  of  tne  foregoing.  They  are  re- 
corded by  Konig;  but  I  have  never  heard  them  clearly.  As 
it  is  certain  that  Koniff's  notes  were  not  perfectly  pure,  and 
he  does  not  analyze  i£e  beats,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
variations  of  the  lower  note  were  produced  in  his  experi- 
ments. If  they  were,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Number  of  beats  =m. 

m  variations  of  intensity  of  lower  note  (n)  are  produced  by 
interference  of  notes  n  and  n±m.  And  n±,m  is  the  fourth 
combination-tone  (difference-tone  of  form  4p— ?)  of  the  pri- 
maries n  and  5n±m. 

The  existence  of  the  fourth  combination-tone  in  question 
(4p— y)  is  demonstrated  directly  by  Konig  in  the  case  of 
intervals  near  the  double  octave  </^'  :  c^.  It  is  also  less  easily 
detected  by  the  secondary  beats  which  it  forms  with  the  third 
combination-tone  in  the  case  of  intervals  near  2  :  7,  at  which 
point  the  third  and  fourth  combination-tones  coincide. 

53.  Beats  of  the  mistuned  consonance  of  the  nineteenth  are 
recorded  by  Konig; 

n  :  6n±m. 

Number  of  beats  =m. 

m  variations  of  intensity  of  lower  note  (n)  mi^ht  be  pro- 
duced by  interference  of  n  and  ndtm.  And  n:±m  is  the  fifth 
combination-tone  (difference-tone  of  form  ^p-^g)  of  the  pri- 
maries n  and  6n±m. 

The  existence  of  the  fifth  combination-tone  in  question 
(pP'-q)  is  not  anywhere  directly  demonstrated.  Secondary 
beats,  which  might  be  producea  by  its  interference  with  the 
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foarth  combination-tone,  are  recorded  by  Konig  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  interval  c  :  d!' 

54.  Beats  of  the  mistuned  consonance  1 : 7  are  recorded 
by  Konig.  These  might  be  produced  by  a  sixth  combina- 
tion-tone (diflference-tone  of  form  6p— g)  of  the  primaries 
n  and  7n±m. 

55.  Beats  of  the  mistuned  consonance  1 : 8  are  recorded. 
These  might  be  produced  by  a  seventh  combination-tone 
(difference-tone  of  form  7p— j)  of  the  primaries  8n±tn. 

56.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  however,  I  have  no 
direct  and  palpable  evidence  of  beats  of  mistuned  consonances 
higher  than  1:4,  or  of  the  existence  of  combination-tones 
higher  than  the  third  (3p— j)  in  recognizable  intensity.  Up 
to  this  point  the  phenomena  are  quite  clear;  and  there  is  no 
possible  doubt  as  to  their  nature. 

But  in  considering  these  limited  results  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, (1)  that  I  have  restricted  myself  to  notes  of  very  mode- 
rate intensity,  so  that  the  phenomena  might  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  those  which  are  presented  to  our  ears  in 
practice,  and  (2)  that,  although  I  was  unable  to  get  rid  en- 
tirely of  the  presence  of  upper  partials  in  all  cases,  yet  the 
Ehenomena  were  subjected  to  a  careful  and  prolonged  analysis 
y  listening  under  varied  conditions,  until  the  effect  of  the 
upper  partials  could  be  separated  out  and  eliminated  with  cer- 
tainty. And  we  have  at  aU  events  no  securiiy  that  these  upper 
partials  did  not  give  rise  to  many  of  Konig's  results;  indeed  it 
IS  almost  certain  that  they  must  nave  entered  into  those  results. 
Note. — The  present  paper  was  written  before  the  appearance 
of  Koniff^s  paper  in  Wiedemann's  Annalen  in  the  present 
year.  The  discussion  of  that  paper,  though  necessary  for  a 
complete  view  of  the  subject,  must  be  reserved  till  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  paper. 

[To  be  contiiiued.] 

LVIII.  An  Analysis  of  Belationshws. 
By  A.  Macfarlaub,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.E.* 

IN  this  article  I  propose  to  describe  some  results  of  several 
papers  on  an  Algebra  of  Relationship,  which  I  have 
recently  contributed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburghf. 
The  Logic  of  Relatives^  has  been  worked  at  bv  De  Morgan. 
Leslie  Ellis,  Harley,  and  C.  S.  Peirce§;  and  the  last-namea 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.  May  1879,  Dec.  1880,  and  March  1881. 

X  Since  wnting  this  article  I  have  had  Hie  opjportunity  of  reading  two 
interesting  and  suggestive  papers  on  the  Logic  of  Relatives,  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Murphy. 

§  For  references  see  Jevons's  *  Principles  of  Science,'  p.  23. 
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philosopher  has  recently  published*  the  first  part  of  a  memoir 
containing  a  summary  of  his  investigations.  I  have  not  taken 
up  the  subject  of  relation  in  general^  but  have  restricted  my- 
self^ in  the  first  place,  to  a  well-defined  and  important  part, 
namely  the  relations  of  men  due  to  consanrainity  and  affinity. 

The  particular  class  of  objects  considered  in  the  investiga- 
tion is  in  its  widest  extent  tne  natural  class  mankind^  by  which 
term  I  mean  the  entire  number  of  men  who  have  existed^ 
exist,  or  will  exist.  The  universal  properties  of  the  symbols 
are  based  on  the  universal  properties  of  the  class.  For  parti- 
cular investigations  we  may  limit  in  any  manner  the  collec- 
tion of  men  considered — for  example,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Christendom,  or  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria,  or  the  citizens 
of  a  given  town^  or  the  members  of  a  given  household. 

Let  U  denote  any  person  in  the  collection  of  men  consi- 
dered ;  then  Ua  is  an  appropriate  mathematical  expression  for 
the  person  whose  name  is  A,  and  Ub  for  the  person  whose 
name  is  B.  For  the  sake  of  shortness  Ua  may  be  written  A. 
Also  SU  is  an  appropriate  mathematical  expression  for  all  the 
persons  in  the  collection. 

Let  cA  be  used  to  denote  any  child  of  A ;  then  —  A  denotes 

either  parent  of  A.  To  express  a  certain  child  of  A,  two  chil- 
dren of  A,  three  children  of  A,  Ac,  we  require  IcA,  2<jA,  3oA, 
&c.  The  completeness  of  a  number  may  be  indicated  by  a  dot 
over  the  number,  as  3cA,  the  three  children  of  A.  When  the 
value  of  the  complete  number  is  not  expressed,  the  expression 
takes  the  form  XcA,  all  the  children  of  A.  Subscript  num- 
bers, as  in  C]A,  CjA,  &c.,  are  the  appropriate  mathematical 
symbols  for  expressing  the  eldest  child  of  A,  the  second  child 
of  A,  Ac. 

Since  cA  denotes  any  child  of  A,  cc  A  will  denote  any  child 

of  any  child  of  A,  hence  any  grandchild  of  A.   Similarly,  c  -  A 

c 

will  denote  any  child  of  either  parent  of  A — that  is,  any  brother 
or  sister  of  A,  or  A  himself  (or  herself).  Also  -cA  will  denote 

either  parent  of  any  child  of  A,  hence  any  consort  of  A  or 

11 

A  himself  (or  herself)  ;  and  —  A  wiU  denote  either  parent 

c  c 

of  either  parent  of  A — that  is,  any  grandparent  of  A.    The 

expression  -A  may  be  denoted  by  (j"*A  ;  then  the  above  are 

denoted  by  c^A,  (j*"'A,  c~*+*A,  c^A  respectively.    The  ex- 

*  American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  vol.  iiL  p.  15, 
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pressions  c*""*  and  c"*"*"*  may  or  may  not  reduce  to  c^,  whidi 
means  self, 

BelationBhips  expressed  in  terms  of  c  and  c* '  take  no  account 
of  distinctions  due  to  difference  of  sex ;  they  may  therefore  be 
called  general  relationships,  in  contrast  to  the  specific  relation- 
ships into  which  they  are  broken  up  by  the  introduction  of 
dbtinctions  of  sex.  Let  the  order  ofany  general  relationship 
be  defined  as  the  number  of  times  c  enters  into  its  expression, 
whether  directly  or  inversely.  The  relationships  of  the 
(n  +  l^th  order  are  derived  from  those  of  the  nth  order  by 
prefixing  c  and  c"*  before  each  of  the  latter.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  order  c  and  c"*  are  applied  to  1.  Hence,  in  order  to 
obtain  all  the  relationships  of  the  nth  order,  we  have  merely 
to  expand  (c +(?■*)",  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  order  of 
the  factors  in  each  term  is  preserved.  It  is  evident  from  the 
mode  of  development,  that  the  number  of  general  relationships 
in  the  nth  order  is  2".  Appended  is  the  first  portion  of  toe 
development. 

General  Relationships, 


Order. 

Ezpreesion. 

Meaning,  if  reducible. 

Meaning,  if  irredodble. 

0 
I. 

II. 

Self. 

ChUd. 

Parent 

Grandchild. 

Brother  or  sister. 

Child  of  parent. 
Parent  of  child. 

0-1  +  1. 

Consort. 

c-«. 

Grandparent 

in. 

C3. 

Greatgrandchild. 
Nephew  or  niece. 

C2-I. 

Grandchild  of  parent. 

ci->+>. 

Child  of  parent  of  child. 

Stop-child. 

ci-«. 

Child  of  grandparent 

Uncle  or  aunt 

C-1+*. 

Parent  of  Mndohild. 

Child-in-law. 

C-1  +  1-1, 

Parent  of  diOd  of  parent. 

Step-parent 

0-a+i. 

Grandparent  of  child. 

Parent-in*law. 

C-3. 

Greatgrandparent 
Greatgreat^ndchild. 
Grandnephew  or  grandniece. 
Child  of  step-child. 

IV. 

cJ-i+i. 

Greateranddiild  of  parent. 
Grandchild  of  parent  of  child. 

c«-«. 

First  cousin. 

ci-i+a. 

Child  of  parent  of  grandchild. 

Child  of  child-in-law. 

ci-i+i-i. 

Child  of  parent  of  child  of  parent 
Child  of  grandparent  of  child. 

Stop-brother  or  stop-tistor. 

ci-«+i. 

Brother-in-law  or  sister-in-law. 

Cl-8. 
c-l+8. 

ChUd  of  ereatgrandparent 

Grandunde  or  graadonnt. 
Consort  of  grandchild. 
Consort  of  brother  or  sister. 

c-l+8- 1. 

Parent  of  grandchild  of  parent 

C-l  +  l-l  +  l 

Parent  of  child  of  parent  of  child. 

Consort  of  consort 

C-l  +  1-8. 

Parent  of  child  of  grandparent. 

Step-grandparent 

C-8+8. 

Grandparent  of  grandchild. 

Parent  of  diiid-in-kw. 

0-8+ l-l. 

Grandparent  of  child  of  parent 
Greaigrandparent  of  child. 

Parent-in-law  of  parent 

C-8+1. 

Grandparent  of  consort 

c-4. 

Greatfip^eatgrandporent 
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When  the  expression  for  the  relationship  contains  a  change 
of  sign  in  the  index,  it  may  in  certain  cases  be  equivalent  to 
a  relationship  of  a  lower  order ;  bat  when  the  index  does  not 
contain  a  change  of  sign,  the  relationship  cannot  be  equivalent 
to  one  of  a  lower  oraer.  The  third  column  contains  the 
general  meaning,  and  the  fourth  column  the  particular  mean- 
ing when  the  relationship  is  supposed  irreducible.  The  first 
reducible  relationships  are  c'"*  and  c" *■*"',  which  may  reduce 
to  1.  The  relationship  c*"*  may  reduce  to  c ;  c*"**  may  reduce 
to  c*"S  which  we  have  seen  may  further  reduce  to  1.  Con- 
sider the  relationship  c"*"  " ;  the  reducible  forms  are  c("»- >)-(«- »^ 
^(■i-«)-(ii-j)^  and  so  on,  until  one  of  the  numbers  is  reduced 
to  0.  Hence  a  relationship  of  an  odd  order  can  reduce  only 
to  one  of  an  odd  order,  and  a  relationship  of  an  even  order 
only  to  one  of  an  even  order. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  table  of  relationships 
(fully  developed)  may  be  usefal  to  legislators  in  a  case  where 
an  exact  and  comprehensive  view  of  relationships  is  required, 
as,  for  example,  in  making  a  consistent  and  logical  alteration 
of  the  laws  of  marriage.  How  many  are  the  ways  in  which 
questions  of  comparative  nearness  of  relationship  arise,  and 
how  important  to  have  a  simple  and  ready  means  of  settling 
them  1  If  this  table  does  not  classify  relationships  according 
to  their  nearness,  it  at  least  provides  the  means  for  such  a 
classification.  The  principles  which  have  to  be  settled  are — 
Supposing  the  distance  of  c  to  be  measured  as  1,  what  ought 
to  DC  the  value  assigned  to  c*"*,  and  what  the  value  to  (?""*+'  ? 
The  former  of  these  makes  a  relationship  collateral,  and  the 
latter  makes  a  relationship  one  of  affiniiry*  According  to  the 
method  of  reckoning  degrees  adopted  by  the  Greek  Church 
(which  is  very  elaborate)  c*"*  is  reckoned  2,  and  c"*+*  is 
reckoned  0. 

These  general  relationships  are  broken  up  into  more  specific 
relationships  by  the  introduction  of  symbols  to  denote  sex. 
Let  a  subscript  m  denote  male,  a  subscript  /  denote  female. 
Then 


^C  denotee 

Bon. 

mC"* 

denotes  father. 

fC      »i 

daughter. 

f^"' 

tf 

mother. 

Cm    .. 

child  of  man. 

<^m 

»» 

parent  of  man. 

c/    „ 

child  of  woman. 

9"' 

i» 

parent  of  woman. 

wfim    u 

son  of  man. 

mC^ 

>} 

father  of  man. 

wfif     " 

son  of  woman. 

m^7' 

»f 

father  of  woman. 

fCm    »t 

daughter  of  man. 

/C«' 

»> 

mother  of  man. 

fCf     H 

daughter  of  woman. 

f<^f' 

}» 

mother  of  woman 
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Suppose  we  have  a  relationship  of  the  second  order^  as  cc. 
We  may  write : — 

2coU=2(m+/)ccU, (1) 

=2(m+/)««jU, (2) 

=2(m+/)»ccU (3) 

In  the  case  of  (1),  the  terms  in  m+/may  be  inserted  before 
the  first  (?,  or  between  the  two  c's,  or  after  the  second  c.    In 


In  the  case  of  (3)  the  terms,  which  are  mmmy  mmfj  mfm^  Ac., 
can  be  inserted  in  only  one  manner.  Hence  the  number  of 
forms  which  cc  can  take  (counting  cc  itself  as  one)  is  27. 

To  find  tlie  number  of  elementary  relationships  of  the  nth 
Order. 

By  an  elementary  relationship  is  meant  a  single  relation- 
ship, in  contrast  to  a  relationshipexpressing  the  coexistence 
of  several  single  relationships.  The  nth  order  has  2*  general 
relationships.  Consider  any  one  of  these.  A  distinction  of 
sex  can  be  introduced  before  each  c  or  c"*  and  after  the  last. 
Hence  the  number  of  different  ways  in  which  a  distinction  of 
sex  can  be  r  times  introduced  is  equal  to  the  number  of  com- 
binations of  n+ 1  things  r  together.  The  number  of  different 
relationships  obtained  by  the  expansion  of  a  term  in  which  a 
distinction  of  sex  has  been  r  times  introduced  is  2*".  Hence 
the  number  of  terms  for  one  general  notion  is 

l  +  (n  +  l)2  +  ^!^tl>2»  +  ...  +  2-+'. 

that  is,  3"'*''.    Hence  the  total  number  for  the  nth  order  is 

2"  3""^'.    For  n  bemg  5,  the  number  is  23,328. 

Cor.  The  number  of  elementary  relationships  included  in 

18 
the  first  n  orders  is  -«-  (6*— 1)  ;  for  n  being  7,  the  number  is 

greater  than  one  million. 

Laws  of  Reduction. — I.  When  the  sex-symbols  preceding 
and  succeeding  c*"'  are  the  same,  then  c*""*  can  reduce  to  1 ; 
and  when  they  are  different,  it  cannot  reduce  to  1.  This 
depends  on  the  morphological  law,  that  sex  in  mankind  is 
dioecious. 

II.  When  the  sex-symbols  preceding  and  succeeding  c"*+* 
are  the  same,  then  c"*+*  must  reduce  to  1 ;  and  when  they 
are  different,  it  cannot  reduce  to  1.    This  depends  on  physio- 
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logical  laws,  in  addition  to  the  morphological  law  referred  to 
above.  Where  polyandry  prevails  muit  becomes  can  in  the 
case  of  7/1. 

The  expression  mm  between  two  relationship  symbols  is 
equivalent  to  m,  snd  ff  to  f;  but  mf  or  fm  imply  a  contra- 
diction. 

A  compound  relationship  due  to  the  coexistence  of  several 
elementary  relationships,  may  be  denoted  by  writing  the  rela- 
tionships after  one  another,  the  order  being  immaterial — ^for 
example,  a  child  of  the  man  A,  who  is  dso  a  child  of  the 
woman  JB,  by  CnAc/B.  When  B  is  the  same  as  A,  a  dot  may 
be  used  to  replace  the  first  A ;  for  example, 

(that  is,  a  child  of  the  father  of  A  who  is  also  a  child  of  the 
mother  of  A)  may  be  denoted  by 

It  is  convenient  to  have  a  special  notation  for  a  compound 
relationship  which  consists  of  a  number  of  specific  forms  of 
one  general  relationship.  This  may  be  done  by  placing  a 
vinculum  over  the  general  relationship,  and  by  means  of  an 
index  expressing  the  number  of  times  the  general  relationship 

occurs.     For  example,  c*""*   denotes  full  brother  or  ftiU  sister; 

c*"'  denotes  half  brother  or  half  sister ;  and  c'"*  is  the  ap- 
propriate expression  for  a  non-brother  or  non-sister.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  this  country  we  may  have  (^""*  ,  o*"*  ,  c*""^  f 

c*""' ,  c*-*  ;  that  is,  first  cousin  in  four  ways,  first  cousin  in 
three  ways,  first  cousin  in  two  ways,  first  cousin  in  one  way, 
and  first  cousin  in  no  way.  When  distinctions  of  sex  are  in- 
troduced, the  relationship  oi  first  catmn  may  have  any  one  of 
192  significations. 

The  notation  for  a  compound  term  enables  us  to  express 
the  universal  law  that  a  person  cannot  be  his  or  her  own 
descendant.    It  is 

l.c"A=0 

whoever  A  be,  and  n  being  any  number  from  1  upwards.  The 
reciprocal  aspect  of  the  law  is  that 

c-*.lA=0; 
that  is,  no  person  can  be  his  or  her  own  ancestor;  while  the 
most  general  statement  of  the  law  is 

So^.c— A=0, 

provided  m  and  n  are  not  both  0. 

In  a  similar  manner  it  enables  us  to  express  the  consequences 
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of  the  laws  of  marriage  of  a  given  nation.    For  example, 

A  being  any  British  subject.  This  means  that  the  children  of 
any  man  A  who  are  also  children  of  any  niece  br  daughter  of 
the  roan  A  are  none. 

The  principles  of  the  English  Law  of  Marriage  are  expressed 
as  follows : — 

I.  For  the  direct  line, 

where  p  may  be  any  number.  This  means  that  the  children 
of  any  man  A  must  not  be  the  children  of  any  female  descend- 
ant or  ancestress  of  A. 

II.  For  the  collateral  line, 

So. .  c/(c«->  +  c>-»  +  c»-*)«A=0. 

This  expresses  that  the  children  of  any  man  A  must  not  be 
the  children  of  any  niece,  sister,  or  aunt  of  A. 
m.  For  the  direct  line  with  one  affinity. 

This  means  that  the  children  of  any  man  A  must  not  be  the 
children  of  any  female  descendant  or  ancestress  of  any  wife 
of  A,  nor  the  children  of  any  wife  of  any  desoendant'or  an- 
cestor of  A. 

rV.  For  the  collateral  line  with  one  affinity. 

This  means  that  the  children  of  any  man  A  must  not  be  the 
children  of  any  niece,  sister,  or  aunt  of  any  wife  of  A,  nor  the 
children  of  any  wife  of  any  nephew,  brother,  or  unde  of  A. 

As  the  result  of  my  investigations,  I  am  led  to  consider 
the  Analysis  of  Belationships  a  special  branch  of  the  Algebra 


In  1879  Dr.  Halsted  expressed  his  opinion*  that  little 
cosmos  had  not  yet  been  brought  out  of  the  chaos  of  Bela- 
tions ;  whether  I  have  been  successful  in  reducing  a  small 
part  more  approximately  to  order  must  be  left  to  me  reader 
of  this  article  and  of  the  original  papers  to  judge. 

I  append  some  illustrations. 

(1)  To  express  the  relationship  of  Queen  Victoria  to  William 

*  Joum.  of.  Spec.  Philos.  vol  ziiL  p.  107. 
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the  Conqueror.  For  our  present  purpose,  the  symbol  8  may 
be  used  to  denote  mC  and  d  to  denote   c. 

Queen  Victoria  =  idsi(siy  George  I. ; 

iJiat  is.  Queen  Victoria  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  fourth  son 
of  the  first  son  of  the  first  son  of  the  first  son  of  Q-eorge  the 
First. 

G^rge  I.  =  sid4Xd  James  I. 

T         T      ^    f'ldsiX  di  (Henry  VIL  +  Elizabeth  of 
Jamegl.=l5|^^^^|     York).  ^^ 

Henry  VII.  =  8id8\  Edward  III. 
Elizabeth  of  York  =  ^i«i*{^*i^  }  Edward  III. 
Edward  III.  =(8i)\8iid8i  William  the  Conqueror. 
.'.  Queen  Victoria  = 

'  ^  «xid  J     '  V^'i'  i  Zids,  )      *^«  Conqueror. 

If  we  wish  to  express  the  general  nature  of  this  relationship, 
we  have 

Queen  Victoria  =  c^  .  ^  William  I. ; 

that  is,  Queen  Victoria  is  a  descendant  of  the  fourth  degree 
and  twenhr-fifkh  order,  and  also  a  descendant  of  the  second 
degree  ana  tweniy-seventh  order  of  William  the  First  This 
example  indicates  that  the  notation  of  this  analysis  may  prove 
useful  in  condensing  and  rendering  more  exact  the  informa- 
tion supplied  in  Peerages, 

(2)  wiven  that  Stephen  was  a  ffrandson  of  William  I.,  and 
Henry  II.  a  greatgrandson  of  William  I.,  what  follows  as  to 
the  relationship  of  Henry ^to  Stephen  ? 

•••  H=«c«„c-«.S; 

which  can  reduce  to  c*~*  S  and  cS.  Hence  Henry  was  either 
a  son  of  a  first  coasin  of  Stephen,  or  a  nephew  of  Stephen,  or 
a  son  of  Stephen. 

(3)  "Sister  or  brother  have  I  none; 

But  that  man's  father  was  my  father's  son." 

Let  A  denote  the  speaker  and  X  the  person  referred  to. 
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Then  the  first  line  gives  us  the  equation 

2c(j->A=2A; (1) 

and  the  second  line  gives  the  equation 

«c-"„.X=,,c,,c-'A.     •         ...    (2) 
From  (1)  it  follows  ihat 

therefore  substituting  in  (2)^  we  get 

that  iS;  A  was  the  father  of  the  man  X. 

The  Rule  for  transposing  a  relationship  from  one  side  of  an 
equation  to  the  other  is  as  follows :  —  Change  tht  order  of  the 
symbols,  and  change  each  symbol  into  its  reciprocal,  the  red-' 
procal  ofm  being  m,  and  of  (being  f.  Applying  this  rule  to 
the  above^  we  get 

X=„c^A; 

that  is,  X  was  a  son  of  the  man  A. 

(4)  A  lady,  on  being  asked  about  a  photograph  in  her 
album,  replied  : — You  know  that  I  have  no  daughters ;  well, 
that  person's  daughter's  son  was  the  father  of  a  grandchild  of 
mine. 

Let  A  denote  the  lady  and  X  the  person.    Then 

2M=o. (1) 

and 

^Cy.cX=,„c""'cCyA (2) 

From  (1), 

2(yA=2^c^A; 

and  from  (2),  by  the  above  rule  of  transposition, 

X=c"Vc"*,»c~'c{yA ; 
therefore  from  (1), 

X=c-y5-»^c-'e^c,A. 

But  »,<r*(?^=l  always  (p.  440);  therefore 

X = c  *^c~  *,„<yA. 
Also  yc"'(y=:l  always;  therefore 

X=c-yA.; 

that  is,  X  was  either  the  father  or  the  mother  of  the  lady. 
Thus  the  answer  given  to  the  question  was  perfectiy  determi- 
nate. 
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(5^  Deduce  all  theological  conseaaenoes  of  the  law  which 
prohibits  a  man  manprin^  a  sister  of  nis  deceased  wife. 
The  primary  equation  is 

where  A  may  be  any  inhabitant  of  the  British  Islands.  It 
expresses  that  a  man  cannot  (lawfully)  be  the  husband  of  a 
sister  of  his  wife.  The  Rule  for  transforming  an  equation 
which  is  true  for  any  A  is  as  follows : — 

To  transform  a  universcU  equation  which  has  a  compound 
term  of  the  second  degree  equated  to  0,  suppose  all  the  symbols 
brought  to  one  factor  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  transposition 
given  above  (p.  444) ;  then  removing  a  symbol  from  the  front 
gives  one  derived  equation,  and  removing  a  symbol  from  the 
end  gives  another  derived  equation.  Transform  each  of  these 
two  in  a  similar  manner ,  then  each  of  their  four  resultants y  and 
so  on  ufUU  all  the  terms  have  been  brought  to  the  other  factor.  The 
total  of  these  derived  equations  is  the  toted  number  of  transform 
mations  of  the  given  universal  eauation. 

Applied  to  the  above  equation^  transposition  of  the  first 
sjrmbol  gives 

2o^ .  (yco"*^c""*(?^A=0 ; 

that  is,  a  child  of  a  man  cannot  be  the  child  of  a  sister  of  a 
wife  of  the  man.    Transposition  of  the  last  symbol  gives 

that  is,  the  father  of  a  person  cannot  be  the  husband  of  a  sister 
of  the  mother  of  that  person.  By  continuing  the  process  other 
19  forms  (different  n*om  one  another)  are  obtained,  which 
respectively  express  that — 

A  wife  of  a  man  cannot  be  the  sister  of  a  wife  of  the  man. 

A  child  of  the  father  of  a  person  cannot  be  the  child  of  a  sister  of  the 

mother  of  the  person. 
A  husband  of  a  woman  cannot  be  the  husband  of  a  sister  of  the  woman. 
A  parent  of  a  wife  of  a  man  cannot  be  the  parent  of  another  wife  of  the 

man. 
A  step-mother  of  a  person  cannot  be  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  the 

person. 
A  step-child  of  a  woman  cannot  be  the  child  of  a  sister  of  the  woman. 
A  son-in-law  of  a  person  cannot  be  the  husband  of  another  daughter  of 

the  person. 
A  parent  of  a  step-mother  of  a  person  camiot  be  the  parent  of  the 

mother  of  the  person. 
A  wife  of  a  husband  of  a  woman  cannot  be  the  sister  of  the  woman. 
A  child  of  a  husband  of  a  daughter  of  a  person  cannot  be  the  child  of 

another  daughter  of  the  person. 
A  sister  of  a  step-mother  of  a  person  cannot  be  the  mother  of  the  person. 
A  parent  of  another  wife  of  a  nusband  of  a  woman  cannot  be  the  parent 

of  the  woman. 
PhU.  Mag.  S-  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  70.  June  1881.  2K 
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Another  wife  of  a  son-in-law  of  a  person  cannot  be  the  daughter  of  the 

person. 
A  step-child  of  a  sister  of  a  woman  cannot  be  the  child  of  the  woman. 
A  diild  of  a  sister  of  a  step-mother  of  a  person  cannot  be  the  person. 
A  sister  of  a  wife  pf  a  husoand  of  a  woman  cannot  be  the  woman. 
A  parent  of  another  wife  of  a  son-in-law  of  a  person  cannot  be  the 

person. 
A  wife  of  a  husband  of  a  sister  of  a  woman  cannot  be  the  woman. 
A  child  of  a  husband  of  a  sister  of  the  mother  of  a  person  cannot  be 

the  person. 

LIX.  On  an  Electrochemical  Method  of  InvestipaHnff  the  Field 
of  Electrolytic  Action,    By  Alfred  Tribe  *. 

THE  electrochemical  method  of  investigating  the  field  of 
electrolytic  action  has  for  its  basis  new  facts^  the  nature 
of  which  I  propose  to  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  this  commu- 
nication^ reserving  the  second  part  for  the  description  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  which  have  recently  accrued  from  its 
application. 

The  Method. 

When  a  rectangular  plate  of  metal  unconnected  with  the 
battery  is  placed  lengthwise  in  an  electrolyte  undergoing  elec- 
trolysis, the  plate  does  work  identical  in  kind  with  that  being 
done  by  both  electrodes.  The  electropositive  ion  of  the  elec- 
trolyte separates  and  distributes  itself  on  a  portion  of  the  plate 
nearer  the  +  electrode,  and  the  electronegative  ion  on  another 
part  of  the  plate  nearer  the  —  electrSie.  The  respective 
boundaries  of  these  ions  are  sharply  defined^  and  the  interme- 
dial space  free  from  either  ion. 

Wnen  an  aqueous  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  electro- 
lyzed  with  silver  electrodes,  copper  of  course  separates  on  the 
—  electrode;  but  more  or  less  of  the  dark-grey  or  black  silver 
peroxide  forms  on  the  +  electrode,  -j^^  of  a  weber  in  one 
minute  produces,  in  fact,  a  sensible  separation  of  copper  and 
a  sensible  formation  of  silver  peroxide  on  a  silver  plate 
34  millim.  x  7  millim. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  silver  plate  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate,  under  the  conditions  named  in  the 
first  paragraph,  should  have  copper  deposited  on  that  part 
which  may  be  supposed  to  receive  —  electrification,  and  silver 
peroxide  on  that  which  receives  the  positive.     Such  is  the  case. 

The  registration  of  any  set  of  electrifications  in  this  way  bv 
the  ions  of  electrolytes  need  take  only  a  few  minutes,  the  mini- 
mum time  being  determined  by  the  dimensions  of  the  ana- 
lyzer t,  strength  of  electrolyte,  and  available  current. 

•  Communicated  by  the  Author,  having  been  read  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  French  Association.  Algiers,  April  1881. 

t  The  rectangular  silyer  plate  is  named,  for  convenience,  the  analytmg 
plate f  or,  in  brief,  the  anafyzer. 
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After  the  electric  energy  has  done  enough  work  on  the 
analyzer  for  the  action  to  be  visible^  time  is  seen  to  exert  no 
influence  in  determining  the  magnitudes  of  the  distributions. 
Thus  in  6  minutes  and  60  minutes  respectively,  identical 
distributions  were  recorded  by  similar  analyzers,  other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same.  But  the  magnitudes  of  the  dis- 
tributions registered  by  an  analyzer  of  given  dimensions  vary 
with  every  condition  which  may  be  supposed  to  alter  the  che- 
mical or  physical  state  of  the  electrolytic  medium,  as  tempe- 
rature, proportion  of  water,  and  electric  quantitjr. 

When  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  analyzer  is  placed  with 
its  length  perpendicular  to  the  electrodes  in  a  homogeneous 
field*,  althougn  the  superficial  magnitudes  of  the  ions  vary, 
as  stated,  witn  any  variation  in  the  condition  of  the  electro- 
lytic medium,  yet  in  every  case  one  quality  is  seen  to  obtain, 
namely  a  similarity  of  the  same  ion  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
analyzer,  both  as  regards  magnitude  and  configuration  of  its 
boundary-line.  This  happens  whether  the  plate  has  its  shorter 
edge  vertical  or  is  supported  with  its  sides  horizontal.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  boundaries  of  the  ions  are  practically 
parallel  with  the  shorter  edge.  Distributions  having  all  these 
characteristics  are  named  parallel  (figs.  1  and  3). 

When  the  course  of  the  energy  makes  an  oblique  angle  ^dth 
the  edges  of  the  analyzer,  but  remains  parallel  to  the  sides  of 
the  latter,  the  electrifications  recorded  are  also  the  same  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  plate;  but  the  boundary-lines  of  the  ions  now 
cross  the  plate  obliquely  to  its  shorter  edge  (figs.  4,  5,  and  6). 
The  positive  ion  on  the  longer  edge  in  opposition  to  the  course 
of  the  energy  is  greatest  in  length,  while  the  negative  ion  on 
the  same  edge  of  the  plate  is  smallest  in  length.  The  obliquity 
and  the  intermedial  space  between  the  ions  increase  as  the 
longer  edge  of  the  anaivzer  approaches  a  line  at  right  angles 
to  uie  direction  of  the  mfluence.  But  at  whatever  angle  the 
plate  is  fixed,  the  boundary-lines  of  the  ions  are  parallel  with 
the  electrodes,  and  therefore  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  energjr  is  transmitted. 

When  the  electnc  power  makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the 
eides  of  the  analyzer,  the  electrifications  recorded  present  a 
totally  difierent  character.  The  magnitudes  of  the  same 
ion  and  the  configuration  of  its  boundary-line  are  now  very 
difierent  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plate.  On  the  side  in  op- 
position to  the  direct  course  of  the  energy,  the  configuration 
of  the  positive  ion  is  markedly  convex  and  greater  in  magni- 
tude than  it  is  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  plate,  where,  more- 

*  That  is,  where  the  electrodes  are  of  the  same  depth  and  breadth  as 
the  cross  section  of  the  electrolyte. 

2K2 
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over^  the  oonfignration  of  this  same  ion  is  markedly  concave 
(figs.  2,  2).  Further,  the  confiraration  of  the  boundary- 
line  of  the  negative  ion  on  the  first-named  side  of  the  ana- 
lyzer is  concave  and  smaller  in  magnitude  than  on  its  reverse 
side,  where  again  the  boundary-line  of  the  ion  is  convex.  The 
intenuedial  space  between  the  ions  increases  as  the  analyzer 
approaches  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  right  line  between 
the  electrodes,  and  the  characteristic  boundary  configurations 
become  more  and  more  marked.  At  right  angles  the  positive 
ion  is  smaller  in  quantiiy,  and  arranged  lon^tudinally  along 
the  centre  of  the  side  of  the  analyzer  facing  the  H-  elec- 
trode, while  the  negative  ion  on  the  reversed  side  is  similarly 
disposed,  but  generally  not  so  well  defined. 

The  classes  of  distribution  described  in  these  two  last  para- 
graphs are  named  non-parallel.  The  dotted  lines  in  the 
annexed  diagram  exhibit  the  boundary-lines  and  general  cha- 
racteristics of  the  parallel  and  non-parallel  distributions. 
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-  ItisobTionsthatthe  results  described  furnish  the  data  for 
determining  with  ease  and  precision,  first,  physical  difierences 
in  parts  of  an  electrolytic  neld;  and,  secondly,  the  direction  in 
wmch  the  energy  is  1>eing  transmitted  relatively  to  either  side 
or  edge  of  the  analyzing-plate,  and  therefore  of  its  direction  in 
the  electrolytic  medium, 

Befndta, 

I.  Demonstration  of  Differences  in  corresponding  parts  of 
Non-homogeneous  Fields. — Few  phenomena  are  more  generally 
known  than  those  of  the  electric  discharge.  The  feature  com- 
mon to  these  phenomena  is  a  well-marked  differenoe  between 
the  spaces  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  +  and  —  elec- 
trodes. No  difierences,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  hitherto 
been  shown  to  obtain  in  corresponding  parts  of  electrolytic 
media.  But  the  supposition  that  dielectrics  and  electrolytes 
differ  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind,  as  regards  the  mode  in 
which  they  transmit  the  electric  influence,  is  founded  on  the 
analogy  in  the  results  obtainable  in  the  two  media,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  continuity  in  electrical  qualities  evidently  pre- 
valent among  substances  in  general.  Difierences  in  corre- 
sponding parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  -f  and  —  electrodes  in 
certain  electrolytic  fields  might  not  unreasonably  therefore  be 
expected  to  exist ;  and  the  question  naturally  arose  whether 
the  method  of  research,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  set 
forth,  would  reveal  such  differences. 

In  a  homogeneous  field,  analyzers*  placed  perpendicular 
to  the  electrodes  in  any  part  of  the  field  showed  that  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  same  conditions ;  that  is,  the  magm- 
tudes  of  the  ions  on  an  analyzing  plate  were  identical  close  to 
the  —  electrode,  close  to  the  -f  electrode,  and  midway  between 
the  electrodes.  But  on  passing  to  non-homogeneous  fields 
(t.  e.  where  the  electrodes  are  smaller  than  the  transverse 
section  of  the  electrolyte)  this  was  no  longer  the  case.  The 
magnitudes  of  the  ions  on  exactly  similar  analyzers  placed 
perpendicular,  in  the  centre  of,  and  close  to  these  elec^odes, 
m  exactly  corresponding  positions,  were  markedly  different, 
and  the  difference  increased  as  the  width  of  the  electrodes 
relative  to  the  cross  section  of  the  electrolyte  was  reduced. 

Differences  in  corresponding  parts  of  a  non-homogeneous 
field  in  the  vicinity  of  the  electrodes  of  opposite  name  are  de- 
monstrable, then,  by  this  method  of  worxing,  and  also  that 
the  differences  are  m  some  way  connected  mth  the  power  of 

*  In  all  the  experiments  to  be  described,  the  analyzer  was  placed  with 
its  shorter  edge  vertical  in  the  electrol^c  medium, 
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extension  of  the  influence;  as  no  difference  whatever  is  detect- 
able in  corresponding  parts  of  a  homogeneous  field. 

II.  Demonstration  of  the  Direction  %n  Electrolytic  Fields.^ 
It  follows  from  the  generally  received  views  of  electric  con- 
duction that,  in  every  part  of  a  homogeneous  electrolvtic  field, 
the  energy  is  transmitted  perpendicularly  to  the  electrodes. 
The  electrochemical  method  shows,  at  least,  that  the  direction 
in  this  case  is  everywhere  identical.  Also  it  follows  that,  in 
certain  parts  of  non-homogeneous  fields,  the  direction  is  cur- 
vilinear. A  direct  experimental  proof  of  differences  in  direc- 
tion in  a  non-homoceneous  field  was  furnished  hy^  the  analysis 
of  one  of  considerable  dimensions.  In  a  line  joining  the  centre 
of  the  electrodes  in  this  experiment  and  in  another  at  right 
angles  at  its  centre,  parallel  distributions  were  recorded  by 
analyzers  placed  lenguiwise  perpendicular  to  those  sides  of  tlie 
cell  where  the  electrodes  were  situated.  Analyzers  placed, 
however,  in  the  same  direction,  but  a  few  millimetres  irom  the 
sides  of  the  cell,  aud  at  various  distances  from  the  electrodes, 
recorded  non-parallel  distributions.  It  is  demonstrable,  then, 
that,  in  the  positions  just  named,  the  direction  of  transmission 
of  the  influence  forms  an  angle  more  or  less  acute  with  the 
sides  of  the  analyzer.  Whether  the  direction  results  from 
emission  of  the  influence  at  various  angles  from  the  plane 
surface  of  the  electrodes,  or  leaves  them  always  at  right  angles, 
and  is  subsequently  driven  out  of  its  direct  course  by  the 
resistance  of  tne  medium,  remain  to  be  determined. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  facts  just  set  forth  could  have 
been  discovered  by  any  other  method  than  the  one  now  de- 
scribed. No  other  method  of  which  I  am  aware  is  capable  of 
demonstrating  so  directly  the  direction  of  the  influence  in  the 
several  parts  of  a  non-honlogeneous  field.  Whether  the 
method  employed  by  De  La  Hive  in  1825,  or  the  one  used  a 
few  years  ago  by  Prof.  Adams,  for  investigating  the  laws  of 
electric  distribution  in  electrolytes,  is  capable  of  exhibiting  all 
physical  differences  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  non-homo- 
geneous fields  cannot  even  be  conjectured,  until  the  relation 
between  the  magnitudes  and  the  quantities  of  the  ions  on  the 
analyzer  in  these  parts  of  the  field  has  been  studied. 

Whatever  applications  of  this  graphic  method  may  be 
found,  it  possesses  the  advantages  of  great  simplicity,  and 
of  the  resuiis  being  self-recorded  and  permanent.  It  may  be 
expected  from  its  nature  to  assist  in  the  demonstration  and 
elucidation  of  the  laws  of  transmission  of  electricity  through 
electrolytic  media,  and  in  revealing,  it  is  hoped,  the  inner 
nature  of  the  electoolytic  process  itsdf. 
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A  detailed  account  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  method, 
including  determinations  of  the  electric  distribution  on  me- 
tallic conductors,  will  be  found  in  a  paper  recently  communi- 
cated by  me  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Dulwich  College,  April  1881. 


LX.  On  the  Law  of  Force  between  Electric  Currents. 
By  H.  W.  Watson  and  8.  H.  Bubbury*. 

1.  rpiHE  laws  of  mutual  action  between  electric  currents,  or 

-L  between  separate  elements  of  electric  currents,  have 
been  investi^ted  by  Ampire,  and,  following  him,  by  F.  B. 
Neumann,  Weber,  Helmholtz,  Clausius,  ana  others.  Their 
object  has  been  to  discover  a  law  of  force  between  the  ele- 
ments which  should  give  results  in  accordance  with  facts 
established,  or  supposed  to  have  been  established,  by  experi- 
ment. Ampire's  experimental  data  are  given  by  rrofessor 
Tait  in  his  work  on  Quaternions,  second  edition,  p.  250,  as 
follows,  using  his  own  words  : — 

^^  I.  Equal  and  opposite  currents  in  the  same  conductor 
produce  equal  and  opposite  effects  on  other  conductors ; 
whence  it  follows  that  an  element  of  one  current  has  no  effect 
on  an  element  of  another  which  lies  in  the  plane  bisecting  the 
former  at  right  angles. 

"II.  The  effect  of  a  conductor  bent  or  twisted  in  any 
manner  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  straight  one,  provided  that 
the  two  are  traversed  by  equal  currents,  and  the  former  nearly 
coincides  with  the  latter. 

"  ni.  No  closed  circuit  can  set  in  motion  an  element  of  a 
circular  conductor  about  an  axis  through  the  centre  of  the 
circle  and  perpendicular  to  its  plane. 

"  rV.  In  similar  systems  traversed  by  equal  currents  the 
forces  are  equal." 

To  these  canons,  deduced  from  experiments  of  Ampire, 
may  now  be  added : — 

V .  Oersted's  experiments,  showing  that  the  action  of  a  closed 
circuit  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  magnetic  shell  of  proper 
strength  whose  boundary  coincides  wim  that  of  the  circuit. 

Also  VI.,  an  experiment  of  which  the  details  are  given  in 
Maxwell's  ^  Electncitv,'  vol.  ii.  p.  149,  which  is  supposed  to 
prove  directly  that  ilie  force  exerted  by  any  closed  electric 
circuit  on  any  element  of  another  circuit  is  always  normal  to 
the  element.  The  law  of  force,  whatever  it  be,  must  satisfy 
these  conditions. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Authors. 
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2.  On  these  canons  we  make  the  following  observations. 

With  regard  to  I.^  it  will  be  observed  that  it  consists^  first, 
of  a  statement  of  fact — namely,  that  a  reversal  of  one  corrent 
reverses  the  effect ;  secondly,  of  an  inference  supposed  to  fol- 
low from  the  observed  fact— namely,  that  an  element  of  one 
current  has  kg  effect  on  an  element  of  another  which  lies  in 
the  plane  bisecting  the  former  at  right  angles.  Let  the  first 
element  be  at  the  origin  in  direction  a,  and  tiie  second  any- 
where in  the  plane  of  ^,  z.  If,  when  the  first  element  is  in 
the  positive  direction,  the  second  is  attracted,  it  follows,  by 
the  general  principle  enunciated,  that  were  the  first  element 
in  the  negative  direction,  the  second  would  be  repelled.  Now 
we  cannot  imagine  any  reason  why  in  the  former  case  the 
force  should  be  an  attraction  and  in  the  latter  a  repulsion,  any 
more  than  the  converse.  Hence  it  is  condudea^  no  doubt 
rightly,  that  there  can  be  no /orcd  tending  to  move  the  second 
element  in  the  plane  oif/yZ. 

But  it  should  here  be  observed  that  the  reasoning  would  not 
apply  to  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  second  element  round 
an  axis  without  changing  the  position  of  its  centre.  The  hy- 
pothesb,  for  instance,  that  the  first  element  tends  to  turn  the 
second  into  a  position  parallel  to  the  first,  agrees  with  the 
general  law  enunciated  in  I.,  and  is  not  open  to  a  priori  objec- 
tion. 

II.  is  equivalent  to  the  principle,  which  is  universally 
assumed  in  all  treatises  on  the  subject,  that  any  elementary 
current  may  be  replaced  by  its  components,  the  middle  points 
of  the  components  Doing  identical  witli  that  of  the  element. 

lY.  leads  to  the  condusion,  as  shown  in  Maxwell's  ^  Elec- 
tricity,' vol.  ii.,  that  the  forces  of  attraction  between  two  ele- 
ments are  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them. 

Y.  It  follows  from  Oersted's  experiments,  that  the  mutual 
action  of  two  closed  electric  circuits  is  the  same  as  that  of  two 
magnetic  shells  bounded  by  the  circuits.  It  must  therefore 
have  a  potential ;  and  such  potential  must  be  of  the  form 


f^i^^^^dsd/% 


in  which  t,  i'  are  the  strengths  of  the  currents,  and  €  is  the 
angle,  and  r  the  distance  between  an  element  ds  of  the  one, 

•  We  take  the  positive  sign  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  usual  to  say  the 
potential  of  unit  mass  of  matter  at  distance  r  is  -. 
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and  an  element  d/  of  the  other  circuit,  and  /t  is  a  constant 
depending  on  the  natnre  of  the  medium  in  which  the  shells 
are  placed. 

3.  If  we  were  here  to  assume  that  the  potential  of  mutual 
action  between  eaoA  joatV  of  elementary  currents  is  of  the  same 
form, 

V..,  C08€j    J- 

r 

we  should  of  course  obtain  the  correct  value  for  the  potential 
of  two  closed  circuits ;  and  therefore  this  assumption  would 
satisfy  all  the  results  obtained  from  experiments  with  closed 
circmts.  This  form  of  mutual  potential  was  proposed  by 
F.  E.  Neumann,  but  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  because  it 
would  not  satisfy  the  results  obtained,  or  supposed  to  have  been 
obtained,  in  experiments  with  open  currents.  Now,  according 
to  the  views  of  Maxwell,  no  such  thing  can  exist  within  ti^e 
range  of  our  experiments  as  an  undosra  current,  because  the 
current,  if  not  closed  by  conductors,  closes  itself  by  means  of 
change  of  displacement  in  the  dielectric.  If  this  be  true,  no 
experiments  can  ever  lead  to  results  inconsistent  with  the 
above  simple  law  of  potential.  Further,  even  without  assu- 
ming the  truth  of  Maxwell's  theory,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
experiments  which  were  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
above  law  admit  of  interpretation  consistent  with  it,  as  we 
hope  to  show. 

4,  It  was  believed,  however,  to  be  established  by  experi- 
ment, that  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  any  closed  circuit 
upon  any  element  of  another  current  is  always  normal  to  the 
element  (canons  III.  and  VI.).  According  to  the  above 
law  of  F.  E.  Neumann,  the  impressed  force  exerted  by  the 
closed  circuit  on  an  isolated  element  would  not  necessarily  be 
normal  to  it.  It  was  thought  necessary,  therefore,  to  invent  a 
law  of  force  between  two  elementary  currents  which  should 
satisfy  this  supposed  experimental  result,  and  at  the  same  time 
should  give  the  correct  value  for  the  potential  of  two  closed 
circuits. 

According  to  F.  E.  Neumann's  law,  the  force  between  two 
elements  of  given  strength  depends  only  on  their  distance  and 
the  an^le,  6,  which  their  directions  make  with  one  another ; 
it  is  independent  of  the  angles  0  and  ^  which  their  directions 
make  with  r,  the  line  joinmg  them.  But,  by  a  known  geo- 
metrical theorem, 

rifcos€  J  ,,   rrcos^cos^ ,  ,_, 

for  any  two  closed  curves  in  space.    Hence,  if  we  assume  for 
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the  potential  of  two  elementary  currents  ids  and  tW  the  form 
..,  f  .  cos  €  .  T>  cos  ^  cos  ^  \  ,    , , 

where  A  and  B  are  any  constants,  we  should  for  any  pair  of 
closed  circuits  obtain  as^  the  potential  an  expression  propor- 
tional to 


tV  1 1 dsdsff — 


that  is,  practically  identical  with  that  obtained  from  F.  E. 
Neumann's  law.  But  the  force  exerted  by  a  closed  circuit  on 
a  separate  element  of  another  would  not  be  identical  in  the 
two  cases  ;  and  it  may  by  proper  choice  of  the  constants  A 
and  B  be  made  always  normal  to  the  element. 

5.  Ampere's  solution  of  the  problem  is  as  follows,  assuming 
a  force  and  not  a  potential  between  two  elementary  currents. 
Let  t  cos  0  ds,  y  cos  ff  defy  according  to  the  usual  notation,  be 
the  component  parts  of  the  elements  resolved  in  r,  the  line 
joining  their  centres  ;  and  %  sin  6  ds,  i  sin  ^  cos  0  dsfy  the  com- 
ponent parts  perpendicular  to  r  in  tiie  plane  of  r  and  ds.  Then 
it  is  assumea  that  the  two  radial  components  attract  each 
other  with  a  force  in  the  direction  of  r  varying  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  viz. 

"3  cos  0  cos  ffiV  ds  ds'y 

and  the  two  transverse  components  attract  each  other  with  a 
force  in  the  direction  of  r,  viz. 

-^  sin  tf  sin  &  cos  0it'  de  d^j 

where  a  and  b  are  constants.  It  is  then  shown  that  if  the  rela- 
tion between  a  and  6  be  2a  +  6=0,  the  desired  result  will  follow 
— namely,  that  the  force  exerted  by  any  closed  circuit  on  any 
element  of  a  current  is  always  normal  to  the  element.  This 
relation,  then,  satisfies  Professor  Tait's  canon  III.  above  given, 
and  also  satisfies  YI.  It  will  be  found  also  to  lead  to  the 
correct  expression  for  the  mutual  potential  of  two  closed 
circuits^  and  therefore  satisfies  all  experimental  conditions. 

Ampfere's  results  may  be  concisely  expressed  as  follows ; 
viz.  the  action  of  t  ds  upon  i  dsf  is  a  force  in  the  direction  of 
the  line,  r,  which  joins  them,  and  whose  intensity  is 

iV  d^y/r,  ,  , 
— 7=*  J  jtdsdJ. 
s/r   dsdfr 
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This  law  of  force  gives  no  potential  of  the  action  of  (me  ele- 
ment upon  another ;  but^  as  we  have  said^  it  gives  the  potential 


^T-' 


dsde' 


for  the  mntnal  action  of  two  closed  circuits. 

6;  Weber  has  further  shown  that  if  an  electric  current  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  positive  electricity  moving  with  velo- 
city V  in  one  direction,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  negative 
electricity  moving  with  the  same  velocity  in  the  opposite 
direction^  then  a  certain  hypothesis  regarding  the  force  exerted 
on  one  another  by  particles  of  electricity  in  motion  not  only 
leads  to  Ampere's  law  of  force,  but  also  explains  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  induction  by  variation  of  the  primary  current, 
or  bv  variation  of  the  position  of  the  circuits.  Welier's  hypo- 
thesis is  that  the  mutual  potential  of  two  particles  of  electri- 
city e  and  ef  is 


%{^-h(%y}' 


where  c  is  a  constant.     If  the  particles  be  at  rest,  ^  =  0,  and 

this  expression  gives  the  ordinary  electrostatical  potential  — . 

If  they  be  in  motion,  it  will  be  found  to  lead  to  Ampere's 
law,  as  shown  by  Briot*.  The  coincidence  appears  at  first 
sight  remarkable,  and  has  done  much  to  facilitate  the  accept- 
ance of  Ampfere's  results  as  well  as  Weber's.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  on  further  considering  the  subject,  that  Ampfere  and 
-Weber  both  start  from  the  same  fundamental  assumption  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  action  between  two  elementary 
currents — ^viz.  that  it  depends  not  only  on  their  directions 
relative  to  each  other,  but  also  on  their  directions  relative  to 
the  line  joining  them.  This  may  perhaps  account  for  their 
leading  to  the  same  result. 

7.  Stefan  has  shownf  that,  assuming  the  only  forces  acting 
to  be,  as  Amp^e  assumes, 

3  cos  0  cos  d'iV  da  dff^ 
and 

3  sin  tf  sin  ^  cos  0u'  de  efo', 

then,  if  there  be  a  potential  for  two  closed  circuits,  such  poten- 

*  Thiorie  mScanique  de  la  Chaleur,  chap,  ix, 
t  Sitmm^tbenchte,  Vienna,  1869, 
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tial  can  have  no  other  form  than 


Y=^ifjj^dsd^, 


and,  farther^  that  there  can  be  no  potential  at  all  unless  the 
relation  between  the  constants  a  and  b  be  2a+b=s0y  which 
was  the  relation  obtained  by  Ampere  from  different  reasoning. 
It  thns  appears  again  that  Ampere's  law  leads  to  the  coirect 
expression  lor  the  potential. 

Btefan  has^  fnrtner,  considered  the  consequences  of  assu- 
ming mutual  action  in  the  nature  of  attraction  or  repulsion 
between  the  radial  component  of  one^  and  the  transverse  com- 
ponent of  the  other  element.  The  radial  component  of  da  is 
t  cos  0  da ;  the  transverse  component  of  eJ^  in  plane  of  r  and 
dais  i'sinOcosifyds^.  If  we  suppose  i cos 0 da  to  exert  on 
I  sin  0  cos  0  ^  a  force  tending  to  move  it  in  the  direction  of  r, 

tf -5COS  ^  sin  ^  COS  ^  (fo  d*', 

and;  in  like  manner,  the  transverse  component  of  da^  namely 
i  sin  0  da,  to  exert  on  i^  cos  0^  dtl^  the  radial  component  of  dJ ^  a 
force  in  direction  of  r, 

w'-jsin  0coB0^da  d^^ 

where  c  and  e^xare  two  new  constants,  then  Stefan  shows  that 
the  potential,  if  there  be  a  potential,  must  have  the  same  form 
as  before,  and  that  there  can  be  no  potential  unless 
2a  +  6+c— 2d=0, 

which,  by  making  c=0  and  d=0,  includes  Ampere's  law  as  a 
particular  case. 

8.  Carl  Neumann,  in  a  very  elaborate  memoir*,  has  deduced 
the  following  as  the  attractive  force  between  the  two  elemen- 
tary currents  ida^  V  dsij  viz. 

— tV-J  -^ cos e—  -5  cos  tf  cos  ^  I  d« dafy 

and  this  without  assuming  that  the  closed  circuit  exerts  a 
normal  force  on  each  element  of  another  current. 

C.  Neumann,  however,  excludes  from  his  consideration 
"  couple-action,"  whereby  one  element  may  tend  to  turn  an- 
other round  an  axis  without  altering  its  position  in  space. 

9.  We  may  here  add  that  Clausius  considers  that  the   ^ 

*  Ueher  die  den  Krdften  electrodynanmchen  Ur^trunps  zuzuachreibenden 
EUmentargeaetze :  Leipzig^  1873. 
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component  of  the  force  which  a  moving  particle  of  electrioiiy 
e  exerts  on  amother,  ef^  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

A 

,(^r  (     ^.Jdxdaf.  dy  dxf  ,  dz  d^\\_L±n  dx\\ 

^Id^K^^^'^Kdi'di'^di'dt'^didtJ/    "dtKrdtJr 

where  x^  y^  z  relate  to  the  first  and  a/^yfy^io  the  second  par- 
ticle (see  Phil.  Mag.  October  1880). 

10.  It  seems  that  the  Continental  physicists  consider  the 
force  between  two  elementary  currents  as  a  force  of  transla- 
tion only,  excluding  from  their  consideration  "couple-action/' 
whereby  one  element  tends  to  turn  the  other  round  an  axis 
without  altering  its  position  in  space.  But  such  couple-aetion 
results  immediately^  as  will  be  snown  later,  from  F.  E.  Neu- 
mann's law  of  potential. 

11.  Maxwell  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  different  way. 
While  giving  Ampfere's  reasoning  and  his  results,  as  well  as 
those  01  Weber,  he  founds  his  own  theory  on  the  hypothesis 
that  in  nature  all  circuits  are  closed  circuits,  and  proceeds  to 
obtain  the  known  results  of  experiment,  by  the  application  of 
ordinary  dynamical  methods  to  the  theory  of  closed  circuits — 
that  is.  that  if  the  circuits  be  not  closed  by  conductors,  there 
arise  cnanges  of  displacement  of  electricity  in  dielectrics  which 
have  the  effect  of  closing  the  currents. 

12.  Now,  if  it  be  true,  as  Maxwell  teaches,  that  in  nature,  or 
within  the  range  of  our  experiments,  all  currents  are  closed, 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for  devising  elaborate  laws  of  force. 
We  have  only  to  assume  for  each  pair  of  elements  the  potential 

YzsfAii' ded^. 

r 

and  we  cannot  fail  to  obtain  results  in  accordance  with  expe* 
riment,  and,  in  fact,  exactiy  the  same  results  as  are  obtained 
from  any  of  the  more  complicated  laws  above  stated ;  so  that, 
on  this  view,  no  experiment  could  furnish  any  reason  for 
accepting  one  law  rawer  than  the  other.  It  appears  to  us,  then, 
that  if  Maxwell's  theory,  that  all  currents  are  closed,  be  ac- 
cepted, the  law  that,  for  each  pair  of  elementary  currents, 

ir—    ../Cose  ,    ,, 
r 

ought  to  find  provisional  acceptance  also» 

13.  But  as  Maxwell's  theory  is  not  accepted  universally, 
we  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  experimental  evidence  on 
which   the  doctrine  is  based,  that  a  closed  circuit  exerts  a 
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noraud  force  only  on  every  elementary  corrent  ^canons  IIL 
and  YL)^  this  being  the  only  experimental  fact  moonsirtent 
with  the  simple  law. 

The  experiments  quoted  in  sapport  of  this  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(1)  A  current  in  a  circular 
conductor,  moyable  about  an  axis 
through  its  centre  perpendicular 
to  its  plane,  remains  unmoved  in 
the  field  of  another  closed  cir- 
cuit. 

(2)  A  current  in  a  rectangular 
conductor  A  B  C  D,  movable 
about  one  side  A  D,  which  coin- 
cides with  a  line  thi'ough  the 
centre,  0,  of  a  circular  conduc- 
tor, the  line  A  D  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  me  latter, 
remains  immovable  when  a  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  circular 
conductor. 

(3)  (Maxwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  149,  cited  above.)  A  circular 
conductor,  C  D,  movable  about  its  centre  in  its  own 
plane,  passes  through  two  mercury-cups  fixed  at  A 
and  B,  at  which  a  current  enters  and  leaves  the 
conductor  respectively ;  and  no  motion  ensues  when 
a  closed  current  is  brought  into  the  neighbourhood. 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  all  these  three  experiments 
would  be  equally  satisfied  by  any  law  which  gave  a 
potential  between  two  currents.  For  in  (1)  and  (2) 
no  possible  displacement  of  the  movable  circuit 
could  alter  that  potential,  if  it  existed,  as  is  obvious 
from  the  symmetry  of  the  arrangements  in  the  ori- 
ginal and  displaced  positions  respectively.  Since,  therefore, 
no  displacement  could  alter  the  potentials  if  they  existed,  it 
follows  that  if  there  be  a  potential  there  would  be  no  force 
producing  motion. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  No.  3,  although  at  first  sight  not 
so  evident;  for  since  the  current  enters  and  leaves  me  con- 
ductor at  the  points  A  and  B  fixed  in  space,  and  the  arc  A  B 
is  fixed  in  space,  it  follows  that,  notwithstanding  any  motion 
of  the  conductor,  the  current  remains  fixed  in  space,  and  the 
potential  must  remain  the  same  whether  the  conductor  be 
moved  or  not.  Hence  there  can  be  no  tendency  to  move  the 
conductor. 

These  three  experiments,  therefore,  do  not  prove  that  the 
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law  of  action  between  oorrent-elements  is  necessarily  such 
that  the  resultant  action  of  a  closed  circuit  on  an  element  is 
normal  to  that  element ;  they  would  be  equally  satisfied  by  ant/ 
law  of  action  ^ving  a  potential  between  two  closed  circuits. 

14.  Indeed  it  may  be  shown  directly  that^  whether  there  be 
any  tangential  action  or  no,  it  never  can  be  manifested  l^ 
experimenting  upon  a  closed  circuit ;  and  therefore,  if  all  cir- 
cmts  be  nece^arily  closed  circuits,  it  follows  that  such  tan- 
gential action  never  can  be  manifested. 

For  such  closed  circuit  must  be  infinitely  flexible  and  infi- 
nitely extensible  (at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  element 
acted  on),  otherwise  the  element  will  be  influenced  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  its  own  circuit;  and 
if  it  be  perfectly  flexible  and  extensible,  no  virtual  motion  of 
any  element  in  the  direction  of  its  length  can  alter  the  value 
of  the  potential 


If^' 


15.  Again,  it  is  generally  stated  to  be  a  deduction  from 
Ampere's  law,  that  Sie  action  of  a  solenoid  of  currents  of  in- 
nitely  small  section  and  indefinitely  extended  in  one  direction, 
upon  an  element  of  a  current,  is  a  force  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  passing  through  the  element  and  the  extremity  of  the 
solenoid,  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
element  from  that  extremity,  and  directly  as  the  sine  of  the 
angle  between  the  element  and  that  distance.  Ampere's  law 
would  give  exactly  this  result,  while  that  now  proposed  would 
not  do  so,  for  an  element  considered  alone,  t.  e.  otherwise  than 
as  part  of  a  closed  or  infinite  current.  It  is  clear,  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  above,  that  no  experiment  can  give  a  result 
in  this  form.  What  experiment  really  proves  is,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  closed  circuit  or  infinitely  extended  rectilinear  cur- 
rent, the  action  on  the  solenoid  is  the  same  as  if  that  of  each 
element  of  the  current  followed  the  above  law.  And  the  law 
of  F.  E.  Neumann  leads  exactly  to  the  same  conclusion.  For 
let  the  infinite  current  be  of  strength  i  in  the  axis  of  z,zi  then 
it  is  evident  by  integration  that  Ampere's  law  of  elementary 
current  action  would  lead  to  a  potential  energy  between  the 

whole  current  and  the  solenoid  of  the  form  ttan*"^ -,  or,  more 

generally,  when  the  solenoid  is  not  infinite,  to  the  form 

i/tan-'2«tan-»H. 
la  a) 

For  according  to  the  law  now  proposed,  the  potential  between 
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the  current-element  iBz  and  one  of  the  solenoid  currents;  whose 
strength  is  i^^  would  be 

the  integration  being  taken  round  the  elementary  circoit. 
By  Stokes's  theorem  this  becomes 

^ ^ 

where  A  is  the  area  of  the  solenoid-section^  I,  m^  n  the  direc- 
tion-cosines of  its  normal;  and  r  the  distance  of  its  centre  from 
Sz.  Therefore  the  potential  energy  between  the  whole  infinite 
current  and  this  section  of  the  solenoid  is  Y^  where 


^=^€.??l?^.* 


And  the  potential  of  the  whole  solenoid  is 

das        dti 

or 

Att'(tan-»^-ten-»H. 
La  a) 

16.  Again;  it  is  generally  stated  that  the  action  of  a  par- 
ticle of  miaginary  ma^etic  matter  upon  a  current-element 
varies  as  the  sine  of  the  an^le  between  the  distance  of  the 
particle  from  the  element  and  the  element  directly;  and  as  the 

rre  of  that  distance  inverseljr,  and  is  perpenmcular  to  the 
e  passing  through  the  particle  and  the  element.  For  the 
reasons  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  solenoid;  it  is  obvious 
that  no  such  law  of  action  as  this  can  be  experimentally  proved 
to  exist  between  a  current-element  and  a  ma^etic  pole ;  but 
the  equivalent  law  of  action  between  an  infimte  current  and  a 
partide  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter  may  be  deduced  from 
the  law  of  current-action  now  proposed;  combined  with  the 
experimental  fact  that  the  potential  of  a  current-circuit  and  a 
magnetic  shell  is  equivalent  to  that  between  the  circuit  and 
the  current  bounding  the  shell  of  suitable  intensitv.  For  if  t 
be  the  intensity  of  a  current  in  the  axis  of  Zy  and  v  that  in  the 
bounding  circuit  of  a  plane  magnetic  shell  of  very  small  area 
A,  it  wiU  foUow;  as  in  the  case  last  considered;  that  the  poten- 
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tial  between  the  shell  and  cnrrent  is 

the  Sjrmbols  having  the  same  meaning  as  before. 

If,  now,  the  potential  of  positive  magnetic  matter  on  one 
face  of  the  area  A  relative  to  the  infinite  current  be  /AAf0(a?,y), 
that  of  the  negative  matter  on  the  opposite  face  will  be 

where  A  is  the  thickness  of  the  shell ;  and  the  resolting  poten-* 
tial  is 

Bat  this  has  been  shown  to  be  equal  to 

Therefore  these  expressions  must  be  equal  for  all  values  of  I 
and  m; 


and 


.•.0(^,y)=;^^tan-^|> 


giving  the  law  required. 

We  have  here  shown  in  detail  that  these  two  results  are 
deducible  from  the  law  of  F.  E.  Neumann ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  we  might  have  inferred  this  without  further  proof  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  throughout  dealing  with  complete  circuits, 
for  which  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  mutual  potential 
is  in  all  cases  the  same  as  that  given  bv  Ampere's  law. 

17.  The  adoption  of  the  above  law  for  the  potential  of  two 
elementary  currents,  viz. 

V=  fiii de  dJ^ 

agrees  perfectly  with  Maxwell's  treatment  of  the  subject, 
althougn  Maxwell  nowhere  distinctly  states  the  eidstence  of 
the  law,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  conflict  with  canon  III. 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  validity  of  which 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  11.  No.  70.  June  1881.  2  L 
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canon  we  have  been  calling  in  question.    Moreover  this  law 
(if  not  disproved  by  some  decisive  experiment)  would  greatly 
simplify  the  mailiematical  treatment  of  electrodynamics, 
oince  for  two  elements 


we  have 


V=/L6ti'  —^dsdJ^ 


dV  ..,  cose,    ,, 


For  parallel  currents  in  the  same  direction  cos€=l;  in  op- 
posit©  directions,  cos  €=  —1.  Therefore,  ^^  Parallel  elemen- 
tary currents f  if  in  the  same  direction^  attract  each  other  with 
a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  if  in 
opposite  directions y  repel  each  other  with  tJie  sameforceJ*^ 

dV 
For  perpendicular  currents,  cos  6=0;  therefore  ^=0;  or 

"Elementary  currents  at  right  angles  to  each  other  exert  on  each 

other  no  attractive  or  repulsive  force  J^ 

Again, 

dV  ..sine  ,    , , 

-J-  =— mt asds^. 

de  ^      r 

For  parallel  currents,  sin€=0;  for  perpendicular  currents, 
8ine=l.  Therefore  "Parallel  elementary  currents  exert  on 
each  other  no  couple-action.^^  v  , .  . 

"Elementary  currents  at  right  angles  to  each  other  tend  to  turn 
each  other  into  a  position  of  parallelism  with  a  force  varying  in- 
versely as  the  distance.'^'* 

The  plane  in  which  either  element  tends  to  turn  is  that  in 
which  the  variation  of  cos  e  for  a  given  small  angle  turned 
through  is  a  maximum.  Besolving  the  elements  into  their 
components,  we  find  that  the  component  idx  tends  to  turn 
i'dy  round  the  axis  of  Zy  and  i'dzf  round  the  axis  of  y ;  hence 
the  turning-couple  exerted  hy  ids  on  i'dsf  is 


,Adxd\/      dydxf'\  ,   ,, 


round  the  axis  of  zi  and  similarly  for  the  other  axes. 

18.  Every  elementary  current  in  a  given  direction,  as  idxy 

has  at  any  point  in  space  distant  r  from  it  the  potential  — , 

which  being  a  vector  or  directed  quantity,  namely  having  the 
direction  Xy  is  with  propriety  termed  the  vector  potential  of 
the  element.     Maxwell  indeed  states  distinctly  (vol.  ii.  p.  267) 
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that  the  vector  potential  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  the  elementaiy  current  in  which  the  potential  of  a  particle 
of  matter  stands  to  that  particle — a  statement  which  leads  to 
all  the  consequences  we  now  point  out. 

19.  Again^  the  mutual  potential  energy  of  any  two  elemen- 
tary currents  ids^  i'dif  being  iiii dede^  toslj  be  put  in 

the  form  ** 

.dx  .dy^  ,dz 

y^   r       da'         r       d^         r      ds'  J 
Now  i^dais  the  component  part  of  the  current  ids  va  the 

direction  of  ^.  If  we  assume^  as  we  must^  that  the  current, 
instead  of  flowing  in  an  infinitely  thin  line,  is  Hike  a  fluid  of 
finite  densiiy)  distributed  uniformly  over  a  small  section  per- 
pendicular to  dsy  the  X  component  will  in  like  manner  be  dis- 
tributed uniformly  over  tiie  element  of  area  dy  dz.    If  we  now 

write  u,  V,  w  for  %  -^,  %  -r,  i  3-,  when  therefore  w,  r,  w  are  the 
'   '  da^    da'    da'  '   ' 

velocities  of  the  current  at  da  parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes,  and 

da/ 
in  like  manner  t/,  t/,  v/  for  t'  -7-  &c,,  we  shall  have  for  the 

mutual  potential  energy  of  the  two  elements  the  expression 
/Lfr(-u'+-t/+  —v/\dxdydzda/dy'd£. 

A  similar  expression  holds  for  the  mutual  potential  of  every 
pair  of  elementary  currents.  We  may  therefore  express  the 
whole  potential  of  any  system  of  cui*rents  in  the  form  of  a 
sextuple  integral 

or  if 

jljir"  cb/di/dz'=F, 

2T=M  I  j  I  (Fu+Gb+Hw)  dxdydz. 
2L2 
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20.  It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  we  have  omitted  the 
energy  of  the  action  of  each  element  on  Usd/y  which  is  prknd 
facie  infinite.    Exactly  in  the  same  way^  in  finding 


JJJ^^fF??^''^'^ 


as  the  expression  for  the  whole  potential  energy  of  a  mass  of 
matter^  we  appear  to  obtain  the  energy  only  of  the  mutual 
actions  of  each  pair  of  particles^  and  not  that  of  each  particle 
on  itself.  But  if  the  matter  have  at  every  point  finite  density^ 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  above  expression  gives  us  the  whole 
potential. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  current  u  or  id^  be  conceived  as 
flowinff,  not  through  an  infinitely  thin  line,  but  through  a 
tube  of  finite  section^  so  that  the  density,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
current  is  finite  at  every  point,  the  expression 

Jj'(Fu  +  Gi;+Ht(;)* 

gives  us  the  whole  electrokinetic  energy  of  all  the  currents  in 
le  field. 

F,  G,  H  will  now  be  called  the  components  of  vector  poten- 
tial. 

21.  We  have  hitherto  called  the  above  expression 

^IiT(^^  +  Gt?  +  Hit)  dxdydz 
the  POTENTIAL  energy  of  the  system ;  and  we  have  seen  that  it 
is  deduced  from  ourpropose^  law  by  methods  applicable  to 
potential  of  mass.  We  now  assume,  with  Maxwell,  that  this 
energy,  consisting,  as  he  says  it  does,  of  "  something  in  motion 
and  not  a  mere  arrangement,"  may  be  treated  as  kinetic  energy 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  it  the  equation  of  Lagrange. 
By  this  means,  as  Maxwell  has  shown,  the  phenomena  of  induc- 
tion are  capable  of  explanation. 

22.  It  is  now  to  be  observed  that,  as  above  mentioned,  and 
as  Maxwell  points  out,  the  vector  potential  of  an  elementary 
current  in  any  direction,  as  a;,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  current  as  the  potential  of  a  mass  of  matter  situated  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  element  stands  to  that  matter.  It  follows 
that  the  vector  potential  has  all  the  properties  of  the  potential 
of  mass.  Hence  can  be  most  easily  deduced  many  most  im- 
portant theorems  in  electrodynamics. 

For  instance  F,  the  vector  potential  of  currents  parallel  to  ar, 
must  satisfy  the  equation 

47r/AM+V'F=0 
(where  m  is  the  current  in  ^),  corresponding  to  Poisson's  equa- 
tion 47rp  +  V'F=0, 
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where  p  is  density,  v  potential  of  mass*.  This  equation  oocors 
in  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  giving  one  of  the  two 
expressions  for  ti,  from  which  arises  the  equation 

23.  Again,  it  is  a  known  property  of  the  potential  of  mass, 
that  if  the  potential  of  mass  A  has  the  same  value  as  that 
of  mass  B  at  every  point  of  a  surface  completely  enclosing 
both,  it  has  the  same  value  at  all  points  in  space  outside  that 
surface. 

In  like  manner  we  conclude  that  if  F,  the  vector  potential 
of  the  as  component  of  a  system  of  currents,  has  the  same  value 
as  F^  (that  of  another  system)  at  all  points  of  a  surface  com- 
pletely enclosing  both  systems,  then  F  has  the  same  value  as 
F'  at  all  points  beyond  that  suiface.  Hence  can  be  easily  de- 
duced, by  way  of  illustration,  the  theory  of  magnetic  images 
as  follows. 

Let  there  be  an  infinite  conducting  plane,  and  let  a  deter- 
minate system  of  electric  currents  be  suddenly  generated 
parallel  to  and  wholly  on  one  side  of  the  plane.  Let  ti,  t?  be 
the  two  components  of  current  at  any  point  in  the  system, 
F,  G  the  components  of  vector  potential  of  the  system.  Bv 
the  principle  of  least  kinetic  energy  a  system  of  currents  will 
be  excited  or  "  induced  "  in  the  plane,  such  as  to  make  the 
whole  energv  the  least  possible  consistently  with  the  given 
currents  in  the  given  system.  Let  w',  t/  be  the  components  of 
these  currents  at  any  point  in  the  plane ;  F',  G'  the  corre- 
sponding components  of  vector  potential.  Then  for  the  whole 
energy  we  have 

2T=:/i jj  {^F+FO«  +  (G  +  G^>}d<r  over  the  system, 

+/AJj{(F  +  FOt/  +  (G+G^)t/}rf<r  over  the  plane. 
And  in  order  for  T  to  be  a  minimum,  given  u  and  v  at  all 

points  in  the  system,  we  must  have -1-7  =0,  -7-7  =0  at  every 

point  in  the  plane.    That  is,  F=-F',  G=-G'  at  every 
point  in  the  plane ;  and  this  being  true  at  every  point  in  the 
plane,  must  be  true  at  all  points  in  space  beyond  the  plane. 
The  system  of  currents  induced  in  the  plane  thus  at  all 

foints  beyond  the  plane  exactly  neutralizes  the  given  system. 
t  has.  in  fact,  the  same  effect  as  the  given  system  reversed  in 
direction. 

*  The  oonstant  /i  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  medium  where  the  cur* 

rents  are  situated,  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  current  as  -^ 

(where  A;  is  the  specific  inductive  capadty  of  the  dielectric)  stands  to  fiee 
electricity. 
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But  the  effect  of  the  indaced  system  at  points  on  the  same 
side  of  the  plane  with  the  given  system  is  equal  and  opposite 
to  its  effect  at  the  corresponding  points  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  plane.  Consequently  the  induced  system  has  at  all  points 
in  space  on  the  same  side  of  the  plane  with  the  given  system 
the  same  effect  as  the  optical  image  of  the  given  system  formed 
on  the  plane  as  a  mirror. 

24.  We  have  shown  that  the  proposed  law  of  force  leads 
directly  to  the  correct  expression  for  the  energy  of  any  elec- 
trical system,  whether  that  energv  be  termed  kinetic  or  \)oten- 
tial,  and  that  bv  the  shortest  and  easiest  method.  The  further 
development  of  the  theory  would  generally  take  the  same  form 
as  in  Maxwell's  *  Electricity/  Maxell's  results  being  obtained 
generally  by  the  application  of  Lagrange's  equations  to  this 
expression  for  the  energy. 


LXI.  On  the  Transmission  of  Radiation  of  Low  Refrangi- 
hility  through  Ebonite.  By  Capt  Abnby,  R.E.y  F.RS., 
and  Col.  Fbsting,  R.E.* 

WHEN  Mr.  Graham  Bell  described  his  interesting  expe- 
riments with  the  photophone,  we  were  much  surprised 
to  learn  that  an  effect  was  proouced  when  sheets  of  ebonite  of 
small  thickness  were  interposed  between  the  apparatus  and 
the  source  of  radiation ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  more  than 
curiosity  to  us  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
since  pnotographic  manufacturers  were  commencing  to  use 
ebonite  in  the  construction  of  the  dark  slides  for  the  camera* 
We  think  we  can  demonstrate,  however,  that  the  ordi- 
nary explanation  of  transmission  of  radiant  energy  can  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon.  Dr.  Guthrie  kindly  ftimished  us 
with  a  sheet  of  ebonite,  through  which  the  action  of  a  beam  of 
radiation  on  a  selenium  cell  was  most  marked;  and  we  accord- 
ingly first  experimented  with  that.  A  photographic  spectro- 
scopic apparatus  was  employed,  of  the  lorm  we  have  already 
described  in  other  papers ;  and  the  compound  of  silver  was  used 
which  is  sensitive  to  all  parts  of  the  spectrum.  At  first  we  em- 
ployed only  one  prism,  and  used  the  sun  as  a  source  of  illumina- 
tion; and  here  it  may  be  parenthetically  remarked  that  on  the 
evening  when  we  made  our  first  experiments  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  north-east,  and  there  was  a  clear  sky.  Half  the  slit 
was  covered  up,  a  piece  of  ebonite  placed  in  front  of  the  other 
half,  and  a  plate  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
radiations  (if  any)  coming  through  this  thin  layer  of  apparentiy 

•  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Sodety,  haviog  been  read  at  the 
Meeting  on  April  9. 
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opaque  matter.  An  exposure  of  three  minates  was  given;  the 
exposed  half  of  the  slit  was  then  closed  and  the  other  half 
opened^  and  a  spectrum  taken  through  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  ^Q  inch  thickness.  This  bichromate  was  used  to 
prevent  the  too  energetic  action  of  the  more  refrangible  rays, 
which  illuminated  the  prism  and  would  have  caused  a  veil  over 
the  plate.  Half  a  minute's  exposure  was  given.  The  plate, 
on  aevelopment,  revealed  that  rays  of  very  low  refrangioility 
had  passea  through  tiie  ebonite,  commencing  at  W.L.  12,000 
and  extending  as  far  as  W.L.  7500;  the  point  of  maximum  in- 
tensity was  situated  at  about  9000.  The  photographs  were  on 
a  small  scale,  but  sufficed  to  show  the  absorption  of  the  ebonite. 
On  the  next  day  we  had  intended  to  repeat  the  experiments 
with  two  or  three  prisms;  but  the  wind  had  shiftied,  and 
the  solar  spectrum  was  absorbed  as  far  as  about  9000, 
showing  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapour.  It  was  therefore 
useless  to  experiment  further  with  the  sun  as  a  source  of  radia- 
tion ;  so  we  used  the  water  of  the  positive  pole  of  an  electric 
light  as  a  source.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  spectrum  through 
ebonite  extends  to  about  W.L.  15,000,  and  tnen  terminates. 

The  next  point  to  determine  was  aa  to  the  quality  of  the 
beam  coming  through  the  ebonite.  This  we  determined  as 
follows — first  by  placing  a  piece  of  ebonite  in  contact  with 
the  photographic  plate  and  throwing  an  image  of  the  points 
on  it,  and  thus  getting  an  impression,  and  then,  by  a  simple 
arrangement,  removing  the  ebonite  to  a  distance  of  1  foot,  and 
allowing  the  beam  to  ^averse  it,  and  securing  another  image 
on  a  different  plate.  The  photographs  showed  that  the  rays  are 
very  much  scattered  in  their  passage  through  the  ebonite,  no 
distinct  image  being  formed  in  the  latter  case,  though  it  was 
sharp  and  defined  in  the  former.  The  amount  of  scattering 
it  seemed  desirable  to  know.  For  this  purpose  the  collimator 
of  the  spectroscope  was  used  and  no  prism,  the  image  of  the 
slit  ^  mch  wide  was  focused  on  the  focusing-screen  of  a 
camera,  and  a  piece  of  ebonite  was  placed  in  contact  with  the 
plate,  and  exposure  made.  This  piece  was  removed  and  another 
piece  inserted  2^  inches  in  front  of  the  plate,  and  another  ex- 

Eosure  given.  The  difiusion  was  most  marked:  a  line  -^  inch 
road  was  difiused  over  a  space  i  of  an  inch,  most  intense,  of 
course,  in  the  centre.  By  subsequent  experiment  it  was  shown 
that  an  exposure  of  three  times  the  length  of  that  given  in 
the  first  case  was  necessary  to  cause  the  central  portion  of  the 
band  in  the  second  case  to  correspond  in  intensity  with  that 
of  the  image  of  the  slit  in  the  first  case.  With  two  pieces  of 
ebonite  in  contact  with  the  plate  six  times  the  exposure  was 
required  to  give  the  same  intensity  as  with  only  one  plate  of 
ebonite  intervening.    Hence  we  may  say  that  the  coefficient 
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of  absorption  of  a  plate  of  ebonite  ^  of  an  inch  in  thidmess 
=  1*8  ;  and  a  calculation  will  show  that  any  rays  whidi  can 
penetrate  through  ^  of  an  inch  of  ebonite  will  only  have  an 
intensity  of  ^^^^^  that  of  the  resultant  beam^  without  de- 
ducting any  thins  for  the  scattering  of  light.  In  fact,  with  the 
electric  li^ht  ana  a  wide  slit  an  hour's  exposure  produced  no 
effect  on  the  photographic  plate  when]ebonite  ^  in.  in  thickness 
was  placed  before  the  slit.  It  must^  however,  be  remembered 
that  ebonite  varies  in  quality  ;  sometimes  the  outside  alone  is 
black,  the  inner  portions  resembling  gutta  percha  in  colour. 
With  specimens  oi  this  sort  a  greater  thickness  could  no  doubt 
be  traversed  than  ^  inch.  In  such  a  case,  however,  we  doubt 
if  the  substance  would  be  true  ebonite. 

In  a  communication  to  *  Nature,'  Messrs.  Ayrton  and  Perry 
show  how  they  determine  the  refhiotive  index  of  ebonite  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  telephone.  They  use  a  prism  ;  and 
we  should  judge  by  the  figure  they  give  that  the  thickness 
of  ebonite  traversend  must  be  about  ^  of  an  inch ;  so  that  tiie 
radiations  transmitted  must  be  ver^  small.  We  may  remark 
that  the  direction  of  a  beam  of  hght  issuing  from  a  prism 
formed  of  a  turbid  medium  would  not  have  its  maximum  in- 
tensity in  the  true  direction  of  refraction  ;  it  would  be  slightly 
displaced.  Mr.  Preece,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the 
Boyal  Society,  remarked  that  some  ebonite  he  tried  was  as 
transparent  as  rock-salt ;  and  so  it  is  if  a  thin-enough  layer 
be  taken;  and  we  think  that  it  was  the  minute  layer 
that  was  t^en  that  caused  this  expression  to  be  used.  He 
also  stated  that  another  sample  equally  thin  was  perfectly 
opaque  to  radiation.  Through  his  Jdnimess  we  were  able  to 
experiment  with  the  identical  samples  to  which  he  refers. 
The  ^transparent ''  specimen  behaved  as  that  we  have  already 
described ;  the  opaque  one  showed  that  the  radiations  were 
more  scattered  in  their  passage  through  it.  We  may  state 
that,  by  examining  the  thin  ebonite  wim  which  we  first  expe- 
rimented, we  could  see  a  trace  of  the  sun's  image  through  the 
material,  and  verjr  faintly  through  two  layers.  The  radiations 
of  low  refrangibility  were  evidently  more  copiously  passed, 
since  when  an  image  of  the  sun  formed  by  a  lens  was  caused 
to  fall  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  sheet  of  tfain  ebonite  inter- 
posed, if  the  eye  or  hand  was  placed  at  the  focus  considerable 
warmth  was  felt. 

It  became  interesting  to  know  whether  the  ebonite  was 
merely  a  mechanical  mixture  of  sulphur  and  india  rubber  or  a 
chemical  combination.  Placing  a  piece  of  stout  india  rubber, 
about  the  same  thickness  as  the  ebonite,  before  the  slit  of  the 
spectroscope,  and  with  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes,  no  vestige 
of  an  image  was  found  on  development  of  the  plate.    This 
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was  evidently  owing  to  the  great  scattering  of  the  rays  by  the 
sabstance.  ^e  india  rubber  being  laid  in  contact  with  the 
plate,  and  an  exposure  made  through  it^  showed  that  it  was 
transparent  to  all  rays  from  10,000  to  5000,  The  absorp- 
tion-spectrum therefore  difiPered;  and  it  is  evident  that  m 
ebonite  the  india  rubber  is  chemically  changed  in  composition. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  ebonite,  when  of  small 
thickness,  transmits  to  some  extent  the  rays  of  lowrefrangibility. 

LXII.  Notices  respecting  New  Books. 
Mm  neue  Form  elektrischer  Abstossimg,     (A  new  Kind  of  Electric 
Expulsion.)  By  Dr.  Eugen  Goldstsik.  Berlin :  JuUus  Springer. 
1880. 

THE  work  before  us  is  an  octavo  of  nearly  200  pages,  with  six 
plates  of  lithographed  figures,  forming  the  first  part  of  Dr. 
Gh)ld8tein's  ^  Besearches  on  the  Electric  Ducharge  in  Gbses.'  It 
contains  minute  and  careful  descriptions  of  experiments  which 
have  occupied  the  author  for  eight  years,  and  discussions  of  the 
condnsions  to  which  the  experiments  lead.  The  final  conclusion 
arrived  at  is,  that  the  phenomena  observed  are  not  capable  of  expla- 
nation in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge — that  they  are  not  to 
be  explained  by  the  known  laws  of  electrostatic  or  of  electrody- 
namic  repulsion,  nor  by  the  mutual  mechanical  action  of  molecules. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  ground  has  been  cleared  by  showing  to  what 
the  phenomena  are  not  due ;  and  further  investigations  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  skilful  hands  of  Dr.  Goldstein  will  be  looked  for  with 
much  interest. 

In  the  Introduction  we  are  reminded  of  the  appearance  of  the 
electric  discharge  in  an  ordinary  vacuum-tube  (of  simple  cylindrical 
form)  filled  widi  air  or  some  other  permanent  gas.  At  atmospheric 
pressure  the  discharge  consists  of  a  thin  thread-like  spark  (the 
**  trait  de  feu ")  and  the  surrounding  glow  or  "  aureole."  As  the 
tube  is  gradually  exhausted  the  ''  trait  de  feu  "  disappears  first,  and 
the  aureole  remains  and  expands  and  fills  the  tube  with  light,  in 
which  are  usually  distiDguished  two  portions — the  positive  and  ne- 
gative "  glows.''  From  the  positive  pole  or  anode  there  proceeds  a 
stream  of  light  expanding  towards  the  opposite  pole,  which  in  air 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  termed  the  positive  discharge ;  it  shows,  as 
soon  as  the  exhaustion  has  reached  a  certain  point,  regularly  alter- 
nating maxima  and  minima  of  light — the  so-called  stratifications. 
The  number  of  the  stratifications  varies  not  only  with  the  density 
and  nature  of  the  gas,  but  abo  with  the  width  of  the  tube  and  the 
distance  between  the  electrodes.  The  positive  light  however,  is, 
not  a  necessary  portion  of  the  discharge ;  and  its  presence  or  absence 
depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  and  the 
smallest  diameter  of  the  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  discharge. 
If  this  ratio  is  not  greater  than  2,  then  (at  small  densities)  there  is 
no  positive  discharge. 

From  the  negative  pole  or  kathode  there  proceeds  also  a  luminous 
discharge,  which  also  consists  of  layers  (or  stratifications),  whose 
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number,  however,  is  always  the  same,  not  varyinff  either  witii  the 
nature  of  the  gas  or  its  density,  nor  with  either  the  dimensions  of 
the  tube  or  the  position  of  the  electrodes.  There  are  always  four 
layers  of  the  kathode  light :  the  first  is  of  a  chamois-yellow  colour ; 
the  three  outer  ones  are  blue.  like  the  layers  of  the  positive  light, 
those  of  the  negative  light  expand  as  the  pressure  decreases.  When, 
at  pressures  of  less  than  1  millim.,  the  negative  light  extends  through 
the  whole  tube  and  plays  upon  the  opposite  wall,  it  excites  there 
phosphorescence,  of  colour  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  glass. 
Thus  the  German  glass  commonly  used  for  vacuum-tubes  phospho- 
resces with  green  bght,  the  intensity  of  which  increases  as  the  pres- 
sure decreases ;  wlule  at  the  same  time  the  optical  intensity  of  the 
kathode-light  itself  decreases  until  at  last  the  eye  can  scarcely  per- 
ceive that  any  light  at  all  is  emitted  by  the  kathode.  The  negative 
li^ht  and  the  positive  light  do  not,  at  small  pressures,  occupy  di- 
stmct  portions  of  the  tube,  but  may  each  fill  the  whole  tube.  The 
presence  of  the  brighter  positive  light  thus  increases  the  difficulty 
of  observing  the  phenomena  taking  place  at  the  negative  pole ;  so 
that  for  successful  experiment  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  posi- 
tive light  altogether.  This  can  be  managed  by  having  the  dis^ce 
between  the  electrodes  not  greater  than  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
tube.  The  smaller  the  distance  between  tiie  electrodes,  the  higher 
the  density  at  which  the  positive  light  disappears.  It  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  place  the  anode  close  to  the  kathode.  The  radiation  of 
the  negative  light  from  the  kathode  takes  place,  as  Hittorf  showed, 
without  reference  to  the  position  of  the  anode — ^not  even  ceasing 
when  it  reaches  the  anode,  but  extending  beyond  it  through  the 
whole  of  the  tube.  Thus,  if  both  poles  are  placed  at  the  same  end 
of  a  cylindrical  tube,  the  kathode-hght  stretches  right  through  the 
tube  till  it  reaches  the  end  which  contains  no  electrodes,  where  it 
excites  phosphorescence  in  the  glass. 

Plucker  and  Hittorf  have  already  shown  that  the  kathode-liffht 
radiates  in  straight  lines.  If  the  kathode  be  a  straight  wire,  and  if 
the  tube  contain  a  second  similar  wire  parallel  to  the  first,  a  sharp 
shadow  of  the  second  is  seen  on  the  phosphorescent  surface  excited 
by  the  discharge  from  the  first. 

This  Introduction  occupies  16  pages;  and  the  work  itself  is  divided 
into  four  parts. 

In  the  FiiBt  part  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  observed  by  Dr. 
Goldstein  is  expounded.  In  the  simplest  form  of  the  experiment, 
a  cylindrical  tube  contains  at  one  end  two  parallel  wires,  one  or 
both  of  which  may  be  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  tube  a  wire  to  serve  as  anode.  If  one  only  of  the 
negative  wires  is  excited,  the  kathode-light  from  it  excites  green 
phosphorescence  in  the  glass  all  around,  on  which  is  seen  the  sharply- 
defined  shadow  of  the  unexcited  wire.  If,  now,  the  second  nega- 
tive wire  be  excited  at  the  same  time  as  the  first,  there  appear  im- 
mediately two  dark  spaces  in  the  green  phosphorescence  of  the 
glass,  each  so  situated  as  to  resemble  nearly  an  enlarged  shadow  of 
one  of  the  wires  produced  by  the  discharge  from  the  other.  The 
dark  surfaces  may  be  described  as  oval,  but  with  straight  sides 
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parallel  to  the  wires.  The  form,  magnitude,  and  position  of  the 
dark  sur&ces  are  independent  of  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the 
anode,  and  of  the  direction  in  which  the  positive  discharge  takes 
phioe,  but  may  be  lai*gel7  altered  by  varying  the  form,  magnitude, 
and  relatiTe  position  of  tiie  two  kathodes.  These  changes  are  mi- 
nutely followed  through  a  large  number  of  widely  varied  experi- 
ments. The  dark  surfaces  are  in  all  cases  such  as  can  be  enlfuned 
by  a  repulsion  exerted  by  each  electrode  on  the  kathode-rays  pro- 
ceeding from  the  other,  so  that  the  (comparatively)  dark  spaces  are 
due  to  the  non-production  of  phosphorescence  on  those  portions  of 
the  glass  wall  not  reached  by  the  deflected  rays.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  boundary  of  the  dark  surfaces  possesses  increased  bril- 
liiuioy,  so  that  the  dark  sur&ces  appear  bounded  by  a  sharply- 
defined  line  of  light. 

If  the  kathodes  are  of  unequal  thickness  the  dark  surfaces  are 
of  unequal  breadth,  that  neai^  the  thicker  electrode  being  the 
lai^est. 

The  Second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
cause  of  these  phenomena.  First  of  all,  it  is  shown,  by  making  one 
of  the  kathodes  of  a  twisted  aluminium  wire,  that  it  is  only  light 
from  the  further  kathode  which  is  deflected  from  each  dark  sur- 
face, and  that  each  is  illuminated  by  light  from  the  nearer  electrode, 
just  as  when  it  alone  was  excited.  It  may  be  explained,  in  passing, 
that  the  phosphorescence  excited  by  the  discharge  from  a  twisted 
wire  is  not  uniform,  but  exhibits  a  spiral  line  of  greater  brilliancy. 

If  a  diaphragm  having  a  small  square  hole  in  it  be  placed  between 
two  parallel  kathodes  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  their  plane, 
then,  when  only  one  is  excited,  a  small  pencil  of  rays  passes  through 
the  opening  and  forms  a  phosphorescent  speck  on  the  glass,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  dark  line,  the  shadow  of  the  second  wire.  If  the 
second  wire  be  also  excited,  the  phosphorescent  speck  divides  into 
two,  which  separate  from  each  other  to  a  distance  of  some  12  mil- 
lim,  on  the  walls  of  the  tube,  thus  clearly  proving  the  repulsion 
exerted  upon  the  rays  by  the  second  kathode  as  they  pass  it.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  pencil  is  deflected  as  a  whole,  or 
whether  it  is  bent  into  a  curve,  or  whether  it  is  so  bent  as  to  form 
a  sharp  angle  at  the  point  nearest  the  electrode,  the  following  ex- 
periment was  made : — A  movable  electrode,  so  arranged  as  to  emit 
a  small  concentrated  cone  of  light,  is  hung  on  to  the  bent  end  of  a 
wire  forming  one  of  the  kathodes,  and  in  consequence  of  its  weight 
always  hangs  vertically,  and  emits  a  cone  of  light  whose  axis  is 
vertical.  The  other  kathode  is  a  wire  crossing  the  tube.  By 
slightly  altering  the  position  of  the  tube  the  cone  of  light  may  be 
made  to  impinge  on  the  second  kathode,  or  to  pass  close  to  it  on 
either  side,  or  at  a  little  distance  from  it.  It  is  found  that  when 
both  kathodes  are  excited,  the  cone  of  rays  is  bent  sharply  at  an 
angle  of  about  SQP  in  passing  the  horizontal  kathode,  or  is  divided 
into  two  portions  forming  an  angle  of  about  70^  with  each  other,  if 
it  is  allowed  to  impinge  on  the  horizontal  kathode.  The  deflection 
is  found  to  be  greater  the  closer  the  ray  passes  to  the  deflecting 
kathode. 
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In  the  Third  part  of  the  work,  Dr.  Gbldstem  investigates  the 
effect  upon  the  deflection  thus  shown  to  take  place,  of  varying  the 
nature  of  the  gas  in  the  tube,  or  of  the  metal  of  which  the  elec* 
trodes  consist,  the  density  of  the  gas,  the  intensity  of  the  charge 
communicated  to  the  kathodes,  the  source  of  the  electricity,  and  so 
on.  It  is  found  that  neither  the  nature  of  the  gas,  nor  its  density, 
nor  the  nature  of  the  metal  employed  for  the  electrodes,  has  any 
influence  upon  the  phenomena  observed ;  and  also  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  charge  is  of  no  consequence  provided  that  the  two 
kathodes  are  equally  charged,  as  they  must  be  if  placed  in  good 
metallic  commimication  with  each  other.  If,  however,  they  are 
connected  by  a  bad  conductor,  such  as  a  moistened  thread,  the  dark 
surfaces  produced  are  unequal  in  size,  the  largest  being  that  nearest 
the  kathode  which  is  most  strongly  charged.  The  repulsion  exerted 
by  a  kathode  is  thus  increased  by  increasing  it-s  electric  charge ; 
and,  (m  the  other  hand,  the  stiffness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  rays  emitted 
by  a  kathode  is  increased  by  increasing  its  electric  charge. 

In  the  Fourth  part  of  thejwork,  the  different  theories  of  the  elec- 
tric discharge  are  examined,  in  order  to  see  how  far  they  can  explain 
the  new  phenomena.  Three  kinds  of  repulsion  are  known — ^that 
due  to  mechanical  action  (such  as  takes  place  in  the  impact  of  pon- 
derable masses),  electrostatic  repulsion,  and  electrodynamic  repul- 
sion. 

In  adopting  the  mechanical  hypothesis,  we  must  suppose  that 
molecules  of  gas  charged  with  electricity  fly  off  from  eacn  kathode, 
that  they  come  into  collision,  and  that  the  two  motions  combine  to 
a  resultant  motion  whose  direction  will  be  that  of  the  deflected  ray. 
To  decide  this  question,  a  cylindrical  tube  was  taken  provided 
with  a  kathode  at  one  end,  and  a  second  kathode  and  diaphragm 
some  distance  from  the  first  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  from  which, 
when  excited  alone,  a  sharply-defined  pencil  of  rays  falls  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tube.  It  is  found  that  the  rays  from  the  ter- 
minal kathode  are  deflected  on  passing  the  lateral  kathode,  but  that 
the  rays  from  this  second  are  not  affected  by  the  supposed  impact 
of  the  molecules  forming  the  first  bundle  of  rays. 

It  is  further  clearly  shown  that  the  phenomena  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  known  laws  of  the  mutual  action  of  currents  ;  so 
that  the  electrodynamic  hypothesis  must  be  rejected. 

The  third  hypothesis  is  that  the  action  is  an  electrostatic  one,  be- 
tween the  electiidty  with  which  the  one  kathode  is  charfi;ed  and 
the  like  electricity  residing  in  the  molecules  of  the  stream  &om  the 
other  kathode. 

According  to  what  may  be  termed  the  "  convective  theory,"  the 
electric  discharge  is  a  sort  of  convective  process,  consisting  in  Ihe 
motion  of  molecules  charged  with  electricity,  which  bring  about  the 
transference  of  electricity  from  the  kathode  in  the  direction  of  the 
stream  of  rays.  This  convective  theory  is  the  one  which  has 
attracted  most  attention.  The  particular  form  of  the  theory  ex- 
pounded by  Grookes  assumes  that  the  gas-molecules  charged  with 
electricity  are  driven  off  from  the  kathode  as  a  sort  of  wind  which 
drives  the  uncharged  molecules  before  it;  so  that,  surrounding  the 
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kathode,  we  haye  a  broad  space  filled  by  molecules  which  are  not  in 
collision  with  each  other.  Only  when  the  molecules  come  iato  col- 
lision with  each  other  beyond  this  space  do  they  become  luminous, 
so  that  the  space  surrounding  the  katnode  is  non-luminous.  Obser- 
yation,  howeyer,  shows  that  this  space  is  not  non-luminous,  but 
emits  light  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  to  produce  which  the  extremely 
small  quantity  of  gas  present  must  possess  a  high  emissiye  power. 
Moreoyer,  immediately  surrounding  the  kathode  there  exists,  as 
already  noted,  iAiQ  first  layer  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Further, 
Dr.  GK>ldstein  obsenres  that  molecules  thus  driyen  off  from  the 
kathode  could  only  in  special  cases  pursue  a  rectilinear  path,  since 
it  is  clear  that  a  molecule  charged  with  electricity,  which  enters 
into  motion  in  consequence  of  its  presence  in  an  electric  field,  must 
describe  a  line  of  force.  If  the  surface  of  the  kathode  were  sphe- 
rical, such  lines  of  force  would,  it  is  true,  be  straight ;  but  in  the 
usual  case,  when  the  kathode  consists  of  a  straight  thin  wire,  the 
lines  of  force  would  be  hyperbolas  whose  foci  would  be  the  ends 
of  the  wire.  The  shadow  of  a  straight  wire  placed  near  to  and 
parallel  to  a  straight  kathode  of  slightly  greater  lengtji  would 
therefore  considerably  exceed  the  wire  itself  in  length.  Obeer- 
yation  shows,  howeyer,  that  the  shadow  is  almost  exactly  of  the 
same  length  as  the  wire  itself,  and  that  the  rays  are  actually  rec- 
tilinear and  at  right  angles  to  the  kathode. 

Ab  already  stated,  Dr.  Goldstein  rejects  all  three  theories,  as 
insufficient  to  afford  full  explanation  of  the  facts. 

Williamson's  Integral  CalciUus, 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal* 
Gentlemen, 
In  the  flattering  reference  to  my  inyestigations  in  kinematics 
contained  in  your  reyiew  of  WiUiMnson's  *  Integral  Calculus  *  in 
the  April  number,  there  is  one  misapprehension  that  I  feel  bound 
to  remoye.   The  results  obtained  by  Messrs.  Leudesdorf  and  Kempe 
are  spoken  of  as  suggested  bjr  my  earliest  one.    They  were,  how- 
eyer, quite  independently  arrived  at ;  indeed  in  publication,  though 
not,  I  think,  in  composition,  Mr.  Leudesdorf  s  theorem  had  the 
priority  of  mine  by  two  months. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully. 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  May  11.  E.  B.  Elliott* 


LXIII.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneoue  Articlee. 

NOTE  BY  MB.  R.  SHIDA  ON  HIS  ARTICLE  (PHIL.  MAG.  DEC.  1880), 
"  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  ELECTROSTATIC  UKITS  IN  THE  ELEC- 
TROMAGNETIC UNIT*. 

ON  page  360,  Phil.  Mag.  for  May  1881,  Dr.  C.  R.  A.  Wright  ha« 
made  the  following  statement :— "  That  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Daniell 
cell  is  somewhat  less  when  generating  a  current  than  when  no  cur- 
rent passes  has  already  been  shown  to  be  the  case  by  Waltenhof en 
«  Communicated  by  Sir  William  Thomson. 
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(8Uz.  AJead.  Wien^  xlix.  2,  p.  229)  and  by  Beets,  using  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  method  of  compensation  (Fogg.  Ann,  eilii.  p.  581, 1871). 
Apparently,  however,  physicists  generally  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  diminution  in  E.M.F.,  or  ''pola^rusation"  of  the  ceU,  thus 
produced  is  practically  inappreciable :  thus,  for  instance,  within  the 
fast  few  months  a  determination  of  the  value  of  v  has  been  made 
in  SirW.  Thomson's  laboratory  by  E.  Shida,  by  measuring  the 
E3f  .E.  of  a  gravity  Daniell,  first,  in  electrostatic  units  (no  current 
being  generated),  and  then  in  electromagnetic  units  (a  moderately 
powerful  current  being  set  up) ;  the  which  metiiod  evidently  can 
only  be  applied  if  the  difference  in  the  E.M.F.  according  as  a  cur- 
rent is  generated  or  not  is  negligible  (Brit.  Assoc.  Seports,  1880, 
p.  497).  The  same  kind  of  remark  applies  to  several  other  inves- 
tigations published  during  the  last  few  years." 

With  reference  to  the  above  remark  on  my  paper,  I  have  to  state 
that  I  knew  quite  well  that  the  calculation  of  an  E.M  J*,  may  be 
vitiated  by  "  polarization "  (a  well-known  phenomenon),  but  that 
when  the  external  resistance  is  great  compared  with  the  internal 
resistance  of  the  cell,  as  was  the  case  in  the  determination  of  i^ 
E.M.F.  of  a  Thomson  gravity  Daniell,  described  in  my  paper,  the 
alteration  in  the  E.M.F.  due  to  "polarization"  is  so  small,  if 
any  thing,  as  to  be  negligible.  It  would  have  been  better,  however, 
had  I  not  omitted  to  mention  that  what  I  really  depended  upon  was 
the  measurement  (performed  both  electromagnetically  and  electro- 
statically) of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  while  the  current  was  actually 
flowing  trough  the  tangent-galvanometer.  The  result  confirmed 
perfectly  the  calculation  according  to  "Ohm's  law"  on  the  sup- 
position of  constant  E.M.E.  and  constant  resistance,  which  I  gave 
m  my  paper,  and  which  I  adopted  only  after  this  confirmation. 

ON  THE  PKINCIPLK  OP  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ELBOTRICmf. 
BY  G»  LIPPMANN*. 

The  quantity  of  matter  and  the  quantity  of  energy  ate  not  the 
only  magnitudes  which  remain  constat :  the  quanti^  of  electricity 
enjoys  the  same  property.  If  we  consider  any  (electrical)  pheno- 
menon in  its  entirety,  we  perceive  that  the  distribution  of  the  elec- 
tricity  may  change,  but  that  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  free  elec- 
tricity never  varies.  If  the  electric  charge  experiences  a  positive 
variation  at  certain  points,  it  experiences  at  other  points  a  negative 
tariation ;  and  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  simultaneous  variations  of 
the  (Mrge  is  always  zero.  The  sum  of  the  quantities  of  free  electri- 
city is  then  constant,  since  its  total  variation  is  always  equal  to 
sero.  This  law,  which  1  call  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
eleetridty^  extends  over  all  the  phenomena  hitherto  studied;  it 
results  m)m  old  and  well-known  experiments  of  which  the  mention 
is  sufiicient.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  sharing  of  a  charge  between 
two  bodies,  we  know  that  the  total  charge  remains  the  same  after 
redistribution  as  before.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  friction :  we 
*  Translated  fix>m  the  Comptes  Mendus,  t  zdi.  No.  Id,  p.  1049,  May  2, 
1881. 
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know  that  the  charges  acquired  by  bodies  when  rubbed  have  an 
algebraic  sum  of  zero.  It  is  the  same,  again,  in  the  case  of  electri- 
fication by  induction  and  in  that  of  the  action  of  voltaic  batteries. 
I  sh^  admit  as  a  principle  this  fact,  which  has  been  verified  for  all 
known  electrical  actions*.  In  the  memoir  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  submit  to  the  Academy,  I  have  set  myself  to  translate  into  ana- 
lytical symbols  this  &ct,  in  order  to  draw  new  conclusions  there&om. 

Let  us  call  «  and  y  two  independent  variables  upon  which  the 
quantity  of  electrid^  which  a  body  receives  depends :  a?  may  be, 
n)r  example,  the  potential  which  a  body  acquires^  and  y  its  capacity 
or  any  thing  of  ^mich  the  capacity  is  a  function,  a  length,  a  pres- 
sure, a  temperature,  &c. 

Let  dm  be  the  quantity  of  electricity  received  by  the  body  while 
a  increases  by  dx  and  y  by  dy.  We  may,  without  assuming  any  other 
conditions,  write 

dmssTdx+Q^di/, 

P  and  Q  being  two  functions  of  x  and  y, 

1  assert,  then,  that  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  electricity 
is  expressed  by  the  condition  that  c^m  be  an  exact  differential.  For 
let  us  in  thought  divide  any  system  in  which  an  electric  phenomenon 
is  occurring  into  two  parts,  A  and  B.  Let  a  and  b  be  the  varia- 
tions of  charge  experienced  simultaneously  by  these  two  portions : 
by  virtue  of  our  principle  we  must  have  a+h^zO.  In  the  case  in 
which  A  passes  through  a  complete  cycle  of  changes,  so  that  its 
final  state  is  identical  with  its  initial  state,  we  shall  have  asO,  and 
therefore  6=  0.  This  last  equation  may  be  written  f  c^m = 0.  Now, 
that  an  integral  such  as  ^dm  may  be  zero  for  a  complete  cycle, 
we  know  that  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  dm  be  an  exact 
differential,  which  is  again  implied  by  the  condition  of  integrability 
that 

^      do? 

Such  is,  then,  the  general  analytical  expression  of  the  Principle 
of  the  Conservation  of  Electricity. 

The  Principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  is  likewise  expressed 
hj  a  condition  of  integrability.  We  thus  obtain  two  distinct  equa^ 
tions,  whose  simultaneous  application  to  different  known  pheno- 
mena makes  us  foresee  the  existence  and  importance  of  new  phe- 
nomena. I  shall  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  Academy 
some  examples  of  this  application. 

•  The  enmiciation  mav  be  repeated  in  the  following  form  :^  Whatever 
may  be  the  phenomena  which  are  produced  between  the  parte  of  a  system, 
the  total  electrical  attraction  exercued  upon  this  system  by  an  infinitely  di^ 
tant  electric  particle  remains  constant.  If  we  were  to  employ  the  attrac« 
tion  exercised  by  an  infinitely  distant  electric  particle  to  measure  quanti- 
ties of  electricity,  this  measurement  would  be  made  by  electric  weLo^hings 
uialogous  to  the  weighings  of  the  chemist;  and  the  conservation  ofquan- 
tities  of  electricity  could  then  be  verified  in  the  same  manner  as  the  con- 
servation of  quantities  of  matter. 
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ON  A  NEW  FORM  OF  GALVANOMETBB  FOR  POWERFUL  CURRENTS. 
BY  PROFESSOR  C.  F.  BRACKETT,  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  very  powerful  currents  produced  by  large  dynamo-machines 
are  not  easily  estimated  by  the  appliances  usually  found  in  the 
physical  laboratory. 

The  various  forms  of  the  electro-dynamometer,  the  cosine-galya- 
nometer,  and  some  other  special  forms  of  apparatus  may  of  course 
be  employed  with  satisfactory  results.  Kone  of  these  instruments 
being  m  the  collection  at  Princeton,  it  was  determined  to  construct 
a  galvanometer  which  should  obey  the  law  of  tangents  and  yet  not 
be  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy.  In  order  to  do  this,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  differentia]  principle.    The  construction  is  as  follows : — 

Two  stout  hoops  of  copper  or  brass  of  different  diameters  are 
very  exactly  turned  in  the  lathe.  They  are  then  each  cut  open  at 
one  point  and  joined  to  each  other  concentrically,  by  soldering  with 
hard  solder,  between  the  ends  on  one  side  of  the  cut,  a  piece  of 
metal  having  the  same  cross  section  as  that  of  the  hoops,  and  of 
miitable  length.  At  several  other  points  are  inserted  between  the 
hoops  pieces  of  hard  rubber  of  proper  thickness,  which  serve  to 
keep  them  truly  concentric. 

The  free  ends  of  the  system  thus  arranged,  and  set  upright  on  a 
proper  base-board,  are  joined  to  binding-screws. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  differential  action  on  a  needle  placed  at 
the  centre,  or  on  the  axis  of  the  hoops  pasing  through  their  centre, 
depends  on  the  different  distances  of  two  equal  and  opposite  cur- 
rents. It  is  evident  also  that  the  instrument  may  be  used  as  a 
simple  tangent-galvanometer. 

Thus,  i£  we  call  the  free  ends  of  the  hoops  A  and  B  respectively, 
and  the  point  of  juncture  C,  by  joining  up  a  circuit  through  A  and 
B  we  get  the  differential  action ;  but  by  joining  up  through  C  and 
A  or  B,  the  action  is  that  of  a  simple  tangent-galvanometer.  If  r 
and  r'  represent  the  radii  of  the  outer  and  inner  hoops  respectively, 
the  ordiimry  formula  becomes 

I-^-/^,-xHtanc? 

when  the  instrument  is  used  differentially. 

An  instrument  has  been  constructed  at  the  J.  C.  Green  School 
of  Science  for  it^s  physical  laboratory,  of  dimensions  as  follows : — 

Diameter  of  outer  hoop 10*9  centim. 

Diameter  of  inner  hoop 9*96     „ 

Width  of  each  hoop    2-3      „ 

Thickness  of  each  hoop 0*35    „ 

The  theoretical  constant  of  this  instrument  agrees  very  closely  with 
that  ascertained  experimentally  by  means  of  the  voltameter.  The 
needle,  which  is  usually  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  hoops,  may, 
if  desired,  in  order  to  measure  exceedingly  powerful  currents,  be 
moved  along  their  axis  to  any  required  distance  on  one  side.  The 
constant  is  in  that  case  easily  found  by  an  obvious  modification  of 
the  formula. — Silliman's  American  Journal^  May  1881. 
Princeton^  March  10, 1881. 
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LXIV.  TheExistence  of  the  Lumimferoua  jEther.  By  Ernest 
H.  Cook,  B.Sc.,A88oc.  R.C.Sc, Lecturer  upon  Experimental 
Physics  at  the  Bristol  Trade  and  Mining  School*, 

IN  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  April  1879  there  ap- 
peared a  paper  with  the  above  title,  in  which  the  author 
endeavoured  to  snow  that  the  assumption  of  an  all-pervading 
sether  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  optics  was 
unnecessary.  In  place  of  the  SBther  as  the  vehicle  of  wave- 
motion,  it  was  suggested  that  the  particles  of  matter  them- 
selves possessed  the  requisite  properties/and  were  therefore 
able  to  take  up  and  transmit  the  motion  producing  light. 
Since  that  paper  was  written,  however,  many  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  domain  of  molecular  physics.  Some  of 
these  have  a  direct,  and  many  more  an  indirect,  bearing  on 
the  subject.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  it  may  be  of  in* 
terest  to  examine  the  more  important  of  these  researches,  and 
try  to  glean  from  them  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead. 
In  doing  this  the  endeavour  will  be  made  to  state  the  case  in 
as  fair  and  impartial  a  manner  as  possible.  Conclusions 
will  be  drawn  from  a  series  of  facts,  and  not  from  isolated 
ones,  and,  whenever  possible,  will  be  confirmed  by  indepen-^ 
dent  experimental  evidence.  In  this  way,  although  we  may 
not  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  whole  truth  (owing  to  a  den* 
ciency  of  experimental  evidence),  yet  we  stand  the  best  chance 
of  extracting  the  greatest  amount  from  the  knowledge  we  do 
possess.  But  the  examination  of  the  varied  phenomena  pre* 
sented  to  us  by  the  labours  of  experimental  philosophers  is  a 
task  of  such  magnitude,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than 
notice  the  more  important  of  the  researches.  Let  us  then 
begin  with 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  No.  71.  Suppl.  Vol.  11.  2  M 
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Tlie  Radiometer. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Crookes  announced  his 
important  discovery^  it  was  thought  that  the  death-blow  had 
been  given  to  the  undulatoir  theory  of  light,  and  the  emis- 
sion theory  of  Newton  established  in  its  stead.  Bennett  (Phil. 
Trans.  1792)  had  previously  tried,  by  concentrating  the  light 
upon  a  balance  supported  by  a  single  spider's  web,  to  produce 
motion,  but  without  success ;  no  motion  could  be  produced 
by  means  of  the  light-ray.  But  in  the  radiometer  apparently 
continuous  rotation  of  the  fly  was  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  light-rays.  The  inventor  himself,  whilst  carefully  guard- 
ing himself  against  pinning  his  faith  to  any  theory,  thus 
speaks  of  his  discovery  at  a  time  when  the  correct  theory 
of  the  action  had  not  been  propounded: — "  But  light,  in  some 
respects  the  highest  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  has  not  been 
hitherto  found  capable  of  direct  conversion  into  motion ;  and 
such  an  exception  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  singular  ano- 
maly. This  anomaly,  the  researches  which  I  am  about  to  ])ring 
before  you,  have  now  removed ;  and,  like  the  other  forms  of 
force,  light  is  found  to  be  capable  of  direct  conversion  into 
motion,  and  of  being  (like  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  sound, 
gravitation,  and  chemical  action)  most  delicately  and  accu- 
rately measured  by  the  amount  of  motion  thus  produced." 
(Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Pridav  evening,  Feb.  11th, 
1876.)  Shortly  after  the  lecture  in  whicn  these  sentences  ap- 
pearea  was  delivered,  Mr.  G.  J.  Stoney  published  his  expia- 
tion of  the  action  of  these  instruments  in  two  papers  which 
appeared  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  March  and  April  1876.  After 
subjecting  this  theory  to  the  most  careful  examination,  it  was 
finally  accepted  by  ISfr.  Crookes  as  giving  a  complete  and 
satiswctory  explanation  of  the  matter.  Viewed  in  the  light 
thus  thrown  upon  it,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  rotation  is  not 
due  to  the  action  of  the  light-waves  as  such,  but  that  the 
unequal  heating  of  the  disk  and  glass  envelope  gives  rise  to 
the  production  of  streams  of  molecules,  which,  reacting  on 
the  vanes,  produce  rotation.  The  full  investi^tion  of  this 
theory  will  be  found  in  the  two  papers  by  Mr.  Stoney  before 
referred  to,  and  also  in  the  following: — Two  additional  papers 
by  Mr.  Stoney — one  ^'  On  Penetration"  (Phil.  Mag.  December 
1877),  and  one  "  On  Polarization  Stress  in  (Sises "  (Phil. 
Mag.  December  1878);  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Fitzgerald, 
"On  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Crookes's  Force"  (Phil.  Mag. 
January  1879).  An  account  of  the  rigorous  experimental 
tests  to  which  Mr.  Crookes  subjected  it  wnl  be  be  found  in  the 
^  Proc.  Royal  Society/  November  16,  1876,  and  April  26, 
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1877,  and  also  in  the  pages  of  the  ^  Chemical  News '  for 
1879. 

Stripped  of  its  mathematical  accompaniments,  this  theory 
may  be  briefly  stated  thus: — If  two  surfaces  at  difierent 
temperatares  be  opposite  to  each  other  with  a  gas  between 
them,  there  exists  a  force  or  stress  tending  to  separate  them. 
This  is  almost  self-evident  in  the  case  of  a  volatile  liquid  rest^ 
ing  on  a  hot  surface;  for  the  stress  then  has  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  drop  in  addition  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
If  one  of  these  surfaces  be  movable,  we  should  be  able  to 
produce  motion,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  rotation,  by  the 
action  of  this  stress.  This  is  just  what  Mr.  Crookes  has  done. 
In  the  radiometer  the  blackened  surface  of  the  vane  becomes 
slightly  heated,  owing  to  its  absorption  of  the  solar  rays. 
Excess  of  pressure  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  containing 
vessel  is  thus  produced,  resulting  in  the  rotation  of  the  fly. 
The  blackened  surface  of  the  vane  becomes  the  heated  surface, 
the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel  the  cooled.  Now,  if  the 
motion  is  produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  surfaces^ 
and  in  the  radiometer  the  heater  is  movable  while  the  cooler 
is  fixed,  if  we  make  the  cooler  movable  and  fix  the  heater| 
then  we  ought  equally  to  get  rotation.  This  is  the  difference 
between  the  otheoscope  and  the  radiometer:  in  the  first  the 
heater  is  fixed  and  the  cooler  movable;  in  the  second  the  cooler 
is  fixed  and  the  heater  movable.  Mr.  Crookes  has  brought 
forward  abundant  experimental  proof  of  the  existence  of  fliis 
stress;  and  we  have  now  to  consider  how  it  is  brought  about. 
Imagine  two  surfaces  of  unit  area  marked  out  on  the  heater 
and  cooler,  then  the  gas  between  them  will  be  in  active  mole- 
cular motion,  but  stationary  as  far  as  regards  convection-cur- 
rents and  wind.  Suppose  perpendiculars  drawn  to  the  two 
surfaces  from  the  boundaries  of  these  surfaces.  Then  we  shall 
form  a  tube  whose  two  ends  are  at  temperatures  Tj  and  T^^ 
and  whose  sides  (let  us  imagine)  are  perfect  reflectors  of  mo-^ 
cules.  Since  the  gas  is  stationary,  we  must  have  that  across 
any  section  of  sucn  a  tube  equal  numbers  of  molecules  are 
passing  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
average  velocity  of  those  passing  towards  the  cooler  is  greater 
than  flie  average  velocity  of  those  passing  towards  the  heater^ 
because  of  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  two  sur- 
faces, and,  moreover,  bears  a  known  ratio  to  this  difference. 
Thus  in  such  a  gas  a  state  of  stress  would  be  set  up  which 
would  produce  a  mutual  repulsion  between  the  two  surfaces. 
These  are  the  aspects  of  the  subject  which  are  really  important, 
the  further  investigation  of  the  motion  of  the  molecules,  J.  e. 
their  impact,  does  not  concern  us  at  present.     It  is  suflicient 
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for  us  that  a  molecular  motion  of  a  particular  kind  produces 
the  rotation  of  the  fly.  That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  nas  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Crookes  and  others.  Now,  as  the  luminiferous  aether 
is  all-pervading,  and  is  therefore  present  in  the  exhausted 
cases  of  the  ramometers,  we  ask  where  does  its  influence  come 
in  in  the  phenomenon?  Does  not  the  acceptance  of  this 
theory  virtually  ignore  the  existence  of  the  aether  ?  Only  one 
way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  left,  viz.  to  say  that  the  sether  is 
there,  but  that  it  does  not  aflect  the  motion  of  the  molecules 
in  the  least.  Here,  as  in  every  other  case  where  its  influence 
is  likely  to  be  felt,  we  find  it  exerting  no  influence,  and  beha- 
ving like  an  inert  substance.  But  are  we,  when,  as  in  this 
case,  we  call  upon  the  believers  in  the  existence  of  this  sub- 
stance to  tell  us  how  it  will  affect  a  certain  action,  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  bare  statement  that  it  exerts  no  action  ?  We 
are  entitled  to  ask  Why  ?  And  what  are  the  properties  of  the 
substance  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  inert  ?  But  if  the  aether  be 
present,  it  must  make  its  presence  felt  in  some  way  or  other, 
in  fact.  Prof.  Challis  has  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  radiometer  simply  by  the  motion  of  an  SBthereal  cur- 
rent. He  says: — ^'^I  assume  that  the  radiant  light  or  heat 
which  is  incident  on  the  vanes,  being  thereby  converted  into 
heat  of  temperature,  causes  the  atoms  in  a  thin  superficial 
stratum  to  be  displaced  from  their  neutral  positions,  and  in  a 
greater  degree  on  the  blackened  side  than  on  the  other,  on 
account  of  the  greater  accession  of  temperature  on  that  side. 

....  This  is  a  real  change  of  condition  of  khQ  vanes 

Every  such  superficial  disturbance,  however  caused,  gives 
rise  to  a  steady  circulating  aetheiial  current,  in  whicn  the 
pressure  varies  so  as  to  be  always  less  the  greater  the  velo- 
city; and  consequently  atoms  immersed  in  such  a  current 
will  be  dynamically  acted  upon  by  reason  of  the  variation 
of  pressure.  In  this  instance  the  course  of  the  current  is 
from  the  blackened  to  the  opposite  surface,  because,  on  account 
of  the  greater  expansion  of  the  vane  on  the  warmer  side,  the 
channel  for  the  currents  diminishes  and  the  velocity  increases 
towards  the  bright  side,  and  accordingly  the  dynamical  action 
is  the  same  as  if  the  vane  were  pushed  on  the  blackened  side  "*. 
Here,  then,  we  have  very  clearly  expressed  the  action  which 
the  aether  would  exert  if  present.  Taking  now  the  mole- 
cular-pressure theory,  let  us  see  how  this  action  afffects  the 
movements  of  the  molecules.     In  the  sethereal  current  "  the 

*  ''A  Theory  of  the  Cup-shaped  Radiometer  with  both  Sides  Bright." 
By  Prof.  Challis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Phil.  Mag.  April  1877. 
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pressure  varies  so  as  to  be  always  less  the  greater  the  velo- 
city," and  the  velocity  is  greatest  towards  the  bright  side; 
and  hence  the  pressure  is  greatest  towards  the  blackened  side. 
Moreover,  "  atoms  immersed  in  such  a  current  will  be  dyna- 
mically acted  on;"  and  in  consequence  of  this  action  the  vane 
is  pusned  on  the  blackened  side.  But  if  the  molecules  of  the 
blackened  side  of  the  vane  are  pushed,  so  also  are  the  residual 
molecules  of  air  which  are  leaving  that  side  in  their  passage  to 
the  cooler.  Now  the  essential  point  in  the  production  of 
Crookes's  force  is,  that  the  molecules  which  leave  the  heater  do 
so  with  a  greater  velocity  than  those  which  leave  the  cooler, 
and  thus  possess  a  greater  vis  viva.  The  presence  of  the 
SBther  therefore,  by  exerting  this  dynamical  action,  retards  and 
resists  the  motion  of  these  molecules.  We  are  thus  bound  to 
assume  that  the  cause  producing  Crookes's  force  is  a  sufficiently 
powerful  one  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  is  oflfered  by 
the  dynamical  action  of  the  aether. 

It  therefore  appears  that,  if  we  assume  the  existence  of  this 
aether,  the  action  of  the  radiometer  is  caused  by  the  operation 
of  two  directly  opposite  forces — one,  the  greater,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  movement  of  the  molecules  of  the  residual  gas, 
and  the  other  by  the  pressure  produced  by  the  circulation  of 
the  aether.  The  same  cause,  viz.  the  heating  of  the  vane,  pro- 
duces both  forces ;  but  the  effect  of  this  beating  upon  the 
molecules  of  the  residual  gas,  we  must  suppose,  is  much  greater 
than  upon  the  aether.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  mole- 
cular-pressure theory  of  the  action  of  the  radiometer  must  be 
modified  in  the  manner  indicated,  in  order  that  the  disturbing 
effect  of  the  vehicle  of  light  may  be  taken  into  consideration 
Is  it  not  more  probable  tibat  there  is  no  aether  present  ? 

2.  Optical  Properties  of  Chemical  Substances. 

That  the  crystalline  arrangement  of  bodies  produces  a  ^eat 
and  decided  effect  upon  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  fliem 
is  a  fact  perfectly  well  known.  In  fact,  to  it  we  owe  the 
phenomena  of  double  refraction.  The  general  bearing  of  this 
effect  upon  the  question  under  consideration  has  already  been 
considered  in  the  paper  referred  to  above  (Phil.  Mag,  April 
1879).  But  there  are  certain  special  portions  which  will  re- 
quire a  little  further  consideration.  Some  of  these  are  not 
recent  investigations,  but  are  nevertheless  very  important. 

Phenomena  presented  by  Biaxal  Crystals, — It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  optic  axes  varies 
with  the  temperature;  in  fact,  in  some  crystals,  when  heated^ 
not  only  the  inclination  of  the  two  optic  axes  to  each  other, 
but  also  the  plane  in  which  they  lie  is  liable  to  change.    Now 
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here  we  undoubtedly  have  a  well-marked  effect  produced  hj 
heat  on  the  substance,  whatever  it  is,  which  transmits  the  un- 
dulatorj  movement.  Assuming  the  existence  of  the  lumini- 
ferous  SBther,  we  explain  this  as  follows : — The  heat  produces 
a  more  rapid  oscillating  movement  among  the  particles  of  the 
body,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  which  the  particles  exe- 
cute being  at  the  same  time  increased.  The  freedom  of  the 
aether  particles  in  which  the  others  are  immersed  to  oscillate 
is  changed  owin^  to  this;  and  this  change  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  alter  the  mclination  of  the  optic  axes  to  each  other. 
The  only  part  of  this  explanation  which  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend is  the  most  important  part  of  it,  viz.  why  the  oscilla^ 
tion  of  the  molecules  of  the  body  should  alter  the  elaeticiiy  of  the 
containing  medium.  When  we  remember  the  relativelv  large 
space  which  exists  between  the  molecules  of  bodies,  ana  there- 
fore the  lar^e  volume  of  the  contained  aether  compared  with 
the  size  of  uie  vibrating  molecule,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  reason  why  so  small  a  vibrating  mass  should  affect  so  large 
a  containing  one.  Again,  we  must  remember  that  the  effect  of 
the  heat  is  simply  to  increase  a  previously  existing  motion,  and 
not  to  call  into  action  a  new  species  of  motion.  It  is  therefore 
less  likely  that  this  increased  motion  should  affect  the  containing 
medium.  Another  consideration  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
accept  this  explanation  is,  that  one  of  the  best-marked  proper- 
ties of  the  »ther  is  its  extreme  mobilihr,  which  would  there- 
fore allow  of  the  vibration  of  molecules  m  it  without  resistance 
and  also  without  affecting  it.  The  acceptance,  then,  of  this 
explanation  is  attended  with  various  difficulties. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  transmission  of  the  undulatory 
movement  of  light  takes  place  by  the  vibration  of  the  particles 
of  the  body,  the  effect  of  the  alteration  of  temperature  is  very 
natural,  and,  in  fact,  is  just  what  would  be  expected.  The 
increased  oscillation  of  the  particles  by  a  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature causes  an  alteration  of  a  certain  kind  to  occur  in  the 
mode  of  vibration  possible  to  those  particles.  It  is  unnece^ 
sary  for  us  to  inquire  what  the  precise  nature  of  this  altera- 
tion is,  as  it  is  easilv  seen  that  an  alteration  is  possible.  The 
change  may  be  analogous  to  the  change  in  the  clang-tint  of  a 
note  produced  by  the  admixture  of  different  harmonics  with 
the  same  fundamental. 

Secondly,  the  researches  of  Brewster  have  shown  that  some 
crystals  possess  two  axes  for  light  of  one  colour,  but  only  one  for 
light  of  another.  Thus  Glauberite  possesses  two  axes  inclined  to 
each  other  at  an  angle  of  5°  for  red  light,  but  only  one  for  violet. 
These  experiments  mav  therefore  be  taken  to  prove  that  for  red 
light  the  molecules  oi  the  crystal  are  symmetrically  arranged 
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around  two  lines  in  the  crystal,  while  for  violet  light  the  ar- 
rangement is  only  aroand  one  such  line.  (It  does  not  make  any 
difference,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  whether  we  consider  the 
sether  or  the  molecules  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  the 
light.^  Now  we  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  one  of 
two  tilings,  viz.  either  the  different  vibrations  of  the  two  kinds 
of  light  produce  differences  in  the  molecular  arrangement  of 
the  crystal,  or  the  molecular  arrangement  itself  is  different  for 
red  to  what  it  is  for  violet  light.  That  a  change  takes  place 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  when  the  mfferent  kinds 
of  light  fall  on  the  crystal  is  most  unlikely;  and  thus  we  are 
left  with  the  second  alternative.  The  intermolecular  aether, 
then,  must  be  so  constituted  in  these  crystals  as  to  be  capable 
of  vibration  for  long  waves  (red  light)  in  one  way,  and  for 
short  waves  (violet  light)  in  another.  How  is  this  constraint 
brought  about?  We  are  told  by  the  presence  of  the  mole- 
cules of  mundane  substance  whose  molecules  are  scattered 
about  in  this  aether  just  as  the  stars  are  in  space.  It  is  con- 
trary to  our  notions  of  nature  to  imagine  that  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  the  molecules  is  going  to  affect  the  elasticity  of  the 
substance  in  this  complicated  manner.  If,  however,  we  ima- 
gine the  molecules  of  the  crystal  concerned  in  the  propagation 
of  light  through  it,  we  must  make  a  slight  additional  assump- 
tion, viz.  that  different  groups  of  molecules  are  concerned  m 
the  transmission  of  different  kinds  of  light.  Then  we  have 
that  the  groups  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  the  red  waves 
are  differently  arranged  from  those  which  transmit  the  violet. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  crystal  cited  we  have  that  the  groups 
of  molecules  transmitting  the  red  are  symmetrically  arranged 
around  two  axes,  while  those  transmitting  the  violet  are  thus 
arranged  around  one  axis  only. 

Thirdly.  We  take  the  experiments  of  HerSchel  by  which  he 
proved  that  the  axes  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  different 
angles  for  light  of  different  refrangibilities.  Thus  in  Bochelle 
salt  the  axes  for  violet  light  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  56°, 
and  for  red  light  at  76°.  In  explanation  of  this,  Herschel  says : — 
**  The  directions  within  the  crystal  of  the  two  axes  of  double 
refraction,  or  the  *  optic  axes,'  stand  in  no  abstract  geometrical 
relation  to  those  of  the  angles  and  edges  of  its  ^  primitive 
form,'  or  to  its  axes  of  symmetry.  They  are  resultant  lines 
determined  by  the  law  of  elasticity  of  the  luminiferous  aether 
within  its  substance  as  related  to  its  crystalline  form,  and  to  the 
wavelength  of  the  particular  coloured  ray  transmitted  "*.  In 
reference  to  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  here  we 
have  to  make  an  additional  assumption  with  regard  to  the 
*  Herschel,  <  Familiar  Lectures,'  p.  398. 
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action  of  the  molecules  of  material  bodies  upon  the  aether,  an 
addition  which  makes  a  greater  strain  upon  the  imagination. 
It  is  necessary  not  only  to  assume  that  the  proximity  of  the 
aether-particles  to  those  of  the  crystal  causes  a  diflFerence  in 
the  elasticity  of  the  aether,  but  also  that  there  is  no  "  abstract 
geometrical  relation  "  between  the  shape  of  the  crystal  and 
the  axes  of  elasticity  produced  by  it  in  the  aether.  Now, 
as  it  is  certain  that  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the 
crystal  in  the  particular  shape  gave  rise  to  the  axes  of  elasti- 
city in  the  aether,  we  are  shown  a  body  whose  shape  produces 
a  certain  result,  which  result  bears  no  relation  to  the  shape 
that  produced  it.  If  the  imprisonment  of  the  aether  between 
the  molecules  of  a  body  produces  axes  of  elasticity  in  that 
aether,  then  surely  these  axes  must  bear  some  close  geome- 
trical relation  to  the  shape  in  which  the  molecules  are 
arranged. 

3.  Optical  Properties  of  Carbon  Compounds. 

The  researches  of  Gladstone  and  Dale,  of  Landolt,  and,  more 
recently,  of  Bruhl,  have  opened  up  a  field  of  inquiry  which 
cannot  but  be  productive  of  important  results.  The  influences 
exerted  by  organic  compounds  upon  light  which  passes  through 
them  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  (1)  simple  refraction  of  a  ray,  and 
(2)  the  turning  of  the  plane  of  pol|fization.  Let  us  briefly 
examine  these  separately.  d 

1.  Refraction  of  Oraanic  Compounds, — From  a  series  of 

observations  made  by  Dulong  it  has  been  shown  that  not  only 

does  the  density  of  a  body  change  with  the  temperature,  but 

also  that  the  refractive  index  changes.     The  nature  of  this 

n— 1 
change  is  such  that  the  expression  ^  called  the  ^^  specific 

refractive  power,''  where  n  is  the  refractive  index  and  d  the 
densitj^,  is  approximately  constant  for  different  temperatures. 
Now,  if  we  take  the  molecular  weight  of  the  body  and  multiply 
it  by  this  constant  quantity,  we  obtain  a  number  which  is  called 
the  molecular  refracting-power  of  the  body.  Since  the  mole- 
cular weight  depends  on  the  chemical  constitution,  it  follows 
that  the  molecular  refracting-power  depends  on  the  chemical 
constitution  also.  From  numerous  experiments  it  has  been 
found  that : — 

(a)  Isomerides  and  metamerides  have  the  same  molecular 
refracting-power. 

(6)  In  a  series  of  compounds  which  differ  by  H3,  the  mole- 
cular refracting-power  differs  by  2*6. 

(c)  In  homologous  series  the  molecular  refracting-power  in- 
creases 7*6. 
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{d)  The  molecular  refracting-power  of  the  acids  of  the  fatty 
series  is  7*6n  +  6,  where  n  is  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon 
in  the  acid.  But  if  the  increase  in  molecular  refracting- 
power  for  H3  is  equal  to  2*6,  that  for  H  will  equal  1"3.  Thus 
we  get  a  number  which  gives  us  the  atomic  refracting-power  of 
one  atom  of  H  in  these  compounds.  In  the  same  way  the 
atomic  refracting-power  of  carbon  is  found  to  be  5,  and  that 
of  ox)'gen  3.  Knowing  these  numbers,  the  molecular  refract- 
ing-power of  a  body  of  known  composition  can  be  calculated. 
For  example,  take  ethylic  acetate,  C4  Hg  Oj:  by  calculation  we 

have  4x5  +  8xl-3  +  2x3=36-4  for  the  value  of  ^^M. 

By  actual  experiment  d  is  found  to  be  'SO??,  n= 1*3715,  and 
M  =  88;  thus  again  giving  36*4.  These  results  have  been 
obtained  from  the  researches  of  Gladstone  and  Dale  and 
Landolt.  Recently  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  with 
marked  success  by  Briihl  (^Annalen,  vols.  cc.  and  cciii.,  Bericlitey 
vol.  xiii.)  He  has  corrected  the  values  given  above  for  the 
atomic  refracting-powers  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and 
has  determined  others.  (Gladstone  has  also  given  a  very 
complete  list.)  Briihl  has  deduced  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

(1)  The  atomic  refraction  of  monad  elements  is  constant. 

(2)  When  an  organic  body  loses  two  atoms  of  H,  forming 
a  compound  in  which  two  of  the  carbon  atoms  are  linked 
together  by  a  double  aflSnity,  the  specific  gravity  increases  by 
•04,  the  coeflScient  of  refraction  by  '02;  and  the  dispersion  is 
also  greater. 

(3)  Variations  in  atomic  refraction  occur  in  the  case  of 
multivalent  elements. 

Now  here  we  have  a  mass  of  facts  deduced  from  a  large 
number  of  experiments  plainly  showing  the  very  close  re- 
lation that  exists  between  the  atomic  structure  of  pure  che- 
mical compounds  and  the  transmission  of  light  through  them. 
The  relationship  is  in  fact  so  close  that  the  deduction  even 
forces  itself  upon  us,  that  the  molecules  of  bodies  are  themselves 
the  vehicles  of  light-motion.  Assuming  the  existence  of  the 
luminiferous  aether  between  the  molecules  of  bodies,  and  also  as- 
suming that  the  wave-motion  is  transmitted  by  the  aether,  how 
are  these  results  explained  ?  Examined  in  whatever  way  we 
please,  they  will  still  remain  inexplicable.  Let  us  consider  (as 
an  example  of  the  whole)  the  first  of  the  rules,  viz.  isomeric  and 
metameric  bodies  have  the  same  refractive  power.  As  iso- 
meric and  metameric  bodies  have  the  same  percentage  compo- 
sition and  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  each  element,  if  we 
consider  the  molecules  of  bodies  themselves  concerned  in  the 
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transmission  of  light  throngh  them,  then  itis  anatnral  result 
that  the  refractive  powers  of  such  bodies  should  be  the  same. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  the  «ther  which  fills  the 
spaces  between  these  molecales  as  the  medium  which  trans- 
mits the  light-waves,  then  there  is  no  simple  connexion  be- 
tween the  two.  We  have,  if  we  wish  to  establish  any  con- 
nexion whatever,  to  make  two  additional  assumptions,  which 
it  is  easy  to  show  are  not  justified  by  facts.  These  assump- 
tions are,  first,  that  the  spaces  between  the  molecules  of  these 
bodies  are  of  equal  size;  and,  secondly,  that  the  shape  of  the 
spaces  is  the  same  in  all  bodies,  or  else  the  freedom  of  the  aether 
filling  these  spaces  to  vibrate  would  be  diflTerent.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  these  assumptions  are  necessary;  for  if  in  one  body 
the  spaces  filled  by  the  aether  are  larger  than  in  another,  then 
we  should  have  that  the  freedom  of  the  aether  to  vibrate  is 
greater  in  one  case  than  in  another,  and  therefore  that  the 
refractive  powers  are  difierent.  Now  we  know  from  experi- 
ments upon  isomeric  and  metameric  bodies,  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  these  bodies  is  not  constant.  It  varies  considerably 
in  some  cases.  For  example,  the  specific  gravity  of  allylic 
alcohol  is  -8709  at  0°  C,  and  that  of  acetone,  isomeric  with  it, 
is  '792.  But  since  the  molecules  are  made  up  of  the  same 
chemical  elements  united  in  the  same  proportions,  these  mole- 
cules have  the  same  density.  The  difference  in  density  must 
therefore  arise  from  a  difference  in  the  mean  distances  apart 
of  these  molecules;  and  thus  the  spaces  enclosed  by  the  mole- 
cules must  be  of  different  size.  Again,  are  the  spaces  of  the 
same  shape  ?  The  constitutional  formulae  of  chemical  com- 
pounds are  deduced  from  the  way  these  compounds  behave 
when  treated  with  chemical  agents.  Although  no  chemist 
would  be  found  to  say  that  it  wa9  a  matter  of  absolute  truth  that 
the  atoms  were  arranged  in  the  molecule  in  the  manner  shown 
by  its  constitutional  formula,  yet  in  very  many  organic  com- 
pounds the  abundance  of  accumulated  evidence  is  so  vast  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  probability  that  such  is  the  case.  Thus 
we  gain  an  insignt  into  the  shape  of  the  molecules  imbedded 
in  tibe  aether,  and  therefore  also  of  the  shape  of  the  spaces 
between  these  molecules.  The  constitutional  formulae  of  iso- 
meric and  metameric  bodies  are,  as  is  well  known,  very  various. 
In  fact,  isomeric  bodies  are  distinguished  in  chemical  formulas 
by  the  difference  in  their  constitutional  formulae.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  spaces  between  the  molecules  are 
710^  of  the  same  shape;  and  thus  the  assumption  is  incorrect. 
The  investigation  of  the  first  law  of  Gladstone  and  Dale  thus 
reveals  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  assumption  of  the  inter- 
molecular  existence  of  the  aether.    All  the  remaining  laws  are 
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equally  difficult  of  explanation  on  the  lether  theory,  but  are 
natural  consequences  of  the  molecular  theory.  All  show 
either  that  the  addition  of  more  atoms  to  the  molecule  or  the 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  different  ways  causes  a  difference 
in  the  ability  of  those  molecules  to  oscillate^  and  therefore 
causes  a  difference  in  the  refractive  powers. 

2.  Colour  of  Organic  Compounds, — Most  organic  compounds 
are  colourless,  as  is  well  known;  but  those  which  are 
coloured  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  The  connexion 
between  the  chemical  constitution  and  the  colour  of  the 
carbon-compounds  has  not  been  well  worked  out.  It  is, 
however,  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
coloured  bodies  contain  certain  elements  (as,  for  example, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen)  united  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Now  that 
there  should  be  the  remotest  connexion  between  the  colour  of 
a  body  and  the  atoms  of  which  that  body  is  made  up  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that  cannot  be  explained  upon  the  SBther  theory. 
The  presence  of  the  atoms  is  only  important  on  this  theory  in 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  aether  which  occupies  the  spaces  be- 
tween them.  Why  the  presence  of  particular  atoms  should 
affect  this  aether  more  tlian  others  is  not  clear.  But  if  we 
assume  that  the  molecules  take  up  and  transmit  the  vibrations 
of  the  light-waves,  then  it  is  evident  that  these  molecules  must 
be  made  different  by  the  presence  of  different  elements;  and 
this  difference  gives  rise  to  the  colours  of  the  substances. 

3.  Circular  Polarization, — The  relation  between  the  chemi-> 
cal  composition  of  substances  and  their  rotary  power  has  re^ 
cently  been  studied  by  Landolt.  In  his  paper  upon  the  sub- 
ject (Liebig's  Annalen^  clxxxix.  pp.  241-337)  he  (uvides  active 
bodies  into  three  classes: — 

(1)  Those  active  only  when  in  the  crystalline  form. 

(2)  Those  active  only  when  in  solution  or  when  fused. 

(3)  Those  active  wnen  crystalline  as  well  as  when  in 
solution. 

The  bodies  belonging  to  the  first  class  we  have  already  con- 
sidered. Only  two  T)odies  are  known  belonging  to  the  third 
class.  The  second  is  therefore  the  most  important.  Con- 
cerning the  second  class,  Landolt  considers  it  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  activity  of  these  bodies  is  a  property  of  the 
molecules,  and  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in 
those  molecules.  In  support  of  this  latter  statement  he  quotes 
the  experiments  of  Biot  on  camphor  and  turpentine-oil  {M4- 
moires  de  VAcad.  vol.  ii.  p.  114).  In  fact,  Biot  has  applied  to 
the  rotation  produced  by  these  bodies  the  term  "  molecular 
rotation,"  to  distinguish  it  from  crystalline  rotation.  Again, 
Van  fHoff  hafi  found,  from  a  comparison  of  all  known  active 
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and  many  inactive  bodies,  that  all  the  former  possess  one  or 
more  asymmetrical  carbon-atoms — ^an  asymmetrical  carbon- 
atom  being  one  which  is  united  with  unlike  simple  or  com- 
pound radicals.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  mass  of  evidence 
which  unquestionably  shows  that  optical  rotation  depends 
upon  the  molecules  of  which  the  bodies  are  built  up.  But  this 
rotation  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  ray  of  light  through 
the  body.  Therefore  the  passage  of  a  ray  of  light*through  a 
body  depends  upon,  and  is  affected  by,  the  structure  of  the 
molecules  of  that  body.  Hence  the  molecules  of  the  body  are 
the  vehicles  which  transmit  the  light.  Assuming  the  inter- 
molecular  existence  of  the  luminiferous  aether,  these  experi- 
ments upon  optical  rotation  cannot  be  explained  without 
making  assumptions  which  are  unreasonable.  If  this  asther 
does  transmit  the  vibrations  of  light,  then  the  above  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  molecules  and  atoms  are  not  just,  because 
we  now  have  to  deal,  not  with  the  molecules,  but  with  the 
spaces  between  these  molecules.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  study  of  optical  rotation  offers  very  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  molecular  theory  of  vibration,  while  it  throws 
great  difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of  the  aether  theory. 

4.  The  Photophone. 

The  difficulty  in  explaining  the  decrease  in  the  electrical 
resistance  of  selenium  on  exposure  to  light  was  briefly  noticed 
in  my  previous  paper.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  brilliant 
success  which  has  attended  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Graham 
Bell  and  Mr.  Sumner  Tainter  has  given  the  subject  fresh 
interest.  From  being  an  interesting  scientific  curiosity,  these 
researches  have  shown  it  to  be  but  a  result  of  a  general  law. 
It  will  therefore  be  of  advantage  to  notice  briefly  the  chief 
results  which  the  various  investigators  have  obtamed  in  this 
particular  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  fact,  Mr. 
Willoughby  Smith*  proved  that  solar  light  has  a  much  more 
powerful  effect  upon  selenium  than  light  from  any  other  source. 
Lieutenant  Salej,  who  was  the  next  investigator  to  publish 
his  results,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  is  not  due  to 
any  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  selenium  bar,  and  also 
that  the  effect  is  produced  instantaneously.  He  concluded  that 
there  exists  a  power  in  rays  nearly  coincident  with  the  heat- 
rays  of  low  refrangibility  "of  altering  instantaneously  the 

•  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  vol.  vi 
t  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  vol.  xxi.  p.  283. 
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molecular  condition  of  the  substance  selenium."  Lord  Bosse* 
instituted  some  experiments  to  determine  whether  the  effect 
is  to  be  attributed  to  heat  or  to  h'ght.  He  concludes  that  the 
effect  is  due  to  the  action  of  light  and  not  to  that  of  heat,  and 
that  the  variation  of  the  resistance  is  proportional  rather  to 
the  square  root  of  the  intensity  of  illumination  than  to  the  in- 
tensity simply ;  but  no  definite  Jaw  of  this  kind  could  be 
deduced.  Dr. Werner  Siemens  confirmed  Lord  Bosse's  results, 
and,  in  addition,  proved  that  the  electrical  properties  are  modi- 
fied by  the  temperature  at  which  the  selenium  has  been  pro- 
ducedf.  His  experiments  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
effect  of  the  light  upon  the  selenium  is  to  produce  a  change 
in  the  molecular  condition  of  the  substance  near  its  surface,  by 
which  it  is  more  or  less  converted  from  an  electrolytic  con- 
ductor into  a  metallic  conductor,  involving  a  liberation  of  spe- 
cific heat  upon  that  surface  which  is  exposed  to  the  light-rays. 
The  exhaustive  experiments  of  Prof.  W.  G.  Adams  and  Mr. 
E.  E.  Day  led  the  former  to  propound  two  possible  hypo- 
theses by  which  the  action  of  light  on  selenium  may  be  ex- 
plained:— (1)  that  the  light  falling  on  the  selenium  causes  an 
electromotive  force  in  it,  which  opposes  a  battery-current  pass- 
ing through  it,  the  effect  being  similar  to  the  effect  due  to 
polarization  in  an  electrolyte;  and  (2)  that  the  effect  of  light 
is  to  cause  a  change  on  the  surface  analogous  to  the  change 
which  it  produces  on  the  surface  of  a  phosphorescent  body, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  change  the  electric  current 
is  enabled  to  pass  more  readily  over  the  surface  of  the  sele- 
nium $.  These  experimenters  proved,  among  other  things,  that 
the  effect  was  directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination,  and  also  that  an  electric  current 
was  produced  in  a  piece  of  crystalline  selenium  when  suddenly 
exposed  to  light.  One  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they  were 
led  is  significant.  They  consider  that  the  firi^t  current  sent 
through  the  selenium  causes  a  more  or  less  permanent  "  set " 
of  the  molecules,  in  consequence  of  which  the  passage  of  the 
succeeding  currents  is  more  resisted  in  that  direction  than  it 
is  in  the  opposite  one.  They  also  proved  that  this  effect  was 
considerably  modified  if  the  bar  was  exposed  to  light,  thus 
conclusively  showing  that  the  waves  of  light  impinging  on  the 
material  molecules  of  the  selenium  affected  those  molecules  in 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them  to  be  less  affected  by  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  through  them.     The  subject 

•  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xlvu.  No.  311. 

t  MonaUfbericht  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaftm  w.  Berlin,  1875,  p.  80, 
and  January  1876. 
I  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  vol.  udii.  p.  535. 
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was  in  this  condition  when  it  was  taken  np  by  Graham  Bell  and 
Bamner  Tainter.  These  gentlemen  made  a  departare  from 
the  mode  of  experimenting  adopted  by  all  previous  investiga- 
tors in  that  they  employed  the  telephone  instead  of  the  galva- 
nometer as  an  indicator  of  the  existence  of  the  electric  cur- 
rents. This  change  was  of  advantage  from  a  qualitative  point 
of  view,  but  not  from  a  quantitative  one.  We  consequently 
find  that  the  advances  which  these  gentlemen  have  made  are 
of  the  nature  of  advancing  the  bounds  of  the  subject  rather 
than  of  giving  us  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  facts  we 
already  possess.  Their  chief  results,  considered  theoretically^ 
are: — 

1st.  That  the  molecular  vibrations  of  a  mirror  are  able 
to  affect  light- waves  which  fall  upon  it,  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  these  waves  fall  upon  a  second  mirror  they  are  able  to 
reproduce  in  that  second  mirror  the  vibrations  of  the  first 

2nd.  That  several  bodies  are  capable  of  transmuting  lumi- 
nous undulations  into  sonorous  ones. 

We  may  take  this  rapid  sketch  as  giving  the  chief  results 
which  have  been  obtained  up  to  the  present  time.  I  have 
omitted  from  consideration  the  question  whether  the  effects 
are  due  to  heat  or  to  light,  because  this  is  a  point  which  is  not 
of  any  importance  to  us.  The  difference  between  the  waves  of 
radiant  heat  and  those  of  light  is  a  difference  which  is  one  of 
degree  only  and  not  of  kind.  A  particle  of  matter  oscillating 
four  hundred  billion  times  a  second  will  produce  a  wave  oi 
non-luminous  heat;  while  if  the  same  particle  be  caused  to 
oscillate  six  hundred  billion  times  a  second,  it  will  emit  a  wave 
of  light.  It  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the 
self-same  medium  takes  up  and  transmits  the  undulations  of 
both  radiant  heat  and  light ;  in  fact  the  supporters  of  the  »ther 
theory  themselves  make  this  assumption.  Ifow,  looking  at  the 
results  of  all  these  investigators,  from  Willoughby  Smith  to 
Graham  Bell,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  waves  which y  falling  on  the  retina^  produce 
the  sensation  of  light,  also  produce  vibrations  in  the  molecules  of 
other  bodies  upon  which  they  impinge;  and  also  that  the  tnfcro- 
tions  of  molecules  of  bodies  affect  the  Iwninous  undulations 
which  fall  upon  them.  Here  we  have  results  which  are  obvious 
deductions  from  the  theory  of  the  molecular  transmission  of 
light-waves  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  but  which 
are  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  aether  theory.  Why  should 
the  vibrations  of  the  elastic  aether  affect  the  molecules  of 
bodies  in  this  particular  manner  ?  and,  conversely,  why  should 
the  oscillations  of  the  molecules  affect  the  vibrations  of  the 
aether  ?     The  experiments  plainly  show  that  there  is  no  breach 
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in  oontinnity  from  the  comparativelj  gross  oscillations  which 
produce  soand  up  to  those  which  give  rise  to  radiant  heat  and 
light.  Why,  then,  should  our  »ther  theory  produce  a  break  ? 
Xet  this  is  what  the  aether  theory  does,  because  all  suppose 
that  sound  is  transmitted  by  the  yibrations  of  the  molecules 
of  matter  itself.  If,  then,  we  imagine  heat  and  light  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  undulations  of  particles  of  asther,  at  some 
point  which  we  do  not  know  we  must  have  that  the  trans* 
mission  of  the  vibratory  movement  by  matter  ceases,  and  its 
propagation  by  aether  begins.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
there  is  no  experimental  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence 
of  this  point.  The  close  relationship  between  the  waves  pro- 
ducing radiant  heat  and  those  proaucing  sound  is  also  fully 
shown  in  a  communication  recently  mad^  to  the  Royal  Sociely 
by  Prof.  Tyndall  *.  In  this  paper  it  is  shown  that,  like  solids, 
gases  and  vapours  are  capable  of  producing  the  degradation 
of  waves  of  light  and  heat,  and  converting  them  into  sound  !• 
This  view  of  me  phenomenon  is  also  hela  by  Prof.  Tyndall, 
who  speaks  of  the  rays  transmitted  by  iodine  as  being  '^  con- 
verted into  sound." 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  considered  some  of  the  de- 
ductions to  be  drawn  from  recent  researches.  These  deduo* 
tions,  one  and  all,  lend  support  to  the  molecular  theory,  while 
they  give  to  the  aether  theory  a  great  degree  of  improbability, 
this  improbability  in  some  cases  amounting  to  almost  an  abso- 
lute proof  of  its  non-existence.  Into  me  much  discussed 
question  of  action  at  a  distance  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 
Whether  action  at  a  distance  does  or  does  not  take  place,  so 
far  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned,  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion. All  that  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  author  to  show  is, 
that  the  phenomena  of  light  can  be  explained  simply  and  com- 
pletely without  calling  into  existence  a  hypothetical  substance. 

In  conclusion,  the  chief  results  of  this  inquiry  are  briefly 
stated  as  follows: — 

(«)  The  action  of  the  radiometer,  depending,  as  it  does^ 
upon  the  movements  of  the  residual  gas,  is  una&cted  by  the 
presence  of  the  aether. 

(13)  The  action  of  heat  upon  crystalline  bodies,  whereby 
their  optical  properties  are  changed,  is  difficult  of  explanation, 
unless  we  assume  that  the  same  molecules  are  concerned  in 
the  oscillations  which  produce  heat  and  also  those  which  pro- 
pagate light. 

*  ''Action  of  an  Intermittent  Beam  of  Radiant  Heat  upon  Gaseous 
Matter."  Read  before  the  Royal  Society,  Jan.  13,  1881. 

t  May  not  the  term  "  sonoreecence **  m  applied  to  this  phenomenon? 
See  paper  in  the  May  Number  of  this  Journal. 
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(y)  The  refraction-equivalents  of  organic  compoonds  so 
closely  depending  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  those  bodies 
shows  the  very  close  relation  which  exists  between  the  par- 
ticles which  transmit  light  and  the  elements  of  the  body. 

(£)  The  study  of  optical  rotation  affords  an  insight  into  the 
close  relationship  between  matter  and  light. 

(e)  The  action  of  light  in  altering  the  electrical  resistance 
of  bodies  and  also  in  producing  sound  shows  that  there  is  no 
break  in  continuity  between  sound  and  light. 

LXV.  On  the  Beats  ^  Consonances  of  the  Form  h  :  1. 

Bf/  B.  H.  M.  BOSANQUET. 

[Concluded  from  p.  435.] 

Combination^Tones  arising  from  Terms  of  Orders  higher  than 
the  first  J  in  the  Transforming-structure  of  the  Ear, 

57.  TTELMHOLTZ  pointed  out  the  wav  in  which  the 
JlL  hvpothesis  of  asymmetry  in  the  transmitting 
mechanism  of  the  ear  gives  rise  to  uie  combination-tone  of 
the  first  order,  which  Tie  called  the  difference-tone.  This 
asymmetry  was  represented  in  his  investigation  by  a  term 
of  the  second  order  in  the  force  called  into  play  by  a  given 
displacement.  Helmholtz  further  indicated  ihe  tones  to 
w^hich  the  existence  of  terms  of  the  third  order  gives  rise, 
and  pointed  out  that  tones  of  the  fourth  order  Ac.  would  give 
rise  to  other  combination-tones  not  further  specified. 

58.  In  specifying  those  combination-tones  which  arise  from 
the  terms  of  the  third  order,  Helmholtz  pointed  out  that  one 
of  them  was  a  combination-tone  of  the  second  order  "  in  the 
sense  indicated  by  Hallstrom.^'  This  is  also  the  sense  in 
which  the  expression  "  combination-tone  of  the  second  order  " 
is  used  by  Helmholtz  himself  in  the  text  of  his  work  ;  and  it 
means  apparently  a  combination-tone  which  arises  from  a 
combination-tone  or  combination-tones  of  the  first  order  when 
combined  with  any  other  notes  present,  or  yntii  each  other, 
according  to  the  law  of  combination-tones  of  the  first  order. 

59.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  principal  combination- 
tones  which  arise  from  the  terms  of  higher  orders  in  the  trans- 
mitting mechanism  of  the  ear,  are  derived  directly  from  the 
primary  tones,  and  are  not  materially  influenced  by  the  second- 
ary series  of  tones.  This  is  obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  since 
all  the  resultant  tones,  according  to  the  principles  of  their 
origin,  are  of  the  nature  of  small  quantities  compared  with  the 
primary  tones,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  tones 
derived  from  the  terms  of  higher  orders  are  in  fact  produced 
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with  the  greatest  intensity  when  the  tones  derived  from  terms 
of  lower  orders  are  weak  or  evanescent.  This  fact  has  been 
used  by  Konig  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  objections  to  the 
theory  of  combination-tones  as  hitherto  expounded;  and, 
indeed,  the  objectionable  character  of  some  of  fiie  hypothetical 
derivations  by  combination  given  by  Helmholtz*  must  have 
struck  many  readers  independently. 

60.  I  shall  now  examine  Helmholtz's  hypothesis  of  asym- 
metry in  a  little  more  detail ;  and  I  think  it  will  appear  that 
it  leads,  by  tolerably  simple  mathematical  treatment,  to  the 
development  of  the  combination-tones  of  the  higher  orders 
under  the  circumstances  under  which  they  actual^  exist  and* 
independently  of  the  combination-tones  of  the  lower  orders. 


61.  Let  0  represent  the  position  of  rest  of  a  point  free^  to 
move  along  the  line  Ox  between  the  points  A  and  B,  subject 
to  certain  forces  in  that  line.  Suppose  that  these  forces  are  of 
the  nature  of  springs  tending  to  resist  the  departure  from  0, 
ond  that  on  arrival  at  the  pomts  A,  B,  at  distances  a,  &,  from 
0  on  either  side,  the  springs  ultimately  go  up  against  d^ui 
walls,  so  that  further  displacement  is  resisted  with  an  infinite 
force.  If  we  set  off  the  forces  as  ordinates,  they  may  be  repre- 
sented as  in  the  figure ;  and  analytically  they  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  such  an  assumption  as 

kx  1 


y- 


0- !)('*!) 

Expanding  this  function  in  a  series  proceeding  by  powers  of 

*  Tonempfindmtgtn.  4th  ed.  p.  829;  iiteo  p.  327,  where  the  combina- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  formed  with  the  paitials  of  the  primaries  as  welL 
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Xy  we  have  an  example  of  a  law  of  force  expressed  by  sndi  a 
series,  which  for  small  displacements  coinciaes  with  me  pen- 
dnlnm  law,  while  for  displacements  of  but  moderate  extent  the 
'higher  terms  rapidly  become  prominent. 

62.  Assuming  the  existence  of  a  law  of  this  kind  in  the 
transmitting  mechanism  of  the  ear,  we  should  have  for  the 
force  corresponding  to  displacement  u  such  an  expression  as 

Suppose  the  system  acted  upon  by  two  harmonic  forces, 

E  QO^ptj     F  cos  (j^— €), 

and  the  mass  =  unity,  or  included  in  the  coefBcients ;  the  equa- 
tion of  motion  is 

^  +  n^w=  -aw2-/3w3-  yu*. . .  +  E  co^pt  F  COS  {qt-e) 

(following  the  notation  of  Lord  Bayleigh  on  Sound,  i.  p.  65). 
For  the  first  approximation  we  neglect  powers  of  u  above 
the  first ;  then 

u=6  008/><+/cos  (y*— e), 
where 

E  ^_      F 

63.  We  may  here  mention  that,  in  the  present  case,  n  is 
negligible.  This  is  easily  seen,  since,  if  n  had  any  value 
corresponding  to  a  frequencv  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary 
ran^e  of  hearing,  there  would  be  a  series  of  notes  strengthened 
by  me  correspondence.  But  the  only  notes  thus  strengthened 
are  those  which  are  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  ear-oaviW. 
They  are  so  high  in  the  scale  that  the  connexions  of  tne 
internal  ear  would  require  to  be  nearly  as  rigid  as  brass  or 
steel  to  produce  them.  A  further  reason  for  n  not  being  large 
will  be  arrived  at  in  speaking  of  oombination-tones.  And  we 
shall  assume  that  n  is  smaller  than  any  values  otpofq  which 
occur  in  practice. 

64.  The  first  approximations  to  the  subsequent  terms  may 
be  now  all  made  by  substituting  in  them  the  value  of  u  above 
obtained.  The  process  to  be  followed  for  u^  coincides  with 
that  commonly  adopted ;  and  the  result  is  gtveti  in  Lord  Bayr 
leigh's  book,  i.  p.  66. 

In  the  cases  of  u^  and  higher  powers  the  process  is  simpler 
than  that  which  has  been  previously  indicated. 
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65.  Li  viiiaey  howeyeri  of  the  preoeding  conaideration» 
concerning  the  valne  of  n,  we  may  materially  simplify  the 
whole  process  for  onr  present  purpose  by  neglecting  the  term 
r?u  altogether.    The  original  equation  then  assumes  the  form 

(Pu 

^  =  — («w^+/3m'  +  ...)  +  Eco8j»<  +  Fcos(5<— e).  , 

First  approximation^ 

u = D~*(E  cos  pt  +  F  cos  (qt  -  €» 

^C0S;?^+^C08(j^-€)j 

=  —  (tf  C08^<  +/cos  (j<— e))  say. 
Substituting  this  in  the  remaining  terms,  we  get 

~J=Eoo6p<+Fcos(^<-e) 

— a(j?co%^pt  +f*C0B^(gt  -^  e)  +  2efcoBpt  cos  (j<— €)) 

—fi(fco3pt  +/*  cos*  (?e— e)  +  3^fcoe?pt  cos  (y<— e) 

+  3^*  cos  pt  cos*  (g( — €) ) 

— y(e^  cos^  pt  +/*  cos*(  J< — e) + ^^fcos^pi  cos  (g/ — e) 

+  Qe^Pcos^ pt  cos  (j<— e) +4^  cosp<  cos  (j^— €)') 


and  u  is,  to  this  first  approximation  with  respect  to  all  terms, 
the  integral  taken  twice  with  respect  to  t  of  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  a^e  equation. 

66.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficulty  as  to  the  absolute  neglect 
of  the  tenn  fi?u.  The  c^ect  is  to  make  the  vibrating-point 
apparently  rest  in  a  nosition  which  is  not  one  of  eauilibrium. 
Nevertheless  the  application  of  the  facts  to  Helmholtz's  hypo- 
thesis requires  tiiis  proceeding;  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  done  finally  or  at  first.  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  damping  terms,  depending  on  the  second  and  higher 
powers  of  the  velocity,  play  an  important  part  in  the  real  ex* 
planation.  The  source  of  the  t^rms,  however,  is  of  4secondaij 
importance  in  the  present  state  of  the  question.  The  point  is 
to  show  that  those  resultant  sounds  which  depend  on  terms  of 
higher  orders  can  become  gr^at  independently  of  those  which 
depend  on  terms  of  lower  orders. 

67.  Collecting  the  terms  up  to  the  fourth  ordier,  transfbrnn 

2N2 
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iag  them  into  multiple  arcs,  and  writing  pt^O^  qt^e^if^f  the 
equation  beoomes 

-[j(«'+/^+iy(«*+/*+4«V») 

+  f  |«+7(«'+3/*)}  C08  2«+-^  {«+7(3«'+/')}  cos  2^ 
+  |(«»cos3tf+/»co8  3^) 

+  |(<*co8  4tf+/*cos4^) 

+«/{«+37(«*+/')K««s(«  +  ^)  +  cos(d-^)) 
+ }/3«y{co8  (2^  +  ^)  +  cos  (2^-^)^ 
+}/3«/»{cos(5+2*)+  cos(^-2^)f 
+}7«»/»{co8  2  (d+^)  +  cos  2(^-^)} 

+  y^{cos(d0+(f»)+  oos(3^-^)} 

+7^'{cos(tf  +  3i^)  +  cos(^-30)n.  • 

68.  On  performing  the  doable  integration,  we  shall  find  the 
constant  term  in  the  aboye  multipliea  by  ^,  an  inadmissible 
result.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  result  of  the 
complete  process,  when  we  find  that  the  term  in  question  is 

represented  after  integration  by 3 —  ,  where  n'  is  the  small 

coefficient  of  the  tenn  we  have  neglected.  This  indicates  that 
the  position  of  equilibrium  is  indeed  displaced/ btit. through  a 
finite  amount ;  as  this  does  not  affect  our  results,  we. t)mit  the 
term  in  question*  ;  > 

69.  Bemembering  that  O^pt  and  ^=9^— f, ' 

B       .     P 
tbe  remainder  of  the  equation  becomes 
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u=  — «  COS  ^— /cos  ^ 

+  «P^-^l  (2;>+y)*     +    (2^-y)*    / 

.-  -fco8(£+2^  cobX^-2^)) 
+  *P'-^  t  (;,+2y)='  +  {p-2qy  ] 
■  ,    .^rcos2(g-h»)      co8  2(g-»)1 

c'/fC08(3g  +  ^)        C08(3g-^)) 

+''2  I    (3p+y)»     +    (3p-y)»    / 

g/»fcoe(<?+3^)     cos (0-3^) )  . 
+'y  2t   (i>+3j)'    +    (/>-3j)»  /' 

80  that  there  are  six  summation-tones  and  six  difference-tones 
prodaced  by  direct  transformation  of  the  primaries^  when  the 
effect  of  terms  up  to  the  fourth  order  is  considered. 

70.  The  effect  of  the  neglect  of  n^  in  the  denominators  of 
all  these  terms^  is  to  place  the  principal  development  of  any 
term  snch  as  the  difference-tone  p-^q  Vii  the  point  where 
^— grs=0,  whereas  if  the  complete  solntion  were  retained  the 
condition  for  the  principal  deyelopment  would  be 

n»-(;,_y)«=0. 

No  known  phenomenon  enables  ns  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  cases.  Eyery  thing  happens^  so  far  as  we  know, 
precisely  as  if  the  simpler  condition  were  that  which  is  really 
important. 

71.  K  we  proceed  to  terms  of  higher  cinders  in  the  same 
way,  we  shall  always  haye,  in  the  result  of  terms  of  the  n + 1th 
ordfer,  the  two  following  terms  representing  nth  difference- 
tones,  which  abne  are  important  for  our  present  purpose 
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(«„+i  is  the  n  +  lth  coefBcient), 

(n  +  l)«„+i  Jeyco8(ng-j>)      ef^ooB(0^nil>)  \ 

2-— I    {np-qy    "*"   (p-nqyp 

besides  other  terms  analogons  to  those  shown  gboye. 

72.  In  the  noi^hbonrhood  of  any  consonanoe  of  the  form 
h:1,  the  terms  having  the  denominators  {hp-^gy  become 
large ;  this  is  Helmholtz's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  differ* 
ence-tonesy  generalized. 

73.  As  the  argument  from  the  analytical  expressions  fails 
to  give  perfect  satisfaction  nnless  the  nature  of  the  causes 
involved  be  more  directly  demonstrated,  I  shall  try  to  show 
more  simply  how  it  is  that  this  oomes  about. 

In  perioaio  functions  such  as  co8 pt^  co8  {gt^€)y  the  quan- 
tities p,  q  are  such  that,  if  t,  t^  be  tna  periodic  times, 

^=^7^=2^,  or  ;>=  — ,    g=:^ 

If,  then, 

Mt=1, 

Nt'ipI, 

M,  N  are  the  frequencies  of  the  primaries,  and 

;>=s2vM,    y=2vN. 

In  the  case  of  a  mistuned  consonance  of  the  form  A  :  1,  the 
denominator  of  the  h  differenoe-tone  term  in  the  above  expres- 
sion will  be  47r^(AM— N)^  And  AM— N  is  the  frequency  of 
the  beat  which  gives  rise  to  the  transformation  according  to 
all  theories  (putting  ib 3=  1  in  the  more  general  fonnnla  AM — k'S). 

•'•  tet — XT  is  the  time  of  duration  of  the  beat  of  the  result- 
AM— N 

ant  form,  whether  we  call  it  the  Smith's  beat,  or  the  bow  of 

the  pendulum  curves.    As  the  denominator  diminisbeS|  the 

time  or  duration  of  the  beat  increases. 

74.  What  happens,  then,  is  that  a  force  is  developed,  by 
the  influence  of  the  higher  terms  in  questil)n,  which  acts  for 
a  time  corresponding  to  the  duration  of  the  beat.  And  it  is 
imatter  of  Ordinary  mechanical  knowledge  that,  under  these 
,  circumstances,  the  space  traversed  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  time  during  which  the  action  lasts ;  so  that  when 
the  beat  is  lengthened  the  effect  of  the  transformation  is 
strengthened. 

75.  It  is  possible  to  found  an  independent  treatment  of  the 
subject  on  these  considerations,  the  course  pf  which  would  be 
somewhat  as  follows « 

In  mistuned  consonances  of  the  form  A  :  1  there  are  alter- 
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nate  moreasee  and  4iminntions  of  the  maximum  resultant  dis- 
placement, the  duration  of  which  can  be  arrived  at  by  the 
considerations  employed  by  Smith  in  determining  the  dmtttion 
of  beato.    The  duration  oi  one  such  increase  and  diminution 

can  be  shown  by  the  known  formula  to  be  ttt^t^* 

Assume  that  the  transmitting  mechanism  of  the  ear  pos- 
sesses such  powers  of  transformation  that  any  regular  sequence 
of  increases  and  diminutions  of  maximum  resultant  displace- 
ment is  capable  of  giving  rise,  by  transformation,  to  a  subjec- 
tive note  having  the  same  period  as  that  of  one  increase  and 
diminution.  This  assumption  only  differs  from  that  made 
above  in  definiteness  of  form  ;  for  the  algebraic  series  which 
is  above  proved  to  give  rise  to  transformations  of  this  de- 
.scription,  is  itself  an  assumption. 

It  immediately  follows,  by  considerations  differing  littlp 
from  those  made  use  of  in  the  ordinary  investigation  of  the 
motion  of  a  particle  under  the  action  of  a  uniform  force,  that 
the  coefficient  of  the  term  in  question  will  contain  the  squarp 

of  the  periodic  time — ^that  is  to  say, the  coefficient  (l^^^>aI 

and  this  is  the  essential  point  proved  by  the  nK>re  complete 
analvtical  investigation  above  given. 

76.  Though  perhaps  defective  as  a  complete  demonskation 
of  the  rationale  of  the  origin  of  difference-tones,  these  consi- 
derations render  the  general  meaning  of  the  coefficients  of  the 
difference-tone  terms  in  the  above  equations  tolerably  clear. 
And  we  have  thus  sketched  a  method,  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
transformation  arising  out  of  the  Smith's  beats,  as  the  resultant 
forms  pass  through  the  transmitting  mechanism  of  the  ear, 
forms  tne  basis  for  the  farther  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  beats  as  we  find  them. 

The  Resultant  Wave-fomis  of  Mistuned  Consonances, 

forms  as  drawn 
curves  (Plates 
exhibit  all  the  points 
on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  touch. 

78.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  be  acquainted  with  these  curves 
without  seeing  that  the  figures  formed  by  the  vertices  which 
occur  in  the  curves  are  in  some  way  related  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  mistuned  consonances.  And  as  I  had  myself  consider- 
able difficulty  in  coming  to  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  this  relation,  and  do  not  know  of  any  published  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  I  add  this  article  dealing  with  the  rela- 
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tion  in  qaestion  so  far  as  it  is  conDected  with  ilie  subject  of 
the  paper. 

79.  The  curves  are  referred  to  an  axis  of  x^  along  which  the 
wave-lengths  are  measured,  and  an  axis  of  y  parallel  to  which 
the  displacements  are  measured.  X  and  V  are  the  wav^ 
lengths  on  the  paper  of  the  two  primary  curves.  If  it  is 
required  to  consider  a  question  of  frequency;  the  paper  must 
be  supposed  to  be  drawn  past  the  observer  with  velocity  v^ 

when  the  frequencies  will  b©  v  >?  respectively. 

80.  The  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  a  curve  to  the  isaxis 
vnll  be  spoken  of  shortly  as  the  ^'  slope." 

It  is  assumed  that  qK'^p\+h^  where  p^  g  aie  integers, 
g>Pf  and  S  is  small. 

81.  The  equation  of  the  resultant  of  two  primary  curves 
may  then  be  written 

y=Ecos2wJ  +  Fcos?^(a?-«). 
The  slopes  of  the  two  single  curves  are 

—  —  B  sm  2Tr -,     —  -r-y-  F  sm  -^  («~*)« 

The  ratio  of  the  coefficients  is 

_^^|_  nearly. 

When  this  ratio  is  much  greater  than  unity,  the  resultant 
slope  is  nearly  that  of  the  first  term.  When  it  is  much  less 
than  unity,  the  resultant  slope  is  nearly  that  of  the  last  term. 

82.  The  general  expression  for  the  resultant  slope  is  given  by 

The  vertices  of  the  resultant  curve  are  obtained  by  equating 

:i^  to  zero,  whence 

E   .    2'rrx      F  .   27r ,        .     ^ 
^sm-^  +^sm-^(d?— «)s=0. 

83.  Case  I.,  where  F  is  great,  and  the  first  term  negligible 
compared  with  the  second  (r-^  small). 

Here  the  vertices  are  those  of  the  second  component  of  the 
curve.  Consequently,  in  every  cycle  otp  and  q  vibrations  of 
X  and  X'  respectively,  the  g  vertices  of  X'  appear,  ihose  of  X 
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being  smootlied  ont.    The  sole  effect  of  the  term  inyolving  X 
is  in  this  case  to  modify  slightly  the  positions  of  the  vertices. 

84.  I£j  then,  pX  were  exactly  v^X^^  then  after  a  certain  dis- 
tance, which  may  be  called  a  short  cycle,  the  vertices  would 
recor  for  precisely  the  same  values  of  y.  And  the  correspond- 
ing vertices  in  successive  short  cycles  would  lie  on  ^  straight 
lines,  or  on  2q  straight  lines  if  the  lower  vertices  be  included. 

This  short  c^cle  is  obviously  pK=g\'  in  duration. 

85.  Since,  however,  in  our  general  case  ^X+S=jX',  the 
coincidence  after  the  short  cycle  is  not  exact ;  but  the  vertex 
determined  by  equating  the  second  term  of  the  inclination  to 
zero  has,  in  the  nrst  term,  a  different  correction  to  the  value 
of  y  from  that  which  existed  before  the  short  cycle. 

86.  At  the  vertex  before  the  short  cycle  let  a^a^  so  that 
the  second  term  of  the  inclination  vanishes ;  then,  before  the 
short  cycle, 

yo=Bcos?^  +  F; 
after  one  short  cycle,  j:= jX'+ass|?X+8+«, 

yi=Bcos^(«+8)  +  F; 
after  two  short  cycles,  w = 2qXf  +  « = 2(pX + S)  +  «, 

y,=Ecos^(«  +  28)  +  F; 

and  so  on,  till  after  n  short  cycles,  where  7«S=X,  nearly  or 
exactly,  ' 

y.=Eco8?^+F; 

and  the  ordinate  of  the  vertex  in  question  has  gone  through 
a  complete  period  of  a  pendulum-curve  in  the  space 

nqXf^n(p\+S) 

s=nX(«+  -),  since  n8=X 


■{'^  D- 


=X(np  +  l). 

87.  Now  we  have  seen  that  there  are  q  of  these  vertices, 
each  of  which  gives  rise  to  one  of  these  curves.  Consequently 
this  space,  (np  +  l)\=nq\',  presents,  both  above  and  below, 
;  projecting  bows,  and  each  bow  is  of  length 

*?^X  or  n\\ 
9 
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This  is  ike  length  of  Smithes  beat,  or  ef  the  beat  as  given 
by  a  well-known  formula.     This  is  easily  verified  as  follows:— 

88.  Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  sonnd  coiresponding  to  wave- 
lengths \  and  X',  and  M,  N  the  corresponaing  frequencies  j 
then 

and  yX'=jt>X+S  becomes  (n8a=X), 
N     M^nM' 


•.;iN-gM=~«_, 


n      nW 


which  connects  the  expression  above  obtained  with  the  ordi- 
nary formula  for  the  frequency  of  the  beat.  Hence  the  Smith's 
beat  in  this  case  corresponds  in  period  to  the  projecting  bow 

formed  by  the  -th  part  of  the  whole  periodic  curve  of  slow 

disturbance  of  (me  pf  the  vertices. 
E      P 
89.  Case  II.,  where  ^^^n^^  ^^^  ^^  condition  for  a  ver- 
tex reduces  to 

sm  — -  4-  sm  rj  (;«—«)=(). 

A»  A. 

This  condition  gives  the  following  series  of  vahics: — 

X""      V      ^ 

_  — ,r  +  V  +  a 

— ^v  +  vX^  +  a 


(u  +  \')k 

•          •          .          . 

_(a  +  vX')X 

until 
and  if 


V         '  X  +  V"  ' 

^p  +  cj 


P 
Where  this  is  not  a  whole  number,  the  condition  will  be 
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rX'=s*(X+X'), 

-P 
and  itp :  9 19  in  its  lowest  terms, 

*SB|>,  and  v^p+qt 
p+qw  therefore  the  nomber  of  independent  vertices  arising 
from  these  terms. 

90.  Another  series  of  valnes  satisfies  the  eondition ;  these 
are  as  follows  (since  sin  x^  sin  (ir—x)  Ac.):— 

X _\      x—a  _  \'—2tt     ^ 


X     8"    V  '  — 2(X'-X)'"' 

^2"*'    X'  '  ^2(X'-X)*'^' 


until 


2y-l  ,  x-»          _  (2v-l)X'-2« 
2     "^    X'   ♦ 2(X'-X)     -^^ 


(2f)X'=2(X-X'), 
X'-X 

p 

And  if  this  be  not  a  whole  number, 

(2K)X'=2i(X-X'), 


'='(1-0' 


and  if  JO  :  y  is  in  its  lowest  terms, 

issp,     y=^p^q,  or  q-'jy,  Binceq>p; 

q-^p  is  therefore  the  number  of  independent  vertices  arising 
from  these  terms. 

91.  The  relation  of  these  different  sets  of  verticos  may  be 
otherwise  exhibited  by  putting  the  expression  for  the  inclinaT 
tion  into  the  form 

sm  ~  +  sm  ^  («— «) 
=28in^{^(i  +  ^,)-5}cos^{x(i-l)  +  j}=0. 
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The  zero  values  of  the  sine  give  the  j>  +  y  vertices  of  the  first 
set;  and  the  values  which  make  the  cosine  vanish  give  the 
q-^p  vertices  of  the  other  set. 

92.  Each  of  these  vertices  occupies^  as  in  the  former  case, 
its  special  position  in  the  short  cycle  gV=j3\,  and  lies  always 
on  a  straight  line  y  s  constant  when  such  an  exact  relation 
holds. 

93.  Also,  as  before,  when  the  above  relation  is  changed  into 
jV=|?X+S,  it  may  be  shown,  by  examining  the  successive 
arguments  of  the  vertices,  that  they  shift  uieir  position  in 
successive  short  cycles,  sothatthev  lie  on  pendulum-curves  of 
long  period ;  also  that  the  period  of  tiiese  curves  is,  for  the 
/>+y  system,  ^H-j'  times  that  of  the  Smith's  beat,  and  for  the 
p—q  system,  p^q  times  that  of  the  Smith's  beat 

94.  The  curves  of  both  these  systems,  with  the  Smith's  beats 
which  form  p^  of  them,  are  readily  reqogniz^  in  all  those 
of  the  pendulum-curve  illustrations  which  approximately  satisfy 
the  condition 

j3E=yF  or  VB=XF. 

In  the  case  of  the  major  third,  where  there  are  many  ver- 
tices in  each  short  cycle,  and  the  figure  x)f  the  short  cycle  is 
itself  complicated,  these  curves  are  not  easily  recognized.  It 
is  necessaiy  to  mark  a  set  of  corresponding  vertices  in  order 
to  recognize  the  curve  in  this  case.  By  the  time  we  arrive  at 
the  fifth  the  curves  are  quite  plain. 

The  curves  of  the  p  +  q  system  are  large  and  bold,  extending 
completely  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  illustrations ;  each  curve 
comprises  the  bow  of  a  Smith's  beat  both  above  and  below. 
These  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  external  system. 

The  curves  of  the  q—p  system  are  smaller,  and  lie  nearer 
the  axial  line  of  the  illustrations.  These  may  be  spoken  of  as 
the  internal  system.  In  the  particular  case  where  ?—/>=!, 
such  as  ^=2,  2>=1,  the  internal  system  exhibits  complete 
periodic  curves  naving  the  period  of  the  Smith's  beat. 

95.  Case  III.,  where  F  is  so  small  that  ;F  is  small  compared 
with  pE.  This  would  fall  under  the  argument  of  the  first  case, 
with  the  signification  of  the  letters  reversed.  But  as  we 
made  the  convention  q>Py  there  arise  some  special  pointe  of 
difference. 

96.  Where  q  is  much  greater  than  jo,  as  is  the  case  of  high 
harmonics  combined  wim  a  fundamental,  F  has  to  be  verv 
small  indeed  in  order  that  ;F  may  be  small  compared  with  pE. 
In  this  case,  unless  F  is  almost  evanescent,  it  is  not  genenilly 
true  that  the  only  vertices  are  those  of  E  (the  fundamental); 
for  in  these  cases  the  vertex  of  the  fundamental  curve  becomes 
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almost  a  straight  line  in  the  short  space  occupied  by  a  wave 
of  the  higher  curve;  and  under  these  circumstances  the  ver- 
tices of  tne  higher  curve  continue  to  be  visible  wherever  they 
come  upon  the  vertex  of  the  lower,  especially  where  the  two 
vertices  are  turned  opposite  ways. 

The  conditions  of  case  I.  not  being  strictly  fulfilled,  the 
consequences  there  deduced  do  not  strictly  follow*  The  con- 
siderations as  to  the  number  of  different  vertices  which  develop 
curves  are  not  materially  affected.  And  it  remains  true  that 
there  are  always /i  curves  (in  case  L  q  curves)  actually  deve- 
loped ;  but  it  IS  not  true  that  there  are  no  traces  of  any  of  the 
otner  q  curves  of  the  entire  external  set  o(  p+q  of  case  II. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  seen  in  several  of  the  illustrations,  where 
for  the  most  part/i=l,  that,  instead  of  the  outline  being  one 
pendulum-curve  embracing  the  outlinesof  all  the  Smith's  beats, 
the  internal  vertices  of  the  long  curves  present  traces  of  the 
crossing  of  two  pendulum-curves  of  longer  period-— an  effect 
which  is  seen  to  survive  from  the  more  general  cases,  on  com- 

Earing  the  illustrations  to  case  II.  As  the  amplitude  of  the 
igher  note  diminbhes,  this  curve  assumes  a  trochoidal  form, 
the  external  vertices  being  less  sharp  than  the  internal,  where 
there  is  the  survival  from  the  crossing.  Ultimately,  no  doubt, 
the  outline   would  become  theoretically  a  pendulum-curve. 

But,  in  the  case  of  indefinite  diminution  of  the  coefficient  ^, 

Q .  F  P 

where  -  is  great,  ^  is  of  the  order  of  the  product  of  two  small 

quantities ;  consequently  the  effects  on  the  displacements,  or 
the  curves  we  are  examining,  would  themselves  tend  to  become 
evanescent  before  their  peculiarities  ;  consequently  the  curve 
enveloping  the  Smith's  beats  would  never  in  tnis  way  be 
reduced  to  a  pendulum-curve  having  the  period  of  those  beats. 

In  the  application  of  th^e  considerations  we  have,  further, 
to  remember  that  the  resultant  tones  which  present  pendulum- 
curves  having  the  periods  of  Smith's  beats  are  only  heard 
when  both  notes  are  pretty  loud ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances the  indefinite  diminution  of  the  ratio  above  supposed 
is  not  admissible.  The  only  case,  therefore,  in  which  a  locus 
of  vertices  is  a  pendulum-curve  of  the  same  complete  period 
as  the  period  of  Smith's  beat,  is  that  of  an  internal  system 
under  case  II.,  where  5—/?=!.  As  the  existence  of  this 
system  depends  on  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  coefficients 
to  the  law|>E=g'F,  it  cannot  be  referred  to  even  as  an  illus- 
tration of  a  phenomenon  of  general  occurrence. 

97.  We  conclude,  in  conformity  with  the  explanation  at  the 
end  of  the  former  part,  (1)  that  the  forms  exhibited  by  the 
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resultant  of  two  pendQlnm^omres  do  not^  as  a  rnk,  eshibit 
anj  appearances  correiq>onding  to  pendalnmrcnrres  faaying 
the  period  of  the  Smith's  beat,  exoept  in  a  veiy  small  nmnber 
of  cases^  the  conditions  for  which  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  acci- 
dent ;  (2)  that  the  increases  and  diminutions  of  the  maximum 
displacement  which  form  what  we  have  called  the  bows  of  the 
hannonic  curves,  correspond  in  duration  with  the  Smith's 
beat,  but  not  in  the  pmod  of  the  harmonic  curves  of  which 
they  form  part. 

98.  We  infer  from  the  previous  parts  of  this  paper  ^^ 
(3)  that  the  variations  of  maximum  displacement  which  are 
represented  in  these  figures  by  the  bows  of  the  harmonic 
curves,  give  rise  by  transformation  to  pendulum-vibrations 
having  we  same  frequency  as  th^ie  variations — ^these  being 
the  notes  which  KSnig  calls  beat-notes,  and  Helmholtz  differ^ 
ence-tones  of  vuious  orders ;  and  (4)  that  the  actual  beaii 
of  mistuned  consonances  of  the  form  A  :  1,  as  heard  by  the  ear| 
are  given  rise  to  by  the  interference  of  these  beat-notes  or 
difference^tones  with  the  lower  note  of  the  combination. 


99.  The  uppef  numbeni  prefixed  to  the  Plates  of  curves  are 
the  ratios  of  the  wave-lengths ;  the  lower  ones  tiie  ratios  of  the 
amplitudes. 

Typical  curve  of  case  L    •    |( 

9:8 


Typical  curve  of  CB&e  11.  .    fj 

8:1 


Typical  curve  of  case  III.     f^,  (»r  rather  ^  x  |{ 

9:2  10 : 1 


PosTSOBiPT. — ^The  curves  showti  in  the  Plates  are  all  iUustratioiis 
of  the  subject  of  this  paper,  with  the  exception  of  three  sets; 
namely,  the  combinataons  of  vibrations  whose  wave-lengths  aie 
nearly  as  4 : 5,  as  2:3,  and  as  2 : 5.  These  have  been  given  for 
the  sake  of  completeness  in  the  collection  of  curves,  and  that 
readers  may  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ference between  such  curves  as  these,  which  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  mistuned  consonances  of  the  form  h :  A:,  and  our  normal  forms 
which  belong  to  mistuned  consonances  of  the  form  A :  1. 
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LXVI.  Note  on  Stereoscopic  Vision, 
By  Professor  Helmholtz*. 

ri^HE  motives  by  which  we  judge  the  distance  of  the  objects 
JL     before  ns  with  one  eye  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  outlines  of  the  more  distant  objects  are  covered  by 
those  of  the  nearer^  where  they  meet.  It  is  this  circomstance 
which  causes  the  difficulty  we  have  in  recognizing  the  faot 
that  the  image  projected  by  a  convex  lens  or  a  concave  mirror 
is  nearer  to  the  observer  than  the  lens  or  the  mirror. 

2.  The  object  which  throws  a  projected  shadow  upon  any 
surface  is  situated  always  before  that  surface.  These  firsrt 
two  motives  are  very  rarely  overpowered  by  any  other  ones 
«— aS;  for  instanoe.  by  stereoscopic  combination.  This  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  Dove's  pseudoscope,  an  instrument  contain- 
ing two  rectangular  prisms^  and  showing  to  each  eye  a  reflected 
image  inverted  from  right  to  left.  It  produces  an  inverted 
stereoscopic  effect  if  there  are  no  projected  shadows^  and  no 
outline  covered  by  the  outline  of  a  nearer  body. 

d«  If  the  head  is  moved  to  the  right  or  the  left^  upwards  or 
downwards,  the  direction  of  the  eyet  remains  Bteady  if  the 
object  observed  is  infinitely  distant,  but  is  altered  the  more  the 
nearer  the  object  is.  If  the  head  is  brought  nearer  to  the 
object,  the  convergence  of  the  ej^es  increases ;  if  it  is  moved 
backwards,  the  convergence  dimmishes. 

We  may  call  the  peculiarity  of  the  eye  producing  these 
phenomena  the  paraltaafor  motion  of  tlie  head.  At  the  same 
time  the  relative  situation  of  objects  of  different  distance  in 
the  field  of  vision  is  altered.  Distant  objects  apparently  jgo 
with  the  observer,  nearer  objects  in  opposite  directions.  Also 
this  overpowers  stereoscopic  combination.  In  Brewster's 
stereoscope  the  two  images  are  brought  together  with  a  mo- 
derate Convergence  of  the  eyes,  but  are  nearly  in  the  focus 
of  the  lenses,  so  that  these  project  images  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance. The  instrument  is  adapted  to  presbyopic  vision*  But 
if  it  18  fastened  to  a  table  and  the  head  of  the  observer  is  moved, 
the  objects  appear  to  be  far  more  distant  than  the  point  of 
convergence. 

I  conduded  from  this  and  similar  observations  that  the  per- 
ception of  the  absolute  convergence  of  our  eyes  is  very  in- 
distinct, and  that  only  differences  of  convergence,  related  to 
apparently  near  or  distant  objects,  produce  the  stereoscopic 
effect,  lout  lately  I  have  observea  that  certain  apparent  mo- 
tiond  of  binocular  objects  may  be  observed,  whicn  prove  that 

•  eommutricated  by  the  Physiod  Society,  having  been  read  at  the 
Meeting  on  April  0. 
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the  incongruence  between  the  degree  of  conyergence  and  the 
parallax  <?  motion  is  perceived  with  great  accuracy. 

The  easiest  wky  to  see  them  is  the  following : — Look  to  a 

Sapered  wall,  the  pattern  of  which  is  regnlai^  repeated  at 
istances  not  much  greater  than  thedistance  between  joor  eyes 
(between  60  and  70  millim.).  Ton  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  ^rour  ejes  conyerge  either  to  a  nearer  or  to  a  more 
distant  point  than  the  surface  of  the  paper ;  so  that  in  your 
binocular  field  of  yision  two  images  get  corresponding  posi- 
tion,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  same  part  of  the  pi4>er;  but 
to  two  different  copies  of  the  pattern.  You  see,  then,  a  ste- 
reoscopic image  of  the  pattern,  either  more  distant  and  of 
greater  apparent  size,  if  you  diverge  your  eyes,  or  nearer  and 
smaller^  if  you  converge.  But  the  appreciation  of  the  appa- 
rent distance  of  this  pattern  is  not  very  precise.  K  you 
try  to  bring  a  pencil  to  the  apparent  place  or  the  nearer  pat- 
tern, you  will  find  that  the  point  of  convergence  is  far  nearer 
than  me  apparent  place  of  the  pattern. 

When  you  now  move  your  head  the  pattern  moves  also. 
If  you  have  increased  the  convergence  of  the  eves,  the  pattern 
moves  with  the  eyes,  'as  well  to  uie  left  and  the  right  as  up 
and  down  and  forwards  and  backwards.  If  you  diverge,  it 
goes  in  opposite  direction  to  your  head. 


LXVII.    Kote  on  Thermal  EUetrolysis. 
By  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S.j  and  Alfbbd  Trdbb*. 

DURING  the  course  of  our  experiments  on  metaUic  re- 
placements we  noticed  that  some  sheet  silver,  immersed 
in  fused  silver  chloride,  became  quickly  studded  with  crystals 
of  metal.  A  Teplacement  of  a  metal  by  itself  seemed  so 
anomalous,  that  our  first  idea  was  that  the  silver  employed 
contained  certain  impurities;  but  we  found  that  the  action 
took  place  just  as  well  with  the  purest  silver  we  could  ob- 
tain, and  that  it  was  not  restrictea  to  the  substances  above 
mentioned.  Not  only  mi^ht  the  iodide  of  silver  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  chloride  with  the  same  result,  though  not  so 
rapidly  effected,  but  other  metals  might  be  emplo^^.  Thus, 
when  copper  was  immersed  in  fused  cuprous  chloride,  crystals 
of  that  metal  separated  ;  and  similar  exchanges  took  place 
when  zinc  was  placed  in  melted  zinc  chloride,  or  iron  in  ferrous 
chloride  in  a  molten  condition. 

It  was  then  thought  that  a  different  physical  condition 

•  Communicated  by  the  Phyrical  Sodety,  having  been  read  at  the 
Meeting  on  April  9. 
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of  the  rolled  metals  might  give  rise  to  the  action;  but  this 
was  disproved  by  the  following  experiments : — 

Some  crystals  of  silver  prepared  by  electrolysis  were  placed 
in  the  open  end  of  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  slightly  constricted, 
and  then  immersed  in  silver  chloride  heated  in  a  crucible  by 
a  Bunsen  lamp.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  crystals  were 
found  to  have  grown  in  a  nei-like  mass  from  their  original 
position  to  a  point  about  half  an  inch  higher  in  the  tube. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  with  crystals  of  silver  which 
had  themselves  been  deposited  from  the  fused  chloride  by 
means  of  metallic  silver.     A  similar  result  was  obtained. 

We  were  then  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  change  de- 
pended upon  the  unequal  heating  of  diflFerent  parts  of  the  im- 
mersed metal,  or  rather  of  the  salt  in  which  it  was-  immersed. 
It  is  evident  that  upon  the  contact  theory  of  voltaic  action, 
there  will  be  a  difference  of  potential  between  the  metal  and 
the  liquid  chloride  with  which  it  is  in  contact;  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  analogy  to  suppose  that  this  difference  of 
potential  will  vary  according  to  the  temperature.  Now,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
all  parts  of  the  fused  chloride  in  contact  with  the  immersed 
metal  were  always  equally  heated;  and  we  have  therefore  the 
possibility  of  a  current  being  established  with  the  consequent 
electrolysis  of  the  salt. 

In  order  to  test  this  view,  some  silver  chloride  was  fused  in 
a  hard  glass  tube  and  a  rod  of  silver  placed  in  the  liquid. 
On  heating  the  underside  of  the  lower  end  for  10  minutes, 
we  found  a  considerable  crop  of  silver  crystals  in  the  compa- 
ratively cool  part  of  the  fluid. 

In  another  experiment  some  silver  chloride  was  fused  in  a 
crucible,  and  one  side  of  the  vessel  was  more  strongly  heated 
than  the  other.  Two  long  rods  of  silver  were  connected  with 
a  galvanometer  and  placed,  one  in  the  hotter,  the  other  in  the 
colder  part  of  the  chloride.  The  latter  was  found  studded 
with  crystals  at  the  end  of  15  minutes,  whilst  the  former  was 
quite  clean.  On  repeating  this  experiment,  it  was  always 
found  that  the  galvanometer  gave  a  larger  deflection  the 
greater  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  portions 
of  the  fused  mass  penetrated  by  the  silver  wires,  and  that 
the  current  was  reversed  with  a  reversal  of  the  rods.  Copper 
wires  in  cuprous  chloride  gave  similar  results. 

In  an  experiment  with  an  electrometer  we  obtained  a  clear 
indication  of  a  difference  of  potential  between  silver  rods  in 
hotter  and  colder  parts  of  silver  chloride  fused  in  a  small  cru- 
cible, the  deflection  showing  a  difference  of  possibly  ^Ay  of  a 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  No.  71.  Buppl  Vol.  11.  2  0 
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volt.  The  reversal  of  the  rods  again  prodaoed  a  reversal  of 
the  deflection. 

In  corroboration  of  the  theorjr  above  stated^  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  chlorides  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and 
iron,  when  fused,  are  electrolytes.  The  liquid  chloride  of  tin 
is  not  an  electrol3rte ;  and  it  was  found  that  on  immersing  tin 
in  this  liquid  no  deposition  of  orvstals  was  observed  when  it 
was  so  arranged  that  one  part  of  the  liquid  was  kept  at  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  and  another  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
for  two  days  ;  nor  was  there  the  least  action  on  a  galvanometer 
when  arrangements  were  made  for  testing  by  that  instrument 

These  experiments  form  a  good  lecture-table  illustration  of 
the  conversion  of  heat  into  electricity  and  chemical  force. 
They  also  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  theory  of  voltaic 
action,  since,  from  the  nature  of  the  substances  employed,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  chemical  action  in  any  way  initiates 
the  current. 


LXVIII.  Upon  the  Production  of  Sound  by  Radiant  Energy. 
By  ALEXAin>£R  Graham  Bell  *. 
[Plates  X.  &  XI.] 

IN  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  last  August,  I  described  certain 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Sumner  Tainter  and  myself  which 
had  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  "  P/iotophone,'*'  or  ap- 
paratus for  the  production  of  sound  by  light  t ;  and  it  will  oe 
my  object  today  to  describe  the  progress  we  have  made  in  the 
investigation  of  photophonic  phenomena  since  the  date  of  this 
communication. 

In  mv  Boston  paper  the  discovery  was  announced  that  thin 
disks  of  very  many  different  substances  emitted  sounds  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  rapidly-interrupted  beam  of  sunlight 
The  great  variety  of  material  used  in  these  experimeuts  led  me 
to  believe  that  sonorousness  under  such  circumstances  would 
be  found  to  be  a  general  property  of  all  matter. 

At  that  time  we  had  failed  to  obtain  audible  effects  from 
masses  of  the  various  substances  which  became  sonorous  in  the 
condition  of  thin  diaphragms ;  but  this  failure  was  explained 

♦  From  advance  proofs  of  a  Pftper  read  before  the  National  Academy 
of  Arta  and  Sciences,  April  21,  leSl,  communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,Augu8t  27th,  1880;  see,  also,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xx. 
p.  805 ;  Journal  of  the  American  Electrical  Society,  voL  iii.  p.  3 ;  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  Elecmdans,  vol  ix.  p.  404 ; 
Annates  de  Cmmie  et  de  pM/sique,  voL  xxi 
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upon  the  supposition  that  the  molecular  disturbance  produced 
bjr  the  light  was  chiefly  a  surface  action,  and  that  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  experiments  the  vibration  had  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  mass  of  the  substance  in  order  to  afiect  the 
ear.  It  was  therefore  supposed  that,  if  we  could  lead  to  the  ear 
air  that  was  directly  in  contact  with  the  illuminated  surface, 
louder  sounds  might  be  obtained,  and  solid  masses  be  found  to 
be  as  sonorous  as  thin  diaphragms.  The  first  experiments  made 
to  verify  this  hypothesis  pointed  towards  success.  A  beam  of 
sunlight  was  focused  into  one  end  of  an  open  tube,  the  ear 
being  placed  at  the  other  end.  Upon  interrupting  the  beam, 
a  clear,  musical  tone  was  heard,  the  pitch  of  whicn  depended 
upon  the  frequency  of  the  interruption  of  the  light,  and  the 
loudness  upon  the  material  composing  the  tube. 

At  this  stage  our  experiments  were  interrupted,  as  circum- 
stances calleame  to  Europe. 

While  in  Paris  a  new  form  of  the  experiment  occurred  to 
my  mind,  which  would  not  only  enable  us  to  investigate  the 
sounds  produced  by  masses,  but  would  also  permit  us  to  test 
the  more  general  proposition,  that  sonorousness,  under  the  in^ 
Jluence  of  intermittent  light,  is  a  property  common  to  all  matter. 

The  substance  to  be  tested  was  to  be  placed  in  the  interior 
of  a  transparent  vessel,  made  of  some  material  which  (like 

flass)  is  transparent  to  light,  but  practically  opaque  to  sound. 
Fnder  such  circumstances  the  light  could  get  in,  but  the 
sound  produced  bv  the  vibration  of  the  substance  could  not 
get  out  The  audible  effects  could  be  studied  by  placing  the 
ear  in  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel  by  means 
of  a  hearing-tube. 

Some  preliminary  experiments  were  made  in  Paris  to 
test  this  idea ;  and  the  results  were  so  promising  that  they 
were  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1880,  in  a  note  read  for  me  by  M.  Aiitoine  Breguet  *. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Tainter,  suggesting  that  he 
should  carry  on  the  investigation  in  America,  as  circumstances 
prevented  me  from  doing  so  myself  in  Europe.  As  these  ex- 
periments seem  to  have  formed  the  common  starting-point  for 
a  series  of  independent  researches  of  the  most  important 
character,  carried  on  simultaneously,  in  America  by  Mr. 
Tainter,  and  in  Europe  by  M.  Mercadier  f,  Prof.  Tyndall  J, 

•  Comptes  BenduSf  vol.  xcl.  p.  596. 

t  "  Notes  on  Radiophony,"  CompUa  JRendus,  Dec.  6  and  13, 1880,  and 
Feb.  21  and  28,  1881 ;  Phil.  Mag.  Jan.  1881,  p.  78.  See  also  Journal  dt 
Fhysiquef  vol.  x.  p.  53. 

X  ''  Action  of  an  Intermittent  Beam  of  Radiant  Heat  upon  (SaseouB 
Matter,''  Proc.  Rojal  Society,  Jan.  18, 1881,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  307. 
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W.  C.  Bontgen  *,  and  W.  H.  Preeoe  f,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  quote  from  mj  letter  to  Mr.  Tainter  the  passage  describing 
the  experiments  referred  to : — 

**  Metropolitan  HoteL 

Rue  Cambon.  Paris, 

Nov.  2, 1880. 

"  Dbab  Mb.  Tainter, —  ....  I  have  devised  a  method  of 
producing  sounds  bj  the  action  of  an  intermittent  beam  of 
%ht  from  substances  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  shape 
ofthin  diaphragms  or  in  the  tubular  form  ;  indeed,  the  method 
is  specially  a&pted  to  testing  the  generalitj  of  tbe  phe- 
nomenon we  have  discovered,  as  it  can  be  adapted  to  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases. 

^^  Place  the  substance  to  be  experimented  with  in  a  glass 
test-tube,  connnect  a  rubber  tube  with  the  mouth  of  the  test- 
tube,  placing  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  to  the  ear.  Then 
focus  me  intermittent  beam  upon  the  substance  in  the  tube. 
I  have  tried  a  large  number  of  substances  in  this  way  with 
great  success,  although  it  is  extremelv  di£Scult  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  sun  here,  and  when  it  does  shine  the  intensity  of  the 
light  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  to  be  obtained  in 
Washington.  I  got  splendid  effects  from  crystals  of  bichro- 
mate 01  potash,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  from 
tobacco-smoke.  A  whole  cigar  placed  in  the  test-tube  pro- 
duced a  very  loud  sound.  1  could  not  hear  any  thing  from 
plain  water ;  but  when  the  water  was  discolored  with  ink  a 
feeble  sound  was  heard.  I  would  suggest  that  you  might 
repeat  these  experiments  and  extend  the  results,"  &c.  &c. 

upon  my  return  to  Washington  in  theearly  part  of  January  |, 
Mr.  Tainter  communicated  to  me  the  results  of  the  experiments 
he  had  made  in  my  laboratory  during  my  absence  in  Europe. 

He  had  commenced  by  examining  the  sonorous  properties 
of  a  vast  number  of  substances  enclosed  in  test-tubes  in  a 
simple  empirical  search  for  loud  effects.  He  was  thus  led 
gradually  to  the  discovery  that  cotton-wool,  worsted,  silk,  and 
fibrous  materials  generaUy,  produced  much  louder  sounds  than 
hard  rigid  bodies  like  crystals,  or  diaphragms  such  as  we  had 
hitherto  used. 

In  order  to  study  the  effects  under  better  circumstances,  he 
enclosed  his  materials  in  a  conical  cavity  in  a  piece  of  brass 

•  '*  On  the  Tones  which  arise  from  the  intennittent  illumination  of  a 

Sw,"  see  Annalen  der  Phys,  und  Chemie,  Jan.  1881,  No.  1,  p.  165 :  Phil, 
ag.  April  1881,  p.  808. 

t  "  (fe  the  Conversion  of  Radiant  Energy  into  Sonorous  Vibrations,* 
Proc.  Royal  Society.  March  10, 1881,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  606. 
X  On  tne  7th  of  January. 
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closed  bj  a  flat  plate  of  glass.  A  brass  tube  leading  into  the 
cavity  served  for  connexion  with  the  hearing-tube.  When 
this  conical  cavity  was  staflPed  with  worsted  or  other  fibrous 
materials^  the  sounds  produced  were  much  louder  than  when 
a  test-tube  was  employed.  This  form  of  receiver  is  shown  in 
figure  1. 

Mr.  Tainter  next  collected  silks  and  worsteds  of  difi^erent 
colours,  and  speedily  found  that  the  darkest  shades  produced 
the  best  eflfects.  Black  worsted  especially  gave  an  extremely 
loud  sound. 

As  white  cotton-wool  had  proved  itself  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  other  white  fibrous  material  before  tried,  he  was  anxious 
to  obtain  coloured  specimens  for  comparison.  Not  having 
any  at  hand,  however,  he  tried  the  eflFect  of  darkening  some 
cotton-wool  with  lampblack.  Such  a  marked  reinforcement 
of  the  sound  resulted  that  he  was  induced  to  try  lampblack 
alone. 

About  a  teaspoonful  of  lampblack  was  placed  in  a  test- 
tube  and  exposed  to  an  intermittent  beam  of  sunlight.  The 
sound  produced  was  much  louder  than  any  heard  before. 

Upon  smoking  a  piece  of  plate-glass,  and  holding  it  in  the 
intermittent  beam  with  the  lampblack  surface  towards  the 
sun,  the  sound  produced  was  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  with 
attention,  in  any  part  of  the  room.  With  the  lampblack 
surface  turned  from  the  sun,  the  sound  was  much  feebler. 

Mr.  Tainter  repeated  these  experiments  for  me  immediately 
upon  my  return  to  Washington,  so  that  I  might  verify  his 
results. 

Upon  smoking  the  interior  of  the  conical  caviiy  shown  in 
figure  1,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  intermittent  beam,  with 
the  glass  lid  in  position  as  shown,  the  efiect  was  perfectly 
startling.  The  sound  was  so  loud  as  to  be  actually  painful  to 
an  ear  placed  closely  against  the  end  of  the  hearing-tube. 

The  sounds,  however,  were  sensibly  louder  when  we  placed 
some  smoked  wire  gauze  in  the  receiver,  as  illustrated  m  the 
drawing,  figure  1. 

When  the  beam  was  thrown  into  a  resonator,  the  interior 
of  which  had  been  smoked  over  a  lamp,  most  curious  alter- 
nations of  sound  and  silence  were  observed.  The  interrupting 
disk  was  set  rotating  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  was  then 
allowed  to  come  gradually  to  rest.  An  extremely  feeble 
musical  tone  was  at  first  heard,  which  gradually  fell  in  piteh 
as  the  rate  of  interruption  grew  less.  The  loudness  of  the 
sound  produced  varied  in  the  most  interesting  manner.  Minor 
reinforcements  were  constantly  occurring,  which  became  morQ 
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and  more  marked  as  the  tme  pitch  of  the  resonator  was 
neared.  When  at  last  the  frequency  of  interruption  cor- 
responded to  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental  of  the  resonator^ 
the  sound  produced  was  so  loud  that  it  might  have  been 
heard  by  an  audience  of  hundreds  of  people. 

The  effects  produced  by  lampblack  seemed  to  me  be  very 
extraordinary,  especially  as  I  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  ex- 
periments made  in  the  summer  of  1880  with  smoked  dia- 
phragmSy  in  which  no  such  reinforcement  was  noticed. 

Upon  examining  the  records  of  our  past  photophonic  ex- 
perimentsy  we  found  in  vol.  vii.  p.  57,  the  following  note : — 

"Experiment  V. — Mica  diapnragm  covered  with  lamp- 
black on  side  exposed  to  light. 

"  Result :  distinct  sound  about  same  as  without  lamp- 
black.—^. G.  B.,  July  lithy  1880. 

"  Verified  the  above,  but  think  it  somewhat  louder  than 
when  used  without  lampblack. — S.  T,y  July  \%thy  1880." 

Upon  repeating  this  old  experiment  we  arrived  at  the  same 
result  as  that  noted.  Little  if  any  augmentation  of  sound  re- 
sulted from  smoking  the  mica.  in.  this  experiment  the  effect 
was  observed  by  placing  the  mica  diaphragm  against  the  ear, 
and  also  by  listening  through  a  hearing-tube,  one  end  of 
which  was  closed  by  uie  diapnragm.  The  sound  was  found 
to  be  more  audible  through  the  free  air  when  the  ear  was 
placed  as  near  to  the  lampblack  surface  as  it  could  be  brought 
without  shading  it. 

At  the  time  of  my  communication  to  the  American  Asso* 
ciation  I  had  been  unable  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  substances 
which  had  become  sonorous  under  the  direct  influence  of  inter- 
mittent sunlight  were  capable  of  reproducing  the  sounds  of 
articulate  speech  under  the  action  of  an  unduiatory  beam  from 
our  photopnonic  transmitter.  The  diflSculty  in  ascertaining 
this  will  be  understood  by  considering  that  the  sound  emitted 
by  thin  diaphragms  and  tubes  were  so  feeble  that  it  was  im- 
practicable to  produce  audible  effects  from  substances  in  these 
conditions  at  any  considerable  distance  away  from  the  trans- 
mitter ;  but  it  was  equally  impossible  to  judge  of  the  effects 
produced  by  our  articulate  transmitter  at  a  short  distance  away, 
because  the  speaker's  voice  was  directly  audible  through  tibe 
air.  The  extremely  loud  sounds  proauced  from  lampblack 
have  enabled  us  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using  this 
substance  in  an  articulating  photophone  in  place  of  the  elec- 
trical receiver  formerly  employed. 

The  drawing,  fig.  2,  illustrates  the  mode  in  which  the  ex- 
periment was  conducted.  The  diaphragm  of  the  transmitter 
(A)  was  only  5  centimetres  in  diameter;  the  diameter  of  the 
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receiver  (B)  was  also  5  centimetres;  and  the  distance  between 
the  two  was  40  metres,  or  800  times  the  diameter  of  the  trans- 
mitting diaphragm.  We  were  unable  to  experiment  at  greater 
distances  without  a  heliostat,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  light  steadily  directed  on  the  receiver.  Words 
and  sentences  spoken  into  the  transmitter  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice  were  audibly  reproduced  by  the  lampblack  receiver. 

In  fig.  3  is  shown  a  mode  of  interrupting  a  beam  of  sunlight 
for  producing  distant  eflTects  without  the  use  of  lenses.  Two 
similarly-perforated  disks  are  employed,  one  of  which  is  set  in 
rapid  rotation,  while  the  other  remains  stationary.  This  form 
of  interrupter  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  work  with  artificial 
light.  The  receiver  illustrated  in  the  drawing  consists  of  a 
parabolic  reflector,  in  the  focus  of  which  is  placed  a  glass 
vessel  (A)  containing  lampblack  or  other  sensitive  substance, 
and  connected  with  a  nearing-tube.  The  beam  of  light  is  inter- 
rupted by  its  passage  through  the  two  slotted  disks  shown  at 
B;  and  in  operating  the  instrument,  musical  signals  like  the 
dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet  are  produced  from  the 
sensitive  receiver  (A)  by  slight  motions  of  the  mirror  (C) 
about  its  axis  (D). 

In  place  of  the  parabolic  reflector  shown  in  the  figure,  a 
conical  reflector  like  that  recommended  by  Prof.  SUvanus 
Thompson  *  can  be  used,  in  which  case  a  cylindrical  glass 
vessel  would  be  preferable  to  the  flask  (A)  shown  in  the 
figure. 

In  regard  to  the  sensitive  materials  that  can  be  employed, 
our  experiments  indicate  that  in  the  case  of  solids  the  phvsical 
condition  and  the  colour  are  two  conditions  that  markedly 
influence  the  intensity  of  the  sonorous  eflFects.  The  loudest 
sounds  are  produced  from  substances  in  a  loosSy  porous y  spongy 
condition  J  and  from  those  that  have  the  darkest  or  most  absorbent 
colours. 

The  materials  from  which  the  best  efiects  have  been  pro- 
duced are  cotton-wool,  worsted,  fibrous  materials  generally, 
cork,  sponge,  platinum  and  other  metals  in  a  spongy  condition, 
and  lampblack. 

The  loud  sounds  produced  from  such  substances  may  perhaps 
be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  Let  us  consider,  for 
example,  the  case  of  lampblack — a  substance  which  becomes 
heated  by  exposure  to  rays  of  all  refrangibilities.  I  look  upon 
a  mass  of  this  substance  as  a  sort  of  sponge,  with  its  pores 
filled  with  air  instead  of  water.  When  a  oeam  of  sunlight 
falls  upon  this  mass,  the  particles  of  lampblack  are  heated, 

♦  Phil.  Mag.  April  1881,  vol.  xi.  p.  286. 
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and  consequently  expand,  causing  a  contraction  of  the  air- 
spaces or  pores  among  them. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  pulse  of  air  should  be  expelled, 
just  as  we  would  squeeze  out  water  from  a  sponge. 

The  force  with  which  the  air  is  expelled  must  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  itself,  due  to  contact 
with  the  heated  particles  of  lampblack.  When  the  light  is 
cut  off,  the  converse  process  takes  place.  The  lampblack 
particles  cool  and  contract,  thus  enlarging  the  air-spaces 
among  them,  and  the  enclosed  air  also  becomes  cool.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  partial  vacuum  should  be  formed  among 
the  particles,  and  the  outside  air  would  then  be  absorbed,  as 
water  is  by  a  sponge  when  the  pressure  of  the  hand  is  removed. 

I  imagine  that  in  some  such  manner  as  this  a  wave  of  con- 
densation is  started  in  the  atmosphere  each  time  a  beam  of  sun- 
light falls  upon  the  lampblack,  and  a  wave  of  rarefaction  is  ori- 
ginated when  the  light  is  cut  off.  We  can  thus  understand  how 
it  is  tJiat  a  substance  like  lampblack  produces  intense  sonorous 
vibrations  in  the  surrounding  air^  while  at  the  same  time  it  com^ 
municates  a  very  feeble  vibration  to  the  diaphragm  or  solid  bed 
upon  which  it  rests. 

This  curious  fact  was  independently  observed  in  England 
by  Mr.  Preece;  and  it  led  him  to  question  whether,  in  our  ex- 
periments with  thin  diophragms,  the  sound  heard  was  duo  to 
the  vibration  of  the  disk,  or  (as  Prof.  Hughes  had  suggested) 
to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  air  in  contact  with 
the  disk  confined  in  the  cavity  behind  the  diaphragm.  In  his 
paper  read  before  the  Royad  Society  on  the  10th  of  March, 
Mr.  Preece  describes  experiments  from  which  he  claims  to 
have  proved  that  the  effects  are  wholly  due  to  the  vibrations 
of  the  confined  air,  and  that  the  disks  do  not  vibrate  at  all, 

I  shall  briefly  state  my  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  him  in 
this  conclusion. 

1,  When  an  intermittent  beam  of  sunlight  is  focused  upon 
a  sheet  of  hard  rubber  or  other  material,  a  musical  tone  can 
be  heard,  not  only  by  placing  the  ear  immediately  behind  the 
part  receiving  the  beam,  but  by  placing  it  against  any  portion 
of  the  sheet,  even  though  this  may  be  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
place  acted  upon  by  the  light. 

2.  When  the  beam  is  thrown  upon  the  diaphragm  of  a 
"  Blake  transmitter,"  a  loud  musical  tone  is  produced  by  a 
telephone  connected  in  the  same  galvanic  circuit  with  the 
carbon  button  (A),  fig.  4.  Good  effects  are  also  produced 
when  the  carbon  button  (A)  forms,  with  the  battery  (B),  a 
portion  of  the  primary  circuit  of  an  induction-coil,  the  tele- 
phone (C)  being  placed  in  the  secondary  circuit. 
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In  these  cases  the  wooden  box  and  mouth-piece  of  the 
transmitter  should  be  removed,  so  that  no  air-cavities  may  be 
left  on  either  side  of  the  diaphragm. 

It  18  evidenty  therefore,  that  in  the  case  of  thin  disks  a  real 
vibration  of  the  diaphragm  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  inter-- 
mittent  beamy  independently  of  any  expansion  ancl  contraction 
of  the  air  confined  in  the  cavity  behind  the  diaphragm. 

Lord  Eayleigh  has  shown  mathematically  that  a  to-and-fro 
vibration,  of  sufficient  amplitude  to  produce  an  audible  sound, 
would  result  from  a  periodical  communication  and  abstraction 
of  heat ;  and  he  says  : — "  We  may  conclude,  I  think,  that 
there  is  at  presemt  no  reason  for  discarding  the  obvious  ex- 
planation that  the  sounds  in  question  are  due  to  the  bending 
of  the  plates  under  unequal  heating "  ('  Nature,'  xxiii. 
p.  274).  Mr.  Preece,  however,  seeks  to  prove  that  the 
sonorous  effects  cannot  be  explained  upon  this  supposition  ; 
but  his  experimental  proof  is  inadequate  to  support  his  con- 
clusion. Mr.  Preece  expected  that  if  Lord  Kayleigh's  ex- 
planation was  correct,  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  a  thin 
strip  under  the  influence  of  an  intermittent  beam  could  be 
caused  to  open  and  close  a  galvanic  circuit  so  as  to  produce  a 
musical  tone  from  a  telephone  in  the  circuit.  But  this  was 
an  inadequate  way  to  test  the  point  at  issue ;  for  Lord 
Eayleigh  has  shown  (Proc.  of  Roy.  Soc.  1877)  that  an 
audible  sound  can  be  produced  by  a  vibration  whose  ampli- 
tude is  less  than  a  teTi^-millionth  of  a  centimetre;  and  cer- 
tainly such  a  vibration  as  that  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
operate  a  "  make-and-break  contact "  like  that  used  by  Mr. 
Preece.  The  negative  results  obtained  by  him  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  considered  conclusive. 

The  following  experiments  (devised  by  Mr.  Tainter)  have 
given  results  decidedly  more  favourable  to  the  theory  of  Lord 
Eayleigh  than  to  that  of  Mr.  Preece : — 

1.  A  strip  (A)  similar  to  that  used  in  Mr.  Preece's  experi- 
ment was  attached  firmly  to  the  centre  of  an  iron  diaphragm 
(B),  as  shown  in  figure  5,  and  was  then  pulled  taut  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  diaphragm.  When  the  intermit- 
tent beam  was  focused  upon  the  strip  (A),  a  clear  musical 
tone  could  be  heard  by  applying  the  ear  to  the  hearing-tube 

This  seemed  to  indicate  a  rapid  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  substance  under  trial. 

But  a  vibration  of  the  diaphragm  (B)  would  also  have  re- 
sulted if  the  thin  strip  (A)  had  acquired  a  to-and-fro  motion, 
due  either  to  the  direct  impact  of  the  beam  or  to  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  air  in  contact  with  the  strip. 
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2.  To  test  whether  this  had  been  the  case,  an  additional  strip 
(D)  was  attached  by  its  central  point  only  to  the  strip  nnder 
iriBlf  and  was  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  beam^  as 
shown  in  fig.  6. 

It  was  presumed  that,  if  the  vibration  of  the  diaphragm  (B) 
had  been  due  to  a  pvshinq  force  acting  on  the  strip  (A), 
the  addition  of  the  strip  (D)  would  not  interfere  with  the 
effect;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  due  to  the 
longitudinal  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  strip  (A),  the 
sound  would  cease,  or  at  least  be  reduced.  The  beam  of  light 
falling  upon  strip  (D)  was  now  interrupted  as  before  by  the 
rapid  rotation  of  a  perforated  disk,  which  was  allowed  to  come 
gradually  to  rest. 

No  sound  was  heard  excepting  at  a  certain  speed  of  rotation, 
when  a  feeble  musical  tone  became  audible. 

This  result  is  confirmatory  of  the  first. 

The  audibility  of  the  effect  at  a  particular  rate  of  interrup* 
tion  suggests  the  explanation  that  the  strip  D  had  a  normal 
rate  of  vibration  of  its  own.  When  the  frequency  of  the  in- 
terruption of  the  light  corresponded  to  this,  the  strip  was 
probably  thrown  into  vibration  after  the  manner  of  a  tuning- 
fork,  in  which  case  a  to-and-fro  vibration  would  be  propagated 
down  its  stem  or  central  support  to  the  strip  (A). 

This  indirectlv  proves  the  value  of  the  experiment. 

The  list  of  solid  substances  that  have  been  submitted  to  ex- 

feriment  in  my  laboratory  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here;  and 
shall  merely  say  that  we  have  not  yet  found  one  solid  body 
that  has  failed  to  become  sonorous  under  proper  conditions  of 
experiment*. 

Experiments  with  Liquids. 

The  sounds  produced  by  liquids  are  much  more  difficult  to 
observe  than  those  produced  by  solids.  The  high  absorptive 
power  possessed  by  most  liquids  would  lead  one  to  expect  in- 
tense vibrations  from  the  action  of  intermittent  light;  but  the 
number  of  sonorous  liquids  that  have  so  far  been  found  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  the  sounds  produced  are  so  feeble  as  to 
be  heard  only  by  the  greatest  attention  and  under  the  best 
circumstances  of  experiment.  In  the  experiments  made  in 
my  laboratory,  a  very  long  test-tube  was  filled  with  the 
liquid  under   examination,  and   a  flexible-rubber  tube  was 

*  Carbon  and  thin  microscope  glass  are  mentioned  in  my  Boston 
paper  as  non-responsive,  and  powdered  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  com- 
munication to  the  French  Academy  ( Comptes  Hendus,  voL  xcL 
p.  595).  All  these  substances  have  since  yielded  sounds  under  more 
careful  conditions  of  experiment. 
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slipped  over  the  mouth  far  enough  down  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  light  reaching  the  vapour  above  the  surface. 
Precautions  were  also  taken  to  prevent  reflection  from  the 
bottom  of  the  test-tube.  An  intermittent  beam  of  sunlight 
was  then  focused  upon  the  liquid  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
test-tube  by  means  of  a  lens  of  large  diameter. 

Results. 

Clear  water No  sound  audible. 

Water  discoloured  by  ink  ...  Feeble  sound. 

Mercury No  sound  heard. 

Sulphuric  ether* Feeble  but  distinct  sound. 

Ammonia    • yy         ^y        ^j 

Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper       ^j         yy        ,^ 

Writing-ink „         „         „ 

Indigo  m  sulphuric  acid    ...        „         „         „ 
Chloride  of  copper  •  „         „         „ 

The  liquids  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  gave  the  best 
sounds. 

Acoustic  vibrations  are  always  much  enfeebled  in  passing 
from  liquids  to  gases;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  form  of  experi- 
ment may  be  devised  which  will  yield  better  results,  by  com- 
municating the  vibrations  of  the  liquid  to  the  ear  through  the 
medium  of  a  solid  rod. 

Experiments  with  Gaseous  Matter. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1880,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  to  Prof.  Tyndall,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Koyal  Insti- 
tution, the  experiments  described  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Tainter, 
from  which  I  have  quoted  above;  and  Prof.  Tyndall  at  once 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sounds  were  due  to  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  body  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  beam.  Finding  that  no  experiments  had  been  made 
at  that  time  to  test  the  sonorous  properties  of  difiPerent  gases, 
he  suggested  filling  one  test-tube  witn  the  vapour  of  sulphuric 
ether  (a  cood  absorbent  of  heat),  and  another  with  the  vapour 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  (a  poor  absorbent);  and  he  predicted 
that,  if  any  sound  was  heara,  it  would  be  louder  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter. 

The  experiment  was  ioMnediatelymade;  and  the  result  veri- 
fied the  prediction. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  Bontgen  f  and 
Tyndall  t  we  have  repeated  these  experiments,  and  have  ex- 

t  Ann.  der  Phya,  und  Chem,  1881,  No.  1,  p.  165. 
X  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  voL  xxxi.  p.  307. 
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tended  the  inquiry  to  a  number  of  other  gaseous  bodies,  ob- 
taining in  every  case  similar  results  to  those  noted  in  the 
memoirs  referred  to. 

The  vapours  of  the  following  substances  were  found  to  be 
highly  sonorous  in  the  intermittent  beam  —  water  vapour, 
coal-gas,  sulphuric  ether,  alcohol,  ammonia,  amylene,  ethyl 
bromide,  diethylamine,  mercury,  iodine,  and  peroxide  of 
nitrogen.  The  loudest  sounds  were  obtained  from  iodine  and 
peroxide  of  nitrogen. 

I  have  now  shown  that  sounds  are  produced  by  the  direct 
action  of  intermittent  sunlight  from  substances  in  every  physi- 
cal condition  (solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous);  and  the  probability 
is  therefore  very  greatly  increased  that,  sonorousness  under 
such  circumstances  will  be  found  to  be  a  universal  property 
of  matter. 

Upon  Substitutes  for  Selenium  in  Electrical  Receivers. 

At  the  time  of  my  communication  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation, the  loudest  effects  obtained  were  produced  by  the  use 
of  selenium,  arranged  in  a  cell  of  suitable  construction,  and 
placed  in  a  galvanic  circuit  with  a  telephone.  Upon  allowing 
an  intermittent  beam  of  sunlight  to  fall  upon  the  selenium,  a 
musical  tone  of  great  intensity  was  produced  from  the  tele- 
phone connected  with  it. 

But  the  selenium  was  very  inconstant  in  its  action.  It 
was  rarely,  if  ever,  found  to  be  the  case  that  two  pieces  of 
selenium  (even  of  the  same  stick)  yielded  the  same  results 
under  identical  circumstances  of  annealing  Ac.  While  in 
Europe  last  autumn.  Dr.  Chichester  Bell,  of  University  Col- 
lege, London,  suggested  to  me  that  this  inconstancy  of  result 
might  be  due  to  chemical  impurities  in  the  selenium  used. 
Dr.  Bell  has  since  visited  my  laboratory  in  Washington,  and 
has  made  a  chemical  examination  of  the  various  samples  of 
selenium  I  had  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 
As  I  understand  it  to  be  his  intention  to  publish  the  results 
of  this  analysis  very  soon,  I  shall  make  no  further  mention  of 
his  investigation  than  to  state  that  he  has  found  sulphur,  iron, 
lead,  and  arsenic  in  the  so-called  ^^  selenium,"  with  traces  of 
«  organic  matter,  that  a  quantitative  examination  has  revealed 
the  fact  that  sulphur  constitutes  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  mass,  and  that  when  these  impurities  are  eliminated, 
the  selenium  appears  to  be  more  constant  in  its  action  and 
more  sensitive  to  light. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Adams  *  has  shown  that  tellurium,  like  sele- 

♦  Proc.  Roy.  See  vol.  xxiv.  p.  163. 
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nium,  has  its  electrical  resistance  affected  by  light;  and  we 
have  attempted  to  utilize  this  substance  in  place  of  selenium. 
The  arrangement  of  cell  shown  in  fig.  7  was  constructed  for 
this  purpose  in  the  early  part  of  1880  ;  but  we  failed  at  that 
time  to  obtain  any  indications  of  sensitiveness  with  a  reflecting 
galvanometer.  We  have  since  found,  however,  that  when 
this  tellurium  spiral  is  connected  in  circuit  with  a  galvanic 
battery  and  telephone,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  inter- 
mittent beam  of  sunlight,  a  distinct  musical  tone  is  produced 
bv  the  telephone.  The  audible  effect  is  much  increased  by 
placing  the  tellurium-cell  with  the  battery  in  the  primary 
circuit  of  an  induction-coil,  and  placing  the  telephone  in  the 
secondary  circuit. 

The  enormously  high  resistance  of  selenium  and  the  ex- 
tremely low  resistance  of  tellurium  suggested  the  thought 
that  an  alloy  of  these  two  substances  might  possess  inter- 
mediate electrical  properties.  We  have  accordingly  mixed 
together  selenium  and  tellurium  in  different  proportions;  and 
while  we  do  not  feel  warranted  at  the  present  time  in  making 
definite  statements  concerning  the  results,  I  may  say  that  such 
alloys  have  proved  to  be  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Tainter,  before  my  return  to  Washington 
last  January,  that  the  very  great  molecular  disturbance  pro- 
duced in  lampblack  by  the  action  of  intermittent  sunlight 
should  produce  a  corresponding  disturbance  in  an  electric 
current  passed  through  it,  in  which  case  lampblack  could  be 
employed  in  place  of  selenium  in  an  electrical  receiver.  This 
has  turned  out  to  be  the  case ;  and  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery is  very  great,  especially  when  we  consider  the  expense 
of  such  rare  substances  as  selenium  and  tellurium. 

The  form  of  lampblack-cell  we  have  found  most  effective 
is  shown  in  fig.  8.  Silver  is  deposited  upon  a  plate  of 
glass;  and  a  zigzag  line  is  then  scratched  through  the  film,  as 
shown,  dividing  the  silver  surface  into  two  portions  insulated 
from  one  another,  having  the  form  of  two  combs  with  inter- 
locking teeth. 

Each  comb  is  attached  to  a  screw-cup,  so  that  the  cell  can 
be  placed  in  an  electrical  circuit  when  required.  The  surface 
is  tnen  smoked  until  a  good  film  of  lampblack  is  obtained, 
filling  the  interstices  between  the  teeth  of  the  silver  combs. 
When  the  lampblack-cell  is  connected  with  a  telephone  and 
galvanic  battery,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  an  inter- 
mittent beam  of  sunlight,  a  loud  musical  tone  is  produced  by 
the  telephone.  This  result  seems  to  be  due  rather  to  the 
physical  condition  than  to  the  nature  of  the  conducting 
material  employed,  as  metals  in  a  spongy  condition  produce 
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similar  effects.  For  instance^  when  an  electrical  corrent  is 
passed  tbrough  spon^  platinum  while  it  is  exposed  to  inter- 
mittent sunlight,  a  distinct  musical  sound  is  produced  by  a 
telephone  in  the  same  circuit.  In  all  such  cases  the  effect  is 
increased  by  the  use  of  an  induction-coil ;  and  the  sensitive 
cells  can  be  employed  for  the  reproduction  of  articulate  speech 
as  well  as  for  tne  production  of  musical  sounds. 

We  have  also  found  that  loud  sounds  are  produced  from 
lampblack  by  passing  through  it  an  intermittent  electrical 
current,  and  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  telephonic  receiver  for 
the  reproduction  of  articular  speech  by  electrical  means. 

A  convenient  mode  of  arranging  a  lampblack  cell  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  is  shown  in  fig.  9.  When  an  intermittent 
current  is  passed  through  the  lampblack  (A),  or  when  an  in- 
termittent beam  of  sunlight  falls  upon  it  through  the  glass 
plate  B,  a  loud  musical  tone  can  be  heard  by  applying  the  ear 
to  the  hearing-tube  C.  When  the  light  and  the  electrical  cur- 
rent act  simultaneously,  two  musical  tones  are  perceived,  which 
produce  beats  when  nearly  of  the  same  pitch.  By  proper  ar- 
rangements a  complete  interference  of  sound  can  undoubtedly 
be  produced. 

Upon  the  Measurement  of  the  Sonorous  Effects  produced  by 
Different  Substances. 

We  have  observed  that  different  substances  produce  sounds 
of  very  different  intensities  under  similar  circumstances  of  ex- 
periment ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  very  valuable  infor- 
mation might  be  obtained  if  we  could  measure  the  audible 
effects  produced.  For  this  purpose  we  have  constructed 
several  different  forms  of  apparatus  for  studying  the  effects  ; 
but  as  our  researches  are  not  yet  complete,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  simple  description  of  some  of  the  forms  of  appa- 
ratus we  have  devised. 

When  a  beam  of  light  is  brought  to  a  focus  by  means  of  a 
lens,  the  beam  diverging  from  the  focal  point  becomes  weaker 
as  the  distance  increases,  in  a  calculable  degree.  Hence,  if 
we  can  determine  the  distances  from  the  focsU  point  at  which 
two  different  substances  emit  sounds  of  equal  intensity,  we 
can  calculate  their  relative  sonorous  powers. 

Preliminary  experiments  were  maae  bv  Mr.  Tainter  during 
my  absence  in  Europe,  to  ascertain  the  distance  from  the  fociu 
point  of  a  lens  at  which  the  sound  produced  by  a  substance 
Decame  inaudible.  A  few  of  the  results  obtained  will  show 
the  enormous  differences  existing  between  different  substances 
in  this  respect. 
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Distance  from  Focal  Point  of  Lens  at  which  Sounds  become 
Inaudible  with  Different  Substances. 

millim. 

Zinc  diaphragm  (polished)   1*51 

Hard-rubber  diaphragm    1*90 

Tin-foU  „ 2-00 

Telephone  ^j  (japanned  iron) 2*15 

Zinc  yy  (unpolished) 2*15 

White  silk  (in  receiver  shown  in  fig.  1)   3*10 

White  worsted  „  „  „  4*01 

Yellow  worsted  „  „  „  4*06 

Yellow  silk  „  „  „  4*13 

White  cotton-wool  „  „  „  4*38 

Green  silk  ,,  ,,  ,,  4*52 

Blue  worsted  „  „  „  4*69 

Purple  silk  „  „  „  4*82 

Brown  silk  „  „  „  5*02 

Black  silk  „  „  „  5*21 

Bed  silk  „  „  „  5*24 

Black  worsted  „  „  „  6*50 

Lampblack.     In  receiver  the  limit  of  audibility  could 

not  be  determined  on  account  of  want  of  space. 

Sound  perfectly  audible  at  a  distance  of 10*00 

Mr.  Tainter  was  convinced  from  these  experiments  that  this 
field  of  research  promised  valuable  results ;  and  he  at  once  de- 
vised an  apparakis  for  studying  the  efiects,  which  he  described 
to  me  upon  my  return  from  Europe.  The  apparatus  has  since 
been  constructed ;  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  it  to 
you  today. 

(1)  A  beam  of  light  is  received  by  two  similar  lenses  (A,  B, 
fig.  10*),  which  bring  the  light  to  a  focus  on  either  side  of 
the  interrupting-disk  (C).  The  two  substances  whose  sonorous 
powers  are  to  be  compared  are  placed  in  the  receiving  vessels 
(D,  E)  (so  arranged  as  to  expose  equal  surfaces  to  the  action 
of  the  beam)  which  communicate  by  flexible  tubes  (F,  G),  of 
equal  length,  with  the  common  hearing-tube  (H).  The  re- 
ceivers (D,  E)  are  placed  upon  slides,  which  can  be  moved 
alon^  the  graduated  supports  (I,  K).  The  beams  of  light  pass- 
ing uirougn  the  interrupting-disk  (C)  are  alternately  cut  off  by 
the  swinging  of  a  pendulum  (L).  Thus  a  musical  sound  is 
produced  alternately  from  the  substance  in  D  and  from  that 
in  E.  One  of  the  receivers  is  kept  at  a  constant  point  upon 
its  scale ;  and  the  other  receiver  is  moved  towards  or  from  the 
focus  of  its  beam  until  the  ear  decides  that  the  sounds  pro- 

J*  The  letters  in  this  figixxe  were  omitted  by  the  author,  and  the  omission 
brtunately  was  not  detected  irntil  after  the  Plate  was  printed ;  the 
reader  can  easily  supply  them. — Ed.  PhU.  MagJ] 
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dnced  from  D  and  E  are  of  equal  intensiiy.    The  relative 
positions  of  the  receivers  are  then  noted. 

(2)  Another  method  of  investigation  is  based  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  an  interference  of  sound ;  and  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed is  shown  in  fig.  11.  The  interrupter  consists  of  a 
tuning-fork  (A),  which  is  kept  in  continuous  vibration  by 
means  of  an  electromagnet  (B). 

A  powerful  beam  of  light  is  brought  to  a  focus  between  the 
prongs  of  the  tuning-fork  (A) ;  and  the  passage  of  the  beam 
IS  more  or  less  obstructed  by  the  vibration  of  the  opaque 
screens  (C,  D)  carried  by  the  prongs  of  the  fork. 

As  the  tuning-fork  (A)  produces  a  sound  by  its  own  vibra- 
tion, it  is  placed  at  a  suflScient  distance  away  to  be  inaudible 
through  the  air ;  and  a  system  of  lenses  is  employed  fw  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  undulating  beam  of  light  to  the  re- 
ceiving lens  (E)  with  as  little  loss  aspossible.  The  two  re- 
ceivers (F,  G)  are  attached  to  slides  (H,  I),  which  move  upon 
opposite  sides  of  the  axis  of  the  beam  ;  and  the  receivers  are 
connected  by  flexible  tubes  of  unequal  length  (K,  L)  commu- 
nicating wiui  the  common  hearing-tube  (M). 

The  length  of  the  tube  (K)  is  such  that  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions from  the  receivers  (F,  G)  reach  the  common  hearing- 
tube  (M)  in  opposite  phases.  Under  these  circumstances 
silence  is  produced  when  the  vibrations  in  the  receivers  (F,  G) 
are  of  equal  intensity.  When  the  intensities  are  unequal,  a 
residual  effect  is  perceived.  In  operating  the  instrument  the 
position  of  the  receiver  (G)  remains  constant,  and  the  re- 
ceiver (F)  is  moved  to  or  from  the  focus  of  the  beam  until 
complete  silence  is  produced.  The  relative  positions  of  the 
two  receivers  are  then  noted. 

(3)  Another  mode  is  as  follows: — The  loudness  of  a  musical 
tone  produced  by  the  action  of  light  is  compared  with  the 
loudness  of  a  tone  of  similar  pitch  produced  by  electrical 
means.  A  rheostat  introduced  into  the  circuit  enables  us  to 
measure  the  amount  of  resistance  required  to  render  the  elec- 
trical sound  equal  in  intensity  to  the  other. 

(4)  If  the  tuning-fork  (A)  in  fig.  11  is  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion by  an  undulatory  instead  of  an  inteimittent  current  passed 
through  the  electromagnet  (B),  it  is  probable  that  a  musical 
tone,  electrically  produced  in  the  receiver  (F)  by  the  action 
of  the  same  current,  would  be  found  capable  of  extinguishing 
the  effect  produced  in  the  receiver  (G)  by  the  action  of  the 
undulatory  beam  of  light,  in  which  case  it  should  be  possible 
t.o  establish  an  acoustic  balance  between  the  effects  produced 
by  light  and  electricity,  by  introducing  sufficient  resistance 
into  me  electric  circuit. 
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Upon  the  Nature  of  the  Rays  that  produce  Sonorous  Effects 
in  Different  Substances. 

In  my  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  last 
Angnst^  and  m  the  present  paper^  I  have  nsed  the  word  ^^  light " 
in  its  nsnal  rather  than  ite  scientific  sense ;  and  I  have  not 
hitherto  attempted  to  discriminate  the  efiects  prodaced  by  the 
different  constituents  of  ordinary  light — the  thermal^  luminous, 
and  actinic  ra3rs.  I  find,  however,  that  the  adoption  of  the 
word  "j)hotophone"  by  Mr.  Tainterand  myself  has  led  to  the 
assumption  mat  we  believed  the  audible  effects  discovered  by 
us  to  be  due  entirely  to  the  action  of  luminous  rays.  The 
meaning  we  have  uniformly  attached  to  the  words  ^^  photo* 
phone  "  and  "  light "  will  l>e  obvious  from  the  following  pas- 
sage, quoted  from  my  Boston  paper  : — 

"Al&ough  effects  are  produced  as  above  shown  by  forms  of 
radiant  energy  which  are  invisible,  we  have  named  the  appa- 
ratus for  the  production  and  reproduction  of  sound  in  this  way 
the  *  photophone,'  because  an  ordinary  beam  of  light  contains 
the  rays  which  are  operative.*^ 

To  avoid  in  future  any  misunderstandings  upon  this  point, 
we  have  decided  to  adopt  the  term  ^^radiopnone^^*  proposed  by 
M.  Mercadier,  as  a  general  term  signifying  an  apparatus  for 
the  production  of  sound  by  any  form  of  radiant  energy,  limit- 
ing the  words  thermophone,  photophone^  and  aciinophone  to 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  sound  by  thermal,  luminous 
or  actinic  rays  respectively. 

M.  Mercadier,  in  the  course  of  his  researches  in  radiophony, 
passed  an  intermittent  beam  from  an  electric  lamp  through 
a  prism,  and  then  examined  the  audible  effects  produced  m 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum  (Comptes  Rendus^  Dec.  6th, 
1880). 

We  have  repeated  this  experiment,  using  the  sun  as  our 
source  of  radiation,  and  have  obtained  results  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  noted  by  M.  Mercadier. 

(1)  A  beam  of  sunlight  was  reflected  from  a  heliostat  (A, 
fig.  12)  through  an  achromatic  lens  (B),  so  as  to  form  an  image 
of  the  sun  upon  the  slit  (C). 

The  beam  then  passed  through  another  achromatic  lens  (D) 
and  through  a  bisulphide-of-carbon  prism  (E),  forming  a  spec- 
trum of  great  intensity,  which,  when  focused  upon  a  screen, 
was  founato  be  sufficientiy  pure  to  show  the  principal  absorp- 
tion-lines of  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  disk  interrupter  (F)  was  then  turned  with  sufficient  ra- 
pidiiy  to  produce  from  nve  to  six  hundred  interruptions  of  the 
light  per  second,  and  the  spectrum  was  explored  with  the 
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receiver  (G),  which  was  so  arranged  that  ihe  lampblack  snr&ce 
exposed  was  limited  by  a  slit,  as  shown. 

Under  these  circomstances  sounds  were  obtained  in  every 
part  of  the  visible  spectrum,  excepting  the  extreme  h^  of  the 
violet,  as  well  as  in  the  ultrarred.  A  continuous  increase  in 
the  loudness  of  the  sound  was  observed  upon  moving  the  re- 
ceiver (G)  gradually  from  the  violet  into  the  ultra-red.  The 
point  of  maximum  sound  lay  very  far  out  in  the  ultra-red.  Be- 
yond this  point  the  sound  began  to  decrease,  and  then  stopped 
so  suddenly  ihat  a  very  slight  motion  of  the  receiver  (G)  made 
all  the  difference  between  almost  maximum  sound  and  complete 
silence. 

(2)  The  lampblacked  wire  gauze  was  then  removed,  and 
the  interior  of  the  receiver  (G)  was  filled  with  red  worsted. 
Upon  exploring  the  spectrum  as  before,  entirely  different  re- 
sult were  obtained.  The  maximum  effect  was  produced  in 
the  green,  at  that  part  where  the  red  worsted  appeared  to  be 
black.  On  either  side  of  this  point  the  sound  gradually  died 
away,  becoming  inaudible  on  the  one  side  in  the  middle  of 
the  indigo,  and  on  the  other  at  a  short  distance  outside  the 
edge  of  me  red. 

(3)  Upon  substituting  green  silk  for  red  worsted,  the 
limits  of  audition  appeared  to  be  the  middle  of  the  blue  and 
a  point  a  short  distance  out  in  the  ultra-red.  Maximum  in 
the  red. 

(4)  Some  hard-rubber  shavings  were  now  placed  in  the  re- 
ceiver (G) .  The  limits  of  audibuity  appeared  to  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  junction  of  the  green  and  blue,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
outside  edge  of  the  red.  Maximum  in  the  yellow.  Mr.  Tainter 
thought  he  could  hear  a  little  way  into  the  ultra-red ;  and  to 
his  ear  the  maximum  was  about  the  junction  of  the  red  and 
orange. 

(5)  A  test-tube  containing  the  v£q>our  of  sulphuric  ether 
was  then  substituted  for  the  receiver  (G).  Commencing  at 
the  violet  end,  the  test-tube  was  gradually  moved  down  the 
spectrum,  and  out  into  the  ultra-red.  without  audible  effect ; 
but  when  a  certain  point  far  out  in  the  ultra-red  was  reached 
a  distinct  musical  tone  suddenly  made  its  appearance,  which 
disappeared  as  suddenly  on  moving  the  test-tube  a  very  little 
furtner  on. 

-  (6)  Upon  exploring  the  spectrum  with  a  test-tube  contain- 
ing the  vapour  of  iodine,  the  limits  of  audibility  appeared  to 
be  the  middle  of  the  red  and  the  junction  of  the  blue  and 
indigo.    Maximum  in  the  green. 

(7)  A  test-tube  containing  peroxide  of  nitrogen  was  substi- 
tuted for  that  coi^taining  loaine.    Distinct  sounds  were  ob- 
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tained  in  all  parte  of  the  visible  q>ectram^  bat  no  sounds  were 
observed  in  the  ultra-red. 

The  maximum  effect  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  the  blue.  The 
sounds  were  well-marked  in  all  parts  of  the  violet ;  and  I  even 
fancied  that  the  audible  effect  extended  a  little  way  into  the 
ultra-violet;  but  of  this  I  cannot  be  certain.  Upon  examining 
the  absorption-spectrum  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  it  was  at  once 
observed  that  the  maximum  sound  was  produced  in  that  part 
of  the  spectrum  where  the  greatest  number  of  absorption-lines 
made  their  appearance. 

(8)  The  spectrum  was  now  explored  by  a  selenium-cell ; 
and  the  audible  effects  were  observed  by  means  of  a  telephone 
in  the  same  galvanic  circuit  with  the  cell.  The  maximum 
effect  was  produced  in  the  red.  The  audible  effect  extended 
a  little  wav  into  the  ultra-red,  on  the  one  hand,  and  up  as  high 
as  the  middle  of  the  violet,  on  the  other. 

Although  the  experiments  so  farmadecanonly  be  considered 
as  preliminary  to  others  of  a  more  refined  nature,  I  think  we 
are  warrantea  in  concluding  that  the  nature  of  the  rays  that 
produce  sonorous  effects  in  different  substances  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  substances  that  are  exposed  to  the  beaniy  and 
that  the  sounds  are  in  every  case  due  to  those  rays  of  the  speC' 
trum  that  are  absorbed  by  the  body. 

The  Spectrophone. 

Our  experiments  upon  the  range  of  audibility  of  differen 
substances  in  the  spectrum  have  led  us  to  the  construction  of  a 
new  instrument  for  use  in  spectrum  analysis,  which  was  de- 
scribed and  exhibited  to  the  ITiilosophical  Society  of  Washing- 
ton last  Saturday  *.  The  eye-piece  of  a  spectroscope  is  re- 
moved ;  and  sensitive  substances  are  placed  in  the  focal  point 
of  the  instrument,  behind  an  opaque  diaphra^  containing  a 
slit.  These  substances  are  put  in  communication  with  the  ear 
by  means  of  a  hearing-tube ;  and  thus  the  instrument  is  con- 
verted into  a  veritable  "spectrophone,"  like  that  shown  in 
fig.  13. 

Suppose  we  smoke  the  interior  of  our  spectrophonic  receiver, 
and  fill  the  cavity  with  peroxide  of  nitrogen  gas.  We  have 
then  a  combination  that  gives  us  good  sounds  in  all  parts  of 
the  spectrum  (visible  and  invisible),  except  the  ultra-violet. 
Now  pass  a  rapidly-interrupted  beam  of  light  through  some 
subst^ces  whose  aosorption-spectrum  is  to  be  investigated,  and 
bands  of  sound  and  silence  are  observed  upon  exploring  the 
spectrum,  the  silent  positions  corresponding  to  the  absorption- 

*  IVoe.  of  Fliil  Soc.  of  WaBhington,  Apnl  16, 1881. 
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bands.  Of  conrse,  the  ear  cannot  for  one  moment  compete 
with  the  eye  in  the  examination  of  the  visible  part  of  the  spec- 
tmm  ;  bnt  in  the  invisible  part  beyond  the  red,  where  the  eye 
is  useless^  the  ear  is  invalnable.  In  working  in  this  region  of 
the  spectrnm,  lampblack  alone  may  be  ns^  in  the  spectre- 
phonic  receiver.  Indeed  the  sounds  produced  by  this  sub- 
stance in  the  nltra-red  are  so  well-marked  as  to  constitute 
our  instrument  a  most  reliable  and  convenient  substitute  for 
the  thermopile.  A  few  experiments  that  have  been  made 
may  be  interesting. 

(1)  The  interrupted  beam  was  filtered  through  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum. 

Remit.  The  range  of  audibility  in  the  ultra-red  was  slightiy 
reduced  by  the  absorption  of  a  narrow  band  of  the  rays  of 
lowest  refrangibility.  The  sounds  in  the  visible  part  of  the 
spectrum  seemed  to  be  unaffected. 

(2)  A  thin  sheet  of  hard  rubber  was  interposed  in  the  path 
of  the  beam. 

Remit.  Well-marked  sounds  in  every  part  of  the  ultra-red. 
No  sounds  in  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum^  excepting  the 
extreme  half  of  the  red. 

These  experiments  reveal  the  cause  of  the  curious  fact  al- 
luded to  in  my  paper  read  before  the  American  Association 
last  August — that  sounds  were  heard  from  selenium  when  the 
beam  was  filtered  through  both  hard  rubber  and  alum  at  the 
same  time.     (See  table  of  results  in  fig.  14.) 

(3)  A  solution  of  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper  was  tried. 
Result.  When  placed  in  the  path  of  the  beam  the  spectrum 

disappeared^  with  the  exception  of  the  blue  and  violet  end.  To 
the  eye  the  spectrum  was  thus  reduced  to  a  single  broad  band 
of  blue-violet  light.  To  the  ear,  however,  the  spectrum  re- 
vealed itself  as  two  bands  of  sound  with  a  broad  space  of 
silence  between.  The  invisible  rays  transmitted  constituted 
a  narrow  band  just  outside  the  red. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you  of  the  value  of 
this  new  method  of  examination  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
understand  that  we  look  upon  our  results  as  by  any  means 
complete.  It  is  often  more  interesting  to  observe  the  first 
totterings  of  a  child  than  to  watch  the  firm  tread  of  a  full- 
grown  man  ;  and  I  feel  that  our  first  footsteps  in  this  new  field 
of  science  may  have  more  of  interest  to  you  than  the  fuller 
results  of  mature  research.  This  must  be  my  excuse  for  having 
dwelt  so  long  upon  the  details  of  incomplete  experiments. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  spoctropnone  must  ever  remain 
a  mere  adjunct  to  the  spectroscope  ;  but  I  anticipate  that  it  has 
a  wide  and  independent  field  of  usefulness  in  the  investigation 
of  absorption-spectra  in  the  ultra-red. 
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LXIX.  On  Action  at  a  Distance^  and  the  Conservation  of 
Energy.    By  Oliver  J.  Lodqe^  D.Sc* 

MR.  BROWNE'S  letter  of  last  month  scarcely  calls  for  a 
reply ;  but  it  may  be  well,  without  opening  up  any 
fresh  points  of  controversy,  to  indicate  the  errors  in  his  state- 
ments quite  briefly;  and  I  trust* that  he  will  acquit  me  of 
any  desire  to  import  personal  animus  into  the  controversy. 
If  I  criticise  his  remarks  in  an  unceremonious  manner^  it  is 
partly  for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  and  also  because,  notwith- 
standing all  personal  respect,  I  feel  so  strongly  that  his 
reasoning  is  utterly  wrong,  tiiat  I  should  be  conveying  a 
wrong  impression  if  I  used  the  language  of  compliment  and 
coremony  in  attacking  it. 

Mr.  Browne  first  quotes  my  argument,  by  which  as  he 
says  I  do  solemnly  imagine  that  1  have  "  disposed  for  ever 
of  the  idea  of  action  at  a  distance,"  and  then  gives  four  fresh 
confutations  of  it,  which  he  labels  a,  by  c,  and  d.  Let  us 
refer  to  them  on  page  380,  and  take  them  in  order. 

(a)  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  of  this  paragraph  it  is 
necessary  to  replace  the  word  "  of"  by  the  words  "  generated 
by  this  force  in,"  to  make  it  agree  with  the  statement  (in  the 
first  two  lines)  of  how  force  is  measured.  The  concluding 
three  lines  from  "  Hence  '*  to  the  end  may  then  be  omitted. 

(b)  Energy  is  undoubtedly  a  positive  quantity ;  but  gain 
of  energy  may  be  either  positive  or  negative.  To  be  consis- 
tent Mr.  Browne  ought  to  deny  that  distance  travelled  could 
ever  be  reckoned  negative,  because  the  distance  between  two 
places  is  an  essentially  positive  quantity.  But  it  looks  child- 
ish to  have  to  point  this  out. 

(c)  Two  equal  particles  of  finite  mass  impinging  on  one 
anotner  with  equal  opposite  velocities  of  course  exert  an  infi- 
nite stress  and  stop  instantaneously ;  so  there  is  no  difficulty 
with  tJiem, 

If  Mr.  Browne  had  chosen  to  consider  the  impact  of  two 
finite  bodies  he  would  have  been  more  troublesome,  because 
their  action  is  complex  :  the  particles  which  first  touch  stop 
dead ;  but  the  others  are  gradually  stopped  by  actions  trans- 
mitted from  particle  to  particle  in  a  manner  not  by  any  means 
yet  precisely  understood. 

But  direct  impact  is  an  unfortunate  example  to  fly  to  in 
order  to  support  action  at  a  distance. 

{d)  Here  we  come  to  the  gist  of  the  matter,  and  to  the 
"  real  and  intrinsic  vice''  of  my  argument.  He  is  getting 
near  the  scent  now  when  he  implies  that  my  statement  of  tho 
*  Commumcated  by  the  Author. 
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conservation  of  energy  is  not  identical  with  that  riven  in  the 
text-books;  bat  he  goes  off  it  again.  I  assnre  nim  that  I 
really  do  not  assume  that  conservation  is  tme  of  potential 
energy  only^  and  forget  to  take  account  of  kinetio :  I  should 
bo  rather  mad  if  I  did. 

A  case  is  then  put  ^^  in  mathematical  form;''  and  by  the 
ingenious^  but  rather  cheap^  device  of  writing  vdvm\hid  shape 


dtdi\diJ 


and  then  mixing  together  the  energy-equations  for  ttoo  diitind 
particles  into  one  equation^  an  expression  intended  to  be 
alarming  is  manufactured.  But^  xmfortunately^  Mr.  Browne 
starts  by  saying  that  I  "  suppose  two  particles  moving  with 
different  velocities  t;  and  t/,  and  acting  on  each  other  with  equal 
and  opposite  moving  forces  F."  Now,  with  all  due  deference, 
this  is  exactly  what  I  do  not  suppose.  For  as  long  as  two 
particles  are  moving  with  different  velocities  they  cannot  be 
in  contact ;  and  my  case  is,  that  two  bodies  not  in  contact 
are  ipso  facto  incompetent  to  act  directly  on  each  other ;  it  is 
only  when  they  touch  and  during  the  period  of  contact  (that 
is,  while  they  are  both  moving  at  the  same  rate  in  the  same 
direction)  that  any  immediate  action  can  take  place  between 
them.  

But  now  that  we  have  come  so  near  to  the  real  peculiarity 
in  my  argument,  perhaps  we  had  better  have  it  out^  not  for 
the  sake  of  prolonging  the  present  controversy,  nor,  indeed, 
with  any  reference  to  it,  but  because  I  do  undoubtedly  attach 
importajQce  to  the  matter,  and  distinctly  believe  that  it  proves 
direct  action  at  a  distance  to  be  impossible.  Moreover,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  this  is  not  a  metaphysical  or  trivial  ques- 
tion, but  an  essentially  physical  one,  and  one  that  is  by  no 
means  unimportant  just  now,  when  opposition  theories  of 
electricity — the  medium-theory  of  Maxwell  and  Faraday,  and 
the  action-at-4i-distance  theories  of  Weber,  Gbiuss,  Neumann, 
and  others — are  in  the  field  against  each  other. 

Theories  of  physical  phenomena  worked  out  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  direct  forces  across  intervening  space  are,  at  certain 
stages  of  our  knowledge,  an  immense  help  and  of  great  im- 
portance— notably  the  gravitation  theory  of  Newton  and  the 
electrical  theories  of  Coulomb  and  Ampere  ;  but  if  it  can 
once  be  distinctly  proved  and  dearly  recognized  that  they 
can  only  be  provisional,  and  must  necessarily  be  replaced  by 
medium  theories  as  the  science  progresses,  a  useful  step  will 
have  been  made ;  and  one  result  will  be  that  there  can  be  no 
further  question  as  to  which  of  the  rival  electrical  theories 
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(Maxwell^s  or  those  of  the  Germans)  entera  most  closely  into 
the  actual  nature  of  the  phenomena^  and  is  the  nearest  ap* 
proach  towards  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem. 

Now,  my  first  contention  is  this,  that  any  one  who  admits 
my  statement  of  the  conservation  of  energy*,  and  also  the 
ordinary  statement  of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction,  is 
bound  to  admit  my  conclusion. 

And  my  secona  contention  is  that,  whether  my  statement 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  "  text-books  "  or  not,  it  is  a 
reasonable  and  true  statement,  that  it  is  just  as  axiomatic  as 
any  other,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  accepted. 

This  second  contention,  however,  is  distinctly  open  to  dis- 
cussion. 

Now,  I  have  pointed  out  in  section  84  of  my  little  book  on 
Mechanics,  and  on  pacre  280  of  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  1879,  that 
the  two  fundamental  lorms  of  energy  correspond  to  the  two 
factors  in  the  product  loork.  A  body  exerting  force  pos- 
sesses energy,  and  a  body  moving  through  space  possesses 
energy,  the  first  form  being  called  potential,  or  dynamic,  or 
static,  the  second  being  called  kinetic  ;  but  a  body  is  not 
doing  work  unless  it  is  both  exerting  force  and  moving  through 
space  ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  losing  energy  and  transferring 
it  to  the  body  upon  which  the  work  is  being  done,  the  energy 
at  the  same  time  being  always  transformed  from  kinetic  to 
potential,  or  vioe  versd. 

Gonsiaer,  for  instance,  the  earth  and  a  stone  (or  any  other 
^'  attracting  "  bodies)  supposed  at  rest  in  space,  and  separated 
from  each  other  against  whatever  it  be  that  is  called  their 
mutual  attraction.  A  common  mode  of  steting  the  condition 
of  afiairs  is  to  state  that  the  stone  possesses  potential  or  pos- 
sible energy,  which  will  become  actual  when  it  is  allowed  to 
fall,  the  sum  of  the  possible  and  actual  energies  remaining 
constant  during  the  whole  time  of  fall,  until,  in  fact,  they  are 
knocked  out  of  the  body  by  the  blow.  Thb,  however,  is  the 
very  commonest  mode  of  statins  the  matter  ;  and  I  suppose 
nearly  every  one  wiH  agree  that  uie  phrases  actual  and  possible 
energy  are  little  better  than  nonsense,  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
any  law  of  conservation  of  energy  founded  upon  such  notions 
must  be  utterly  meaningless. 

•  PhiL  Mag.  Jan.  1881,  p.  3C,  and  Oct.  1870,  p.  278.  It  may  be  re- 
peated for  convenience — The  energy  of  a  body  is  increased  whenever  work 
IS  done  upon  it,  and  diminished  whenever  work  is  done  by  it,  by  an 
amount  in  each  case  numerically  equal  to  the  work  done ;  but  whenever 
two  bodies  act  on  each  other  the  work  done  by  the  one  is  identical  with 
that  done  upon  the  other ;  in  other  words,  energy  is  never  generated  or 
destroyed  by  such  actions,  but  is  simply  transferred  from  one  body  to  the 
oth«r. 
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Anoiher  mode  of  expressing  the  matter  is  to  say  that  the 
stone  possesses  potential  energy  by  virtue  of  its  position,  just 
as  a  bullet  possesses  energy  of  position  when  placed  inside  a 
loaded  gun,  or  as  an  arrow  possesses  it  when  strung  on  a  bent 
bow.  But  one  has  carefully  to  shut  one's  eyes  and  think 
vaguely  if  one  is  to  maintain  this  ground  with  any  degree  of 
comfort ;  for  it  will  be  soon  perceived  that  it  is  not  the  bullet 
nor  the  arrow  which  really  possesses  the  energy  before  firing, 
but  the  powder  and  the  bow,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  a  passive  stone  at  rest  in  its  ordinary  condition,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  in  an  elevated  position,  can  properly  be 
said  to  possess  any  energy  at  all. 

The  aifficulty  of  supposing  that  the  potential  energy  belongs 
to  the  stone  any  more  than  to  the  earth  having  been  felt,  the 
fact  was  denied  ;  and  it  is  now  orthodox  to  say  that  the 
energy  belongs  neither  to  the  stone  nor  to  the  earth  (neither 
to  the  bullet  nor  to  the  gun),  but  to  the  system  in  virtue  of  its 
configuration. 

JHow  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  as  a  mere  abstract  and 
mathematical  way  of  stating  the  facts  it  is  sufficient ;  but  on 
examining  it  more  closely  one  perceives  that  it  is  only  a 
mystical  way  of  saving  that  the  energy  really  belongs  to  the 
medium  which  is  driving  the  two  bodies  together  (or  apart) — 
the  strained  aether  (as  I  oelieve),  or  Le  Sage's  corpuscles,  or 
Mr.  Tolver  Preston's  gravity-gas,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

The  energy  must  be  possessed  by  something,  unless  we  go 
back  and  say  it  is  only  possible  energy  (which  is  the  most 
barefaced  denial  of  it.s  conservation);  and,  according  to  my 
view,  potential  energy  can  only  be  possessed  by  a  body 
exerting  force  ;  so  what  is  there,  then,  that  can  possess  the 
energy  out  the  medium  which  surrounds  the  two  bodies  and 
which  is  pressing  them  together  ? 

lids  is  what  is  exerting  the  force ;  and  when  the  stone  is 
allowed  to  fall,  this  is  what  does  the  work  and  transfers  \i% 
energy  both  to  the  stone  and  earth,  though  practically  all  to 
the  stone  ;  so  that,  just  before  the  blow  takes  place,  the  stone 
is  found  to  possess  the  whole  of  the  energy  in  the  kinetic 
form,  work  having  been  done  upon  it  during  the  whole  time 
of  fall. 

This  statement  is  not  identical  with  that  generally  accep- 
ted ;  but  I  maintain  strongly  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  is 
clear  and  accurate  and  devoid  of  vagueness. 

The  equation  nigh^^xf^  is  commonly  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  energy  of  the  stone  merely  changes  its  form  during 
the  fall,  no  work  being  done  unless  the  motion  is  resisted. 
But  I  deny  that  energy  can  ever  change  its  form  without 
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being  at  the  same  time  transferred  from  one  body  to  another 
by  an  act  of  work. 

The  &ct  iS|  that  the  conservation  of  energy  has  no  real 
physical  meaning  if  potential  energy  is  to  be  regarded  solely  as 
a  mathematically  convenient  abstraction,  or  "force-function." 
It  is  Qsefiil  enough  in  that  capaciiy  ;  but  when  one  comes  to 
ihink  of  things  physically,  one  perceives  that  it  must  be  a 
good  deal  more. 

Dr.  Schuster  first  remarked  to  me  that  my  statement  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  though  possibly  correct,  was  not  iden- 
tical with  that  currentiy  accepted  and  expressed  in  familiar 
equations,  but  was  a  slight  (very  slight^  extension  of  it.  I 
think  this  is  probably  so ;  but  I  oelieve  it  to  be  fully  as  axio- 
matic as  the  other ;  indeed  I  believe  it  to  express  the  real 
physical  facts  which  give  to  those  equations  the  whole  of  their 
validity. 

The  essential  points  on  which  I  wish  to  lay  stress  are 
these : — 

1st  That  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  force  without  a  body 
which  is  exerting  that  force,  and  also  without  another  body 
on  which  the  force  is  exerted,  and  which  is  exerting  an  equal 
counter  force. 

2nd.  That  it  is  not  the/ore^  which  does  work,  but  the  body 
which  is  exerting  the  force  that  does  it. 

3rd.  That  the  thing  which  does  the  work  must  possess  the 
energy,  and,  hence,  uiat  energy,  if  existent  at  all,  must  be 
possessed  by  a  body. 

4th.  That  work  is  always  done  by  one  body  upon  another, 
the  second  body  gaining  the  energv  which  the  first  loses ; 
whence,  since  they  exert  on  each  other  equal  opposite  forces, 
they  must  both  move  together  over  the  same  distance,  t.  e. 
they  must  touch  during  the  action. 

5th.  That  this  latter  argument  may  be  worked  with  greater 
ease  conversely,  and  instead  of  proving  that  universal  contact- 
action  holds  wherever  energy  is  conserved,  one  may  prove 
the  conservation  of  energy  by  assuming  universal  contact- 
action. 

[This  is  what  I  did  in  the  paper  in  Oct.  1879.  The  argu- 
ment is  simpler  in  this  form,  merely  because  one  thus  arrives 
at  the  conservation  of  energy  in  its  (as  I  believe)  true  and 
complete  form,  while  the  data  assumed  are  simple  and  defi- 
nite; whereas  the  converse  argument,  though  equally 
condusive  in  itself,  may  be  eluded  by  denying  the  universal 
applicability  of  the  conservation  statement.  J 

6th.  That  energy  can  only  be  transferred  from  one  body 
to  another  by  work  being  done  by  the  first  body  upon  the 
second. 
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7tL  That  whenever  energy  is  transferred  from  one  body  to 
anotiier  it  is  also  always  transformed  from  the  potential  to  the 
kinetio  form,  or  vice  verad. 

8th.  That  energy  never  changes  its  form  without  at  the 
same  time  being  transferred  from  one  body  to  another  by  an 
act  of  work. 

9th  (and  most  important).  That  the  term  "  body  "  includes 
every  material  thing,  whether  visible  or  ponderable  or  other- 
wise, and  that  a  piece  of  matter  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
diflferent  "  bodif  "  from  the  ultimate  particles  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  so  that  when  a  bullet  strikes  a  target  one  may 
say  that  part  of  the  energy  of  the  bullet  is  transferred  to  its 
piurticles;  and  when  a  spring  uncoils  suddenly,  that  the 
energy  of  the  strained  particles  is  transferred  to  the  mass  of 
the  spring— just  as  easily  as  one  may  say  that,  when  a  pendu- 
lum swings,  energy  is  transferred  from  one  "  body"  the 
gravitation  medium,  to  another,  the  bob  of  the  pendmumj  or 
vice  versdf  at  every  quarter  swing. 

LXX.  On  some  new  Aparatusfor  ttse  in  Gaa-analt/sis. 
By  J.  Alfred  Wanklyn  and  W.  J.  Cooper*. 

fl^HE  analysis  of  gases  by  means  of  measurements  over 
J-  mercury  has  bc^  brought  to  a  state  of  great  perfection, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  many  purposes.  Still  there  are 
instances  in  which  tms  method  of  procedure  is  inapplicable. 

Such  instances  are  found  in  those  cases  where  the  con- 
stituent is  very  small  in  amount,  or  where  the  gas  attacks 
mercury.  There  is  a  very  familiar  example  in  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere.  Ten  thousand  volumes  of  air  contain 
about  four  volumes  of  carbonic  add.  If  the  chemist  makes 
a  measurement  of  air  confined  over  mercury,  and  then  ab- 
sorbs the  carbonic  acid  by  potash,  and  then  measures  the  air 
freed  from  carbonic  acid,  he  obtains  data  from  which  he 
might  propose  to  calculate  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air.  ibut,  as  has  been  pointod  out  on  various  occasions  by 
different  chemists,  these  data  lose  their  value  because  tl^ 
experimental  error  is  almost  as  large  as  the  difference  between 
the  two  gas-measurements.  Determinations  of  the  carbonic 
add  in  atmospheric  air  carried  out  by  this  method  are  illusory; 
and  long  ago  (so  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  century) 
another  method  was  resorted  to. 

The  other  method  consists  in  exposing  a  known  volume  of 
air  to  the  action  of  lune-water  or  baryta-water,  and  in  noting 
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th^  amotmt  of  change  Buffered  by  the  lime-  or  baryta-water. 
Sometimes  the  amount  of  the  insoluble  carbonate  is  weighed, 
and  sometimes  the  diminution  of  alkalinity  is  noted  ;  and  the 
characteristic  of  this  method  is  that  the  point  to  be  observed 
is  the  change  in  the  reagent,  and  not  in  the  volume  of  the  gas. 

In  carrying  out  these  measurements  of  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  the  manipulation  is  of  the  simplest  description.  The 
air  is  contained  in  a  large  stoppered  flask  or  bottle,  the  capa- 
city of  which  has  been  measured.  The  stopper  is  taken  out, 
the  baryta-water  is  poured  in,  and  the  stopper  is  replaced. 
Then  the  bottle  is  shaken  up  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time; 
and  ultimately  the  operator  takes  the  stopper  out,  and  deals 
with  the  carbonate  of  baryta  or  the  baryta-water  in  the  well- 
known  manner. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  chemist  had  to  measure  the 
carbonic  acid  in  a  gas  lighter  than  air.  Ho  has  his  bottle 
filled  with,  for  example,  coal-gas. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  wnen  he  tries  to  pour  the  baryta- 
water  into  the  gas  he  will  meet  with  difficulties.  If  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  be  held  upwards,  the  gas  will  escape  when 
the  stopper  is  removed ;  and,  if  the  mouth  be  directed  down- 
wards, tne  operator  will  not  be  able  to  pour  the  baryta- water 
into  the  bottle. 

Our  new  apparatus  is  designed  to  enable  the  operator  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  We  make  the  stopper  hollow,  and 
place  the  reagent  in  the  stopper.  Instead  of  a  solid  stopper 
we  use  a  flask  of  thick  glass,  the  neck  of  which  is  ground  so 
as  to  fit  into  the  neck  of  the  gas-bottle. 

The  following  examples  wul  serve  to  illustrate  our  method 
of  operating: — 

We  had  occasion  to  measure  the  carbonic  acid,  snlphu-> 
retted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia  in  crude  coal-gas — that  is  to 
say,  in  coal-gas  from  which  the  tar  and  water  distilling  with 
the  tar  had  oeen  removed,  but  which  had  not  been  further 
purified. 

The  gas  in  question  was  collected  by  displacement  in  a 
bottle  holding  2750  cubic  centim. ;  and  about  50  cubic  centim. 
of  strong  baryta-water  was  placed  in  the  little  flask  which 
was  employed  instead  of  a  stopper  to  close  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  gas.  The  apparatus  was  then  shaken,  and  the 
resulting  carbonate  of  baryta  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  From  the  amount  of  carbonate  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  was  calculated.  In  another  experi- 
ment the  sulphuretted  hvdrogen  was  measured  1^  using  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphuret  of  lead  being  subse- 
quently converted  into  sulphate  of  lead,  and  weighed.    In  ^ 
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third  experiment  the  ammonia  was  ascertained  by  the  use  of 
dilute  standard  acid. 

The  results  are  as  follows  : — In  1000  vols,  of  crude  coal- 
gas, 

vok. 

Carbonic  acid • 15*0 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 12*1 

Ammonia   36 

The  apparatus  possesses  many  practical  advantages^  which 
reveal  themselves  when  the  operator  begins  to  use  it  Thus, 
the  reagent  may  be  drained  into  the  flasK,  removed  from  the 
gas,  and  a  fresn  quantity  of  reagent  employed.  Successive 
treatment  is  even  practicable  to  a  certain  extent. 
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Miscellaneous  SeierUific  Papers  by  W.  J.  Macquom  Bankine,  C,E.^ 

LL,D,y  F.EJS,,  late  Begins  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 

Mechanics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    From  the  Transactions 

and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  and  other  Scientific  and  Philosophical 

Societies^  and  the  Scientific  Journals.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 

by  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Millar,  C.E.     With 

Portrait^  Plates,  and  Diagrams,    London:  Charles  Griffin  and 

Co.,  1881.   (Pp.xxxviand667.) 

\  FTEB  a  considerable  lapse  of  tiine(Eankine  died  December  24th, 

-^^    1872)  these  papers  are  now  issued  in  a  collected  form.    It  is 

hard  to  account  for  so  long  a  delay,  seeing  that  the  papers  have  all 

been  published  before,  and  we  cannot  suppose  any  hindrance  was 

interposed  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Scientific  Societies  and 

Journals  to  whom  the  papers  were  originally  intrusted  by  the 

author.    It  is  sufficient  now  for  us  to  indicate  how  many  and,  to 

a  certain  extent,  which  of  the  150  and  more  papers  (cf  Boyal 

Society  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers)  are  here  submitted  as  worthy 

of  fitly  representing  Eankine's  contributions  to  science.     Their 

number  is  thirty-seven,  classed  under  three  heads.    The  first  group 

embraces  those  papers  which  relate  to  Temperature,  lEiIasticity,  and 

Expansion  of  Vapours,  Liquids,  and  SoHds.    Of  the  nine  papers, 

three  first  saw  the  light  in  our  pages,  viz. : — ^iii.  "On  the  Centrifugal 

Theory  of  Elasticity,  as  appHea  to  Gttses  and  Vapours"  (Dec.  1851); 

vii,  "On  the  Vibrations  of  Plane-polarized  Light"  (June  1851); 

viii.  •*  General  View  of  an  Oscillatory  Theory  of  Light "  (Dec.  1853). 

The  longest  paper  (read  before  the  British  Association,  August 

1850,  and  pubhshed  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical 

Jourmd,  !M^y  1851)  is  on  the  "  Laws  of  the  Elastidiy  of  SoUd 

Bodies."    The  second  group  contains  papers  relating  to  Energy 

and  its  Transformations,  Thermodynamics,  Mechanic^  Action  of 

Heat  in  the  Steam-engine,  &c. ;  they  are  nineteen  in  number.  In  this 

group  abo  are  three  Phil.  Mag.  papers : — ^z.  the  remarkable  paper 
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"  On  the  Beconcentration  of  the  Mechanical  Energy  of  the  Uni- 
verse" (Nov.  1852);  xxi.  "  On  FormuJ®  for  the  Maximum  Pressure 
andLatentHeat  of  Vapours;"  zxiii.  ''On  the  SecondLaw  of  Thermo- 
dynamics."   Here  we  find  grouped  a  number  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions,  as : — ^xii.  '*  Outlines  of  the  Science  of  Energetics ;" 
zxiii.  '*  On  the  Phrase  '  Potential  Energy/  and  on  the  Definitions  of 
Physical  Quantities ;"  xiv.  "  On  the  Mechanical  Action  of  Heat, 
especially  in  Ghues  and  Vapours ;"  xix.  "On  the  Mechanical  Action 
of  Heat ;"  xx.  "  On  the  Geometrical  Bepresentation  of  the  Expan- 
sive Action  of  Heat,  and  the  Theory  of  Thermodynamic  Engines." 
The  concluding  nine  papers  are  on  Wave-forms,  Propulsion  of 
Vessels,  Stability  of  Stoictures,  &c.    In  this  cluster  our  Magazine 
claims  two  notelets — xxxv. "  On  the  application  of  Barycentric  Per- 
spective to  the  Transformation  of  Structures  "  (Nov.  1853),  xxxvi. 
"  Principle  of  the  Equilibrium  of  Polyhedral  Frames  "  (Feb.  1864). 
Naturally  in  this  division  we  find,  xxix.  "  On  the  exact  Form  of 
Waves  near  the  Surface  of  Deep  Water,"  xxx.  "  On  Plane  Water- 
lines  in  two  Dimensions,"  xxxi.'^  Elementary  Demonstrations  of  Prin- 
ciples relating  fco  Stream-lines ;"  but  we  do  not  meet  with ''  On  Stream- 
lines" (Phil.  Mag.  1865),  nor  "On  the  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Stream-lines  "  (Phil .  Trans.  1871).  We  have  not  ventured  to  take  up 
space  with  any  detailed  analysis  of  Bankine's  work,  as  this  has  been 
already  admirably  done  by  Clerk-Maxwell  (*  Nature,'  vol.xvii.p.  257), 
Prof.  Tait,  and  Prof.  Osborne  Beynolds.  The  editor  informs  us  that 
his  aim  has  been  to  print  "  such  papers  as  are  most  characteristic 
of  their  author  in  his  capacity  of  a  scientific  and  mathematical 
inquirer."  He  trul^  remarks  that  our  author  was  not  a  popular 
writer;  but  "  all  his  writings  are  marked  by  a  power  of  statement 
80  clear  and  logical,  that  the  reader,  even  should  he  fail  entirely  to 
follow  the  demonstrations,  cannot  but  be  benefited  in  the  attempt 
to  master  them."     Bankine  takes  a  place  amongst  the  three 
"  mighties "  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  creators  of  the 
science  of  thermodniamics.  "  Thomson  had  the  start ;  [it]  was  neck 
and  neck  between  Kankine  and  Clausius.    But,  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  Bankine  was  alone.    And  in  this  respect  these 
papers,  as  indeed  all  his  others,  have  a  value  both  intrinsic  and  as 
examples   of  method  which  even  transcends  their  philosophical 
value"  (Prof.  0.  Beynolds,  'Nature,'  No.  595).    Prof.  Tait's  me- 
moir, though  somewhat  brief,  gives  us  a  very  good  presentment  of 
the  man  and  the  writer,  and  further  tells  the  story  without  giving 
utterance  to  the  "  amari  ali^iUd**  which  sometimes  mars  his  wri- 
ting.   The  work  is  well  printed ;  and  we  have  detected  typogra- 
phical errors  at  veiy  rare  intervals. 

[When  we  drew  up  the  preceding  Notice,  we  omitted  to  consult 
the  "  List  of  Professor  Macquom  Bankine's  Papers  "  issued  (Nov. 
1878)  by  his  friend  the  late  J.  B.  Napier.  From  this  list  we  find 
that  42  communications  were  made  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 
We  learn  also  the  reasons  for  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Miscellaneous  Scientific  Papers."  Mr.  Lewis  D.  B.  Gt>rdon,  the 
originally  proposed  chief  editor,  died  *'  more  than  two  and  a  half 
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years "  before  the  aboTe-cited  date;  and  Mr.  Naper^s  iUness  and 
Bubsequent  death  induced  a  still  farther  delay.  This  statement  ifl 
due  to  Mr.  Millar,  who  has  been  looked  upon  as  responsible  for  tho 
delay  referred  to  in  our  opening  remarks.] 


LXXII.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societiee. 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 
.    [Continued  £rom  p.  152.] 

February  23, 1881.— Eobert  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 
^HE  following  communications  were  read : — 
^     1.  A  Letter  from  Dr.  John  Kirk  on  an  Earthquake  shock  in 
the  island  of  Zanzibar. 

2.  <*The  Permian,  Triassic,  and  Liassic  Bocks  of  the  Carlisle 
Basin.''    By  T.  V.  Hohnes,  Esq.,  F.G.8. 

The  district  discussed  in  the  author's  paper  was  worked  over  by 
him  when  engaged  on  the  Geological  Survey,  and  consists  of  those 
parts  of  Cumberland  and  Ihimfriosshire  which  adjoin  the  Solway. 
Its  southern  boundary  is,  approximately,  a  line  ranging  from  Mary- 
port  to  Rose  Castle  on  the  river  Caldew,  and  touching  the  Eden 
about  two  miles  above  Wetheral.  On  the  east  and  north-east  its 
limits  are  the  immediate  neighbourhoods  of  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Eden  and  Irthiug,  Hcthersgill  on  the  Hether  ^um,  Bracken* 
hill  Tower  on  the  line,  and  the  Border  boundary  on  the  riven 
Esk  and  Sork ;  and  in  Dumfriesshire  the  small  tract  south  of  a  line 
ranging  from  the  junction  of  Scots  Dyke  with  the  Sark  on  the  north- 
east, to  Cummcrtrees  on  the  south-west. 

The  lowest  bed  in  this  area  is  the  great  Upper  Permian  or  Bt.*- 
Bees  Sandstone,  which  occupies  a  belt  of  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  outer  boundary.  Directly  above  St.-Bees  Sandstone,  in 
the  west  of  the  district,  lies  a  formation  consisting  of  shales  with 
gypsum,  which^  though  700  feet  thick  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abbey  Town,  is  nowhere  visible,  but  is  known  solely  from  borings-^ 
the  country  west  of  the  Caldew,  and  of  the  Eden  below  the  junction 
of  the  two  streams,  being  thickly  drift-covered  and  almost  section- 
less.  In  the  east  of  the  district  the  St.-Bees  Sandstone  is  overlain 
directly  by  a  soft,  red^  false-bedded  sandstone,  called  by  the  author 
Eirklinton  Sandstone,  from  the  locality  in  which  the  rock  is  best 
seen,  as  well  as  its  relations  to  the  under-  and  overlying  beds. 
But  while  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  unconformity  betw^  the 
St.-Bees  Sandstone  and  the  overlying  Gypseous  Shales  in  the  west, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  decided  unconformity  between  the  St.- 
Bees  and  Eirklinton  Sandstones  in  the  east  In  Carwinley  Bum 
(for  example),  which  runs  into  the  Esk  at  Netherby,  only  from 
200  to  300  feet  of  St.-Bees  stone  was  seen  below  the  outorop  of 
the  Eirklinton,  instead  of  the  1000  to  1500  feet  which  probably 
exist  about  Brampton  on  the  one  hand  and  in  Dumfriesshire  on  the 
other.  Yet  Carwinley  Bum  affords  an  almost  continuous  series  of 
sections,  from  the  (non-faulted)  P^mian-Carboniferous  junction  to 
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Some  distance  above  the  outcrop  of  the  Kirklmton  Bandstone.  As, 
in  addition,  the  shales  underlying  the  St.-BeeB  Sandstone  are 
gypseous,  both  near  Carlisle  and  at  Barrowmouth,  dose  to  8t.  Bees 
Head,  the  author  classed  the  (Upper)  Gypseous  Shales  as  Permian, 
and  the  Elrklinton  Sandstone  as  Bunter.  Besting  unconformably 
on  the  Kirklinton  Sandstone,  in  the  district  hetween  Carlisle  and 
Kirklinton,  are  the  Marls  seen  on  the  Eden  between  Stanwix  and 
Beaumont,  and  on  the  Line  between  Westlinton  and  Cliff  Bridge, 
Kirklinton.  Their  unconformity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
Line  they  rest  on  the  lower,  or  red,  beds,  and  between  Stanwix  and 
Beaumont  on  the  upper,  or  white,  beds  of  the  Kirklinton  Sandstone. 
The  Marls  have  therefore  been  dassed  as  Keuper.  So  far  as  the 
evidence  goes,  they  appear  to  be  very  thin  and  to  extend  but  a  very 
small  distance  south  of  the  Eden.  Lastly,  the  Lias  appeared  to  ^e 
author  to  be  unconformable  to  all  the  beds  below,  and  to  rest 
partly  on  the  Gypseous  Shales,  partly  on  the  Kirklinton  Sandstone, 
and  partly  on  the  Keuper  Marls.  Of  the  existence  of  Ehaetio  beds 
there  was  no  evidence,  all  fossils  hitherto  found  having  been  de- 
termined by  Mr.  Etheridge  (our  President)  to  be  Lower-Lias  fDrms. 
But  the  Lias-sections  are  so  small  and  few  in  number,  and  the 
grotmd  so  persistently  drift-covered,  ihAt  only  a  boring  could  settle 
the  question. 

3.  On  Astroconia  Oranti,  a  new  Lyasakine  Hexactinellid  from 
the  Silurian  Formation  of  Canada."  By  Prof.  W.  J.  SoUas,  M.A., 
F.G.S. 

March  9.— Robert  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Presid^t, 
in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  Description  of  Parts  of  the  Skeleton  of  an  Anomodont  Baptile 
(Platypodosaurus  rchustus,  Ow.).--Part  11.  The  Pelvis.''  By  Pro£ 
Owen,  O.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &o. 

2.  "  On  the  Order  Theriodontia,  with  a  Description  of  a  new 
Genus  and  Species  (JSlurosaurus  fdimis,  Ow.)."  By  Prot  Owen, 
C.B.,  F.B.S^,  F.G.S. 

3.  "  Additional  Observations  on  the  Superficial  Geology  of  British 
Columbia  and  its  adjacent  regions."  By  G.  M.  Dawson,  Esq.,  D.Sc., 
P.G.S. 

This  paper  is  in  continuation  of  two  already  published  in  the 
Society's  Journal  (vol.  xxxi.  p.  603,  and  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  89).  In  sub- 
sequent examinations  of  the  southern  part  of  the  intmor  of  British 
Columbia  the  author  has  been  able  to  find  traces  of  glamation  in  a 
N.  to  S.  direction  as  far  as  or  even  beyond  the  49th  parallel.  Lron 
Mountain,  for  instance,  3500  feet  above  the  neighbouring  valleys, 
5280  feet  above  the  sea,  has  its  summit  strongly  ice-worn  in  direc- 
tion N.  29°  W.-S.  29*^  E.  Other  remarkable  instances  are  given 
which  can  hardly  be  explained  by  local  gladers.  Boulder-day  is 
spread  over  the  entire  district ;  terraces  are  cut  in  the  rearranged 
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material  of  this^  bordering  the  river-yalleyB,  and  at  greater  deya- 
tions  expanding  over  the  higher  parts  of  the  plateau  and  moon- 
tains.  At  Mount  It-ga-chos  they  are  5270  feet  aboye  the  sea.  The 
author  considers  that  the  higher  terraoes  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
general  flooding  of  the  district.  Some  of  the  wide  trough-like 
valleys  of  the  plateau  contain  a  silly  material  which  the  author 
regards  as  a  glacial  mud. 

North  of  the  54th  parallel  and  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains 
similar  evidence  of  glaciation  is  obtained ;  erratics  are  found  in  the 
Peace  and  Athabasca  basins.  The  fjords  of  British  Columbia  are 
extremely  glaciated,  the  marls  being  generally  in  con&rmity  with 
the  local  features ;  terraces  are  scarce  and  at  low  levels.  The  Strait 
of  Georgia  was  filled  by  a  glacier  which  overrode  the  S.E.  part  of 
Vancouver's  Island ;  evidence  is  given  to  show  that  this  ice  came 
from  the  neighbouring  mountainous  country.  Queen  Charlotte's 
Island  shows  evidence  of  local  glaciation.  Boulder-days  and  strati- 
fied drifts  are  found,  with  occasional  arctic  shells. 

The  author  considers  that  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  whole  region  is  to  suppose  the  former  existence 
of  a  great  glacier  mass  resembling  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland,  and 
that  the  Glacial  period  was  closed  by  a  general  submergence,  during 
which  the  drifts  were  deposited,  and  at  its  close  the  terraoes  cut. 

March  23.— Bobert  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read: — 

1.  "  The  Upper  Greensands  and  Chloritic  Marl  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight."     By  C.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  described  the  Upper  Greensand  as  ex- 
posed at  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the  Underdiff.  At  the  base  of  the 
St.-Lawrence  diff  there  are  hurd  bands  of  blue  chert  from  which 
Astaciform  Crastacea  have^been  obtained ;  and  quite  recently,  in  a 
large  boulder  of  the  same  material  l3dng  on  the  beach,  there  were 
found  the  remains  of  a  Chdonian,  referred  by  Prof.  Owen  to  the 
family  Paludinosa,  and  named  by  him  PUutremys  lata.  The  pre- 
sence of  these  frediwater  organisms  was  thought  to  imply  a  connex- 
ion with  the  Wealden  continent.  The  chert-bed,  2  feet  thick, 
was  regarded  by  the  author  as  marking  the  boundary  between  the 
Gault  and  the  Greensand.  Above  it  the  author  described  56  feet  of 
compact  red  and  yellow  sands,  of  which  the  first  20  feet  are  un- 
fossUiferous,  the  upper  32  feet  show  traces  of  organic  remains; 
between  them  there  is  a  fossiliferous  zone  4  feet  in  thickness,  con- 
taining Ammonites  injlatus^  A.  aurUus^  and  spedes  of  PanopcBa, 
CmcuCUm^  Arca^  and  Trigonia^  and  immediatdy  below  this  a  separate 
band  containing  an  undetermined  species  of  Ammonite.  These  sands 
are  followed  by  38  feet  of  alternate  beds  of  hard  chert  and  coarse 
greensands,  having  at  the  bottom  6  feet  of  inferior  building-stone, 
surmounted  by  5  foot  of  freestone.  The  latter  contains  Ammonites 
rostratus,  and  the  cherts  various  fossib,  chiefly  bivalves.    Chthraria 
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LydU  also  oocars  at  this  leveL  Aboye  the  greensands  come  6  fbet  of 
ohloritio  marl : — the  upper  3^  feet  fossilif erons,  with  a  base  of  hard 
phosphatic  nodules  containing  crushed  specimens  of  Pecten  asper; 
the  lower  2J^  feet  compact,  with  darker  grains  and  few  fossils.  The 
author  compared  the  sections  of  this  series  given  by  Capt.  Ibbetson 
and  Dr.  Barrois ;  his  own  yiews  closely  correspond  with  those  of  the 
latter  writer. 

2.  *'0n  the  Flow  of  an  Ice-sheet,  and  its  Connexion  with 
Glacial  Phenomena."    By  Clement  Keid,  Esq.,  P.Q.8. 

The  author  considers  that  the  Boulder- ckys  have  been  formed 
beneath  an  ice-sheet,  and  consequently  there  must  have  been 
formerly  a  huge  mass  of  ice,  which  woidd  have  to  flow  500  miles 
on  a  nearly  level  surface,  and  then  to  ascend  a  gentle  slope  for  nearly 
another  100  miles.  He  does  not  think  a  great  piling  up  of  the  ice 
at  the  north  pole  can  be  assumed  to  account  for  this  motion.  This 
he  explains  by  the  gradual  passage  of  the  earth's  heat  through  the 
mass  of  ice  raising  the  temperature  of  the  whole  instead  of  lique- 
fying the  surface-layer.  As  the  heat  passes  upwards  it  raises  the 
temperature  of  a  particular  layer,  causes  it  to  expand,  and  so  to  put 
a  strain  upon  the  layer  above,  and  then  to  rupture  it.  The  broken 
part  spreads  out,  reunites  by  regelation,  and  then,  receiving  the  heat 
from  the  layer  below,  again  expands,  and  ruptures  the  layer  next 
above.  Thus  the  movement  is  from  the  base  upwards,  rather  than 
from  the  surface  downwards. 

The  author  estimates  that  the  ioensheet  in  Norfolk  was  only  about 
400  feet  thick,  because  Boulder-day  does  not  appear  above  that 
level,  but  only  coarse  Boulder-gravel ;  in  North  Yorkshire  it  extends 
up  to  about  900  feet.  The  author  considers  that  the  shell-beds  of 
Moel  Tryfaen  were  not  deposited  under  water,  but  thrust  up  hill  by 
this  advancing  ice-sheet« 

3.  "  SoU-cap  Motion.'*  By  R.  W,  Coppinger,  Esq. 

The  author  described  numerous  cases  in  Patagonia  where  the 
stumps  &c.  of  trees  are  to  be  seen  in  the  marginal  waters  of  the  sea 
and  of  lakes.  These,  together  with  stones  and  rocks,  sometimes 
simulating  perched  blocks,  he  considers  to  have  been  brought  down 
by  the  motion  of  the  soil-cap — a  thick  spongy  mass  resting  upon 
rock  often  worn  smooth  by  i^e  action  of  ice,  and  so  sliding  down 
the  more  easily  under  the  influence  of  vegetation.  The  appearances 
are  not  unHke  those  due  to  subsidence ;  but  he  points  out  that  all 
the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  recent  upheaval,  instead  of  subsidence. 

LXXIII.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  THE  INTERNAL  DISCHARGES  OF  ELECTRICAL  CONDENSERS. 

RY  E.  VILLARI*. 

XyHEN  a  strongly  charged  battery  is  discharged,  a  characteristic 

^^      rumbling  noise  is  produced  in  its  interior ;  the  glass  of  the 

jars  becomes  brightly  luminous  at  the  edges  of  the  coatings ;  and 

*  AUi  deW  Ace.  deUa  Soc,  di  Boloffna,  11  Nov.  1880,  ser.  4,  voL  ii.  1881. 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  No.  71.  SuppL  Vol.  11.  2  Q 
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heat  is  eyolved,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  introdadng  one  of  the 
jars  into  an  air-thermometer  suitably  arranged. 

Therefore,  besides  the  ordinary  external  discharge  of  the  jar, 
there  is  another  in  its  interior,  which  I  will  call  inUmal^  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  former.  It  takes  place  along  the  sides  of  the 
condenser  where  they  are  destitute  of  coating ;  and  it  is  appreciable 
by  the  light  and  heat  which  accompany  it.  On  measuring  the  in- 
ternal discharge  by  the  thermometnc  dilatations  which  it  produces, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  The  heat  evolved  by  the  internal  discharge  can  be  n^lected 
with  feeble  discharges ;  l)eyond  certain  limits,  however,  it  manifests 
itself,  and  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  dischar^  themselves ; 
thus  a  principal  means  for  augmenting  this  internal  heat  is  to  em- 
ploy jars  charged  to  a  very  high  potentiaL 

2.  The  internal  discharp  increases  sensibly  if  the  external  spark 
is  produced  betwen  two  balls  from  10  to  30  millim.  in  diameter ; 
it  18  diminished,  on  the  contrary,  by  almost  the  half,  if  the  spark  is 
called  forth  between  a  point  and  one  of  the  balls.  It  is  the  reverse 
for  the  heat  produced  bv  the  external  exciting  sjMirk. 

8.  The  internal  diBCoarge  increases,  for  a  given  charge,  if  the 
internal  coating  of  the  jar  be  diminished;  it  dimimshes  if  we 
anient  the  coating  until  it  meets  the  outer  coating.  From  this 
point  it  remains  almost  independent  of  the  extent  of  the  coating 
within  the  limits  in  which  I  have  operated.  The  reason  of  these 
phenomena  is  complex :  they  depend  in  part  on  the  variation  under- 
gone by  the  potential  of  the  discharge  with  the  extension  of  the 
coating,  and  partly  on  the  influence  exercised  by  the  different  ex- 
tents of  the  two  coatings  upon  the  number  and  size  of  the  sparks. 

4.  The  internal  discharge  is  the  same  with  an  ordinary  as  with 
a  i^Mirk-discharging  jar. 

5.  The  internal  discharge  falls  to  zero  when  the  resistance  of  the 
external  circuit  is  much  increased. 

6.  The  internal  discharge  appears,  ecsUris  paribus,  a  little  stronger 
with  an  internal  coating  of  mercury,  mth  this  exception,  the 
jar  behaves  like  an  ordinary  phial  with  a  coating  of  tinfou. 

The  foregoing  conclusions,  deduced  from  the  thermometric  dila- 
tations, are  completely  confirmed  by  the  luminous  phenomena  ex- 
hibited in  the  iars,  since  the  brightness  and  siise  of  the  internal 
sparks  constantly  correspond  almost  exactly  with  the  extent  of  the 
thermometric  dilatations. 

7.  The  internal  discharges  depend,  in  my  opinion,  on  this — that 
each  coating  induces  or  excites  in  the  insulating  slip  a  sone  charged 
with  opposite  electricity  to  its  own,  the  zones  induced  by  the  two 
coatings  being  separated  by  another  zone  of  glass  in  the  natural 
state.  At  the  moment  of  the  discharge  a  part  of  the  electricity  of 
the  coating  and  of  the  electrified  zone  neutralize  each  other  with 
production  of  sparks  and  heat ;  hence  the  internal  discharge. 

8.  The  existence  of  these  electrified  zones  can  be  demonstrated 
by  the  electric  figures  obtained  on  projecting  upon  a  Franklin's 
square  of  varnished  glass,  or,  better,  of  ebonite,  or  on  a  charged 
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Lejden  jar,  the  well-known  mixture  of  sulphur  and  minium. 
After  the  discharge  of  the  condensers  those  figures  can  no  longer  be 
distinguished ;  for  the  electrified  zones  more  or  less  completely  de- 
stroy one  another  at  the  very  instant. 

9.  When  the  Franklin's  square  has  its  coatings  nnequal,  the 
neutral  zone  on  the  side  of  the  smaller  coating,  as  weU  as  the 
electrified  zone,  increases  in  extent  at  the  moment  of  the  discharge, 
at  least  in  certain  cases. 

10.  In  studying  by  this  method  some  squares  of  glass  with  un- 
equal coatings,  or,  better  of  ebonite,  with  coatings  unequal  or  equal, 
I  have  observed  that  after  they  had  been  discharged  as  usual,  the 
coatings  were  found  to  be  charged  with  the  opposite  electricity  to 
that  which  they  had  originally. 

Perhaps  this  method  of  investigation,  modified  and  extended,  may 
in  the  future  ofEer  us  useful  indications  respecting  the  inversion  of 
discharges,  the  infiuence  of  the  insulators  and  varnishes  made  use 
of  in  condensers,  and  the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  electri- 
cities spread  over  the  insulators— questions  to  all  of  which  I  hope, 
some  day,  to  return. — dyinptes  Rendus  de  VAeademie  des  Sciences^ 
April  4,  1881,  t.  xcii.  pp.  872-874. 

THE  SECULAR  INEQUALITIES  IN  TEBBESTRIAL  CLIMATES  DE- 
PENDING ON  THE  PERIHELION  LONGITUDE  AND  ECCENTRICITY 
OP  THE  earth's  orbit. 

A  paper  on  this  subject,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Haughton,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  was  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  on  February  24 
last.  Dr.  Haughton  shows  that  the  two  inequalities  in  question 
depend  upon  terrestrial  radiation  only,  and  in  no  way  upon  sun- 
heat. 

Having  noticed  that  the  hottest  and  coldest  time  of  day  follows 
noon  and  midnight  by  an  interval  often  considerable,  and  in  like 
manner  that  the  hottest  and  coldest  days  in  the  year  foUow  mid- 
summer and  midwinter  *  by  an  interval  often  of  many  days.  Dr. 
Haughton  saw  in  these  facts  a  close  analogy  with  the  diurnal  tides, 
which  follow  the  sun  or  moon's  meridian  passage  by  an  interval  of 
some  hours. 

Dr.  Haughton  was  thus  led  to  solve  the  differential  equation  on 
which  the  problem  depends,  by  assuming  an  expression  similar  to 
those  so  well  known  and  so  long  employed  in  the  mathematical 
discussion  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean. 

The  result  fully  justified  the  assumption  of  expressions  similar  to 
diurnal  tidal  expressions ;  for  when  the  differential  equation  is  in- 
tegrated for  a  day  and  summed  for  a  year,  all  the  periodic  terms 
disappear,  and  nothing  is  left  but  t«rms  depending  on  the  perihe- 
lion longitude  and  eccentricity,  which  represent  the  exact  mathe- 
matical expression  of  the  two  inequalities  first  noticed  by  Adh^mar 
and  GroU. 

*  In  the  British  Islands  Januanr  16  is  reckoned  the  time  of  maximum 
cold,  which  is  twenty-four  days  after  midwinter. 
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The  final  result  takes  the  form — 
Mean  annual  temperature 

=A:((eo+a)±(a,eos «+/3^sin5>),   (1) 

where 

k  sa  constant, 

9o=  mean  annual  temperature  of  place, 
a  =  "  control  "*  temperature  of  atmosphere  at  place. 

ttj  and  /3|  are  defined  by  the  following  equations : — 

2 Va7+Ai*=  range  of  annual  temperature ; 

/3j  f  tangent  of  the  arc  which  represents  the  retarda- 

^        ^  I  tion  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperature; 

w         s  longitude  of  earth's  perihelion  ; 
6  =  eccentricity  of  earth's  orbit. 

Using  Ferrel's  temperature-tables,  Dr.  Haughton  finds  the  fol- 
lowing mftyiwinm  secular  ranges  of  mean  annual  temperature : — 

Maximum  Secular  Bange. 

T  «*:*«^«  Northern  Southern 

^^^^^'  hemisphere.  hemiaphere. 

0°  0-185  F.  6-185  F. 

10  0-375,,  0-586  „ 

20  1-100,,  0-876,, 

30  2-065  „  1-110,, 

40  2-760  „  0-985  „ 

50  3-686,,  0-710,, 

60  4-610,,  0-640,, 

70  4-986  „ 

80  4-926  „ 

This  table  shows  that  the  average  maximum  effect  of  the  astro- 
nomical causes  involved  in  periheUon  longitude  and  eccentricity 
never  can  exceed  6°  F.  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  barely  ex- 
ceeds 1°  F.  in  the  southern.  At  particular  localities,  where  there 
is  a  great  range  of  annual  temperature,  the  effect  may  be  somewhat 
greater.  For  example,  at  North  Grinnell  Land  the  range  becomes 
6°-5  F.  It  will  be  seen  how  little  benefit  this  would  confer  upon 
that  locality,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  present  mean  annual 
temperature  of  North  Gfrinnell  Land  is  2°'^  F.  bdaw  zero,  and 
that  by  the  secular  range  it  could  be  raised  to  0^*21  F.  above  zero, 
or  depressed  to  6°'29  below  zero. 

At  Discovery  Harbour,  Tertiary  plant-beds  were  found  by  the 
Arctic  explorers,  which  indicate  a  July  temperature  greater  than 
63°-7  F. ;  the  present  July  temperature  of  Discovery  Harbour  is 
370*2  F.  above  zero,  or  onlg  five  degrees  above  the  freezvng-poini  of 
water.  How  is  this  remarkable  change  in  climate  to  be  accounted 
for?  Geologists  cannot  much  longer  evade  answering  such  ques- 
tions as  these. 

•  By  this  is  meant  the  temperature  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  place,  which  controls  the  radiation ;  this  temperature  varies 
with  the  latitude,  and  is  probably  always  below  zero  Fahrenheit 
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